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®mnes homines artem médicam ndffe oportet. ——Sapientiz cogni-. 
tionem medicine forerem ac contubernalem effe puto. . 
Hippocrates: 


Primoque medendi {cientia, fapienti# par habebatur.—— Rationa- 
Jem quidem puto medicinam effe debere. Cétsus. 


Quemadmodum fanitas omnium rerum pretium excedit, omnifque 
felicitatis fundamentum eft, ita fcientia vite ac fanitatis tuende 
emnium nobilifima, omnibufque hominibus commendatiflima effe 
debet. HorrMann. 


TO 


Sir JOSEPH BANKS, Bart. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


SIR, 


de Domestic Mepicine having been ° 


honoured, on its firft appearance, with the 
patronage of your learned and worthy Predeceffor, 
the late Sir JoHN Princ LE, I beg leave, in a 
more improved ftate, to. dedicate it to you, as a 
{mall but fincere teftimony of that veneration and 
efteem with which I have long beheld the man 
who, born to eafe and affluence, had refolution to 
encounter the dangers of unknown feas and diftant 
climes, in purfuit of ufeful Science; and whofe 


conftant objec&t has been to render that Science | 
fubfervient to the happinefs and civilization i ae 


Society. 
IT have the honour to be, with great refpedt, 
SIR, 


Your moft obedient Servant, 


_ . ; : . il W. BUC HAN. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THIS EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 


THe learned and elegant ArzguTuHNOT feems to have 
thought it a matter of no fmall complaint, that an au-. 
thor, after having written a book, fhould be obliged to 
write another to explain it. Yet, in the difcuffion of 
fubjeéts which immediately concern the health and hap- 
pinefs of the human fpecies, it is of importance to leave 
nothing obfcure or doubtful, but to place every truth in 
fo ftrong and clear a light, as to prevent the poflibilicy 
of the leaft mifconception or miftake, 

Befides, with whatever induftry and exactnefs a me- 
dical writer may prepare his firft eflays for the public 
eye; he will find, in the courfe of farther practice, many 
things to correct, others to illuftrate, and, perhaps, 
fome valuable difcoveries to introduce. The art or 
{cience, of which he treats, is in a perpetual progrefs to 
perfection, If his writings do not breathe the fame. 
{pirit, it is plain that he is either too proud to retraé& 
former errors, or too indolent to avail himfelf of new 
obfervations and experiments, 

_ As gratitude alfo is fuppofed to be a greater fpur to 
exertion than even reafon itlelf, I have a ftill more 
powerful motive than any of the preceding, for ufing 
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my beft endeavours to make every new edition of this 
work more worthy of the public favour. It has met 
wich the moft flattering reception in every ‘part of the 
Britith empire ; and fome writers of the firft’ medical 
eminence in Europe have effarged the {phere of its po- 
pularity, by tranflating. it into, the Janguages ‘of their, re- 
fpedtive countries. 1 feel the full force of fo (trong an 
incitement, to redouble my. efforts, and, ‘as far as | am 
able, to make improvement keep pace with the Hub 
extenfion of fuch liberal SS 

*But, while “my. ‘warmelt acknowledgments a1 are due fo 
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my g generous friends, al mutt uft not omit “taking notice of 


Yan ee? | BPR ug, 
forme obligations. Se under to my. adver faries allo. ‘On 
“3 dey t : ; : 


my firtt attempt to give a familiar fe rm to “medical ad=_ 
vice, “and to explain what every. body ought, to know, 
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TO THIS EDITION. ix 


fervient to their private: intereft, at the expence of 
both my fame'‘and fortune. I mean the Invaders of Lité- 
rary Property, who firft‘endeavoured to mutilate,;man- 
ele, and disfigure the work, in hopes of being able to 
conceal: their fraud, and give the pirated jumble fome 
appearance of originality’ by a little alteration of the 
title-page, and a ftring of prefatory falfehoods*. \Hav- | 
ing completely failed in a great number of thefevat- 
tempts, they now have recourfe toa ftill more: fhamelefs 
mode of proceeding, and pretend .to publifh the 
*© Domestic Meprcine”” itfelf, with bold claims to.con- 
fiderable improvements! . A fingle glance, however, is 
_fufficient to dete& the flimfy artifice. é | 

In order to evade the law, by acting under the fant 
tion of an old ftatute for limiting the period of ‘copy- 
right, they have reprinted the early copies’ of my 
book, publifhed between thirty and forty years 
ago, which, . to fay nothing of inaccuracies, did) not 
contain above half the matter inferted in the later 
editions. Thus they have in reality fupprefied what 
I had been conftantly endeavouring to correct, im- 
prove, and enlarge. Forefeeing, however, that, in con- 
_ fequence of all thefe omiffions, the fize of the book, 
when compared with mine, would. expofe the deception 
even to perfons incapable of examining the contents, 
_ they increafed the bulk of the volume by additions, 
which betray an ignorance, not only of medicine, but of 
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‘Tt 4s ‘not likely that anyegreat impreffionican be made 
‘6n fuch charactérs by the force of ridicule; elfe I fhould 
compliment’ them on their extreme modefty in taking 
“‘out'of the hands of an auchor, whom they) profeffed to 
admire, thé right of improving his own works. They 
wifhed} no doubt; to relieve ‘him ‘from ‘the trouble. 
- Their generofity went ftillfarther, and: made them affix 
vhis namie to ‘their curious refearches, and to the novel 
“beauties of ‘their ftyle,, which adorn and illuftrate every 
‘page. He may, indeed, think them foo:civil by balfyin 
- placing their miftakes to the fame account, and !io- 
“ducing the public to rely on every thing: fuppofed to 
‘come from’ oes esos eelae with: the’ greateft 

, “danger. 9 ane 2 sy G 
=P fhould alfo pay’ due praife ‘to the ial shade 
“of ‘thofe gentlemen, in laying hold of the «moft im- 
““perfe&t editions of my book, and leaving out all the 
‘fabfequent remarks, rather than violate the laws of their 
*Sebuntty: “As' to ‘the’ infringement of’ property; or-the 
: “injury ‘which the” reputation of the Author fhighe foftain 
*“fromy his being made refponfible for their blunders,” the 
old flatute they ‘confulted, being filent on theft points, 
“ed them to" conceive that they had a’ right to publifh, 
: “tinder the fan@ion of his name, the injudicious com- 
~ Pilations of any unfortunate’ hireling. » CET a Ts 
Bes Jails ‘not very ealy” to put me out. of humour, <5 am 
EE tn more inclined to ‘amufe myfelf and the reader ‘with 
Saughable ftrigtures ¢ on fach frauds and follies. “At fome 
Agere period, ‘however, a may perhaps ‘take up the fub- 
fe ject ‘of copy-r right i in a more ferious manner, and thew 
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juftice, thatyproperty acquired, by the: labour of the hand; 


fhould be more permanent, or-better protected, than that 
which is derived, fromthe labour of the ‘head... Yet the 
one is perpetual »and well-fecured;.. while, the other. is 
confined tora very fhort: period,, and. left. almoft defence- 
lefs.. In vain does the man of genius endeavour to.im- 
prefs upon: his»,works» the {tamp..of: immortality 2) if 
he lives but.a few years, he may fee them cut.to pieces, 
without any means of redrefs, and his very-name:made 
ufe..of to. give currency. to the. moft sehioonaiel* 
forgeriese 0 

The-affection of a parent for a aie child has =f 
been ufed to illuftrate an. author’s fond attachment to.his 
writings. What then mutt be the emotions of the latter, 
when he finds a changeling fubftituted for :the genuine 
offspring of his brain, or fees, as it were, his mental pra- 
_geny ftripped of their rights and honours by the fpu- 
rious iffue, of;a pretender ! on 

When we confider this matter in another light, and uae 
a fair eftimate of the time and money expended in the 
cultivation of fuch talents as may qualify a man to. write 
for the inftruction, or the rational entertainment, of fo- 
ciety, we hall be ftruck with the injuftice of robbing 
him of the, fair fruits of his labour. Small as his emo- 
juments may be, they are: not. fufficiently. guarded. by law. 
_ The atts relative to this fubject were made ‘when lite- 
_Tary property was not deemed of much value, and confe« 
. quently little care taken to “‘fecure en They fhould 
therefore be reviled ; for. while the exact letter of the 
_ Jaw _proteéts the property of authors only | for a “fhort 
term of years, it is not in the. power ofa judge, howeyer 
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upright, ‘to’ give ample redrefs of any wrong done them 
afterwards. Every author ought to retain an exclufive 
rightin his own compofitions during ‘his natural life at 
leaft; and, perhaps, were the queftion to be brought be- 
fore the tribunal of reafon, no fatisfactory caufe could 
be affigned, why the advantages which we derive from 
the:gifts of heaven, ought not to defeend’ to our ‘pof- 
weir as sanaelt as revenues» arifing from gifts of the 
crown. © 5 ss 

Iti is not heceflary to'enteron thefe points now, as I mean 
to difcvfs them more fully at a moment of greater leifure ; 
but °F ‘cannot’ conelude, without informing the public, 
that, befides? the ‘corteétions and improvements, I have 
enlarged the prefent edition by the introduGtion of above a 
hundred pages‘of new matter, including a complete Chap- 
teron’ ‘Sea-bathing, and the Ufe of the Mineral Waters, 
which’ will ‘enable every purchafer of this work eafily: to 
diftinguifho the genuine from fpurious’ and imperfe&co- 
“pies, and© probably fave the health and” lives, of hum 
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“PREFACE. 


yen: I firft Gonified 1 my intention of publifhing 
the following theets, I was told by my friends it 
would draw.on me the refentmentof. the whole. Faculty. 
As I never could entertain fuch an unfavourable idea, I 
was refolved. to make the experiment, which indeed 
came out pretty much as might have been expected. 
Many, whofe, learning and liberality of fentiments. do 
honour to. medicine, received the book in.a. manner 
which at once fhewed their indulgence, and the falfity of 
the opinion that every phyfician wifhes to conceal his art ; 
while thesmorefelfith and narrow-minded, generally: the 
- moft numerous.in.every profeflion, \have snot, failed. to 
-periccute both the book and its author. . . 

The reception, however, Shick tae Warle hay ane 
awithi from the Public, merits my moft grateful acknow- 
ledgments. As the beft way of expreffing thefe, I have 
endeavoured to. render. it more generally ufeful, by en- 
larging the prophylaxis, or that part which treats of 
preventing difeafes; and by adding many articles 
which had been entirely omitted in che: former impref- 
fions. It is needlefs to enumerate thefe additions; I 
fhall only fay, that I hope they will be found real im- 
provements, ; 

‘The obfervations relative to Norfing and the Ma- 
nagement of Children were chiefly fuggefted by an ex. 
tenfive practice among infants, in a large branch of the 
Foundling Hofpital, where I had an opportunity not 
only of treating the difeafes incident to childhood, but 
likewife of trying different plans of nurfing, and obferv- 
ing their effeéts.. Whenever I had it in my power to 
place the children under the care of proper nurfes, to 
inftrué thefe nurfes in their duty, and to be fatisfied that 
they performed it, very few of them died; but when, 
- from diftance of place, and other unavoidable circum- 
ftances, 
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ftances, the children were left to the folevcare- of merce- 
nary nurfes, without any perfon to inftruct or fuperintend 
them, fcarcely any of them lived; 

This was.fo apparent, as with me to amount toa proof 
of the following melancholy fa : That almoft one half of 
the human Ipecies perilh in infancy; by improper manage- 
ment or neglect. This refleétion has made‘me often with 
to be the happy inftrument of alleviating the miferies of 
thofe fuffering innocents, or-of refeuing them froman un- 
timely grave. ‘No one, who has not had an oppor- 
tunity of obferving them, can ‘imagine what abfurd 
and: ridiculous practices ftill’ prevail in' the nurfing and 

“management of infants, and what numbers of lives are 

“by that means loft to fociety. © As thefe practices are 
chiefly Owing to ignorance, it is to:be hopedythat when 
nurfes are’ better” informed, ‘their Se cige bs will ee more 
proper. | 

‘The apblicdtion if medivine to" the various ‘octtipi- 
‘tions of life has been in general the refulrof obfervation. 

_ An extenfive practice for feveral ‘years, in‘one of the 
-Jargeft manufacturing towns in England, afforded me fuf- 
ficient opportunities of obferving the - injuries ‘which 
thofe uleful! people futtain from their particular employ- 
ments, and likewife of trying various: methods *of obvia- 
ting fuch injuries. . The fuccefs’ which» attended) thefe 
‘trials was fufficient to encourage ‘this: attempt, which [ 
hope will be’of ufe to thofe who are under the necefficy 
of earning theit bread ie fuch a las’ are an- 
favourable t? héalehyai 8 is o7g nisi, wipkaa 

‘I do not mean to iat midace men, : fie lefs. oni feate 

ndhcoeta choke arts, the praCtice'of which isatrended swith 
fome degree of danger, fhould not be carried onsoibut to 
‘guardstheslefs cautious and unwary againft-thofe dangers 
-oewhich»theyshave’ in their power to-avoid; and whiclothey 
Joften; through mérelignorance, incur. Asevery occupation 
in life dilpotes thofe ‘who follow?ir'to forme particalarsdil- 
-¢afesemore than:to others; itis certainly of imyportance:to 
ioknow thefepiniorder thar’ people omay2bes uponotheir 
»puard again(tthems > [tdsalways better to-bes warned: of 
-athie bag aed an pasties: Cinemas TO! te ea byzhim, 
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efpeciallys where theres is a poflibility 6f avoiding: the 
dangerqat ro dsunfisinotadh dq yrs tvoristiw gobs 
The obfervations concerning: Diet, Air, Exercife,»&c. 
are ofea moregeneral nature,-and- have not-efcaped the 
attention of phyficians in any age..\-They are fubjects-of . 
too great importances however,. to be. paficd over in 
an attempt-of this kindy, andcan)never be. {ufficiently 
recommended... The man who pays a proper attention 
to thefe, | will feldom need the phyficians; and he who | 
doessnot, will: feldom enjoy health, let him employ as 
many phyficians as he pleafes.. s3 
Though we have endeavoured to point our the caufes 
of difeafes, and to put- people upon their guard againtt 
them, yerit muft be acknowledged that they are often of 
fuch ia nature as to admit, of being removed only ‘by the 
diligence and activity of the:public magiftrate.. Weare 
forry, indeed, to obferve, that the power of the magif- 
trateis feldom exerted in this country for the preferva- 
tion of health. The importance of a proper medical. po- 
licecis-either not. underftood, or little regarded.» Many 
‘things highly injurious: to. the public: healeh.-aré daily 
“practifed with impunitys-while others, abfolutely necef- 
fary for its. prefervation, are) entirely ne glected. ‘Stonds 
» » Some ofthe: public: means; of. preferving -healtl are 
mentioned, in, the: general. prophylaxis, as the infpection 
of provifions;;widening the ftreets. of great-towns, keep- 
ing them: clearis, Supplying -the- inhabitants, with whole- 
fome. water; 8¢cs5.cbus they; are pafltd over inva very 
curfory manner. \ A proper attention: to: théefe would 
vhavé welled, this volume: to too largea fize ; I have, 
teforey referved them-for.the:fubjeét of a.future: pub- 
BMatiOnss bsiiasdi sdvodibiserdtt sodnsl to sora sb aby 
sopdacthe treatment of difeates,, Ihave» been» peculiarly 
vattentive toregimen,, The generality. of people lay’ too 
dnuch» ftrefs, upon, Medicine, and) -truftetoo ditthe to-their 
“own endeavours,’ Ibis always; in the power lof the pia- 
“stient, or of thole pe ge i do.asw' much towards his 
" Tecovery as, can e efietted ; y thé) phyfician:| > Byndot 
19 attending cocthis,: the defigns: of Medicine! ane nae oie 
strated; andthe) patient, by puriuing a wrong plan ofire- 
= : gimen, 
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gimen, not only defeats the Doétor’s endeavours, but 
renders them dangerous. I have often known patients 
killed by an error in regimen, when they were ufing very 
proper medicines. It will be faid, the phyfician always 
orders the regimen, when he prefcribes a medicine. I 
wifh it were fo, both for the honour of the Faculty and 
the fafety of their patients; but phyficians, as wellas 
other people, are too little attentive to this matter. 
Though many reckon it doubtful whether phy fic ts 
more beneficial or hurtful to mankind, yet all allow the 
neceflity and importance of a proper regimen in difeafes. 
Indeed, the very appetites of the fick prove its propriety. 
No man in his fenfes ever imagined that a perfon in a 
‘fever, for example, could eat, ‘drink, or condué himfelf 
in the fame manner as one in’ perfect health. “This part 
_-of medicine, therefore, is evidently founded in Nature, 
and is every way confiftent with’ reafon and common 
fenfe. Had men been more attentive to it, and lefs foli- 
citous in hunting after fecret remedies, Medicine «had 
never become an objeé& of ridicule. | 
‘This feems to have been the firft idea of Medicine. 
The ancient phyficians aéted chiefly in the capacity of 
nurfes. » They went very little beyond aliment in their 
-prefcriptions; and even this they. generally adminiftered 
- themfelves, attending the fick for that purpofe through 
- ghe whole courfe’of the difeafe; which gave them an op- 
"portunity ‘not only of marking the changes’of difeafes 
“with great accuracy, but likewife of obferving the effeéts 
- of their different applicaticns, and« adapting them to the 
1 fymptoms. OMT HE 7S { a ‘¢ fSSgheASy AES | 
op hedearned Dr. Arbuthnot afferts, that by a proper 
- pttention ito thofe things which are almoft’ within the 
“peach of every body, more good and lefs mifchief will be 
* done in-aeute difeafes, than by medicines improperly and 
unfeafonably adminiflered; and that great cures may be 
SoéeGed in’chronical -diftempers by a proper regimen of 
‘Sthedietionly, “So entirely ‘do»the Doctor’s fentiments 
and miné’agree, that ] would advife every perfon, igno- 
ant of phipficy to confine his practice folely to diet, and 
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the other parts of regimen ; by which means’he may offen 
do much.good,; and. can feldom do any hurt, 

~ This’ feems.alfo to have been..the opinion: of the inge- 
nious»/Ias. Fiuxham,, who obferves, that we. often feek 
from Arty what .all-bountiful Nature moft. readily,,and 
as effectually, offers us, had we diligence .and) fagacity 
enough)te obferve and make ufe of them ; that,the dzete- 
dic part of medicine is not'fo much, ftudied as it ought to 
be; and that, though lefs pompous, yet it is the moft 
natural method of curing, difeafes, 

To render this book more generally ufeful, however, 
as well as more acceptable to the intelligent part of. man- 
kind, I have-in moft difeafes,. befides ‘Tegimen, recom~ 
mended :fome of the moft fimple and approved forms.of 
medicine, and added .fuch cautions.and_ direétions..as 
feemed. neceflary for their fafe adminiftration. . It. would 
no doubt have been more acceptable to many, had the 

‘book abounded with pompous .prefcriptions, and pro- 
mifedigreat cures in confequence of their ufe; but-this 
owasnotmy plan ; [think the adshiniftration of medicines 
always doubrful, and-often. dangerous, and would much 
rather teach men how to avoid the, neceflity. of pling 
\ thems than how they:fhould be ufed....5 5... 

. Several medicines,,and: thofe-of aaatambin, =aficacte 
niay -be adminiftered: with great, freedom, and. fafety, 
Phyicians generally trifle.a long, time with medicines, be« 
foresthey.Jeara their proper ufe.....Many-peafants.at pre- 
fent |know, better how to,ufe: fome. of-the nates on 

“articles | in-the materia medica, than phy/icians, di 
_ tory-egoy and doubtlef the. fame, oblervation. wil bos 
eee to others. for fome. time -hence. ..Wh« : 
oe laine ed renee recep cinihG uled- wih 
or ‘where ‘the -cure. ed... chiefly ; 
~, date takertieare stone cammend alt yh, but, Bee ei ent 


» either highly ideigtnanty Dh not yery, neceflary, it, is 


om wi JapTs* Isis! bas; boisdliningbs vidwnaesitiy  ~ 

Yo wokthave nog troubledethe, reader (wish anufel efs parade 

»of.quotitidns froth different authors,,but haye,in, general 

~ adopted: their obfervations .wheresmy SHB WE either 

brdelestiveconisitallpiaatings “Thole to whom, pen pet 
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obliged. are, Ramazini, Arbuthnot, and Tiffot the laft 
of which, i in his dvis au Peuple, comes the sneareft >to 
my views. of any author which | have-feen..’ Had the 
Doétor’s plan. been. as complete © as the execution is 
matterly, we fhould have had no occafion for any’ new 
treatife of this kind foon; but by confining: himfelf to the 
acute difeafés he has in my opinion omitted the moft ufe- 
ful part of the fubjeét. People: in acute: difeafes may ’ 
fometimes be their own phyficians; but in chronic ‘cafes, 
the cure muft ever depend chiefly upon the patient’s own 
endeavours. ~The Doétor has alfor paffed over the Pro- 
phylaxis, or preventive part of medicine, very Nightly, 
thongh it is certainly of the greateft importance in-fueh 
a work... He had no doubt his reafons for: fo doing, and 
¥ am-‘fo far from finding fault with him; that] think ‘his 
pepioemance does great honour beng to his head and to. 
his hearts | . 

Several echo Fekete sig hetatie ae. eminence pone 
written op nearly the fame plan with Tiffor, asthe Baron 
Van Swieten, phyfician to their Imperia} Majefties 5M. 
Rofen, firft phyfician of the kingdom’ of Sweden, &c.; 
but-thefe gentlemen’s produétions have never come to 
my hand, J cannot help wifhing, however, that fome. 
of our. diftingvifhed countrymen would~ follow their ex- 
ample. There. ftill remains much to’ be done on this” - 
fubject, and-it does not appear to me how any man could 
better: employ his time or talents, thanin eradicating’ — 
hurtfal. prejndinesys and ales ufeful oe soso 
che people... 
! A ateang fome of. the Faculty difapprove of every at- 
tempt of this nature, imagining’ that it mouft rorally’des* ° 
froy.. their influence. But this notion appears to me to” © 
 beas. abfiird as itis alliberal. People in diftrefs will alo © 
ways, applyfor relief to men of fuperior abilities, when ~~ 
they. havé-it imtheir power ; andithey» willdo this'with » . 
greater confidence and readinefs: whem they*<believe ria ! 
Medicine: is a rational {cience, than when: they itakefe “ad 
be only amatter of mere conjectures) 190) 978 

Though Lhave endeavourcd: to render this T rebeite 
plat and uleful, yet I) found is i eae ta aa p80) 
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fome terms of'art; »but thofe are in ‘@eneral either ex-' 
plained, or are fuchvas moft people ‘underftand. Jn 
fhorty } have endeavoured! to conform my: ftyle to the 
capacaties of mankind. in general; and, if my readers do 
not flatter either themfelves or me;:with fome degréé of 
fuceefses On a medical fubjec, this is not fo eafy a’mat= 
ter aS fome may imagines Toomake a fhew of learning 
is eafier than to write plain fenfe, efpecially in a fcience 
which has been kept at fuch a diftance from commom 
obfervation. It would, however, be no difficult matter 
to prove, that every thing valuable in the practical 
part of medicine is within th¢ reach of common abilities. 

I would be ungenerous not to exprefs my warmeft ac- 
knowledgments to thofe Gentlemen who have endea-- 
voured to extend the ufefulnefs of this Performance, by’ 
tranflating it into the language of their refpective coun-: 
tries. Moft of them have not only given elegant tranf— 
Jations of the Book, but have alfo enriched it with many 
ufeful oblervations; by which itis rendered more com= | 
pleté,'and better adapted to the climate and the conftis*\ 
tutions of their countrymen. Too the learned Dr. Du->- 
planil ef, Paris, phyfician to the Count d’Artois, I ‘lie 
under particular obligations ; as’ this: Gentleman has ‘not’ ™ 
only enlargedomy treatife, but; by his very ingeni us and’ © 
ufeful notes,,has. rendered it fo popular'on the Continent; ™ 
as to\occafion its. being tranflated into™all ‘the languages ins] 
of modern’ Europes) 2 ie tid.-yolqm 

L-have-only,to.add, that the Book has not mote €x.!)" 
cee ed my expectations in its fuccefs than in the effects 2°" 
it has: produced... -Some? of 'the «moft® pernicious “prac-| 
tices, | with regard; to the treatment of “the fiek) ‘have 
pe kon gee a to “anmore ‘rational conduct; and” fy 
many, Of the mc hurtful prejudices; which 2fepaveds to 3c 
be quite anfurmountable, thave vin’’a! ereat” méafare’ 
yielded, to sbetter| information. < -Of this a (Monger in’ cit 
ftanee) cannot be; givem:thansin ‘the inoculation of the?!” 
{mall pox.) Few ; mothers; fome years’ ago," wold fub2” Mi 
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mit to have their childrém cmocolated? ewe by ¢ ~ 36 
hand)iefa Phyficians: yee! nothing “is ‘tote! irate | 
tharbathag of laitiimany of ‘them Have’ petifermhed this 
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operation. with their own hands; and as their fuccefs 
has been equal to. that.of the moft. dignified inocu- 
Jators, there is. little reafon to.doubt. that the praétice 
will become general. Whenever this fhall be the cafe, 
more lives will be faved by inoculation alone, than 
are at.prefent by, all the endeavours. of the Faculty, 
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HE improvements in Medicine, fince the revival of 
learning, have by no means kept pace with thofe of 
the other arts. The reafon is obvious. Medicine has— 
been ftudied by few, except thofe who intended to live 
by it as a bufinefs. Such, either from a miftaken zeal 
for the honour of Medicine, or to raife their own im- 
portance, have endeavoured to difguife and conceal the 
art. Medical authors have generally written if a fo- 
reign language ; and thofe who are unequal to this tafk, 
have even valued themfelves upon couching, at lea(t, their 
prefcriptions, in terms and chara¢ters unintelligible to the 
reft of mankind. — be 
The contentions of the clergy, which happened foon 
after the reftoration of learning, engaged the attention 
of mankind, and paved the way for that freedom of 
thought and inquiry, which has fince prevailed in moft 
parts of Europe with regard to religious matters. Every 
man took a fide in thofe bloody difputes ; and every gen- 
tleman, that he might diftinguifh himfelf on one fide or 
other, was inflruéted in Divinity. This taught people 
to think and reafon for themfelves in matters of religion, 
and at laft totally deftroyed that complete and abfolute 
dominion which the clergy had obtained over the minds 
of men. ° 5 3 
_ The ftudy of Law has likewife, in moft civilized na- 
tions, been juftly deemed a neceflary part of the educa- 
tion of a gentleman. Every gentleman ought certainly 
to know at leaft the laws of his own country: and, if he 
Were’ alfo acquainted with thofe of others, it might be 
more than barely an ornament to him. : . 
The different branches of Philofophy have alfo of late 
_ been very univerfally ftudied by all who pretended to a 
liberal education, The advantages of this are manifett, 
. It 
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It frees the mind from. prejudice and fuperflition ;. fits it 
for the inveftigation of truth ; induces habits of reafon- 
ing.and judging properly ; opens an inexhauftible fource 
of entertainment; paves the way to the improvement of 
arts and agriculture; and qualifies men for acting with 
propriety in the moft important ftations of life. 

Natural, Hiftory.has likewafe .become an object of ge- 
neral attention; and it well deferves to be fo. It leads 
to difcoveries of the greateft importance. Indeed, agri- 
culture, the moft ufeful of all arts, is only a branch of 
Natural Hiftory, and can never arrive at a high de~- 
gree of improvement wheresthe ftudy of that fcience is 


nple field for the exertion of gevius, than the natural 
TR OSW MSs ; oak te sag hs Wee SREP isIE We PE Oe ON Ae tS 
hiftory of fpiders and cockle-thells,, 
phylicien, | ‘This would be an attempt as, ridiculous, a5 it 
is impoffible. All we plead for is, that men of fenfe and 
learning, thould be. fo far acquainted with the, general 
-principles ¢f Medicine, as to be in a condition to, de, 
- HYS oHiOm Ae /OmeiPh bods, aay apis dv ile WHIRLED Is 
aughts and at the fame time to guard themfelves againtt 
ihe eftructive influences of Ignorance, Superftition, and 
CHARITY lov a esti cordiy snd mnden tvtonds 009-9>¥13 
As matters ftand a Ht SGA DA Ca man, 
out of his life than of a fhilling, and almott impoffible 
°° 8 ObfetVations on the Duties anid Offices of a Phyfi ian, 
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either to dete or punith the, offender, Notwithftand- 
ing this, people ftill fhut their eyes, and take every thing 
upon truft that is adminiftered hy any Pretender to Me- 
dicine, without daring to. afk him a reafon for any part 
of his condué. Implicit faith, every where elfe the ob- 
je& of ridicule, is ftill facred here. Many of che faculty 
are no doubt worthy of all the confidence that can be 
répofed in them; but as this.can never be the character 
of every individual in any. profeffion, it would certainly 
be for the fafety, as well as the honour, ‘of mankind, to 
have fome check upon the conduct of thofe to whom they 
entruft fo valuable a treafure as health. $y 
The veil of myftery, which ftill hangs over Medicine, 
renders it not only a conjectural, but even a fufpictous 
art, This has been long ago removed from the othet 
feiences, which induces many to believe that Medicine 
is a mere trick, and that it will not bear a fair and can- 
did examination. Medicine, however, needs only to be 
better known, in order to fecure the general efteem of 
mankind. Its precepts are fuch as every wife man would 
choofe to obferve, and it forbids nothiag but what is in- 
compatible with true happinefs. Sed dt 
~ Difguifing Medicine not only retards its improvement 
as a fcience, but expofes the profeffion to ridicule, and 
is injurious to the true inttrefts of fociety. An art, found- 
ed on obfervation, can never arrive at any high degree 
of ‘improvement, while itis Confined to a few who make 
a trade of it. The united obfervations of all the inge- 
mious arid fenfible part of mankind, would do more ina ~ 
few years towards the improvement of Medicine than 
thofe of the Faculty alone in a great many. Any man 
cantell when'a medicine ‘gives him eafe as. well as a phy- 
ficias; and if he Only Knows thé name and dofe of the 
medicine, and the name of the difeafe, it is fuficient to 
perpetuate the fact. “Yer the man who adds oné fingle 
fact to the ftock of medical obfervations, does more real 
fervice to the art, than he who writes a volume in fUp- 
POPE HG HSI hieahe Lk oe 
Bi bain ‘Of ‘the valuable difcoveries in Medicine have’ 
cen made by phyficians. ney have in, ‘alneither 
been the ete of Panera of Re a a been 
— b 2 i ufually 
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ufually oppofed by the Faculty, till every One “elfe’ was 
convinced of their importance: An implicit faith tn the 
opinions of téachers, an attachment to fyftems and efta- 
blifhed forms, and. the dread of reflections, will always 
operate upon thole who follow’ Medicine as a trade. Few 
improvements are to be €xpeéted froma man who might 
ruin his character and family by éven the fnallett’ devia- 
tion from’an -eftablifhed rule. 7” ES ott 
“Tf men of letters, fays the atithor of the performance 
quoted above, were ‘to claim theit right of inquiry into 
a matter that fo nearly concefris them, the good effects 
_ of Medicine would foon appear.’ Such men would have 
no feparate intereft from that of the art. “They would 
detect and expofe affuming Ignorance under the mafk of 
‘Gravity and Importance, and would be' the judges and 
~patréns of modeft merit.’ ‘Not having their underftand- 
‘Ihgs perverted’ in their youth by falfe theories, unawed 
by authority, and unbiafled by intereft, they would canvafs 
_ with freedom the moft ‘univerfally received principles 
in Medicine, and expofe thé uncertainty of ‘many of 
thofe doétrines, of which a phyfician dares not fo much 
as feem‘to-doubé, 4°" 2° SOS PS IPSS CER. RENT 2 
~ No argument, continues he, can be brought againft 
Jaying open Medicine, which does not apply with equal, 
af not greater force, to religion; “yer experience “has 
fhewn, ‘that finée the laity have afferred their right of in- 
quiry into thefé'fubjéGs, Theology, cotifidered’as a fci- 
ence, has’ been improved, the’ interefts of real religion 
-have'been promoted, and the clergy have become a more 
Jearnéd, ‘a more uieful; and a more refpeétable body’ of 
“men; than they ‘evér ‘were in the’ days of their greateft 
PG, an aoi Renae are ere sea eee o 
ooHadother ‘nediéal writers been as*honéft-as ‘this gen- 
-tlemany ohe’art‘had been vpon’a ‘very different footing at 
_thisdays) (Mott of-them ‘extol the! “mérit of thofe men 
who brought Philofophy out “of thé Ychools, and’ fab- 
jeGted ici tovche rules of Common fenfe.” “But they never 
iconfidersthat Medicinesat® prefent, is ‘in'nearly the fame 
fituation-as Philufophy was’at that time; aad that it might 
“be asimuch improved by being tréacéd’in the’ fame man- 
ner, Indeed, -no {cience can either be rendered rational 
yilaite a or 
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or ufeful, without being fubmitted to the common fenfe 
and_reafon of-mankind. “Thee alone ftamp-a, value, upon 
{ciénce; and what. will.not bear the teft of thefe ought 
to be rejected. 

I know, it will be, faid, that, difufing medical kaow- 
ledge among.the neople, might. induce them to tamper 
with Medicine, and to truft to their own dkill, inftead of 
calling a phyfician. The reverie of this, however, 1s 
true... Perfons. who have moft knowledge in, thefe »mat- 
ters, are commonly moft ready both to afk and, follow 
advice, when it is neceflary.. The ignorant.are always 
moft apt to,tamper with Medicine, and have the leaft 
confidence in phyficians. . Initances,.of this are, daily. to 
be» met with among the ignorant, peafants, who, while 
they. abfolutely. refufe to “take a medicine which has 
been prefcribed by a. phyfician, wiil {wallow with orecdi- 
nefs. any. thing. that-is recommended to: them by their 
credulous neighbours, , Where men will aét even with- 
out. knowledge, it 1S, certainly. more rational, to. afford 
them all. the light 1 we, can, than to leave them aeneirely 
in, the dark, at *, 

‘It may alfo be alleged, that laying, Medicine more 
open to mankind, would Jeflen their “faith in it. . This 
would indeed be the. cafe with regard to fome; but it 
would have a quite contrary effea upon others. [know 
many people who have the utmoft dread and horror of 
every, thing prefcribed by a phyfician, but who. will ne- 

) sar very readily take a medicine which they know, 
eae qualities they are in fome meafure. acquainted 
with... Hence itis evident, that the dread ariles from-the 
doctor, not from the drug. Nothing ever can or will 
ape mankind with an abfolute confidence in, phyfi- 


re iP bE #8 af Bea frank, and. undifguifed behaviour, 
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ofthe Faculty, doubts, jealoufies, ard fi 
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ver affect the general aretment in favour of candour anid 
opennefs. A man might as well allege, becaufe’ there 
are knaves and fools in the world, that he ought'to take 
every one he meets for fuch, and to treat him according 
ly. A fenfible phyfician will always know where difeuife 
is neceffary ; bit it ought never to appear on the face of 
his general conduét. 

The appearance of myftery in the conduct of ‘phyfi- 
cians not only renders their art fulpicious, but’ lays the 
foundations of Quackery, which is the ‘diferace of Me- 
dicine. No two charaéters can be more ‘different than 
that of the honeft phyfician and the quack ; yet they have 
generally’ been very much confounded. The hné be- 
tween them is not fufficiently apparent; at leaft is too fine 
for the general e€ye. | Few perfons are able to diftinguith 
fufiiciently between the conduct of that man who admi=- 
nifters a fecret Medicine, and him who writes a prefcrip- 
tion in myftical charaéters and an unknown tongue. Thus 
the conduét of the honeft phyfician, which’ needs no dif 
guife, gives a fanéction to that of the villain, whofe fole 
confequence depends upon fecrecy. 

‘No laws ‘will ever be able to prevent iRickety; while 
people believe that the quack is as honeft a man, and 28 
well qualified, as the phyfician. A very {mall degree of 
‘medical knowledge, however, would be’ =(afieient to 
break this: fpell ; antd nothing: elfe can’ effectually unde- 
ceive them, It is the ignorance ‘and ‘eredulity of 
the multitude, with regard to” Medicine, which’ tenders 
~ them fuch an eafy prey to every one who has the hardi- 
nefs to attack them on this quarter,. Nor can the evil 
be remedied by ea other means but by making them 
wilef |. 

“The ‘mott Heeb way to ett ay quakeety in any 
art or fcience, is to diffufe the knowledge of it among 
mankind. Did, phyficians write’ their” preéfetiptions i in 
the. common language’ of the country, and explain their 
intentions to the patient, as far as he could underftand | 
thein, it would enable him to know when the Medicine 
had the. defi red effet; would infpire hint ‘with abfolure 
confidence 4 in the phydéian and’ pith make: hun posal 
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and.deteft. every, man who .pretended to cram, a fecret 
Medicine, dowa his throat. 

Men in the different ftates of fociety, have very differ- 
ent. views of the fame.obje&t. Some time ago it was the 
practice.of this country, for every perfon.to fay his pray- 
ers in Latin, whether he knew any thing of that language 
ornot, This condu@, though facred in. the eyes of our 
anceftors, appears. ridiculous enough to us; and doubtlefs 
fome parts. of ours will, feem.as ftrange to pofterity. 
Among thefe. we may reckon the prefent mode of medi- 
cal prefcription, which, we venture to affirm, will fome. 
time hence appear to have been. completely ridiculous, 
and a very high burlefque, upon the common fenfe of 
mankind. sisamiok nr | 

But this practice is not only ridiculous, it is likewife. 
dangerous. -Howeyer capable phyficians, may be of 
' writing: Lating I.am. certain apothecaries are not always 
in.a condition to read it, and that dangerous miltakes, in. 
confequence of this,.often happen, . But fuppofe the apo- 
thecary ever fo.able to read the phyfician’s prefcription, 
he is generally otherwife employed, and the bufinefs of 
making up-preferiptions is left entirely to the apprentice. 
By this means the greateft man in the kingdom, even 
when he employs a firft-rate phyfician, in reality trufts bis 
life im the. hands of an idle boy, who has not only the 
chance .of being very ignorant, bat likewife giddy and 
earelefs,..Miftakes will fometimes happen in. fpite of 
the! greateft care ; bur, where, human lives are con-, 
cerned,all pofible, methods ought certainly to be taken 
topreyentthem. For this reafon, the prefcriptions of 
phyficians, inftead of being couched in myftical characters, 
and a dead language, ought, in my humble opinion, to 
meaneetisse in, the, moft plain and obvious terms ima- 
Sea M Na) Rey iestyathin Shi oP bate wae iN bay ad-~seaa Rae ak 
| Diffafing, medical knowledge, among the people would 
not only tend to,improye the art and to banifh quackery, 
but Jikewile.to render Medicine more univerfally ufeful,, 
by extending irs benefits to fociety.. However long 
Medicine. .may,bave been known as. a fcience, we) will 
venture to fay, that many Ph oli mott important pure 
poles to fociety have either been Dvetioleds or very 
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little-attended to, . The cure of difeafes if doubtlefs a 
matter of great. importance; but. the prefervation of 
health is of {till greater.. This is the concern» of every 
man, and furely what relates to it ought to be» rendered 
as.plain and: obvious-to.all. as'poffible. » It is ‘not to be 
fuppofed, that.men can be fufficiently upon their guard 
againtt.difeafes, who are totally ignorant of their caufes. 
Neither can the Legiflature, in whofe power it is to do 
much more for preferving the public health than can ever 
be done by the Faculty, exert that power with propriety, 
and to the .greateft advantage, without fome degree of 
medical knowledge. 

- Men of every “otcupation and condition in life might 
avail themfelves of a degree of medical knowledge ; as 
it would teach. them to avoid the dangers» peculiar to 
their refpeGive {tations ; which is always eafier than to 
remove their effects. Medical knowledge, inftead of 
being. a check upon the enjoyments of life, only teaches 
men how to make the moft-of them. It ‘has indeed 
been faid, ‘that to live medically, is to live miferably : but 
it might with equal propriety be faid that to live. ratio= 
nally is to live miferably. If phyficians obtrude their own 
ridiculous whims upon mankind;.or lay down rules in- 
confiftent with reafon or common: fenfe, no‘ doubt’ they 
will be defpifed. . But this-is net the fault of Medicine. 
Jt propofes no rules that | know, but fuch asare perfectly 
confiftent with the true enjoyment of life, andevery ai 
conducive to the real happinefs of mankind: 900 
» We are forry. indeed to obferve, that “Medicine: bee 
hitherto hardly been confidered as a) popular-fcience,: but 
as a branch of knowledge folely confined to a'particularfet 
of men, while all the reft have-been taught) inot-only) te 
neglect, but even to dread and defpife: ate Itcwill 
however appear, upon a more ftridt.exammination; thatno © 
fcience better deferves: their attention; or ismore — 
of being, rendered generally, afefiikvem sonshoqin’ nwo 
| People are told, that if they:dip the deat into: ‘rae Gicil 

knowledge, it. will render them-fanciful,;and:makeythem 

belicve. they have ‘every difeafe’ of which they read. 

This 1 am, fatisfied) will) deldonm) be then cate with tenable 

earl and fuppofe it were; they mutt foon ‘be: ser 
ceive 
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ceiveds 0A fhort: time? will fhew-them theirverror, and a 
little more reading. will infillibly corre it, A fingle 
inftance will-fhew. the abfurdity of this notion. ‘A fenfible 
lady, »ratherithan''read ‘a medical performance,* which 
would inftru& her®in the management of her children, 
generally leavesithem entirely to the care and condu tof 
the moft ignorant, 'credulous, and fuperftitious parc of the 
human f{pecies. | 
No: part of Medicine is of more general importance 
than that which relates tothe nurfing and management of 
children. Yet few parentsipav a proper ‘attention to it. ~ 
- They leave the fole care of their tender offspring, at the | 
very time when care and attention are moft neceffary, to 
hirelings, who are either too negligentto do their duty 
or too ignorant to know it. We will venture to affirm, 
that: more human’ lives are loft'by the careleffnels and 
inattention of parents and nurfes, than are faved by the 
Faculty 5 and that the joint and well-condutted endea- 
vours, both of private perfons and the public, for the 
prefervation of infant lives, would be of more advantage 
to fociety thamthe whole art of Medicine, upon: its pre- 
fent fontingnusido ansioiydg 7 ShiPesm fst 
. The benefits of Medicine, asa trade, will ever be con- 
fined’ to thofe who are able to pay for them’; and of 
courfe, the far greater part of mankind will be every where 
deprived of them. Phyficians, like other people, muft live 
by'their employment, andthe poor muft either wantad- 
vice altogether, ortakeup with that which is worfe than 
none. There are’ not, however, any where wanting well- 
cilpofed people; of better fenfe, who are willing ‘to 
fupply the de‘ect of medical advice to the poor, did not 
theirfear of doing ill often fuppreis their inclination to do 
good. Such people are often’ deterred’ from the molt 
woble) and praife-worthy: aétions, by the foolifh’ alatais 
founded io their ears»by a fer of ‘men who, to raife their 
own importance, magnify the’ ditticuicies ‘of doing’ good, 
find fault) with: owhac is truly commendable; and fléer ar 
‘every-attempt to relieve the fick which is'not donduted 
by cheprecife niles of Medicine. » Phefe gentlernea’ mutt, 
however, excufe me for faying, that’ lehave oftéh kAdwa 
welledifpofed: perfons ido much good’) " and ‘that 
the dace their 
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their practice, which is’ generally the refult Of good fenfe 
and obfervation, affifted bya ‘little medical reading, is 
frequently more rational than that ‘of the ignorant retainer 
to phyfic, who defpifes both reafon and obfervation,rhat he 
may go wrong by rile; and who, whilehe is dofing his 
patient with Medicines, often neglects other things of far 
greater importance. . 

Many things are neceffary for the fick befides Medi- 
cine. Nor is the perfon who takes care to procure thefe 
for them, of lefs importance 'than’a phyfician. Fhe 
poor oftener perifh in’difeafes for want of proper nurfing 
than of Medicine. They are frequently in want of even 
the neceflaries of life, and {till more fo of what is: proper 
for a fick-bed. No one can imagine, who has not been 
a witnefs of thefe fituations, how much good a -well- 
difpofed perfon may do, by only taking care to have 
fuch wants fupplied. There certainly ‘cannot be a more 
neceffary, a more noble, or a more godlike ation, than'to 
adminifter to the wants of our fellow-creatures in diftrefs. 
While virtue or religion are known among mankind, 
this conduét will be approved ; and while Heaven is juft, 
it muft be rewarded ! 

Perfons who do not choofe to adminifter Medicine'to 
the fick, may neverthelefs direct their regimen. An 
eminent medical author has faid, That by diet alone all 
the intentions of Medicine may be anfwered*. No 
doubt a great many of ‘them may; but there are other 

things befide diet, which ought by no means to be ne- 
glected. Many hurtful and deftructive prejudices, with 
regard to the treatment of the fick, ftill prevail among the 
people, which perfons of better fenfe and learning alone 
can eradicate. ‘To guard the poor againft the influence 
of thefe prejudices, and to inftil into their minds fome 
-juft ideas of the importance of proper food, freth air, 
cleanlinefs, and other pieces of regimen neceflary in dif- 
eafes, would be a work of great merit, and productive of 
many happy confequences. A proper regimen, in moft 
difcafes, is at leaft equal to medicine, andin many of them 


it is greatly fuperior. 


* Arbuthnot. 
To 
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To affift the well-meant.endeavours of the humane 
and benevolent in-relieving diftrefs,;, to eradicate.danger- 
ous and hurtful prejudices ; to) .guard, the ignorant ‘and | 
credulous againft the frauds and impofitions of quacks 
and impoftors; and to fhew, men what is..in their own 
power, both with regard to the prevention and cure of dif- 
eafes, are certainly objects worthy of the phyfician’s atten- 
tions’ Thefe were the leading views in compofing aad” 
publifhing the following fheets. . They. were fuzgelted 
by an attention to the conduét of mankind, with regard 
to Medicine, in the courfe ofa pretty long practice 
in different parts of this ifland, during which the author 
has often had occafion to wifh that his patients, or thofe 
about them, had been poffeffed of fome fuch plain di- 
rectory for regulating their conduct. How far he has 
fucceeded in his endeavours to fupply this deficiency, 
muft,be left to others to determine: but if they. be found 
to. contribute in any meafure towards alleviating the cala- 
fone. of mankind, he will think his labour very well be- 

owed 7 : 
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iN ANY who perufe the Domestic Menpictne have © 

exprefled a with that the catalogue of Medicines 
contained in that book  fhould be more extenfive, and 
likewife that the dofe of each article fhould ‘be afcertained, 
as they are often at a lofs to know how to adminitter 
even thofe Medicines, the names. of which they meet with | 
in almoft every medical author. To obviate this ob- 
jection, and furnith a greater fcope to thofe who may 
with to employ more articles than are contained in the 
Difpenfatory annexed to the above work, the following 
Lift of Simples and Compounds, taken from the moft 
improved Difpenfatories, is now inferted. : 

To prevent miftakes, the Englith name of every Medi- 
cine is not only ufed, butthe different articles are arranged 
according to the order of the Englith alphabet, and the 
fmalleft and largeft dofe placed oppofite to each article. 
The dofes indeed refer to adults, but may be adapted to 
different ages by attending to the rules laid down in the 
Introduétion to the Appendix, p. 687. Short cautions 
are occafionally inferted under fuch articles as require to 
be ufed with care. 

Though a greater variety of Medicines is contained in 
this than in any former edition of the Domeftic 
Medicine, yet the Author would advife thofe who per- 
ufé it, as far as poffible, to adhere to fimplicity in practice. 
Difeafes are not cured by the multiplicity of Medicines, 
but by their proper application. A few fimples, judici- 
oufly adminiftered, and accompanied with a proper regi- 
men, will do more good, than a gree of Medicines em- 
ployed at random. | | 
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A LIST of the: MEDICINES commonly ‘uted in 
Practice, with their proper Dofes. 


A 
AT asi: the exprefled juice, from 1fcruple to 1.drachm 
Acid, the acetous _ rfcruple — 1 drachm 
+, muriatic — 10 drops _— 40 drops 
» nitrous, diluted — 15 drops — 40 drops 
“———-, vitriolic, diluted © — 15 drops ©— 40 drops 
“ther, ‘ditridlic —_ — 30 drops — 2 drachms 
JEthiops mineral © —_ ro grains... -—~ 30 grains 
Aloes — _— 5 grains.. —— 30 grains 
Alum —_ aa 6 grains. — 20 grains 
<=>, burned —_ _ 3 grains — 12¢grains 
Amber, prepared — 3 drachm — 1 drachm 
Ammoniac, gum — 5 grains. — 30. grains 
, milk of — + oz — lounce 


‘Angelica, the root powdered — 


OU OE el anaee a 


2 % 2) 
FORT FAD 


2 drachm— 32 drachm 


Anife, the feeds 9 — oo 10 grains — 3 drachm 
Antimony _ —_ to grains — 1 drachm 
» calcined — i icruple — 1 drachm 
TRE TOR of _ = gram — 2 grains 
Afafeetida — — 6 grains — half a dra. 
, milk of -- half oz. .—. I ounce 
Afarum, Bs provoke fneezing 3 grains .- 5 grains, . 
5 B se ad ee 
445-SC "Sib WE 
Balfam of capivi _ _ — 20 drops — 60 drops 
Canadian carey ee Sas Lotta cen 
aa ‘of. Perw’ ‘ a — mei eel oc. 

; ~ of Tolu — = ee 
Bark, ra ieee powder —- — 2 ferup. — ‘2 drachms 
Bear’s foot, powder — ‘— 10 grains — 20 grains . 
Benzoin, refin of. — — 4 grains — 20 grains 

» flowers of —_ — 10 grains — 20 grains 
Bikort, powder of the root —  tfcruple — 1 drachm 
Bleffed thiftle me — IO grains — I Pe 
Sa 5 exprefi fed j juice tfc + 2dra. — 2 ounces, 
Bole, ‘Armenian ~ — 10 grains —= 2: drach ms ‘ 
sue French — ec a ee SS 
pone — 10 grains: — a grains ~ 
Broom, afhes ot t tie Cops cruple — "4 drachm. - 
Bur ee aes of the root = 10 Bans ee drach» q 
aga ier b + = ae ; -_- Bil en 
AOhLD i ——~ ef Tt seb sen Sar gf 1 or. to- Ye, “geerantre— z 
Calomet os Fiisry 2. i st to” rae do, purgative 


Camphor 
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Camphor 
Canella alba, powder of 
Canutharides 
Cardamoms 
Caraway feeds 
Cafcarilla bark! 
Caffia, the-pulp» 
Caftor 
Catechu 
Camomile, in powder 
Chalk 
Cinnamon 
Colocynth 
Columbo 
Confedion, aromatic 
, Opiate 
Crabs claws, prepared, 
Conferve of rofes 
of fquills” 
of arum 
Contrayerva 
Coriander feed 
Cowhage, the fpicule of one pod mix- 
< vet Agney or ees eek 


et gales be 


pe Rast 
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BELL 


’ 


Daabiilond expres ‘tide of 


tS 


Decoétion of hartfhorn, half a pint re-: 


peated as often asneceffary. 
of broom, 1 oz. to a pint of 
water, to be taken by tea-cupfuls. 
of Peruvian bark 
of the inner bark of the elm 
= of farfaparilla 
——— compound 


+6 eer A 


—+— of gtiaiacum, 3 draehms to - 


a pint “of water. aie daily. 


sisrat 
ftionah retry 
Eleatuary of atta 


of feammony 
— lenitive, or of fenna 


Lis 8 
— 


= iF OF vitriol la fh 
e, pow er 0 the root 
Eat & of te tops” — 
Peruvian bark —_ 
aie -~ —— 
oy tIS i a relosgath, oor § re 
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2 grains to half a drachm 


1 {cruple 
% grain 

5 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 


2 drachms — 


%. grains 


- 15 grains 


29 grains 
20 grains 
§ grains 
10 grains 
To grains 
To grains 
To grains 
To grains 
1 drachm 
20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
15 grains 


\ 


¥ Ounce | 


I ounce 
4 ounces 
4 ounces 


4 


wa 


AO ee 


Mt 1 drach 


_ 20 grains 


15. drops; , 


20 grams . 


i dvachm 
10 grains 
10 grains 
20 grains © 

5 grains 


, 
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2 drachms 
& #rains 
20 grains 
40 grains 
40 grains 
1 ounce 
t drachm 
30 grains, 
1 drachm . 
2 {cruples 
1 drachm 
i drachm 
“4 drachm 
2 feruples 
2 {cruples 
1 drachm 
I ounce . 
30 grains, 
1 drachm 
2 {cruples 
idrachm 


to 


— 
ee 
ae 


3 ounces 


4 ounces _ 

40, 02. daily 

16 Ody daily 
risoris & 


er t 
tm hig ins: J 


er 
Mossad 
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WRI FOUNCE,, « 
—,,4,drachm 


30 grains _ 


t drachm > 
2 drachm 
# drachm 
1 drachm, ; 
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Extra& of gentian — from 
——_——— liquorice —- — 
logwood —- — 
black hellebore — 
jalap ~- —s 
—————. guiaiacum — — 
white poppies — 
rue — -—~ 
—-———— favin — — 
fenna -— — 
F 


Fern, powder of the root 
Fennel feed _—_ | 
Fox glove, powder of the leaves 
or a drachm infufed in a pint of 
boiling water, of which a dofe is 
Should be adminiftered with caution. 


| 


Galbanum -— 
Galls — 
Garlic, cloves of 
Gentian — 
Germander ~~ — 
Ginger — 
Ginteng — 
Guaiacum, gum-refin 
Gum arabic is 
gambouge 


took tel is 


Haribo, eee — 
» {pirits of ~— ee 
» cauftic, im fome eee 
ginous vehicle ees 


Hellebore, white — — 
» black — — 


Hemlock fhould always be begun in 
very {mall dofes, of one grain or 
lefs, and gradually increafed as the 
conftitutioa will bear. 43 


Hiera picra ~ — eat 

Honey of {quills a 

~ of rofes — as 

Hoffman’s anodyne liquor — 
a 


Jalap, powder _ 
Tafufion of | Septal compound 


_ 


/ TO grains» 


10 grains 
{ drachm 
10 grains 
3 grains 
b fe) grains 
IO grains 
I grain 
10 grains 
Io grains 
10 grains 


% drachm 
20 grains 

= grain 

¥ ounce 


10 grains 
IO grains 
No. 1. 

IO grains 
15 grains~ 
5 grains 
20 grains 
IO grains 
45 grains 
2 grains 


20 grains 
1o drops 
5 drops 
2 grains 
I grain 
5 grains 


10 grains 
1 drachm 
20 drops 


: 5 fe) grains 
- a-ouncé 


I 


to 


drachm 
ounce 
drachm 
10 grains 
20 grains 
20 prains 


— 5 grains 


dhe BIS Bh 


20 grains 
30 grains 
30 grains 


= ounce - 
1 drachm 
3 grains 


ae: 


30 grains 
20-grains 
No. 6. 
40 grains 
1 drachm 
20 grains 
30 grains 
30 grains 
1 drachm 
12 grains. 


atid [egieule ty Ia} 


r drachm 
40 drops 
25 drops 
I2 grains” 
—— 5 grains 
= 1o grains 


| | 


| 


“<— 20 grains 


— 40 grains. 
— 2 drachms 
— 60 drops: 


— 40 grains 


— . Z,ounces 
Infufion 


Pes 


Oh 
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Infufion of rofes — from 2 ounces to 8 ounces 
of fenna — — ~1 ‘ounce / =z ounces 
Tpecacuanha oo = ro grains °+= 3o grams 
fron, rutt.of aa — 5s grains .— 20 grains 
ammoniated — — 2graims. — 10 grains 
tartarifed —_ — — 2grains —10 grains 
—— falt of _ — — igrain — 5 grains 
Juniper, powder of the berries — 20grains — 1 drachm 
K 
Kino, gum _ — — 10grains — 30 grains 
Kermes, juice of ~ os — 1iudrachm— 3 drachms 
L 


Lichen, afh-coloured, ground — 3 grains — 40 grains 


Icelandic, a trong decofionof 1 ounce — 4 ounces 
Lime-water — — 4 ounces — 8 ounces 
Lixivium of tartar — — 15 drops — 40drops _ 


Linfeed, an infufion of 1 ounce to a 
quart of water; may be ufed at 


pleafure. : 
M 
Madder powder — — i drachm — 1drachm 
Mace , — -_ — 10 grains ,— 20 grains 
Magnefia Seana = — i drachm — 2drachms 
ee ICAICINE = SS 
Manna -_ _ = 2 ounce ==" 2 btiates 
Maftich, gum _— — — 10 grains — 30 grains 
Mercury, crude — —- #2 ounce — 4 ounces 
—_—: calcined — Ba a PY ey oe 2 grains 
with atall pe = 1D grains — 30 grains 
- corrofive fublimate aoe. Prain ye ae 
—-cinnabarof — _— — 10 grains) — 30 grains 
yellow emetic, as fternutory 1 grain — 3 grains 
Mezereon, decoét. to a pint of water ——- — 2drach 
ry : ms 
a a — 20 grains — 2drachms 
Sis ters ae — — grains — 40 grains 
ole feed — — idrachm— tounce 
ytrh, gum — — 10 grains — 1 drachin 
| | N pe tae 
Nitre,, purified . — —— 10.grains ste — 
Ap i ape oS geaine. com igs 
eu, Oo : 7 ia me 
Oil of monds - — ounce — 1oun e 
ae Li d — en 
ST a ae 
Olibanum a BRAM 


“§ grains — 30 grains 


Onion, 
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Onion, expreffed juice of, a | cae 
powerful diuretic, 


Opium —_ —_ — 
Opoponax _ _ 
Oxymel of colchicum _— — 
——— of fquills —_— = 

P. 
Petroleum — — ee 
Pills, aloetic — i 
— of the gums _ — 
—— mercurial —_ _ 
Pomegranate, powder of — 
Powder, antimonial — _— 


May be taken according to the 
" direGtions for James’s powder 

with which it nearly coincides. 
of Contrayerva, compound — 
of Chalk, compound — 
—  — with opium “— 
of Ipecacuanha, com- 
pound,or Dover’s powder 


i.e 


Disaltie — - _ 
-Two drachms.to a pint of water 
_ for a decottion. 
Yuince feeds, mucilage of, at plea- 
-fure, to.obtund acrimony. 


| te R 
Rhubarb, powder 2 = aa) 
Refin, yellow — Pe 
Rue poet Seb Soa _ 

ides S 
‘Be: John’s wort’ cane mac 
‘Saffron: ~ ae 55 32 
Sagipenom— t sonny 4.67 — err 
Sal'ammontac 9qoi——) = = 
Salt, E for idee be sade 
ot Glauber ini om = 
<Gillic Polychrefk« nat ee —% 
“Riaawefd artar hilskgiy: a 
Sess yy ar pow. Bis; — — 
“Seam fadny —~ ciitserh i int 
“Péreka’: om eit ao eer 
‘Senna —- (EIR Tt — _— 
0 ome — 2) — 


% ounce’ to © 2 ounces 


zr grain, —. 2 grains 
10 grains, 30. grains 
+ drachm — 1 ounce 


34 drachm == 2 drachms 


10 drops — 39 drops 


10 prains — 30 grains 
10 grains — 30 grains 
10 grains — 20 grains 


20 grains — 1 drachm 
3 grains — 6 grains 


} 


15 grains — 30 grains 
20 grains — 40°-grams 
10 grains — 40° grains 


10 grains — 30 grains 


‘5 grains — 30 grains - 


10 grains — 40 graitis 
3 grains — 20 oraiiis 
20 grains “-—~ 40 grains: 


_ - 
iWwesyCpugs 
oo Se 2 


20 grains — 1 drachm 
5 grains: + 20 grains. 
10 prains..—— (30 grains . 
10 grains», -- 30 grains. 
2 dra... % ounce 
. 4 dra. .-—, 2 ounces 
20 grains), ounce 
TO grains = '30 grains . 
20: grains (40 grains. 
5 graims, - 1 grains 
20 grains « —~)40. grains 
, 20.grains, \—>,40 grains. 
20 grains — J ounce 
1odrops — 30 drops 
Scurvy 
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Scurvy —. expalted fen, from 1ounce © tO» 14 ounces 
Snake root — 20 grains =) 40: grains 
Sorrel, juice of, depianancd 4 ounces — 8 ounces 
Spirit of Mindererus 1drachm —  ‘f-ounce 


fweet, of vitriol ~- — i5drops “+940 drops 

— of nitre ~ — 15 drops -—~ 49 drops 
—— of fal ammoniac _ — 15 drops — 40 drops 
a compound = = Hib beapeastaioes we 
—— —— fetid — ea 
Spirits, diftilled _ — drachm — + ounce 
Spermaceti — — 2o-crains == °'5 drachm 
Sponge, burned — — 20 grains — i-drachm 
Sulphur, flowers of — -— 20grains» — 1 drachm 

precipitated, of antimony — I grain -— 4 grains 
Squill, dried powder _ — Igran — 3 grains 

frefh ~ aa — § grains — 15 grains 
Syrup of poppies _ — 3 drachm— ounce 

of buckthorn —  — idrachm —* 2 drachms_ 

of ginger — — 1 drachm— {ounce 
Syrupsin general — — 1idrachm — 2 drachms 


Tn! 


Tar water. A pint daily. 


Tartar, creamof . ad — 2drachms — “1 ounce 
regenerated == — — 2o0grains — ©1drachm 
~—— foluble _ — - drachms — - : ounce 
-———— emetic, alterative fee = on SRAM Speer grain 
asemetic —  — 1 grain eo 8 grains’ 
Terra japonica _ — 20grains = 40 grains _ 
Tobacco, an infufion of, t drachm ns 
to a pint of water ; fhould beiad- 
miniltered by table fpoonfuls : . ae s Ck eae 
ftrongly. diuretic, . IRE Io er isin 
Tin, powderof — 20 grains ~— TF drach 
Turmeric. — _ zo grains — 1 drathin= 
Turpentine, fpiritsof — 19 drops — 30drops —~ 
Tinéture of aloes —_ Zt ounces —. 1 ounce 
—— compound idrachm — 2.drachms- 
—-—ofafafetida © — 1 drachm — 2 drachms 


——— of Benzoin, compound 
——— of cantharides 
—— of cardamomhs  — 


10 drops —)40drops. 
lodrops =, 40 drops. 
: drachm —»)d ounce . 


———“' caftor oh me < drachm —~ id Paes og 
of catecltii O° ae 1drachm —/, 2.drachms 
——— of Peruvian bark 1 drachmy =) 4 ounce 
—— ofiron, muriated 19 drops. > 60 drops”, 
— ++ of Columbo _ 4 drachm — \.3 drachms 


—- of- Gentian, compound 


-1drachin-— 3 drachms 
pinch depe * of ‘guaiacum volatile 


idrachm — 3drachms 
Aaasaye 


™ =" ~e 699 


Pein 


- 
t 


2) 
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Tinéure. of black heilebore from 
——— of jalap — 
of lavender, compound 
————. of myrrh “= 
of opium — 
camphorated, or 


paregoric elixir 
of rhubarb 


of fenna — 


2 


Biden (111 


of {nake-root 

of valerian 
volatile 

Tormentil, powder of 


| 


al 


| 


Valerian, powder of — 
Vinegar, diftilled © = — 
——— of {quills — 


as emetic — 
Verdigris, violent emetic — 
Vitriol, white, as a tonic ae 
as a quickly os 


ting emetic — aie 
blue, emetic = — 


Uva urfi, in powder — 


sists: svelt, Sores jaite he gine 
Water, the fimple diftilted, ee: ge- l 


‘ nerally be given — 
Wormwood, expreffed juice _ 
White lead ae 
Wine, aloetic o 
- antimonial ‘ 
—— Ipecacuanha ia 
-—— Rhubarb _ sae 


ee 


ai yo 5 ; j 
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1fcruple to 
1 drachm — 
20 drops  — 
1 fcruple — 
to drops — 


1 drachm:-— 


Zounce — 
z drachms — 
1 drachm — 
1.drachm — 
1 drachm — 
1O grains 9 — 


20 grains — 
2 drachms — 
to drops... == 
ounce — 
Igrain — 
2 grains — 


20 grains = —" 


I grain — 
20 grains — 


ounce — 
ounce — 
Pranic — 
ounce =~ 
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drachm — 


ust 
I 
z 


ounce re 


GUice. 


¥ drachm 
% ounce 

2 drachms 
1 drachm 
40 drops 


3 drachms 


2 ounces 
¥ ounce 

2 drachms 
3 drachms 
2 drachms 
I drachm 


2 drachms 
i ounce 
so-drops 

i ounce 

2 grains 

5 grains 


1 drachm 


3 grains 
1 drachm 


2 ounces ° 
3 0r 4 OZ. 
2 ounces 

3 grains 

7 Ounce’ —* - 

2 drachms 
12 ounce 
2 ounces * 


a. 2 ea 
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Of the general Caufes of 

Difeafes. 
CHAP. 1. 
F Children Page 1 
Difeafed Parents 6 
—Clothing of Children 9 
—Food of ditto — 14 


—Exercife of ditto — 20 
—Bad Effects. of unwholefome 


Air upon ditto = 28 
—Nurfes | Soocy) 30 
Lots, AP. Eo 
Of the Laborious, &c. oe) 
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the Studious = 50 
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CHAP. XI. 
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—Urine — 113 
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CHAP. Is 
OF CHILDREN. 


"THE better to trace difeafes from. their original 
catifes, we fhall take a view of the common treat- 
ment of mankind in the {tate of infancy. In this pe- 
riod of our lives, the foundations of a good or bad 
conftitution are generally laid; it is therefore of impor- 
tance, that» parents. be well acquainted with the vari-~ 
ous caufes which may injure the health of their off- 
fpring. . . Beas os ; 
_ It appéars.from the annual regifters of the dead, that 
almoft one half of the children born in Great Britain 
die under twelve years. of age.. To many, indeed, this 
‘May appear a natural evil; but on due examination it 
will bé found to'be one of our own creating. Were 
the death. of infants a natural evil, other animals would 
be as liable to die young as man; but this we find is by 
no means the cafe. | ot em) 

It may feem ftrange that man, notwith{tanding his 
fuperior reafon, fhould fall fo far fhort of other animals 
In the management of his young: But our furprife will 
foon ceafe, if we confider that brutes, guided by 
inftinét, never err.in this refpeét; while man, trufting 
folely to art, is feldom right. Were a catalogue of 
thole infants who perifh annually by art alone exhibited 
5 public view, it would aftonith moft people, : 

‘ B I 
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If parents are above taking care of their children, 
others muft be employed for that purpofe: thefe will 
always endeavour to recommend themfelves by the 
appearance of extraordinary fkill and addrefs. By this 
means fuch a number of unneceflary and deftructive 
articles have been introduced into the diet, clothing, 
&c. of infants, that it is no wonder fo many of them 
perifh. 

Nothing can be more prepofterous than a mother 
who thinks it below her to take care of her own child, 
or who is fo ignorant as not to know what is proper to 
be done for it. If we fearch Nature throughout, we 
cannot find a parallel to this, Every other “animal is 
the nurfe of its own offspring, and they thrive accord- 
ingly. Were the brutes to bring up their young by 
proxy, they would fhare the fame fate with thofe of the 
human fpecies. 

We. mean not, however, to impofe it as atafk upon 
every, mother to fuckle her own child. This, whatever 
fpeculative writers may allege, is in fome cafes imprac- 
ticable, and would inevitably prove deftruétive both 
to. the. mother and child. Women of delicate confti- 
tutions, fubject to hyfteric fits, or other nervous affec- 
tions, make very bad nurfes*: and thefe complaints 
are now fo common, that it is rare to find a woman of 
fafhion free from them; fuch women, therefore, fup- 
pofing them willing, are often - oe to fuckle their 
own children. 

Almoft every mother woud be in a condition’ to 
give fuck, did mankind live agreeably to Nature; but 
whoever confiders how far many mothers deviate from 
her dictates, will not be furprifed to find fome of them 
unable to perform that neceflary office. Mothers who 
do not eat a fufficient quantity of folid food, nor enjoy 
the benefit of free air and exercife, can neither have 
wholefome juices themfelves, nor afford proper nourith- 
ment to an infant. Hence children who are fuckled 


* J have known an ates, woman kill her child, by being 
feized with a fit i in the night. b 
y. 
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by delicate women, either die young, or continue weak 
and fickly all their lives. 

When we fay that mothers are’ not always in a con- 
dition to fuckle their own children, we would not be 
underftood as difeouraging that practice. Every mo- 
ther who can, ought certainly to perform fo tender and 
agreeable an ofice*. But fuppofe it to be-out of her 

ower, fhe may, neverthelels, be of great fervice to h¢r 
child. The bufinefs of nurfing is by no means confined 
to giving fuck. To a woman who abounds with milk, 
this is the eafieft part of it. Numberlefs other offices 
are neceflary: for a child; which the mother ought at 
leaft to fee done. | 

A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, as 
foon as it is born, to the fole care of an hireling, hardly 
deferves that name. A child, by being brought up 
under the mother’s cye, not only fecures her affection, 
but may reap all the advantages of a parent’s care, 
though it be fuckled by another. How can a mother 
be better employed than in fuperintending the hurfery? 
This is at once the moft delightful and important office; 
yet the moft trivial bufinefs or infipid amufements are 
often preferred to it! A ftrong proof both of the bad 
tafte and wrong education of modern females. 

It is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not be- 
ftowed in teaching the proper management of children 
to thofe whom Nature has defigned for’ mothers. 
This, inftead ‘of being made the principal, is feldom 


* Many advantages would arife to fociety, as well as to indi- 
viduals, from mothers fuckling their own children... It would 
prevent the temptation which poor women are laid under of aban- 
doning their children to fuckle thofe of the rich for the fake of 
gains by which means fociety lofes many of its moft ufeful mem- 
bers, and mothers become in: fome fenfe the murderers of their 
_ own offspring. I am fure I fpeak within the truth when I fay, 

that not one in twenty of thofe children live, who are thus aban- 
doned by their mothers. For this reafon no mother fhould be al 
lowed to fuckle another’s child, till her own is either dead, or fit 
to be weaned. A regulation of this kind would fave many lives 
among the poorer fort, and could do no hurt to the rich, as moft 
women who make good nurfes are able to fuckle two children in 
fucceflion upon the fame milk. $3 
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confidered as any part of female education. | Is it any 
wonder, when females fo educated come to be mothers, - 
that they fhould be. quite ignorant of the duties be- 
longing ‘to that.charater? However ftrange it may 
appear, it.1s certainly true, that-many mothers, and thofe 
of fafhion too, are as ignorant, when they have brought 
a child into. the world, of what is to be done for it, as 
the infant itfelf.. Indeed, the moft ignorant of the fex 
are generally reckoned moft. knowing in the bufinefs 
of nurfing. Hence, fenfible people become the dupes 
of ignorance and fuperftition ; and the nurfing of chil- 
dren, inftead of being conduéted by reafon, is the refult 
of whim and caprice*. 

Were the time that is generally fpent by females in 
the acquifition of trifling accomplifhments, employed 
in learning how to bring up their children; how to 
drefs them fo as not to hurt, cramp, or confine their 
motions;; how to feed them with wholefome and nou- 
rifhing: food ; how to exercife their tender bodies, fo as 
beft to promote their growth and ftrength; were thele 
made the objects of female inftruétion, mankind would 
derive. the greateft advantages from it. But while the 
education of females implies little more than what re- 
Jates to drefsand public fhew, we have nothing to expect 
from them but ignorance even in the moift important 
concerns.. «. neaee ae : 

Did mothers reflect on their own importance, and lay 
it to heart, they would embrace every opportunity of 
informing themfelves of the duties which they owe to 
their infant offspring. It is their province, not only to 

form the body, but alfo to give the mind its moft early 
bias. ‘Lhey have it very much in their power to make 


_-7* Tacitus the celebrated Roman hiftorian, complains greatly 
of the degeneracy of the Roman ladies in his time, with regard 

to the care of their offspring. He fays that, in former times, the 

greateft women in Rome ufed to account it their chief glory to 

keep the houfe and attend their children; but that now the young 
infant was committed to the fole care of fome poor Grecian wench, 

or other menial fervant.—We are afraid, wherever luxury and ef- 

feminacy prevail, there will be too much ground for this com- 

plaint. 
“3 men 
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men-healthy or valetudinary, ufeful in life, or the pefts of 
fociety. : 

But the mother is not the only perfon concerned in the 
management of children. The father has an equal tn- 
trere(t in their welfare, and ought to affilt in every thing 
that refpects either the improvement of the body or 
mind. | 
It is pity that the men fhould be fo inattentive to this 
matter. Their negligence is one reafon why females 
know fo little ofit. Women willever be defirous to ex- 
cel in fuch accomplifhments as recommend them to the 
other fex. But men generally keep at fuch a diftance 
from even the fmalleft acquaintance with the affatrs of the 
nurfery, that many would reckon it an affront, were they. 
fuppofed to know any thing ofthem. Nor fo, however, 
with the kennel or the ftables: a gentleman of the firft 
rank is not afhamed to give directions concerning the 
management of his dogs or horfes, yet. would blufh 
were he furprifed in performing the fame office for that. 
being who derived its exiftence from himfelf, who is the 
heir of his fortunes, and the future hope of his country. 

Nor have phyficians themfelves been fufficiently at- 
tentive to-the management of children: this has been 
generally confidered as the fole province of old women, 
while men of the firft charaéter in phyfic have refufed to 
vifit infants even when fick. Such conduct in the facul- 
ty has noconly caufs' this branch of medicine to be he- 
glected, but has alfo encouraged the other fex to aflume 
an ablolute tile to prefcribe for children in the moft 
dangerous difeafes, The confequenceis,that a phyfician 
is feldom called till che good women have exhaulled all 
their fkill; when his attendance can only ferve to divide 
the blame, and appeale the difconfolate parents. | 

Nurfes fhould do all in their power to prevent dif- 
€afes; but when a child is taken ill, fome perfon. of 
fkill ought immediately to be confulted. The difeafes 
Of children-are generally acute, and the leaft delay is 
dangerous, / | 
_ Were phyficians more attentive to the difeafes of 
infants, they would not only be better qualified to treat 
Bst.3 B 3 them 
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them properly when fick, but likewife to give ufeful 
directions for their management when well.. The dif- 
eafes of children are by no means fo difficult to be 
underftood as many imagine. It is true, children can- 
not tell their:complaints ; but the caufes of them may 
be pretty certainly difcovered by obferving the fymp- 
toms, and putting proper queftions to the nurfes. Be- 
fides, the difeafes of infants being -lefs FONT» are 
eafier cured than thofe of adults*. 

It is really aftonifhing, that fo little attention fhould 
in general be paid to the prefervation of infants. What 
Jabour and expence are daily beftowed to prop an old 
tottering carcafe for a few years, while thoufands of 
thofe who might be ufeful in life, perifh without being 
regarded ! Mankind are too apt to value things ac- 
cording to their prefent, not their future, ufefulnefs, 
‘Though this is of all otlers the moft erroneous method 
of eftimation ; yet upon no other principle is it poffible 
to account fog the general indifference with refpect ta 
the abs of infants. 


Of Difeafed Parents. 


One great fource of the difeafes of children is, the 
UNHEALTHINESS OF PARENTS. It would be as reafone 
able to expeét a rich crop from a barren foil, as that 
ftrong and healthy children fhould, be bora of parents 
wie conftitutions have been worn out with intem- 
perance or difeafe, 

An ingenious writer + obferves, that on the confti- 
tution of mothers depends originally that of their off- 
fpring. No one who believes this, will be furprifed, 
on a view of the female world, to find difeafes and 


* The common opinion, that the difeafes of infants are hard to 
difcover and difficult to cure, has deterred many phyficians from, 
paying that attention to them which they deferve. I can, howe 
ever, trom experience declare, that ‘this opinion is without foun- 
dation; and that the difeafes of infants are neither fo difficult, ta 
difcover, nor fo ill toicure, as thofe of adults. 
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death fo frequent among children. A delicate female, 
brought up within doors, an utter ftranger to exercife 
and open air, who. lives on tea and other flops, may 
bring a child into the world, but it will hardly be fit to 
live. The firft blaft of difeafe will nip the tender plant 
in.the bud: or fhould it ftruggle through a few years* 
exiftence, its feeble frame, fhaken with convulfions 
from every trivial caufe, will be unable to perform the 
common funétions of life, and prove a burden to 
fociety. 

If to the delicacy. of mothers, we add the irregular 
lives of fathers, we fhall fee further caufe to believe that 
children are often hurt by the conftitution of> their 
parents. A fickly frame may -be originally induced 
by hardfhips or intemperance, but chiefly by the latter. 
It is impoffible that a courfe of vice fhould not fpoil the 
beft conflitution: and, did the evil terminate here, it 
would be a juft punifhment for the folly of the fufferer s 
but when once a difeafe is contracted and rivetted in 
the habit, it is entailed on pofterity. What a dreadful 
inheritance is the gout, the {curvy, or the king’s evil to 
tran{mit to our offspring! how happy had it been for 
the heir of many a great. eftate, had he been born a 
beggar, rather than to inherit his father’s fortunes at the 
expence of inheriting his difeafes ! : 

A. perfon labouring under any incurable malady ought 
not to marry. He thereby not only fhortens his own 
life, but, tranfmits mifery to others; but when both 
parties are deeply tainted with the fcrophula, the feurvy, 
or the like, the effeéts muft be ftill worfe.. If fuch 
have any iffue, they mult be miferable indeed. Want 
of attention to thefe things, in forming connections for 
life, has rooted out more families than plague, famine, 
or the fword; and as long as thefe conneétions are 


formed from mercenary views, the evil will be con- 
‘tinued *, 


* The Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus for 
having married a weak, puny woman; becaufe, faid they, inftead — 
of propagating a race of heroes, you will fill the throne with a 
progeny of changelings, 
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In our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing fo Jittle 
regard is had to the health and form of the objec. 
Our fportfmen know that the generous courfer cannot 
be bred out of the foundered jade, nor the fagacious 
fpaniel out of the fnarling cur. This is fettled upon 
immutable laws, The man who marries a woman of 
a fickly conftitution, and defcended of unhealthy pa- 
rents, whatever his views may be, cannot be faid to act 
a prudent part. A difeafed woman may prove fertile ; 
fhould this be the cafe, the family muft become an 
Infirmary : what profpect of happinefs the father of fuch 
a family has, we fhall leave any one to judge *. | 

‘Such children as bave the misfortune to be born of 
difeafed parents, will require to be nurfed with greater 
care than others. ‘This is the only way to “make amends - 
for the defects of conftitution; and it will often go a 
great length. A healthy nurfe, wholefome air, and 
jufficient exercife, will do wonders. But when thefe 
are neglected, little is to be expected from any other 
quarter. The defects of conftitution cannot be fupplied 
by medicine. 

Thofe who inherit any family difeafe ought to be 
very circumfpect in their manner of living. They fhould 
confider well. the nature of fuch difeafe, and guard 
againft it by a proper regimen. It is certain, that 
family difeafes have often, by: pioper care, been kept 
off for one generation ; and there js reason to believe, 
that, by perfifting in the fame courfe, fuch difcafes 
might at length be wholly eradicated. This is a fubjec& 
very little regarded, though of the greateft importance. 
Family conftitutions are as capable “of i improvement as 
pens eftates 5 3 and the libertine, who impairs the one, 


4 The Jews, by their baste. were, in certain cafes, forbid to 
have any manner of commerce with the difeafed; and indeed to 
this “all wife legiflators ought to have a fpecial regard. In fome 
countries, difeafed perfons have actually been forbid to marry. 
This is an evil of a complicated kind, a natural, deformity, 
and political mifchicf ; 3, and therefore requires a public epnfidera- 
HON. 


é 


does 
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does greater-injury to bis pofterity than» the prodigal 
who fquanders the other. 


Of the Clothing of Children. 


The clothing of an infant is fo fimple a matter, that 
iris furprifing how any perfon fhonld err in it; yet 
many children lofe their lives, and others are deformed, 
by inattention to this article. 

Nature knows of no ufe of clothes to an in‘ant, but 
to keep it warm. All that is neceffary for this purpole, 
is to wrap it in a foft loofe covering. Were a mother 
left to the diGtates of Nature alone, fhe would certainly 
purfue this courfe. But the bufinefs of dreffing an 
infant has long been out of the hands of mothers, and 
has at laft become a fecret which none but adepts 
pretend to underftand. 

From the moft early ages it has been thought ne- 
eéffary, chat a woman in labour fhould have fome 
perfon to attend her. This in time became a bufinefs 5 
and, as in all others, thofe who were employed _in it 
ftrove to outdo one another in the different branches of 
their profeffion. The drefling ofa child came of courfe 
to be confidered as the midwife’s province ; who no 
doubt imagined, that the more dexterity fhe could fhew 
in this article, the more her fkill would be admired. 
Her attempts were feconded by the vanity of parents, 
who, too often defirous of making a fhew of the infant 
as foon as it was born, were ambitious to have as much 
finery heaped upon it as poffible. Thus it came to be 
thought as neceflary for a midwife to excel in bracing 
and dreffing an infant, as for a furgeon to be expert in 
applying bandages to a broken limb; and the poor 
child, as toon as it came into the world, had as many 
rollers and wrappers applied to its body, as if every 
bone had been fractured in the birth; while thefe were 
often fo tight, as not only to gall and wound its tender 
frame, but even to obftruct the motion of the heart, 
lungs, and other organs neceffary for life. , 
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In moft parts of Britain, the prattice of rolling 
children with fo many bandages is now, in fome mea-) 
fure, laid afide ; but it would ftill be a difficult tafk to 
perfuade the generality of mankind, that the fhape of 
an infant does not entirely depend on the care of the 
midwife. So far, however, are all her endeavours to 
mend the fhape from being fuccefsful, that they con- 
ftantly operate the contrary way, and mankind-become 
deformed in proportion to the means ufed to prevent 
it, How little deformity of body is to be found among 
uncivilized nations? So little indeed, that it is vul- 
early believed they put all their deformed children to 
death. ‘The truth is, they hardly know fuch a thing as 
a deformed child. Neither fhould we, if we followed 
their example. Savage nations never think of mana- 
cling their children. They allow them the full ufe of 
every organ, carry them abroad in the open air, wafh 
their bodies daily in cold water, &c. By this manage- 
ment their children become fo ftrong and hardy, that 
by the time our puny infants get out of the nurfe’s arms, 
theirs are able to fhift for themfelves *, 

Among brute animals, no art is neceflary to procure 
afine fhape. Though many of them are extremely 
delicate when they come into the world, yet we never 
find. them grow crooked for want of. {waddling bands, 
Is Nature lefs generous to the human kind? No: but 
we take the bufinefs out of Nature’s hands, 

Not only the analogy of other animals, but the very 
feelings of infants tell us, they Gught to be kept eafy and 
free from all preffure. They cannot indeed tell their 
complaints; but they can fhew figns of pain ; and this 
they never fail to do, by crying when hurt by their 
clothes. No fooner are they freed from their bracings, 
thanthey feem pleafed and happy; yet, ftrange infa- 


_* A friend of mine, who was feveral years on the coaft of Af- 
rica, tells me, that the natives neither put any clothes upon their 
children, nor apply to their-bodies bandages of any kind, but lay 
them on a/pallet, and fuffer them to tumble about at pleafure ; yet 
they are all ftraight, and feldom have any difeafes ran 
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tuation! the moment they hold their peace, they are 
againjcommitted to their chains. 

If we confider the body of an infant as.a bundle of 
foft pipes, replenithed with fluids in continual motion, 
the danger of preffure will appear in the {trongeft light. 
Nature, in order to make way for the growth of chil- 
dren, has formed their bodies foft and flexible; and lett 
they fhould receive any injury from preflure in the 
womb, has furrounded the fetus every where with fluids. 
This fhews the care which Nature takes to prevent all 
unequal preffure on the bodies of infants, and to defend 
them againft every thing that might in the leaft cramp 
or confine their motions. . 

Even the bones of an infant are fo foft and cartila- . 

ginous, that they readily yield to the flighteft preffure, 
and eafily affume a bad fhape, which can never after be 
remedied. Hence it is, that fo many people appear 
with high fhoulders, crooked fpines, and flat breafts,. 
who were as well proportioned at their births as others, 
but had the misfortune to be {queezed out of {hape by the 
application of ftays and bandages, | 
_ Preffure,. by .obftructing the circulation, likewife 
prevents the equal diftribution of nourifhment to the 
different parts of the body, by which means the growth 
becomes unequal, One part grows too large, while 
another remains too {mall ; and thus in time the whole 
frame becomes difproportioned and mifhapen. To 
this we muft add, that when a child is cramped in its 
clothes, it naturally fhrinks from the part that is hurts 
and by putting its body into unnatural poftures, it be~ 
comes deformed by habit, 

Deformity of body may indeed proceed fr m weak- 
nefs or difeafe ; but in general, it is the effect of ime 
proper clothing. Nine-tenths, at leaft, of the deformity 
among mankind, muft be imputed to this caufe.. A 
deformed body is not only difagreeable to the eye, 
but by a bad figure both the animal and vital funétions 
muft be impeded, and of courfe health impaired, 
Hence few people remarkably mifhapen are ftrong or 
healthy, ) 

The 
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The new motions which commence at the birth, as 
the circulation of the whole mafs of blood through the 
lungs, refpiration, the *periftaltic motion, €c. afford 
another ftrong argument ‘for keeping the body of ‘an 
infant free from all preffure. Thefe organs, not having 
been accuftomed to “move, are eafily ftopped ; but 
when this happens, death muft enfue. Hardly. any 
methed could be devifed more effectually to ftop thefe 
motions, than bracing the body too tight with rollers * 
and bandages. Were thefe to be applied in the fame 
manner to the body of an adult for an equal length of 
time, they would hardly fail to hurt the digeftion and 
make him fick. How much more hurtful they mutt 
prove to the tender bodies of infants, we fhall leave any 
one to judge, 

Whoever confiders thefe things will not be furprifed, 
that fo many children die of convulfions foon after the 
birth. Thefe fits are generally attributed to fome in- 
ward caufe; but in fact they oftener proceed from our 
own imprudent conduct. JI have known a child feized 
with convulfion-fits foon after the midwife had done 
fwaddlisg it, who, upon taking off the rollers and ban- 
dages, was immediately relieved, and never had the dif- 
eafe afterwards. Numerous examples of this might be 
given, were they neceflary. | : 

Ir would be fafer to faften the clothes of an infant 
with ftrings than pins, as thefe often gall and irritate 
their tender fkins, and occafion diforders. Pins have 
been found fticking above half an inch into the body 
of a child, after it had died of cofvulfion fits, which 
in all probability proceeded from that caule. 

- Children are not only hurt by the tightnefs of their 
clothes, but alfo’ by the quantity. Every child has 
fome degree of fever after the birth; and if ic be loaded 
with too many clothes, the fever muft be increafed. 
But this is not all; the child is generally laid in bed 


”* This is by no means inveighing againft a thing that does not 
happen. In many parts of Britain at this day a roller, eight or 
ten feet in length, is applied tightly round the child’s body as foon 
as it is born. ; 
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with the mother, who is often likewife feverith s to 
which we may add the heat of the: bed-chamber, the 
wines, and other heating things, too frequently given 
to children immediately after the birth. When-all thefe 
are combined, which does not feldom happen, they 
muft increafe the fever to fuch a degree as will endan- 
ger the life of the infant. 

The danger of keeping infants too hot, will further 
appear, if we confider that, after they have been for 
fome time in the fituation mentioned. above, they are 
often fent into the country to be nurfed is a cold houfe, 
Is it any wonder, if a child, from fuch a tranfition, 
catches a mortal cold, or contracts fome. other fatal 
difeafe? When an infant is kepr too hot, its lungs, not 
being fufficiently expanded, are apt to remain weak and 
flaccid for life ; hence proceed coughs, confumptions, 
and other difeafes of the breaft. 

It would anfwer little purpofe to fpecify the parti- 
cular fpecies of drefs proper for an infant. Thefe will 
always vary in different countries, according to cuftom, 
and the humour of parents. The great rule to be 
obferved is, That a child have'no more clothes than are 
neceffary to keep i¢ warm, and that they be quite eafy for. 
its body. ss bina 

Stays are the very bane of infants. A volume would 
not fuffice to point out all the bad effects of this ridi- 
culous piece of drefs both on children and adults. 
The madnets in favour of ftays feems, however, to be 
fomewhat abated; and it is to be hoped the world 
will, in time, become wife enough to know, that the 
human fhape does nor folely depend upon whale-bone 
and bend leather*, | | 


* Stays made of bend leather are worn by all the women of 
lower {tation in many parts of England. Po- 
Tam forry to underftand, that there are fill mothers mad 
enough to lace their daughters very tight in order to improve their 
fhape. As reafoning would be totally loft upon fuch people, | fhall 
beg leave juft to alk them, Why there are ten defonmed women 
for one man? and likewife to recommend to their perufal a fhort 
moral precept, which forbids us to deform the human iy: 
I 


a 


T fhall only add’ with refpect to thé clotlies*of chils 
dren, that they ought to be kept’ thoroughly clean, 
_ Children perfpire more than adults; and if their clothes 
be not frequently changed, they become very hurtful. 
Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the tender fkins of 
infants, but likewife oceafion ill fmells; and what’ is 
worfe, tend to produce vermin and cutaneous dileafes, 

Cleanlinefs is not only agreeable to the eye, but tends 
greatly to preferve the health of children. It pro- 
motes the perfpiration, and, by that means, frees the 
body from’ fuperfluous humours, which, if retained, 
could not fail to occafion difeafes. No mother or nurfe 
can have any excufe for ajlowing a child to be dirty. 
Poverty may: oblige her to give it coarfe clothes; 
but if fhe does not keep them clean, it muft be her own 

fault. 


Of the Feod- of Children. 


Nature not only points out the food proper for an 
infant, but actually prepares it. This, however, is not 
fuficient to prevent fome who think themfelves wifer 
than Nature, from attempting to bring up their children 
without her provifion. Nothing can fhew the difpofi- 
tion which mankind have to depart from Nature more 
than their endeavouring to bring up children without 
the breaft. The mother’s milk, or that of a healthy 
nurfe, is unqueftionably the beft food for an infant. 
Neither art nor Nature can afford a proper fubftirute 
for it. Children may feem to thrive fora few months 
without the breaft; but when teething, the {mall pox, 
and other difeafes incident to childhood, come on, they 
generally perifh. 

A child, foon after the birth, fhews an inclination to 
fuck ; and there is no reafon why it fhould not be gra- 
tified. Itis true, the mother’s milk does not always 
come immediately after the birth; but this is the way 
to bring it: befides, the firft milk that the child can 
{queeze out of the breaft anfwers the purpofe of cleanf- 

ing, 
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ing, better than all the drugs in the apothecary’s fhop, 
and at the fame time prevents inflammations of the 
breaft, fevers, and other difeafes incident to mothers. 

It is ftrange how people came to think that the firft 
thing given toa child thould. be drugs. This is be- 
ginning with medicine by times, and no wonder if they 
generally end with ic. It fometimes happens,~ indeed, 
that a child does not difcharge the meconium, fo foon as 
could be wifhed; this has’ induced phyficians, in fuch 
cafes, to give fomething of an opening nature to cleanfe 
the firft pafflages. Midwives have improved upon this 
hint, and never ‘fail to give fyrups, oils, &c. whether 
they be neceffary or not. Cramming an infant with 
fuch indigeftible {tuff as foon as it is born, can hardly 
fail to make it fick, and is.more likely to occafion dif- 
eafes than to prevent them. Children are feldom long 
after the birth without having paffage both by ftool and 
urine ; though thefe evacuations may be wanting for 
fome time without any danger. But if children muft 
have fomething before they be allowed the breaft, lec 
it be a little thin water-pap, to which may be added an 
equal quantity of new milk; or rather water alone, 
with the addition of a little raw fugar. If this be given 
without any wines or fpiceries, it will neither heat the 
blood, load the ftomach, nor occafion gripes. 

Upon the firft fight of an infant, almoft every perfon 
is ftruck with the idea of its being weak, feeble, and 
wanting fupport. This naturally fuggefts the need of 
cordials. Accordingly wines are univerfally mixed with 
the firft food of children. Nothing can be more falla- 
‘ cious than this way of reafoning, or more hurtful to ins 
fants than the conduét founded upon it. Children 
require very little food for fome time after the birth; 
and what they receive fhould be thin, weak, light, and 
of acooling quality. A very fmall quantity of wine is 
fufficient to heat and inflame the blood of an infant ; 
but every perfon converfant in thefe matters mutt 
know, that moft of the difeafes of infants proceed from 
the heat of their humours. 

_ Ifthe mother or nurfe has enough of milk, the child 
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will need little or no other food before the third or fourth 
month. Ic will then be proper to: give it, once or 
twice a day, a little of fome food’ that is eafy of 
digeftion, as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth with 
bread in it, and fuch like. This will eafe the mother, 
will accuftom the child by degrees to take food, and 
will render the weaning both lefs difficult and lefs dan- 
gerous. All ereat and fudden tranfitions are to be 
avoided in nurfing. For this purpofe, the food of 
children ought not only to be fimple, but to refemble, 
as nearly as poffible, the properties of milk. Indeed 
milk itfelf-fhould make a principal part of their food, 
not only before they are weaned, but for fome time 
after. 

Next to milk, we would recommend good light 
bread. Bread may be given to a child as foon as it 
fhews an inclination. to chew; and it may at all times 
be allowed as much plain bread as it will eat. The 
very chewing of bread will promote the cutting of the 
teeth, and the difcharge of faliva, while, by mixing 
with the nurfe’s milk in the ftomach, it will afford an 
excellent nourifhment. Children difcover an early in- 
clination to chew whatever is put into their hands, 
Parents obferve the inclination, but generally miftake 
the object. Inftead of giving the child fomething 
which may at once exercife its gums and afford it 
nourifhment, they commonly put into its hands a piece 
of hard metal, or impenetrable coral. A cruft of bread 
is the beft gum-ftick. Ic not only anfwers the purpofe 
better than any thing elfe, but has the additional pro- 
perties of nourifhing the child and carrying the faliva 
down to the ftomach, which 1s too valuable a liquor 
to be loft. : 

Bread, befides being ufed dry, may be many ways 
prepared into food for children. One of the beit me- 
thods is to boil it in water, afterwards pouring the 
water off, and mixing with the bread a proper quantity 
of new milk unbdoiled. Milk is both more wholefome 
and nourifhing this way than boiled, and is lef{s apt to 
occafion coflivenels. For a child farther — 

rea 
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bread may be mixed in veal or chicken broth, made 
into puddings, or the like. Bread is a proper food for 
children at all times, provided it be plain, made of 
wholefome grain, and well fermented; but when en- 
riched with fruits, fugars, or fuch things, it becomes 
very unwholefome. 

It is foon enough to allow children animal food when 
they have gor teeth to eat it. They fhould never tafte 

it till after they are weaned, and even then they ought 

to ufe it fparingly. Indeed, when children live wholly 
on vegetable food, it is apt to four on their ftomachs 5 
but, on the other hand, too much flefh heats the body, 

and occafions fevers and other inflammatory difeafes. 

This plainly points out a due mixture of animal and 
vegetable food as moft proper for children. 

Few things prove more hurtful to infants than the 

common method of fweetening their food. Ic entices 
them to take more than they ought to do, which makes 
them grow fat and bloated. It is pretty certain, if the 
food of children were quite plain, that they would never 
take more than enough. ‘Their exceffes are entirely 
owing to nurfes. Ifa child be gorged with food at all 
hours, and enticed to take it, by making it fweet and 
agreeable to the palate, is it any wonder that fuch a 

child fhould in time be induced to crave more food — 
than it ought to have? 

Children may be hurt by too little as well as ‘too 
much food, After a child is weaned, it ought to be 
fed four or five times a day ; but fhould never be ace 

cuftomed to eat in the night; neither fhould it have too 

much ata time. Children thrive beft with {mall quanti- 
ties of food frequently given. This neither overloads 
the ftormach nor hurts the digeftion, and is certainly 
- mofl agreeable to nature. 

Wriers on nurfing have inveighed with fuch vehe- 
. Mence ayaintt giving children too much food, that many 
_ patents, by endeavouring to fhun that error, have run 
Int the Oppoiite extreme, and ruined the conftitutions 
of theit children. But the error of pinching children 
in their fogd is more hurtful than the other extreme, 

| | Nature 
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Nature has many ways of relieving herfelf when over- 
charged; but a child, who is pinched with hunger, will 
never become a trong or healthy man, That errors 
are frequently Committ ted on both fides, we are ready 
to acknowieuee ; but where one child is hurt by the 
quantity of its food, ten-fuffer from the quality. This 
is the principal Evil, and claims our ftricteft attention. 

Many people imagine, that the food which they 
themfelves love cannot be bad for their children: but 
this notion js very abfurd.” In the more advanced pe- 
‘riods of life we often acquire an inclination for food, 
which when children we could not endure, Befides, 
there are many things that by habit may agree very 
well with the flomach of a grown perfon, which would 
be hurtful to a child: as ~ high- feafoned, falted, and 
4tmoke-dried provifions, &c. Tt would alfo be improper 
to feed children with fat meat, {trong broths, rich foups, 
or the like. 

All ftrong liquors are hurtful to children. Some 
parents teach their children to guzzle ale, and other fer- 
mented liquors, at every meal.. Such a practice cannot 
fail to do mifchief, Thefe children feldom efcape the 
‘violence of the {mall- pox, meafles, hooping cough, or 
fome inflammatory diforder, Milk, water, butter- 
‘milk, or whey, are the moft proper for children to 
drink, If they have any thing ftronger, it may be fine 
{mall beer, or a little wine mixed with water. The 
flomachs of children can digeft well enough without 
the affiftance of warm ftimulants: befides, being natu- 
rally hot, they are eafily burt by every thing of a heat- 
ing quality. 

Few things are more hurtfol to children than unripe 
fruits. They weaken the powers of digeftion, and four 
and relax the flomach, by which means it ‘becomes a 
_ proper neft for infeéts. _ Children indeed fhew a great 

inclination for fruit, and I am apt to believe, that if 
‘good ripe fruit were allowed them in proper quantity, ic 
‘would | have no bad effects, We never find a natural 
inclination wrong, if properly regulated. Fruits are 
. generally of a cooling nature, and correct the heat and : 

acrimony | 
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acrimony of the humours. This is what moft children 
require; only care fhould be taken left they exceed. 
Indeed the beft way to prevent children from going to 
excefs in the ufe of fruit, or eating that which is bad, 1s: 
to allow them a proper quantity of what is good*. 

Roots which. contain a crude vifoid juice fhould be 
fparingly given to children. They fill the body with 
grofs humours, and tend to produce eruptive difeafes. 
This caution is peculiarly neceffary for the poor; glad 
to obtain, at a fmall price, what will fill the bellies of 
their children, they ftuff them two or thnee times a day 
with crude vegetables. Children had better eat a 
fmaller quantity of food which yields a wholefome 
nourifhment, than be crammed with what their digeftive 
powers are unable properly to affimilate. 5 

Butter ought likewife to be fparingly given to chil- - 
dren. It both relaxes the ftomach, and produces grofs 
humours, Indeed, moft things that are fac or oily have 
this effet. Butter when falted becomes {till more hurt- 
ful. Inftead of butter, fo liberally given to children in 
moft parts of Britain, we would recommend honey. 
Children who eat honey are feldom troubled with 
worms: they are alfo lefs fubje€t to cutaneous difeafes, 
as itch, feabbed head, @cc. . . 

Many people errin thinking that the diet of children 
ought to be altogether moift. When children live en- 
tirely upon flops, it relaxes their folids, renders them 
weak, and difpofes them to the rickets, the fcrophula, 
and other glandular diforders. Relaxation is one of the 
moft general caufes of the difeafes of children. Every 
thing, therefore, which tends to unbrace their folids, 
ought to be carefully avoided. 


* Children are always fickly in the fruit feafon, which may be 
thus accounted for: Two-thirds of the fruit which comes to mar- 
Ket in this country is really unripe ; and children, not being ina 
condition to judge for thernfelves, eat whatever they can lay their 
hands upon, which oftén proves little better than a poilon to their 
tender bowels. Servants, and others who have the care of chil- 
dren, fhould be {tridly forbidden to give them any fruit without 
the knowledge of their parents. , 
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We would not be underftood by thefe obfervations 
as confining children to any particular kind of food. 
Their diet. may be frequently varied, provided always 
that fufficient regard be had to fimplicity. 


Of the Exercife of Children. 


Of all the caufes which confpire to render the life of 
man fhort and miferable, none has greater influence than 
the want of proper Exercise: healthy parents, whole- 
fome food, and proper clothing, will avail little, where 
exercife is neglected. Sufficient exercife will make up 
for feveral defects in nurfing; but nothing can fupply 
the want of it. It is abfolutely neceffary to the health, 
the growth, and the ftreneth of children. 

The defire of.exercife is coéval with life itfelf. Were 
this principle attended to, many difeafes might be pre- 
vented. But, while indolence and fedentary employ- 
ments prevent two-thirds of mankind from either taking 
fufficient exercife themfelves, or giving it to their chil- 
dren, what have we to expect but difeafes and deformity ° 
among their offspring? The rickets, fo deftructive to 
children, never appeared in Britain till manufactures 
began to flourifh, and people, attratted by the love of 
gain, left the country to follow fedentary employments 
in great towns, It is amongft thefe people that this 
difeafe chiefly prevails, and not only deforms but kills 
many of their offspring. | . 

The conduct of other young animals fhews the pro- 
priety of: giving exercife to children. Every other 
animal makes ufe of its organs of motion as {oon as it 
can, and many of them, even when under-no necefiity: 
of moving in queft of food, cannot be reftrained with- 
out force. This is evidently the cafe with the calf, the 
lamb, and moft other young animals, If thefe crea- | 
tures were not.permitted to frifk about and take exer- 

‘cife, they would foon die or become difeafed.. The 
fame inclination appears very early in the human fpe- 
cies; but as they are not able to take exercife them- 

felves; 
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felves, it is the bufinefS of their parents and nurfes to 
affift them. 

Children may be exercifed various ways. The beft 
method, while they are light, is to carry them about in 
the nurfe’s arms *. This gives the nurle an opportu- 
nity of talking to the child, and of pointing out every 
thing that may pleafe and delight its fancy. Befides, it 
is much fafer than fwinging an infant in a machine, or 
leaving it to the care of fuch as are not fit to take care 
of themfelves. Nothing can be more abfurd than to 
fet one child to keep another; this conduct has proved 
fatal to many infants, and has rendered others milerable 
for life. 

When children begin to walk, the fafeft and beft 
method of leading them about is by the hands. The 
common way, of {winging them in leading ftrings fixed 
to their backs, has feveral bad confequences. It makes 
them throw their bodies forward, and prefs with their 
whole weight upon their ftomach and breaft; by this 
means the breathing is obftruéted, the breaft flattened, 
and the bowels compreffed ; which muft hurt the di- 
geftion, and occafion confumptions of the iungs, and 
other difeafes. C2 

It is a common notion, that if children are fet upon 
their feet too foon, their legs will become crooked. 
‘There is reafon to believe, that the very reverfe of this 
is true. Every member acquires ftrength in proportion 
as it is exercifed, ‘fhe limbs of children are weak in- 
deed, but their bodies are proportionally light; and had 
they fkill to direét themfelves, they would foon be able 
to fupport their own weight. Whoever heard of any 
other animal that became crooked by ufing its legs too 
foon? Indeed, if a child is not permitted to make any 
ufe of its legs till a confiderable time after the birth, 
and be then fet upon them with its whole weight at 


* The nurfe ought to be careful to keep the child in a proper 
pofition; as deformity is often the confequence of inattention to 
this cireumiftance. Its fituation ought alfo to be frequently changed, 
I have known a child’s legs bent all on one fide, by the nurfe car- 
rying it con{tantly on one arm. 
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once, there may be fome danger ; but this proceeds en-= 
tirely from the child’s not having been accuftomed to 
ufe its legs from the beginning, 

Mothers of the poorer fort think they are great gainers 
by making their children lie or fit while they themfelves 
work. In this they are greatly miftaken. By negleé- 
ing to give their children exercife, they are obliged to 
keep them a long time before they can do any thing for 
themfelves, and to.{pend more on medicine than would 
have paid for proper care. 

To take care of their children, isthe moft ufeful bu- 
finefs in which even the poor can be employed: but, 
alas! it is not always in their power. Poverty often 
obliges them to negledt their offspring in order to pro- 
cure the neceflaries‘of life. When this is the cafe, it 

becomes the intereft as well as the duty of the public 

to affiftthem. Ten thoufand times more benefit would 
~ accrue to the State, by enabling the poor to bring up 
their own children, than from all the hofpitals * that ever 
can be erected for that purpofe. 

Whoever confiders the ftruéture of the human body 
will foon be convinced of the neceflity of exercife for 
the health of children. The body is compofed of an 
infinite number of tubes, whofe fluids cannot be pufhed 
on without the action and preffure of the mufcles, But, 
if the fluids remain inactive, obftructions muft happen, 
and the humours will of courfe be vitiated, which can- 
not fail to occafion difeafes. Nature has furnifhed both 
the veflels which carry the blood and lymph with nue 
merous valves, in order that the action of every mufcle 
might pufh forward their contents; but without ac- 


* Jf it were made the intereft of the poor to keep their chil- 
dren alive, we fhould lofe very few of them. A {mall premium 
given annually to each poor family, for every child they have alive 
at the year’s end, would fave more infant lives than if the whole 
revenue of the crown were expended on hofpitals for this purpofe, 
This would make the poor efteem fertility a blefling; whereas 
many of them think it the greateft curfe that can befal them; 
and in place of withing their children to live, fo far does poverty 
get the better of natural affection, that they are often very happy 
when they die. ‘ 

tion, 
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tion, this admirable contrivance can have no. effect, 

This part of the animal ceconomy proves to a denon- 
ftration the neceffity of exercife for the prefervation of 
health. 

Arguments to fhew.the importance of exercife might 
be drawn from every part of. the animal ceconomy ; 
without exercife, the circulation, of the blood cannot be 
properly carried on, nor the different fecretions duly 
performed ; without exercife, the fluids canhot be pro- 
perly prepared, nor the folids rendered ftrong or firm. 
The action of the heart, the motion of the tangs s, and 
all the vital funGtions, are greatly. aflifted by exercife, 
But to point out the manner in which thefe effects are 

roduced, would lead us farther into the ceconomy of 
the human body, than moft of thofe for whom this trea- 
tife is intended would be able to follow. We. fhall 
therefore only add, that, when exercife is neglected, none 
of the animal fundtions can be duly performed; and when 
this is the cafe, the whole con{titution mutt gQ to wreck, 

A good confitution ought certainly to be our firft 
object in the management of children. It lays a foun- 
dation for their being ufeful and happy in ‘life : and 
whoever neglects it, not only fails in his duty to his 
offspring, but to fociety. 

One very common error of parents, by which they 
hort the conftitutions of their children, is the fending 
them too youngto fchool, This is often done folely to 
prevent trouble, When the child is at fchool, he needs 
no.keeper. Thus the fchool-mafter is made the nurfe; 
and the poor child is fixed toa feat feven or eight hours 
a day, which time ought to be {pent in exercile and di- 
verfions. Sitting fo long cannot fail to’ produce’ the 
wortt effects upon the body; nor is the mind lefs in- 
jured. Early application weakens the faculties, and 
often fixes in the: mind an averfion to books, which 
continues for life*, — 


Bur 
* It is undoubtedly the duty of parents to inftru@ their chil- 


dren, at leaft till they are of an age proper to take fome care of 
C4 themi- 
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But fuppofe this were the way to make children fcho- 
lars, it certainly ought not to be done at the expence of 
their conftitutions. Our anceftors, who feldom went 
to fchool very young, were not lefs learned than we. 
But we imagine the boy’s education will be quite mar- 
red, unlefs he be carried to fchool in his nurfe’s arms. 
No wonder if fuch hot-bed plants feldom become either 
{cholars or men! 

Not only the confinement of children in public 
{chools, but their number, often proves hurtful. Chil- 
dren are much injured by being kept in crowds within 
doors; their breathing not only renders the place uns 
wholefome, but if any one of them happen to be dif- 
eafed, the reft catch the infeétion. A fingle child has 
been often known to communicate the bloody flux, the 
hooping cough, the itch, or other difeafes, to almolt 
every individual in a numerous fchool. 

But, if fafhion muft prevail, and infants are to be 
‘fent to fchool, we would recommend it to teachers, 
as they value the interefts of fociety, not to confine 
them too long at a time, but allow them to run 
about and play at fuch aétive diverfions as may 
promote their growth, and ftrengthen their confti- 
tutions. Were boys, inftead of being whipped for 
ftealing an hour to run, ride, fwim, or the like, en- 
couraged to employ a proper part of their time in thefe 
manly and uleful exercifes, it would have many excellent 
effects. 

It would be of great fervice to boys, if, at a proper 
age, they were taught the military exercife. This would 
increafe their {trength, infpire them with courage, and 
when their country called for their affiftance, would 
enable them to a¢t in her defence, without being obliged 
to undergo a tedious and troublefome courfe of inftruc- 


themfelves. ‘This would tend much to confirm the ties of parental 
tendernefs and filial affef&tion, of the want of which there are at 
prefent fo many deplorable inftances. ‘Though few fathers have 
time to inftruét their children, yet moft mothers have ; and furely 
they cannot be better employed. per 


, tions, 
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tions, at a time when they are lefs fit to learn new mo- 
tions, geftures, &c.* 

An effeminate education will infallibly fpoil the beft 
natural conftitution ; and if boys are brought up in a 
more delicate manner than.even girls ought to be, they 
will never be men. 

Nor is the common education of girls lefs hurtful to 
the conftitution than that of boys. Mifs is fet down to 
her frame before fhe can put on her clothes; and is 
taucht to believe, that to excel at the needle 1s the only 
thing that canentitle her to general efteem. It is un- 
neceflary here to infift upon the dangerous confequences 
of obliging girls to fittoo much. ‘They are pretty well 
known, and are too often felt at a certain time of 
life. But fuppofing this critical period to be got 
over, greater dangers {till await them when they come 
to be mothers. Women who have been early accuf- 
tomed to a fedentary life, generally run great hazard 
in childbed; while thofe who have been ufed to romp 
about, and take fufficient exercife, are feldom in any 
danger. | | 
One hardly meets with a girl who can at the fame 
time boafl of early performances by the needle, and a 
good conftitution. Clofe and early confinement ge- 
nerally occafions indigeftions, head-achs, pale com- 
plexions, pain of the ftomach, lofs of appetite, coughs, 
confumptions of the lungs, and deformity of body. The 
la(t of thefe indeed is not to be wondered at, confidering 
the awkward poftures in which girls fit at many kinds of 
needle-work, and the delicate flexible ftate of their bo~ 
_ Gies in the early periods.of life. - 
_ Would mothers, inftead of having their daughters 
inftruéted in many trifling accomplifhments, employ 
them in plain work and houfewifery, and allow them 


* Tam happy to find that the matters of academies now begin 
to put in prattice this advice. Hach of them ought to keep a drill 
ferjeant for teaching the boys the military exercife, . This, befides 
contributing to their health and vigour of body, would have many 
other happy effects,“ } 

, fuffi- 
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fuficient exercife in the open air, they would both 
make them more healthy mothers, and more ufeful 
_ members of fociety. -I am no enemy to genteel ac- 
complifhments, but would have them only confidered 
as fecondary, and always difregarded when they impair 
health. 

Many people imagine it a great advantage for chil- 
dren to be early taught to earn their bread. This opi- 
nion Is certainly right, provided they were fo employed 
as not to hurt their health or growth; but, when thefe 
fuffer, fociety, inftead of being benefited, is a real lofer 
by their labour. ‘There are few employments, except 
fedentary ones, by which children can earn.a livelihood; 
and if they be fet to thefe too foon, it ruins their cons 
ftitutions. Thus, by gaining a few years from child. 
hood, we generally lofe twice as many in the latter 
period of life, and even render the perfon lefs ufeful 
while he does live. 

In order to be fatisfied of the truth of this obferva- 
tion, we need only look into the great manufacturing 
towns, where we fhall find a puny degenerate race of 
people, weak and fickly all their lives, feldom exceed- 
ing the middle period of life; or if they do, being unfit 
for bufinefs, they become a burden to fociety. Thus 
arts and manufactures, though they may increafe the 
riches of a country, are by no means favourable to 
the health of its inhabitants. Good policy would 
therefore require, that fuch people as labour during - 
life, fhould not be fet too early to work, Every 
perfon converfant in the breed of horfes, or other 
working animals, knows, that if they be fet to hard 
Jabour too foon, they never will turn out to advan- 
tage. This is equally true with refpect to the human 
{pecies. (55M < 

There are, neverthelefs, various ways of, employing 
young people, without hurting their health. The eafier 
parts of gardening, hufbandry, or any bufinefs carried 
on without doors, are moft proper, ‘Thefe are employ- 
ments which moft young people are fond of, and fome 

parts 
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parts of them may always be acapted to their age, tafte, 
and ftrength*. 

Such parents, however, as are under the neceffity of 
employing their children within doors, ought to allow. 
them fufficient time for alive diverfions without. This 
would both encourage them to do more work, and pre= 
vent their conflitutions from being hurt. 

Some imagine, that exercife within doors ts fufficient ; 
but they are greatly miftaken. One hour fpent in run- 
ning, or any other exercife without doors, 1s worth ten 
within. When children cannot go abroad, they may 
indeed be exercifed at home. The beft. method> of 
doing this, is to make them run about in a long room, 
or dance. This Jaft kind of exercife, if not carried to 
excefs, is of excellent fervice to young people. It 
cheers the fpirits, promotes perfpiration, {trengthens 
the limbs, &c. 1 knew an eminent phyfician who ufed 
to fay, that he made his children dance, inftead of giving 
them phyfic. It were well if more people followed his 
example. 

The coup Batu may be confidered as an aid to ex- 
ercife. By it the body is braced and ftrengthened, the 
circulation and fecretions promoted, and, were it con- 
ducted with prudence, many difeafes, as rickets, fcro< 
phula, &c. mightthereby be prevented: The ancients, 
who took every method to render children. hardy and 
robuft, were no {trangers to the ufe of the cold bath; 
and, if we may credit report, the practice of immerfing 
children daily in cold water muft have been very coms 
mon among our anceftors, “ 

The greateft objection to the ufe of the cold bath 
arifes from the fuperftitious prejudices of nurfes. Thefe 
are often fo ftrong, that it is impoffible to bring them 
to make a proper ufe of it. 1 have known fome of 
them who would not dry a child’s fkin after bathing ir, 
Jeft it fhould deftroy the effect of the water, Others 


* Ihave been told that in China, where the police is the beft in 
the world, all the children’ are employed in the eafier part of 
ag and hufbandry ; as weeding, gathering {tones off the 
and, and fach like. . 

| +3 will 
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wil] even put clothes dipt in the water upon the child, 

and either put it to bed or fuffer it to go about in that 
condition. Some believe, that the whole virtue of the 
water depends upon its being dedicated to a particular 
faint; while others place their confidence in a certain 
number of dips, as three, feven, nine, or the like; and 
the world could not perfuade them, if thefe do not fuc- 
ceed, totry ita little longer. Thus, by the whims of 
nurfes, children lofe the benefit of the cold bath, and 
the hopes of the phyfician from that medicine are often 
‘fruftrated. 

We ought not, however, entirely to fet afide the 
cold bath, becaufe fome nurfes make a wrong ufe of it. 
Every child, when in health, fhould at leaft-have its 
extremities daily wafhed in cold water. This is a par- 
tial ufe of the cold bath, and is better than none, In 
winter this may fuffice; but, in the warm feafon, if a 
child be relaxed, or feem to have a tendency to the 
rickets or fcrophula, its whole body ought to be fre- 
quently immerfed.in cold water. Care however. mutt 
be taken not to do this when the body is hot, or the 
ftomach full, The child fhould be dipped only once 
at a time, fhould be taken out eae and te 
its {kin well rubbed with a dry cloth. 


The bad Effects of unwholefome Lr upon Children. 


Few things prove more deftructive to children than 
confined or unwholefome air. This is one reafon why 
fo few of thofe infants, who are put into hofpitals, or 
pariflr workhoufes, live. Vhefe places are generally 
crowded with old, fickly, and infirm people ; by which 
means the air 1s rendered fo extremely Re tye: that 
it becomes a poifon to infants. 

Want of wholefome air is likewife deftructive to 
many of the children born in great towns. There the 
poorer fort of inhabitants live in low, dirty, confined 


houfes, to which the frefh air has hardly any accefs. ~ 


Though grown people, who are hardy and robuft, may 


live in fuch fituations, yet they generally prove fatal to 
their 
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their offspring, few of whom arrive at maturity, and 
thofe who do are weak and deformed. As fuch people 
are not in a condition to carry their children abroad into 
the open air, we mutt lay our account with lofing the 
preater part of them. But the rich have not this ex- 
cule. It is their bufinefs to fee that their children be 
daily carried abroad, and that they be kept in the open 
air for a fufficient time. This will always fucceed bet- 
ter if the mother goes along with them. Servants are 
often negligent in thefe matters, and allow a child to 
fit or lie on the damp ground, inftead of leading or car- 
rying it about. The mother furely needs air as wedl as 
her children; and how can fhe be better employed than 
in attending them? 

A very bad cultom prevails, of making children fleep 
in fmall apartments, or crowding two or three beds into 
one chamber: Inftead of this, the nurfery ought always 
to be the largeft and belt aired room in the houfe. 
When children are confined in fmall apartments, the 
air not only becomes unwholefome, but the heat relaxes 
their folids, renders them delicate, and difpofes them 
to colds and many other diforders. Nor is the cuftom 
of wrapping them up too clofe in cradles lefs pernicious. 
One would think that nurfes were afraid left children 
fhould fuffer by breathing free air, as many of them 
actually cover the child’s face while afleep, and others 
Wrap a covering over the whole cradie, by which means 
the child is forced to breathe the fame air over and 
over all the time it fleeps. Cradles indeed are on many 
accounts hurtful to children, and it would be better if 
the ufe of them were totaily laid afide*. | 
A child 

* It is amazing how children efcape fuffocation, confidering the 
manner in which they are often rolled up in flannels, &c. J lately 
attended an infant, whom I found muffled up over head and ears 
in many folds of fanuel, though it was in the middle of June, 1 
begged for a little free air to the poor babe; but though this 
indulgence was granted during my {tay, | found it always on my 
-feturn in the fame fituation. Death, as might be expected, foon 
freed the infant from all its miferies: but it was not in my power 


to freethe minds of its ts fi th nhite ; 
fatal to their child, abe PROPIEARE CE ee BeShenree which provéd 
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A child is generally laid to fleep with all its clothes 
on; and if a number of others are heaped above them, 
it mult be overheated ; by which means it cannot fail 
to catch cold on being taken out of the cradle, and ex- 
pofed to the open air with only its ufual clothing, which 
is too frequently the cafe. 

Children who are kept within doors all day, and fleep 
all night in warm clofe apartments, may, with great 
propriety, be compared to plants, nurfed in a hot-houfe, 
inflead of the open air, Though fuch plants may by this 
means be kept alive for fume time, they will never ar- 
rive at that degree of ftrength, vigour, and magnitude, 
which they would have acquired in the open air, nor 
would they be able to bear it afterwards, fhould they be 
expofed to it. 
~ Children brought up in the country, who have been 
accuftomed to open air, fhould not be too early fent to 
great towns, where it is confined and unwholefome. 
This is frequently done with a view to forward their 
education, but proves very hurtful to their health. All 
fchools and femibaries of learning ought, if poffible, to 
be fo fituated as to have frefh, dry, wholefome air, and 
fhould never be too much crowded. 

Without entering into a detail of the particular ad- 
vantages of wholefome air to children, or of the bad 
confequences which proceed from the want of it, I fhall 
only obferve, that of feveral thoufands of children 
which have been under my care, I do not remember 
one inftance of a fingle child who continued healthy in 
a clofe confined fituation ; but have often known the 
moft obftinate difeafes cured by removing them from 
fuch a fituation to an open free air. 


Of Nurfes. 


It is not here intended to lay down rules for the 
choice of nurfes. This would be wafting time. Com- 


I was very lately called to fee an infant which was faid to be 
expiring in convulfion fits. I defired the mother to {trip the child, 
aud wrap it in a loofe covering. It had no more conyulfion fits. - 
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mon fenfe will direct every one to choofe a woman who 
is healthy, and has plenty of milk*. If fhe be at the 
fame time cleanly, careful, and good-natured, the can 
hardly fail to make a proper nurfe. After all, how- 
ever, the only certain proof of a good nurfe, is a healthy 
child upon her breaft. But, asthe mifcondu& of nurfes 
often proves fatal to children, it will be of importance 
to point out a few of their moft baneful errors, in order 
to roufe the attention of parents, and to make them 
look more ftri€tly into the conduct of thofe to whom 
they commit the care of their infant offspring. 

Though it admits of fome exceptions, yet we may 
lay it down as a general rule, That every woman who 
nurfes for hire fhould be carefully looked after, otherwise 
She will not do'ber duty. For this reafon parents ought 
always to have their children nurfed under their own 
eye, if poffible; and where this cannot be done, they 
fhould be extremely circumfpeét in the choice of thofe 
perfons to whom they intruft them. It is folly to ima- 

ine that any woman, who abandons her own-child to 
fuckle another for the fake of gain, fhould feel all the 
affections of a parent towards her nurfling: yet fo ne- 
ceffary are thefe affections ina nurfe, that, but for them, 
the human race would foon be éxtin¢t. | 

One of the moft common faults of thofe who nurfe 
for hire, is dofing children with ftupefactives,-or fuch 
things as lull them afleep. An indolent nurfe, who 
does not give a child fufficient exercife in the open air 
to make it fleep, and does not choofe to be difturbed by 
it inthe night, will feldom: fail to procure fer it a dofe 
of laudanum, diacodium, faffron, or, what anfwers the 
fame purpole, a dofe of {pirits or other ftrong liquors. 
Thefe, though they be certain poifon to infants, are 
every day adminiftered by many-who bear the character 
of very good nurfes +. 

_ * I have often known people fo impofed upon, as to give an 
ane to a nurfe to be fuckled who had not one drop of milk in her 

+ If a mother on vifiting her child at nurfe finds it always afleep, 
é I would advife hg to remove it immediately ; otherwife it will foon 
Heep its lat, SP LISTI Se IP See Cake 
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A nurfe who has not milk enough is apt to imagine 
that this defect may be fupplied by giving the child 
wines, cordial waters, or other ftrong liquors. This 
Is an egregious miftake. “The only thing that has any 
chance to fupply the place of the nurfe’s milk, muft be 
fomewhat nearly of the fame quality, as cow’s milk, 
afs’s milk, or beef tea, with a little bread. It never 
can be done by the help of {trong liquors, Thefe, in- 
{tead of nourifhing an infant, never fail to produce the 
contrary effect. 

Children are often hurt by nurfes fuffering them to 
cry long and vehemently. This ftrains their tender 
bodies,.and frequently occafions ruptures, inflammations 
of the throat, lungs, &c. A child never continues to 
cry long without fome caufe, which might always be 
difcovered by proper attention; and:the nurfe who can 
hear an infant cry till it las almoft fpent itfelf, without 
endeavouring to pleafe it, muft be cruel indeed, and is 
unworthy to be intrufted with the care of an human 
creature. 

Nurfes who deal much in medicine are always to be 
fufpected. They truft to it, and negleé& their duty. 
I never knew a good nurfe who had her Godfrey’s cor- 
dial, Daffy’s elixirs, Dalby’s carminative, &c. at hand. 
Such generally imagine, that a dofe of medicine will 
make up for all defects in food, air, exercife, and clean~ 
linefs.. By errors of this kind, I will venture to fay, 
that one half the children who die annually in London 
lofe their lives. . 

Allowing children to continue long wet, is another 
very pernicious cuftom of indolent nurfes. This is 
not omy difagreeable, but it galls and frets the infant. 
and, by relaxing the folids, occafions f{crophulas, rickets, 
and other difeafes, A dirty nurfe is always to be fuf- 
pected. ? 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of children 
from bad humours, by throwing them upon the fkin: 
by this means fevers and other difeafes are prevented. 
Nurfes are apt to miftake fuch critical eruptions for an 
itch, or fome other inletious ciforderg Accordingly 

they 
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they take every method to:drive them in, In this way 
many children lofe their lives; and:no wonder; as Nature 
is oppofed in the very method fhe takes to relievethem: 
Tt ought to be a rule,» whichevery nurfe fhould obferve; 
never to {top any eruption without ‘proper advice, or 
being well affured that it isnot of acritical nature. At 
any rate, it is never to be done without previous evacu- 
ations. iswoq 1dr WYIBVS 9341 03 
Loofe ftools is another method by which Natureioften 
prevents-or carries off the difeafes of infants. If thele 
proceed too far, no doube'they ought-to be. checked; 
but this is never-to be done without the greateft caution. 
Nurfes, tpon the firft appearance of Joofe ftools,; fre- 
quently fly to the ufe of aftringents, or fuch things as | 
bind the body. Hence inflammatory. fevers, and other 
fatal difeafes, are occafioned. A dofe of rhubarb, a 
gentle vomit, or fome. other evacuation, fhould always 
precede the ufe of aftringent, medicines, 
_ One. of the greateft faults of nurfes is, concealing the 
difeafes of children from their parents. This'they are 
extremely ready to do, efpecially when the difeafe is the 
effect of their own negligence. Many inftances might 
be given of perfons who have been rendered.Jame for 
life by a fall from their nurfe’s arms, which fhe, through 
fear, concealed till the misfortune was pait cure. . Every 
parent who intrufts a nurfe with the care of-a child, 
ought to give her the ftricte(t charge not to conceal the 
moft trifling diforder or misfortune that may befal it. 
_ We can fee no reafon why a nurfe, who conceals any 
misfortune which happens to.a child under her care, till 
it lofes its life or limbs,- fhould not be punifhed. A few 
examples of this would fave the lives of many infants; 
but as there is little reafon to expect that it ever will be 
the cafe, we would earneftly recommend it to all parents 
to look carefully after their children, ‘and not to cruft fo 
yaluable a treafure entirely in the hands'of an‘hireling, 
~ No perfon ought to imagine thele things: unworthy 
of his attention, On the proper management of ‘children 
depend not only their health and ufefulnefS in’ live, but 
likewife the fatety and profperivy of the flare to which 
so ' . 13, 
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they belong. Effeminacy ever will prove the ruin of 
any ftate where it .prevails; and, when its foundations 
are laid in infancy, it can never afterwards be. wholly 
eradicated, Parents who love their offspring, and wifh 
well to their country, ought therefore, in the manage- 
ment of their children, to avoid every thing that may - 
have a tendency to make them weak or effeminate, and 
to take every method in their power to render their 
conftitutions {trong and hardy. 


By arts like thefe 

Laconia nurs’d of old her hardy fons ; 

And Rome’s unconquer’d legions urg’d their way, 
Unhurt, thro’ every toil in every clime *. 


Few things tend more to the deftruction of children 
than drenching them with drugs. That medicine may 
be fometimes neceflary for children, I do not deny ; but 
that it hurts them ten times for once it does them good, 
{ will venture to affert. A London mother, the moment 
her child feems to ail any thing, runs immediately to the 
‘apothecary, who throws in his powders, pills, and po- 
tions, till the poor infant is potfoned; when the child 
might have been reftored to perfect health by a change 
‘of diet, air, exercife, clothing, or fome very eafy and 
fimple regulation. . 

But mifeuided fondnefs is not fatisfied with drugging 
children from the apothecary’s fhop: many of them are 
fed from the fame quarter. A ftarch from the Weft 
‘Indies, called flour of arrow-root, is the food of thofe 
infants whofe parents can afford to pay for it. I lately 
offended-a mother very much by faying, it was not half 
fo good as oatmeal, though more than ten times the 
price. Ofthis, however, fhe had fufficient proof by a 
child in her arms, who had been fed on that root, and, 
though a year and a half old, could fearcely put a foot 
to the ground, while her neighbour’s child, only nine 
months old, but nurfed in the north country manner, 
could, by a hold of the finger, run all over the houfe. © 


* Armftrong, , 
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Thave taken notice of this powder, to fhew the in- 
fluence’ of fafhion even in the feeding of aninfant. 1 
with it. were the only inftance I could give of the fatal 
effeéts. of the fame caufe. Ten thoufand infants in this 
ifland, before they are out of the nurfe’s atms, fip tea 
twice a-day; which, to be fure; is the true way to pro- 
pagate heroes ! . = 


Conair: vi 
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HAT men are expofed to particular difeafes from 
the occupations which they follow, is a fact well 
known; but to remedy this evil is a matter of fome di 
ficuity. Moft people are under the neceffity of follow- 
ing thofe employments to which they have been bred,. 
whether they be favourable to health or not. For 
this reafon, inftead of inveighing, in a general way, as 
fome authors have done, again{ft thofe occupations — 
which are hurtful to health, we fhall endeavour to 
point out the circumftances in each of them from which 
the danger chiefly arifes, and to propofe the moft ra« 
tional methods of preventing it. | 
Chymifts, founders, forgers, glafs-makers, and feve- 
ral other artifts, are hurt by the unwholefome air which 
they are obliged to breathe. This air isnot only loaded 
with the noxious exhalations arifing from metals and 
minerals, but is fo charged with phlogifton as to be. 
rendered unfit for expanding the lungs fufficiently, 
and anfwering the other important purpofes of refpira- 
tion, Hence proceed afthmas, coughs, and confump- 
tions of the lungs, fo incident to perfons who follow 
thefe employments. 
| aes To 
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To prevent fuch confequences as far as poffible, the 
places where thefe occupations are carried on ought to 
be conftruéted in fuch a manner as to difcharge the 
fmoke and other exhalations, and admit a free current 
of frefh air. Such artifts ought never to continue long 
at work ; and when they give over, they fhould fuffer 
themfelves to cool gradually, and put on their clothes 
before they go into the open air. They ought never to 
drink large quantities of cold, weak, or watery liquors 
while their bodies are hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, 
fallads, or any thing that is cold on the ftomach *. 

Miners, and all who work under ground, are like- 
wife hurt by unwholefome air. The air, by its ftagna- 
tion in deep mines, not only lofes its proper {pring : and 
other qualities neceflary for refpiration, but is often 
loaded with fuch noxious exhalations as to become a moft 
deadly poifon. 
~The two kinds of air which prove moft deftructive 
to miners, are what they call the fire damp, and the 
‘choke damp. In both cafes the air becomes a poifon by 
its being loaded with phlogifton. The danger from 
the former may be ebviated by making it explode be- 
fore it accumulates in too great quantities ; and the lat- 
ter may be generally carried off by promoting a free cir- 
culation of air in the mine. 

Miners are not only hurt by unwholefome air, but 
Jikewife by the particles of metal which adhere to their 
dkin, clothes, &c, Thefe are abforbed, or taken up 
into the body, and occafion palfies, vertigoes, and 
‘other nervous affections, which often prove fatal. Fallo- 
pius obferves, that thofe who work in mines of mer- 
-cury feldam live above three or four years. » Lead, and 
feveral. other metals, are likewife — pernicious to the 
health. 
Miners ought never to’ go to aioe fafting, nor to 
‘continue too long at ies Their od ought to be 


\ % When perfons heated with labour have drunk cold liquor, they 


ought to continue. at work for fome time after. 
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nourifhing, and their liquor generous: nothing more 
certainly hurts them than living too low... They fhould 
by all means avoid: coftivenef%. This may either be 
done by chewing a little rhubarb, or taking a fufficient 
quantity of fallad oi]... Oil not only opens the body, 
but fheathes and defends the inteitines from. the ill 
effets of the metals... All who work in mines or metals 
ought to wath carefully, and to change their clothes as - 
foon as they give over working. Nothing would tend 
more to preferve the health of fuch people thanva ftrict, 
and almoft.relig:ous, regard. to,cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers, painters, gilders, fmelters, makers of white 
lead, and many others who work in metals, are liable.to 
the fame difeafes as miners; and ought to obferve the 
fame directions for avoiding them. | 

Tallow-chandlers,. boilers of oil, and all who work in 
putrid animal fubftances, are likewife. liable to fuffer 
from the unwholefome fmells. or efluvia of thefe 
bodies, . Phey ought to pay the fame regard to clean- 
linefs as miners ; and when they are. affected with nau- 
fea, ficknefs, or indigeftion, we would advife them to 
take a vomit or a gentle purge. Such fubftances ought 
always to be manufactured as foon as poffible. When 
long kept, they not only become unwholefome to thofe 
who manufacture them, but likewife to people who live 
in the neighbourhood, | | 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this part of 
our fubject, to fpecify the difeafes peculiar to perfons 
of every occupation; we fhall therefore. confider man- 
kind under the general clafles-of Laborious, Sedentary, 
and Stydious. . 


THE LABORIOUS, 


_ Though thofe who follow laborious employments are 
in general the moft healthy of mankind, yet the nature 
of their occupations, and the places where they are Car- 
ried on, expofe’ them more particularly to fome dif- 
eafes. Hutbandmen, for example, are expofed to all 
the viciflitudes of the weather, which, in this country, 
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are often very great and fudden, and occafion colds, 
coughs, quinfies, rheumatifms, fevers, and other acute 
diforders. They are likewife forced to work hard, and 
often to carry burdens above their ftrength, which, 
by overitraining the veffels, occafion afthmas, ruptures, 
pleurifies, &c. 

Thofe who labour without doors are often afflicted 
with intermitting fevers or agues, occafioned by the 
frequent viciffitudes of heat and cold, poor living, bad 
water, fitting or lying on the damp ground, evening 
doled night z air, &c. to which they are frequently ex- 

ofed 

Such as bear heavy burdens, as porters, labourers, 
&c. are obliged to draw in the air with much greater 
force, and alfo to keep their lungs diftended with more 
violence than is neceffary for common refpiration: by 
this means the tender veffels of the lungs are over- 
ftretched, and often burft, infomuch that a fpitting of 
blood or fever enfues. Hippocrates mentions an in- 
ftance to this purpofe, of a man, who, upon a wager, 
carried an afs; but was foon after feized witha fever, a 
vomiting of blood, and a rupture. 

Carrying heavy burdens is generally the effect of 
mere lazinefs, which prompts people to do at once 
what fhould be done at twice. Sometimes it proceeds 
from vanity or emulation. Hence it is, that the 
ftrongeft men are moft commonly hurt by heavy bur- 
dens, hard labour, or feats of adtivity. It is rare to 
find one who boatts of his flrength without a rupture, 
a fpitting of blood, or fome other difeafe, which he 
reaps as the fruit of his folly. One would imagine the 
daily inftances we have of-the fatal effects of carrying 
great weights, running, wreftling, and the like, would 
be fufficient to prevent fuch practices, 

There are indeed fome employments which necefiarily 
require a great exertion of ftrength; as porters, black- 
{miths, carpenters, &c. None ought to follow thefe but 
‘men of {trong body; and they fhould never exert their 
ftrength to the utmoft, nor work too long. When the 
miuicles are violently ftrained, frequent reft is neceflary, 

in 
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in order that they may recover their tone; without this» 
the ftrength and conftitution will foon be worn out, and 
a premature old age be induced. 

The erifipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire, is a difeafe 
very incident to the laborious. It is occafioned by 
whatever gives a fudden check to the perfpiration, as 
drinking cold water when the body is warm, wet feet, 
keeping on wet clothes, fitting or lying on the damp 
eround, &c. It is impoffible for thofe who labour 
without doors always to guard againft. thefe inconve- 
niencies; but it is known from experience, that their 
ill confequences might often be prevented by proper 
care. 

The iliac paffion, the colic, and other complaints of 
the bowels, are often occafioned by the fame caufes as 
the erifipelas ; but they may likewife proceed from fla- 
tulent and indigeftible food. Labourers generally eat 
unfermented bread, made of peas, beans, rye, and other 

_ windy ingredients. They alfo devour great quantities 
of unripe fruits, baked, ftewed, or raw, with various 
kinds of roots and herbs, upon which they drink four 
milk, ftale fmall beer, or the like. Such a mixture 
cannot fail to fill the bowels with wind, and occafion 
difeafes of thofe parts. | | | 

Inflammations, whitloes, and other difeafes of the ex- 
tremities, are likewife common among thofe who labour 
without doors. Thefe difeafes are often attributed 
-to venom, or fome kind of poifon: but they generally 
proceed either from fudden heat after cold, or the com 
trary. When labourers, milk-maids, &c, come from 
the field, cold or wet, they run to the fire, and often 
plunge their hands in warm water; .by which means 

~ the blood and other humours:in thofe parts are fuddenly 
expanded, and, the veffels not yielding fo quickly, a 
ftrangulation happens, andan inflammation or a mortifi- 
cation enfues, she | 

When fuch perfons come homé ‘cold, they ought to 

_ keep ata diftance from the fire for fome time, to wath 
their hands in cold water, and to rub them well with 
a dry cloth, It fometimes happens, ‘that people are 
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fo benumbed: with: cold; :as'to bevquite:deprived’ of the 
lufe of their limbs. In this cafe the only remedy is to 
rub the parts affected with: fnow, or, where it cannot 
be had, -with cold water. » If they:be held near the fire, 
er plunged into warm water, a mortification will gene- 
rally enfue. : 

Labourers in the hot feafon are apt to lie down and 
fleep in the fun, This practice is fo dangerous, that 
they often awake in a burning fever. Thefe ardent 
fevers, which prove fo fatal about the end of fummer 
and beginning of autumn, are. frequently occafioned 
by this means... When labourers leave off work, which 

they ought always to do during the heat of the day, 
they fhould go home, or at leaft get under fome cover, 
where they may. repofe themfelves in fafety. 

_Many people follow their employments in the fields 
from ‘morning till night, without eating any thing. 
‘Dhis cannot failto hurt their health. However homely 
their fare be, they cught to have it at regular times 3 
and the harder. they work, the more frequently they 
fhould eat... If the humours’be not frequently re- 
plenifhed wath frefh nourifhment, they foon become pu- 
trid, and produce fevers of the very worft kind, 

Many peafants are extremely carelefs with-refpect to 
what they eat or. drink, and often, through mere indo- 
lence, ufe unwholefome food, when they might, for the 
fame expence, have that which is wholefome. In 
fome parts of Britain, the peafants are too careleis even 
to take the trouble of-drefiing their own victuals. Such 
people would live upon one meal a-day. in indolence, 
rather than labour, though it were to ae them the 
egreatett affluence, 

Fevers of a very bad kind are often occafioned among 
labourers by poor Uiving. When the body is not ful 
ficiently nourifhed, the humours become vitiated, and 
‘the folids weak ; from whence the moft fatal confe- 
quences enfue. Poor iving is likewife productive of 
many of thofe cutaneous dileafes fo frequent among the 
Jower clafs of people. It is remarkable that cattle, 
when piached in their food, are generally affected with 

difeafes. 
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difeafes of the fkin, which feldom fail to difappear when 
they are put upoa a good pafture. This fhews. how 
much a good. {tate of the humours.depends upon. a fuf- 
ficient quantity of proper nourifhment. 

Poverty not only occafions, but aggravates, many of 
the difeafes of the laborious... Few of them have much 
forefight ; and if they had, it is feldom in their power 
to fave any thing. They. are glad to. make a,.fhift to 
live from day to day; and when any difeafe overtakes 
them, they are. milerable indeed. Here the godlike 
virtue of charity ought always to exert itfelf To res 
Neve the induftrious poor in diftrefs, is furely the moft 
exalted act of religion and humanity. They alone, who 

re _witneffes of thofe f{cenes of calamity, .can.form 
a notion of what numbers perifh in «lifeafes, for 
want of proper affifiance, and even for want of the ne- 
ceffaries of life. | 

Labourers are often hurt by a foolifh emulation, 
which prompts them to vie with one another, till 
they overheat themfelves to fuch a degree as to ace. 
cafion a fever, or even to drop down dead, Such as 
wantonly throw away their lives in this manner, de- 
ferve to be looked upon in no better light than felé- 
murderers, . 

The office of a /oldier, in time of war, may be rank- 
ed among the laborious employments. Soidiers fuffer 
many hard{fhips from the inclemency of feafons, long 
marches, bad provifions, hunger, watching, unwhole- 
fome climates, bad water, &c. Thefe occaGon fevers, 
fluxes, rheumatifms, and other fatal difeafes, which 

generally do greater execution than the fword, efpecially 
when campaigns are continued too late in the feafon. A 
few weeks of cold rainy weather will often prove more 
fatal than an engagement. 
_ Thofe who have the command of armies thould take 
“care that their foldiers be well clothed and well fed. 
hey ought alfo to finifh their campaigns in due feafon, 
‘and to provide their men with dry and well-aired 
winter quarters, ‘T’hefe rules, taking care, at the fame 
‘Hime, to keep the fick at a proper diftance from thofe 
eat: in 
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in health, would tend greatly to preferve the lives of 
the foldiery *. 

Sailors may alfo be numbered among the laborious. 
They undergo great hardfhips from change of climate, 
the violence of the weather, hard labour, bad provifions, 
&c. Sailors are of fo great importance both to the 
trade and fafety of this kingdom, that too much pains _ 
can never be beftowed in pointing out the means of pre- 
ferving their lives. 

One great fource of the difeafes of fea-faring people 
is excefs. When they get on fhore, after having been 
Jone at fea, without regard to the climate, or their own 
conflitutions, they plunge headlong into ail manner of 
riot, and often perfift till a fever puts an end to their 
hives. Thus intemperance, and not the climate, is often 
the caufe why-fo many of our brave failors die on foreign 
coafts. Such people ought not to live too low; but 
they will find moderation the beft defence againft fevers — 
and many other maladies. | 
Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid forhetimés get- 
ting wet. When this happens, they fhould change their 
clothes as foon as they are relieved, and take every me- 
thod to reftore the perfpiration, They fhould not, in — 

- | 


-# It is indeed to be repretted, that foldiers fuffer not lefs from — 
indolence and intemperance in time of peace, than from hard-— 
fhips'in time of war. lf men are idle they will be vicious. It would — 
therefore be of great importance, could a {cheme be formed for — 
rendering the military, in times of peace, both more healthy and ~ 
more ufeful. Thefe defirable objeéts might, in our opinion, be 
obtained,. by employing them for fome hours every day, and ad- 
vancing their pay accordingly. . By this means, idleneis, the 
mother of vice, might be prevented, the price of labour lowered, 
public works, as harbours, canals, turnpike roads, &c. might be — 
made without hurting manufactures ; and foldiers might be en- 
abled to marry and bring up children. A fcheme of this kind 
might eafily be conduéted, fo as not to deprefs the martial fpirit, 
provided the mez were only to work four or five hours every day, 
and always to work without doors : no foldiers {hould be fuffered 
to work too long, or to follow any fedentary employment. Sé- 
dentary employments render men weak andieffeminate, quite unfit’ 
for the hardfhips of war: whereas working for a few hours every 
day without doors, would inure them to the weather, brace their 
nerves, and increafe their firength and courage. 
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this cafe, make too free ‘with fpirits or other ftrong 

liquors, but fhould rather drink them diluted with warm 

water, and go immediately to bed, where a found fleep 
and a gentle {weat would fet all to rights. 

But the health of failors fuffers moft from unwhole- 
fome food. The conftant ufe of falted provifions - 
inflames their humours, and occafions the fcurvy, and 
other obftinate maladies. It is no eafy matter to pre- 
vent this difeafe in long voyages; yet we cannot help 
thinking, that much might be done towards effecting fo 
defirable an end, were due pains beftowed for that pur- 
pofe. For example, various roots, greens, and fruits, 
might be kept a long time at fea, as onions, potatoes, 
cabbages, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, apples, &c. 
When fruits cannot be kept, the juices of them, either 
frefh or fermented, may. With thefe all the drink, and 
even the food, of the fhip’s company ought to be aci- 
dulated in long voyages, tye 

Stale bread and beer likewife contribute to vitiate the 
humours. Flour will keep for a long time on board, 
of which frefh bread might frequently be made. “Malt 
too might be kept, and infufed with boiling water at any 
time. This liquor, when drank even in form of wort, 
is very wholefome, and 1s found'to be-an antidote againtt 

the fcurvy. Small wines and cider might Jikewile be 
plentifully laidin; and (hould they turn four; they would 
‘ftill be-ufeful.as vinegar. Vinegar is a great antidote 
-againft difeafes, and fhould be ufed by all. travellers, 
efpecially at fea. It may either be mixed with the wa- 
ter they drink, or taken in their food. | . 

» Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewife to 
be carried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. -Freth 
broths made of portable foup, and puddings made of 

peas or other vegetables, ought to be uled plentifully, 

Many other things will readily occur to people conver- 
fant in thefe matters, which would tend to preferve the 
health of that brave and ufeful fet of men*. 


We 

~* Our countryman, the celebrated Captain Cook, has fhewn 
‘how far, by proper care and attention, the Uifeafes formerly fo 
Fr fatal 
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We have reafon to believe, if duc.atcention were paid 
to the diet, .air,: clothing; .and.above-all, things ro the 
cleanlinefs of fea-faring people, they would.be the moft, 
healthy fet of men in..the world; but. when thefe. are 
neglected, the very reverfe will happen, 

The. beft:. medical, antidote. that,.we,can recommend 
to failors or foldiers on,foreign coafts, efpecially where 
dampnefs.. prevails, is. the. Peruvian. bark. . This will 
often prevent fevers, and other fatal difeafes., About.a 
drachm of it may. be. chewed every day; or if this 
fhould prove difagreeable, an ounce of bark, with half 
an ounce of orange peel, and two drachms. of {nake- 
root coarfely powdered, may be infufed for. two or three 
days in an Englith. quart of brandy, and half a wine-, 
glafs of it, taken twice or thrice a-day, when the fto-~ 
mach is empty. This has been found to be an excel- 
Jent antidote againft fluxes, putrid, incermitting, and 
other fevers, in unhealthy climates. It.is not. material 
in what form this medicine, js taken. It may either be 
infufed in water, wine, or {pirits, as recommended above, 
or made into an ele€tuary with fyrup of lemons, oranges, 
or the like. : ) | 

THE SEDENTARY. 


Though nothing can be more contrary to the nature 
of man’than a fedentary life, yet this clafs comprehends 
by far the greater part of the fpecies.  Almoft the whole 
female world, and, in manufacturing Countries, the ma- 
jor part of the males, may be reckoned {edentary *, 


fatal to feamén may be prevented. In-a voyage of three years. 
and eighteen days, during which he was expofed to every climate, 
from the §2° north to the 71° of fouth latitude, of one hundred 
and eighteen men, compofing the fhip’s company, he loit only 
one, who died of a phthifis pulmonalis. The principal means he 
ufed were, to preferve a {trict attention to cleanlinefs, to procure 
abundance of vegetables and frefh provifions, efpecially good wa- . 
ter, and to allow his people fufficient time for reft. | 
-* The appellation of fedentary has generally been given only 
to the ftudious ; we can fee no reafon, however, for reitricting it — 
tothem alone. Many artificers may, with as much propriety, be 
denominated fedentary as the ftudious, with this particular difad« 
vantage, that they are often obliged: to fit in very awkward pelf= 
tures, which the {tudious need not do, unlefs they pleafe. | 
, 15 “=A Agriculture, — 
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- Aericultute; the! firft> and. moft -healthful.of alb em- 
ployments, is now followed: by. few who are;able to 
carry on any other bufinefs, Burthofe who imagine that 
the culturé of the earth is-not fufficient to employ all its 
inhabitants, are greatly miftakens -Anancient Roman; 
we are told, coitid maintain his family from the’ produce 
of one acre’ of grounds» So might a modern Briton, if 
he would be contented: to’ live like ai Roman. This 
fhews what an immenfe increafe of inhabitants: Britain 
might admit of, and all of them live by the culturé’ of 
the ground. 

Agriculture is the great fource of domeftic riches. 
Where it is neglected, whatever wealth may be im-. 
ported from abroad, poverty and miféry will abound at 
home. Such is, and ever will be,-the fluctuating {tate 
of trade and manufactures, that thoufands of people 
may be in full employment to-day and in. beggary to- 
morrow. This can never happen to thole who, culti< 
vate the ground. They can eat the fruit of their labour, 
and can always by induftry obtain, at leaft, the necef-" 
fariés of life. rhiie SG 
Though fedentary employments are neceffary, yet 
there feems to be no reafon why any perfon fhould. be 
confined for life to thefe alone. Were {uch: employ= 
ments intermixed wich the more aétive and laborious, 
they would never do burt. It is conftant confinement 
that ruins the health. A man may-not be hurt by fitting — 
five or fix hours a-day; but if he is obliged.to firtenor | 
twelve, he will foon become difeafed. #. 
But it is not want of exercife alone which hurts feden- 
tary people; they likewife fuffer from the confined air 
which they breathe. It is very common, to {ce ten or 
1a dozen tailors *, or flay-makers, for example, crowded 


_, ® A perfon of obfervation in that line of life told me, that molt 
( tailors die of confumptions; which he attributed chiefly to the un- 
| favourable poftures in which they fit, and the unwholefomenefs of 
| thofe places where their bufinefs is carried on. If more attention 
‘ were not paid to profit than to the prefetyation of human.lives, this 
ve might be ea uy remedied; but while, mafters only mind thein 
4oirn intereft, nothing will be done for the fufety of their fervants. 
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into one fmall apartment, where there is hardly room 
for one perfon to breathe freely. In this fituation they 
generally continue for many hours at a time, often with 
the addition of feveral candles, which tend likewife to 
wafte the air, and render it lefs fit for refpiration. Air 
that is, breathed repeatedly becomes unfit for expanding 
the lungs. This is one caufe of the phthifical coughs, 
and other complaints of the breaft, fo incident to feden- 
tary artificers. 

Even the perfpiration from a great number of perfons 
pent up together, renders the air unwholefome. The 
danger from this quarter will be greatly increafed, if 
any one of them happen to have bad lungs, or to be 
otherwife difeafed. Thofe who fit near him, being 
forced to breathe the fame air, can hardly fail to be in- 


fected. It would be a rare thing, however, to find a - 


dozen‘of fedentary people allin good health. The dan- 
ger of crowding them together muft therefore be evident 
to every one. 

Many of thofe who follow fedentary employments are 
conftantly in a bending pofture, as fhoemakers, tailors, 
cutlers, &c. Such a fituation is extremely hurtful. A 
bending pofture obftru@s all the vital motions, and of 
' eourfe muft deftroy the health. Accordingly we find 
fuch artificers generally complaining of indigeftions, 
flatulences, head-achs, pains of the breaft, &c. 


The aliment in fedentary people, inftead of being 


puthed forwards by an erect pofture, and the action of 
the mufcles, is in a manner confined in the bowels. 
Hence indigeftions, coftivenefs, wind, and other hypo- 
chondriacal affections, the conftant companions of the 
fedentary. Indeed none of the excretions can be duly 


performed where exercife is wanting ; and when the — 


matter which ought to be difcharged in this way is-re- ~ 


tained too long in the body, it muft have bad effects, as 
it is again taken up into the mafs ofhumours. 

’ A bending pofture is likewife hurtful to the lungs. 
When this organ is comprefied, the air cannot have free 
accefs into all its parts, fo as to expand them properly. 


Hence tubercles, adhefions, &c, are formed, which 
8 : often 


4 
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often end in confumptions. . Befides, the proper action 
of the lungs being abfolutely neceffary for making good 
blood, when. that organ fails,. the humours. foon..be- 
come. univerfally depraved, and the. whole conftitution 
goes to wreck. . Being of a foft texture, and in continual 
action, their functions are eafily obftructed by preflure, 

The fedentary are not only hurt, by: preffure..on the 

“bowels, but alfo on the inferior-extremities, which obs 
ftructs the circulation ig thefe. parts, and renders them 
weak and feeble. ‘Thus tailors, fhoemakers, 8c. fre- 

quently lofe the ufe of their legs altogether : befides, the 
blood and humours are, by ftagnation, vitiated, and the. 
perfpiration is obftruéted; whence proceed the fcab, 
ulcerous fores, foul blotches, and other cutaneous difeafes, 
fo common among fedentary artificers. 

A bad figure of body is a very common confequence 
of clofe application to fedentary employments. The 
fpine, for example, by being continually bent, puts on 

a crooked fhape, and generally remains fo. ever after. 

But a bad figure of body has already been, ebfrved to 

be hurtful to health, as the vital funétions are thereby 

“impeded. — = 7 

A fedentary life feldom fails to occafion an univerfal 

‘felaxation of the folids, This is the great fource from 

whence moft of the difeafes of fedentary people flow. 

The fcrophula, confumption, hyfteries, and nervous dif- 

eafes, now fo common, were very little known in this 
| Country before fedentary artificers became fo. numerous; 
and they are very little known fill among fuch of our 
people as follow ative employments without doors, 
| though in, great towns at Jeatt two thirds of the inhabit- 

ants are afflicted with them. _ . 
__Itis very difficult to remedy thofe evils, becaufe many 

‘who have been accultomed to a fedentary life, like rick 

ety children; Jofe all inclination for exercife: we fhall, 
however, throw out a few hints with refpect to the moft 
likely means for preferving the health of this ufeful fer 
of people, which fome of. them, we'hope, will be wife 

‘enough totake, _ si. anor! ; 

It has been already obferved, that fedentary artificers 

. are 
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are often hurt by their bending pofture. They ought 
therefore to ftand or fit as ereét as the nature of their 
employments will permit. They fhould likewife change 
their pofture frequently, -and fhould never fit too long at 
a times *but leave off work, and walk, ride, run, or do 
any thine that will promote the vital functions. 
Sedentery artificers are generally allowed too little time 
for exercife ; yet fhort as it is, they feldom employ it 
properly. “A: journeyman tailor or weaver, for example, 
inftead of walking abroad for exercife and freth air, at 
his hours of leifure, chufes often to fpend them in a 
public-houfe, or in playing at fome fedentary game, by 
which he generally lofes both his time and his money. 
The awkward pofturesin which many fedentary ar- 
tificers work, feem rather to be the effect of cuftom than 
neceffity..~ For example, a table might furely be con- - 
trived for ten or a dozen tailors to fit round with liberty 
for their degs either to hang down, or reft upon a foot- ~ 
board, as they fhould chule. A place might likewife be 
éut out for each perfon, in fuch a manner that he might 
fit'as conveniently for working as in the prefent mode 
of fitting crofs-legeed. 
i All fedentary arcificers ought to pay the moft religious 
regard to cleanlinefs. Both their fituation and occupa- 
tions render this highly neceflary. Nothing would con- — 
tribute more to preferve-their health, than a {trict attens ~ 
tion te it: and-fuch of them as neglect it, not only run ~ 
the hazard of lofing health, but of becoming a nuifance Z 
to their neighbours. | / , 
4 Sédentary people ought. to avoid food that is windy’ 
or hard of ‘digeftion, and fhould pay the ftriteft regard 
to-fobriety. A perfon who works hard without doors — 
Will-foon throw off adebauch; but one who fits has.by | 
ho means an equal chance.» uHence 4 it often.happens, that 
fedentary people-aresfeized with. fevers. after hard drink- 
ine. When: tuch perfons feel their fpirics low, inftead 
oft. running to the tavern for relief, they fhould. ride or 
Walle ai thes fgldses ‘This .wouid remove the complaint 
more effectually than ftrong liquor, and ‘would. never 
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Inftead of multiplying rules for preferving the health 
of the fedentary, we fhall recommend to them the follow- 
ing general plan, viz. That every perfon who follows a 
fedentary employment fhould cultivate a piece of ground 
with his own hands. This he might dig, plant, fow; 
and weed at leifure hours, fo as to make it both an exer 
cife and amufement, while it produced many of the ne 
-eeffaries of life. After working an hour in a garden, a 
man will return with more keennefs to his employment 
within doors, than if he had been all the while idle. 
Labouring the ground is every way conducive to health. 
Tt not only gives exercife to every part of the body, but 
the very fmell of the earth and frefh herbs revives and 
cheers the fpirits, whilft the perpetual profpe of fome- 
thing coming to maturity, delights and entertains the 
mind. Weare fo formed as to be always pleafed with 
fomewhat in profpeét, however diftant or however tri- 
vial; hence the happinefs that moft men feel in plant- 
ing, fowing, building, &c. Thefe feem to have been 
the chief employments of the more early ages; and, 
when kings and conquerors cultivated the ground, there 
is reafon to believe that they Knew as well wherein true 
 happinefs confifted as wedow. 0. now bag Sil wins 
Jt may feem romantic to recommend gardening to 
-manofacturers in great towns; but obfervation proves 
that the plan is very practicable. In the town of Shefs 
field, in. Yorkfhire, where the great iron-manufacture 
‘is carried on, there is hardly a journeyman cutler who 
does not poffefs a piece of ground, which he cultivates 
asa garden, This practice has many falutary effects. 
It not only induces thefe people to take exercife without, 
doors; but alfo to eat many greens, roots, &c. of their 
own growth, which they would never think of pur- 
chafing. ‘There can be no reafon why manufacturers 
¥0 any other town in Great Britain fhould not follow the 
fame plan. It is indeed to be regretted, that-in fucha 
place as London a plan of this kind is not praGticable : 
yet even there, fedentary artificers may find opportuni- 
bong taking air and ¢xercife, if they chule to. embrace 

em, ; ; 
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Mechanics are too much inclined to crowd into great 
towns. The fituation may have fome advantages; but 
at chas likewife many difadvantages. All mechanics who 
live in the country have it in their power to cultivate a 
piece of ground ; which indeed moft of themdo, This 
not only gives them exercife, but enables them to live 
amore comfortably. So far at leaft asomy obfervation 
extends, mechanics who live in the country are far more 
happy than thofe in great towns. They enjoy: better 
health, live in greater affluence, and feldom fail to rear 
a healthy and numerous offspring. 

In a word, exercife without doors, in one fhape or 
another, is abfolutely neceflary to health. Thofe who 
neglect it, though they may for a while drag out life, 
can hardly be faid to enjoy it. Weal and effeminate, 
they languifh for a few years,.and foon drop into an un- 
timely grave. | 
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» Tntenfe thinking 1s fo deftructive to health, that few 
“inftances can be produced of ftudious perfons who are 
ftrong and‘healthy. Hard ftudy always implies a feden- 
tary life; and when intenfe thinking is joined to the~ 
Wart of exercife, the confequences muft be bad. We 
have frequently known even a few months of clofe ap- 
plication to ftudy ruin an excellent conftitution, by in- 
ducing a train of nervous complaints which could never — 
‘be ‘temoved.' “Man is evidently not formed for continual — 
_ thought more than for perpetual action, and would be 
as foon worn out by the one as by the other. ike 

* So great isthe power of the mind over the body, that, — 
‘by its influence, the whole viral motions may be ac- — 
‘celerated “or retarded, to almoft any degree. Thus — 
eheerfulnefs and mirth quicken the circulation, and pro- — 
fhote all the fecretions ; whereas fadnefs and profound ~ 
thought never fail to'retard them. Hence it would ap- — 
péar, that even'a degree of thoughtleffnefs is neceflary — 
to health.» Indeed the perpetual thinker ‘feldom enjoys x 
either health or fpirits; while the perfon who ¢an hardly : 
be faid to think at all, generally enjoys both, = © 
BLN ta 5 ooo Perpetual . 
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Perpetual thinkers, as they are cal'ed, feldom think 


ong. Ina few vears they generally become quite ftupid, 
and exhibita melancholy proof how readily the greateft 


bleffings may ‘be abufed.) Thinking, like every thing 


‘elfe, when carried to extreme, becomes a vice; nor 
can any thine afford a ‘grearer proof af wifdom, ‘than 
for > man frequently and feafonably to whbeid his mind. 

This mav generally be done by mixing in Cheerful com- 
pany, active diverfions, or the like. 

Inftead of attemoring to inveftigate the nature of that 
conneétion which fubfifis betwecn the mind and the body, 
or fo inquire into the manner in which they mutually 
affect each other, we fhallonly mention thole difeafes to 

which the léartned are’ more peculiarly liable, and en- 
deavour to point out the means of avoiding them. 

Studious perfons are very fubje&t to the gout. This 
painful difeafe in a great meafure proceeds from indize!l- 
tion, and an obftructed perfpiration. It is impoffible 
that the man who fits from morning till night fhould 

either digeft his food, or have any of the fecretions in 
“due quantity. But when that matter which fhould be 
thrown off by the fkin, is retained in the body, and the 
humours are not duly prepared, difeafes muft enfue. 

The ftudious are likewife very liable to the ftone and 

ravel.. Exercife greatly promotes both the fecrerion 
rand difcharge of urine; confequently a fedentary life 
mutt have the contrary effcét, Any one may be fatished 
of this by obferving, that he pafles much more urine by 
day than in the night, and-alfo when ‘he walks or rides, 
than when he fits. The’ difcharge of urine not only pre- 
vents the gravel and ftone, but many other difeafes. 
~The circulation in the liver being flow, obftruétions 


in that organ can hardly failto be the confequence of 


dnattivity, Hence fedentary people are frequently af- 
| flicted with fcbirrous livers, But the: proper fecretion 
aod difeharge of the bile is fo neceflary a parr of the 
animal economy, that where thefe are not duly per- 
formed, the health mutt foon be impaired. Jaundice, 
| andigeflion, Jofs.of appetite, and a wasting of the whole 
“ y, {cldom: {sil to be the couiequences of a vitiated 
| fate of the liver or obftruétions of ‘the bile. 
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Few difeafés prove more fatal to the ftudious than 
confumptions of the lungs. It has already been obferved, 
that this organ cannot be duly expanded in thofe who do 
-not take proper exercife; and» where that is the cafe, 
obftruations and adhefions will enfue. Not only want 
of exercife, but the pofture in which ftudious perfons 
generally fit, is very hurtful to the lungs. Thofe who 
read or write. much are ready to contraét a-habit of 
bending forwards, and often prefs with their breaft upon 
a table or bench. This pou cannot fail to hurt the 
lungs. 

The functions of the heart may likewife by this means 
-be injured. 1 remember to ‘have feen a man opened, 
whofe pericardium adhered to the breaft-bone’in fuch a 
manner as to obftruct the motion of the heart, and oc- 
cafion his death. The only-probable caufe that could 


be afligned for this fingular fymptom was, that the man, — 


«whofe bufinefs was writing, ufed conftantly to fit ina 


bending pofture, with his breaft preffling upon the edge ~ 


of a plain table. 
No perfon can enjoy health who doesnot. properly 
digeft his food. But intenfe thinking and inactivity 


J 


never fail to weaken the powers of digeftion. Hence — 


the humours become crude and vitiated, the folids weak 
and relaxed, and the whole conftitution goes to ruin. 


Long and intenfe thinking often occafions grievous — 
head-achs, which bring on vertigoes, apoplexies, pal- — 


fies, and other fatal diforders. The belt way to prevent 
thefe 1s, never to ftudy too long at one time, and to 
keep the body regular, either by proper food, or taking 
frequently a little of fome opening medicire. 


Thofe who read or write much are often afficted with — 


fore eyes. Studying by candle-light is peculiarly hurc- — 
ful to the fight, This ought to be practifed as. feldom 
as poffible. When it is unavoidable, the eyes fhould 


be fhaded, and the head fhould not be held too low. 


When the eyes are weak or painful, they fhould be — 
bathed every night and morning in cold water, to ha 
a little brandy may be added.» | 


# 
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It has already been obferved, that the excretions are 
very defective in the ftudious. The dropfy is often oc- 
cafioned by the retention of thofe humours which ‘ought 

to be carried off in this way. Any perfon may obferve, 
that fitting makes his legs fwell, and that this goes off 
by exercife; which clearly points out the method of 
prevention. : 

Fevers, efpecially of the nervous kind, are often the 

effect of ftudy. Nothing affects the nerves fo much as 
intenfe thought. [It in a manner unhinges the whole 
human frame, and not only hurts the vital motions, but 
diforders the mind itfelf. Hence a delirium, melancholy, 
and even madnefs, are often the effect of clofe applica- 
tion to ftudy. In fine, there is no difeafe which can’ 

proceed either from a bad ftate of the humours, a defect 
of the ufual fecretions, or a debility of the nervous 
fyftem, which may not be induced by intenfe thinking. 

But the moft affitcting of all the difeafes which atrack 
the ftudious is the hypochondriac. This’ difeafe feldom’ 

fails to be the companion of deep thought. It may 
rather be called a complication of maladies than a fingle 
one. To what a wretched condition are the beft of men: 
often reduced by it! Their ftrength and appetite fail ; 
a perpetual gloom hangs over their minds; they live in’ 
the conftant dread of death, and are continually in fearch’ 
of relief from medicine, where, alas! it°is not to be 
found. Thofe who labour under this diforder, though’ 
they are often made the fubjec&t of ridicule, juftly claim’ 
our higheft fympathy and compaffion. ues ate 

Flardly any thing can be more prepofterous than for 

a perfon to make ftudy his fole bufinefs. A mere ftu- 
_ dent is feldom an ufeful member of fociety. He often 
_heglects the moft important duties of life, in order to 
| a ftudies of a very trifling nature. Indeed it rarely 
ppens, that any ufeful invention is the effect of mere 
ftudy. The farther inen dive into profouné’ re- 

. fearches, they generally deviate the more from common 
fenle, and too often lofe fight of it altogether. Profound 
fpeculations, inftead of making men. wifer or better, 
| generally render them abfolute iceptics, and overwhelm 
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them with doubt and uncertainty. All thar is neceffary 


for manto knew, in order to be happy, is, eafily, obs, 


tained ; and the reft, like the forbidden fruit, ferves oaly 
to,increafe, his mifery. ; 
Studious perfons, in order to relieve'tlicir minds, muft 


not only difcontinue to read and write, but engage in» 
fome employment or diverfion that will fo far occupy. 


the thought as te make them forget ihe bufinefs of the 
clofer. A folitary ride or walk are fo far from relaxing 
the mind, that they rather encourage thought. Nothing 
can divert the mind when it gets into a train of ferious 
thinking, but. attention to fubjeéts of a more trivial 
nature, ‘Thefe prove a kindof play to the mind, and 
con{cquently relieve it. 


Learned men often contract a contempt for, what eat 


call trifing company. They. are afhamed to be feen’ 
with any but philofophers. This however is no proof 
of their being philofophers themfelves. No man, de-~ 
ferves that name who is afhamed to unbend his mind, 
by affociating with the cheerful and gay. Even the fo- 
ciety of children will relieve the mind, and’expel the 
gloom which application to ftudy is too apt to occafion, 

As ftudious people are neceffarily much within doors, 
thev fhould, make choice of a large and well-aired place 
for fludy. This would not only. prevent the bad eficéts 
which snehareenaned air, but would cheer the fpirits, 
and have a moft happy influence both on the bady and 
mind. . It is faid of Euripides the tragedian, thut he 
ufed to retire to a dark cave to compole his tragedies ; 
and of Demofthenes the Grecian orator, that he chofe 
a place for ftudy where nothing could be either heard or 
feen. With all deference to fuch venerable names, we 
cannot help condemning their taite. A man may furely 
think to, as good purpole in an elegant apartment as in a 
cave ; and may have as happy. conceptions where the alls 


cheewng rays of the fun render the air wholefome,’ a as 1g 


yo places where they never enter, 


Thofe who read or write much fhould be very attens 


tive co their pofture. They ought to fit and ttand by 


turns; always kee ping as nearly in an erect poiture as | 


poll ble, 
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poffible.. Thofe who dictate, may do it walking... It 
has an excellent effect frequently ‘to read or fpeak aloud. 
This not only exercifes the lungs, but:almoft the whole 
body. Hence ftudious people are greatly benefited by 
delivering difcourfes in public. Public fpeakers, indeed, 
fometimes hurt themfelves, by overacting their part; 
but this is their own fault. The martyr to mere vo- 
-ciferation merits not our fympathy. 

The morning has, by all medical writers, been reck 
oned the beft time for ftudy: It is fo. But it is alfo the 
-moft proper feafon for exercife, while the {tomach is 
empty, and the fpirits'refrefhed with fleep. Scudious 
people fhould therefore: fometimes fpend the morning 
in walking, riding; or fome manly diverfions without 
doors. This would make them return to, ftudy with 
greater alacrity, and would be of more fervice than 
twice the timve after their fpirits are worn out with fa- 
tigue. Ic is mot fufficient to take diverfion only when 
we can think no longer. Every ftudious perfon fhould. 
make ita part of his bufinefs; and fhou'd let nothing 
interrupt his hours of recreation more than thole of 
 ftudy. aay | | tHE 
Mufic has avery happy effect in relieving the mind 
when fatigued with fludy. It would be well if every. 
ftudious perfon were fo far acquainted with that fcience 
as to amufe himfelf after fevere thought by playing 
fuch airs as have a tendency to raife the fpirits, aad-in- 
fpire cheerfulnefs. and good humour. | | = 

lt is areproach to learning, chat any of her voraries, 
to relieve the mind ajrer ftudy, fhould betake themilelves 
to the ufe-of ftrong hquors. This indeed is a remedy 3 
but it is a defperate one, and always proves deftructive; 
Would fuch perfons, when their fpirits are low, get on 
horleback, and ride ten or a dozen miles, they would 
find ita more effectual remedy than any cordial mediciné 
in the apothecary’s fhop, or all the ftrong liquors in the 
worid, : 

The following is my plan, and I cannot recommend 
a better to others. When my mind is fatigued with 
fiudy, or other ferious bufinefs, ] mount my horfe, and 
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tide ten or twelve miles into the country, where.}' fpend 
a day, and fometimes two, with a cheerful friend ; after 
which I never fail to return to town with’new vigour, 
and to purfue my ftudies or bufinefs with freth 
alacrity, 

It is much to be reeretted, that learned men, while 
in health, pay fo little regard to thefe things! There 
is not any thing more common than to Kine a miferable 
obyeét over-run with nervous difeafes, bathing, walk- 
ing, riding, and, in a word, doing every thing for health 
after it is gone; yet, if any one had recommended thefe 
things to him by way of prevention, the advice would, 
m all probability, have been treated with contempt, or; 
at leaft, with neglect. Such is the weaknefs and folly 
of mankind, and fuch the want of forefighr, even in thofe 
who ought to be wifer than others! | 

With regard to the diet of the ftudious, we fee no 
reafon: why they» fhould abftain from any kind of food 
that is wholefome, provided they ufe it in moderation. 
They ought, however, to be {paring in the ufe of every 
thing that is windy, rancid, or hard of digeftion. Their 
fuppers fhould always be light, or taken foon in the even- 
ing. Their drink may be. water, fine malt liquor, not 
too ftrong, good cider, wine.and water, or, if. troubled 
with acidities, water,mixed witha little pane) rum, or 
any other genuine fpirir. 


We bhall only obferve, ae ae to. ate Istads ie 3 


exercife which are moft proper for the ftudious, that they 
fhould not be too violent, norever carried:to the degree 
of exceffive fatigue. They ought likewife to be fre- 
quently varied fo as to give action to all the different 
parts of the body ; and fhould, as often as poffible, be. 
taken in the openair. In general, riding on horfeback, 

walking, working ina garden, or playing at fome active 
diverfions, are the bett. 

We would likewife aramid the he a6 the cold 
bath to the ftudious.. It will, in fome meature, fupply 
the place of exercife, and fhould not be neglected by 
perfons of a selene habit, Ke sietdy in ‘the warm 
Kalin. | | 

No 
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No perfon ought either to take violent exercife, or to 
ftudy immediately after a full meal. 


In the above remarks on the ufual difeafes of the ftu- 
dious, my chief obje&t was to warn them of the evil 
confequences of painful and intenfe thinking. But I 
fhould be forry to damp the ardour of their literary pur- 
fuits, which are injurious to health only when continued 
with inceffant toil, at late hours, and without due in- 
tervals of reft, refrefhment, relaxation, and exercife. It 
is not thought, fays the medical poet, ’tis painful think- 
ing, that corrodes our clay. I deemed it neceffary to be 

more explicit on this head, in confequence of having 
found that my former cautions to men of genius and 
{cience had been underftood in too rigorous a fenfe, as 
difcouraging the manly exertion of real talents. 


GHPA Perlpies 
OF ALIMENT. 


| UNWHOLESOME food, and irregularities of diet, 
occafion many difeafes. There isno doubt bur the 
whole conftitution of body -may be changed by ‘diet 
alone. The fluids may be thereby attenuated or con- 
_denfed,; rendered mild or acrimonious, coagulated or 
diluted, to almoft any degree. Nor are its effects upoh | 
the foldis lefs confiderable. They may be braced or 
relaxed, have their fenfibility, motions, &c. greatly in- 
creafed or diminifhed, by different kinds of aliments’ A 
very {mall attention to thefe things will be fufficient to’ 
fhew, how much the prefervation of health depends 
“upon a proper regimen of the diet. | Qu TORY 
~ Nor is an attention to diet neceflary for the preferva- 
tion of health only: it is likewife of importance in the’ 
cure of difeafes, Every intention in the’cure of many 
_ difeafes, may be anfwered by diet alone. © Its effedts,: 
vandeed, are not always fo quick as thole of medicine,: 
. but 
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but they are generally more lafting: -befides, it is snei- 
ther fo difagreeable to the patient, nor fo; dangerous as 
medicine, and is always more eafily obtained. 

Our intention here 1s not to inguire minutely into 
the nature and properties of the various kinds of alf- 
ment in ufe among mankind; nor to .fhew their effeds 
upon. the different conftitutions of the. human body ; but 
to mark fome of the moft pernicious errors which peoe 
ple are apr to fall into, with refpeét borh to the quantity 
and quality of their. food, and to point out their influ- 
ence upon health. 

It is not indeed an éafy. matter to afcertain the exact 
quantity of food proper for every age, fex, and confti- 
tution: but a icrupulous nicety hete 1 is by no. means ne- 
ceffary. The beft rule is to avoid all extremes. Man- 
kind were never intended to weigh and meafure their 


food. Nature teaches every. creature when it has — 


enourh; and the-calls of thirft and hunger are fufficient 
to inform them when more ts neceflary. 

Though moderation 1s the chief rule with regard to 
the quantity, yet the quality of food merits a “farther 
confideration. There are many ways by which pro- 


vifions may be rendered unwholefome. Bad feafons — 


may either prevent the ripening of grain, or damage it 
afterwards. Thefe, indeed, are aéts of Providence, and 
we muft fubmit to them ; but furely no punifhment can 


be too fevere for thole ann fuffer provifions to {poil.by 


hoarding them, on purpole to. raife the price; dr who 
promote their own intereft by Acuicerating the neceffa- 
ries of life * 

Animal as well as vegetable food, may be. sénconedl 


ciel taint by being kept too long, All animal fub- 


ftances have a conltant tendency to putrefaction; and, 


when that has tis too far, ney not waly bes 


* The poor, indeed, are generally the firft who fuffer mee un- 
found provifions; but the lives ot the labouring poor are of great — 
im port ince to the itate; befides, difeates occafioned by unwhole-_ 
fcme food often prove infectious, by which means they reach peo- ~ 
ple in cvery flation. It is therefore the intereft of ull to take care | 
that no {poiled provifions ot any kind be expofed tofales 5 
come 


at 
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come offenfive to the fenfes, but hurtful to health, 
Difeafed animals, and fuch as die of themfelves, ought 
never to: beeaten. It is a common practice, however, 
in fome erazing countries, for fervants and poor people 
to eat fuch animals as die of any difeafe, or are killed 
by accident. Poverty, indeed, may oblige people ta 
do this; bur they had better eat a fmaller quantity of whae 
3s found and wholefome: it would-both afford a better 
nourifhment, and be attended with lefs: danger. 

The injunétion given to the Jews, not to eat any 
creature which died of itfelf, feem to have a ftrict reo 
gard to health; and ought to be obferved by Chriftians 
as well as Jews. Animals never die themfelves without 
fome previous difeafe ; but how a difeated antmal (hould 
be wholefome food, is inconceivable: even thofé which’ 
die by accident muft be hurtful, as their blood is mixed 
with the flefh, and foon turns putrid. 

- Animals which feed grofsly, as tame ducks, hogs, &c. 
are neither fo eafily digefted, nor afford fuch wholefome 
‘nouri‘hment as others: No animal can be wholefome 
which does not take fufficient exercife. Moft of our 
ftalled cattle are crammed with erofs food, but not al- 
lowed exercife nor free air; by which means they indeed 
grow fat, but their jutces, not being properly prepared 
oraflimilated, remain crude, and occafion indigettions, 
grofs humours, and oppreffion of the fpirits, ta thofe 
who feed upon them. 

Animals are often rendered unwholefome by being 
over-heated, Exceffive heat caufes a fever, exalts the 
animal falrs, and mixes the blood {fo intimately with the 
fieth, thar it cannot be feparated. For this reafon, 
butchers fhould be feverely punifhed who over-drive 
their cattle. , No perion would chule co eat the fleth of 
an animal which had died jn a high fever; yet that js 
the cafe with all over-crove cattle ; and the fever is often 
‘raifed even to the d: gree of madnefs, 

But this is not che only way by which butchers ren- 
der meat unwholefome. The abominable cuftom of fill. 
ang the cellular membrane of animals with air, in order 
#9 make them appear fat, is every day practiled, This 
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not only fpoils the meat, and renders it unfit for keep- 
ing, but is fucha dirty trick, that the very idea’ of it is 
fufficient to difguft a. perfon of any delicacy’ at every 
thing which comes from the fhambles. Who can bear 
the thought of eating meat which has been blown up 
with air from the Jungs of a dirty fellow, perhaps labour- 
ing under the very worft of difeafes ? 

- Butchers have likewife a method of filling the cellular 
membranes of animals with blood. This makes the 
meat feem fatter, and likewife weigh more, but is not- 
withftanding a very pernicious cuftom, as it both ren- 
ders the meat unwholefome and unfit for keeping. I 
feldom fee a piece of meat from the fhambles, where. 
the blood is not diffufed through the cellular texture. I 
-fhall not fay that this.is always the effect of defign; but 


Lam certain it is not the cafe with animals that are killed — 
for domeftic ufe, and properly blooded. Veal feems to 


be moft frequently fpoilt in this way. Perhaps that may 


in fome meafure be owing to the practice of carrying — 


calves from a great diftance to market, by which means , 


their tender flefh is bruifed, and many of their veffels 
burft. ae, 
No people in the world eat fuch quantities of falted ani- 
mal food as the Englifh, which is one reafon why they are 
fo generally tainted with the fcurvy, and its numerous 
train of confequences, indigeftion, low fpirits, hypochon- 


driacifm, &c. Animal food was furely defigned fer — 
man, and; with a proper mixture of vegetables, it willbe — 


found the moft wholefome ; but to gorge beef, mutton, 
pork, fifh, and fowl, twice or thrice a day, is cer- 


tainly too much, All who value health ought to be — 
contented with making one meal of flefh in the twenty~ — 
four hours, and. this ought to ‘confift of one. kind’ — 


only. tert | iB 
| The moft obft'nate {curvy has often been cured by a: 
vegetable diet; nay, milk alone will frequently do more’ 
in that difeafe than any medicine. . Hence it is evident,’ 
that if vegetables and milk were more ufed in diet, we 


fhould have lefs fcurvy, and likewife fewer putrid and* 


inflammatory fevers. Frefh vegetables, indeed, come 
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‘to be daily more ufed in diet; this laudable practice we 
hope will continue to gain ground. 

Our aliment ought neither to be too moift nor too 
dry. Moift aliment relaxes the folids, and renders. the 
‘body feeble. Thus -we fee females, who live much on 
‘tea and other watery diet, generally become weak and 
unable to digeft folid food: hence proceed hyfterics, and 
all their dreadful confequences. On the other hand, food 
‘shat is too dry, renders the folids in a manner rigid, and 
the humeurs vifcid, which difpofes the body to inflam- 
‘matory fevers, fcurvies, and the like. 

Much has been faid on the ill effets of tea in diet. 
They are, no doubt, numerous; but they proceed ra- 
ther from the imprudent ufe of it, than from any bad 
qualities in the teaitfelf. Tea is now the univerfal break- 
faftin this part of the world; but the morning is furely 
the moft improper time of the day for drinking it. Moft 
delicate perfons, who, by the bye, are the greateft: tea- 
drinkers, cannot eat any thing in the morning, If fuch 
perfons, after fafting ten or twelve hours, drink four or 
five cups of green tea without eating almoft any bread, 
‘it muft hurt them. Good tea, taken in a moderate quan- 
‘tity, not too flrong, nor too hot, nor drank upon an 
empty ftomach, will feldom do harm ; butif it be bad, 
which is often the cafe, or fobivieured in the reom OF 
folid food, it muft have many ill effeéts, : 

- The arts of cookery render many things un wholefome, 
which are not fo in their own nature. By jumbling to- 
‘gether a number of different ingredients, in order to © 
make a poignant fauce, or rich foup, the compofition 
Proves almoft a poifon. All high feafoning, pickles, 
‘&c. are only incentives to luxury, and never “fail co hurt 
the ftomach. It were well for mankind, if cookery, as 
an att, wereentirely prohibited. Plain roafting or boil- 
‘ing is all thac the ftomach requires, Thefe alone are fuf= 
ficient for people in wise and the ‘fick have fill sb 
‘need of a cook, ; 

~The liquid part of our aliment Nile wite faiths out 
attention,’ = Water is not only the bafis of moft liquors, 
og ge ‘compofes a. great part of our folid food. Good 
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water muft therefore be of the greatett importance ir 
diet. The beft water is that which is moft pure, and 
free from any mixture of foreizn bodies. Water takes 
up parts of moft bodies with which it comes into con- 
tact; by this means itis often impregnated with metals 
or minerals of a hurtful or poifonous nature. Hence 
the inhabitants of fome hilly countries have peculiar 
difeafes, which in all probability proceed from the water. 
Thus the people who live near the Alps in Switzer- 
Jand; and the inhabitants of the Peak of Derby in 
England, have large tumours or wens on.their necks, 
This difeafe is generally imputed to the fnow water ; 
but there is more reafon to believe. it is owing to the 
minerals in the mountains through which the waters 
pals, ai 
When water is impregnated with foreign bodies, it 
generally appears by its weight, colour, tafte, fmell, 
heat, or fome other fenfible quality. Our bufinefs, 
therefore, is to chufe fuch water, for common ufe, as is 
highteft, and without any particular colour, tafte, or 
fmell. .In moft places of Britain the inhabitants have 
it in their power to make choice of their water; and 
few things would contribute more to health than a due 
attention to this article. But mere indolence often in- 
‘duces people to make ufe of the water that is, neareft to 
them, without confidering its qualities. Beebe 
Before water is brought into great towns, the fericteft 
attention ought to be paid to its qualities, as many dif> 
eafes. may be occafioned or aggravated by bad water; 
and when once it has been procured at a great expence, 
people are unwilling to give it up. | | : 
. ‘The common methods of rendering water clear by 
filtration, or foft, by expofing it to the tun and air, 8c. 
are fo generally Known that it is unneceilary to fpend 
time in explaining them. We fhall only, in general, 
advife all to-avoid waters which ftagnate long in fimall 
Jakes, ponds, or the like, as fuch waters often become 
putrid, by the.corruption of animal and yegetable bo- — 
dies. with which they abound. Even cattle frequently — 
fuffer by drinking, in dry Jeafons, water. whic ete 7 
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ftoodslongin fmall.refervoirs, without being fupplied by 
{prings, or frethened with fhowers... All wells ought to 
be kept clean, and to have.'a free communication with 
the air. a ph ayy 
As fermented: liquors, notwith{tanding they have been 

exclaimed againft by. many. writers; ftill continue to be 
the common drink of almoft every perfon who can 
afford them; we thal! rather endeavour to affift people 
in-the choice of thefe liquors, than pretend to:condemn 
what cuftom has fo firmly eftablifhed. It is nor the 
moderate ufe of found fermented liquors which hurts 
mankind: it 1s excefs, and ufing fuch as are ill prepared 
Or vitiated. | | 

_ Fermented liquors, which are too ftrong, hurt digef- 
tion; and the body is fo fir from being ftrengthened by 
them, that it is weakened and relaxed. Many imagine 
that hard labour could not be fupported without drink- 
ing {trong liquors; this isa very erroneous notion. Men 
who never tafte {trong liquors are. not only able to en- 
dure more fatigue, but alfo live. much longer, than chofe 
who ufe them daily. But, fuppofe ftrong liquors did 
enable a man to do more work, they mutt néeverthelefs 
waite: the powers of life, and occafion premature old 
age. “Lhey keep: up a conftant fever, which exhaufts 
the fpiri.s, inflames the blood, and difpofes the body to 
numberlefs difeafes. | Shai ne 
. But fermented liquors may be too weak as well as too 
‘ftrong: when that is the cafe, they mult either be drank 
“new, or they become four and dead: when fuch liquors 
are drank new, the: fermentation not being over, they 
generate air in the bowels, and occafion flatulencies ; 
and, when kept till ftale, they turn four on the ftomach, 
and hure digettion, For this reafon all madc-liquors, 
‘cider, &c. ought to be of fuch ftrength as to keep till 
they be ripe, and then they fhould be ufed.. When fuch 
liquors are kept too long, though» they fhould*not be- 
‘come four, yet they generally contract a hardne{s which 
i renders themrunwhoiefomte. |=) wes +x 
, All families, who can, ‘ought tor prepare their’ own 
liquors... Since»preparing and vending: of liquors bes 
HAS |. came 
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came one of the moft general branches of bufinefs, 
every method has been tried to adulterate them. The 
great object both to the makers and venders of liquor is, 
to render it intoxicating, and give it the appearance of 
age. “But it is well known that this may be done by 
other ingredients than thofe which ought to be ufed for 
making it ftrong. Jt would be imprudent even to name 
thofe things which are daily made ufe of to render liquors 
heady. “Suffice it to fay, that the practice is very com- 
mon, and that all the ingredients ufed for this purpofe 
are of a narcotic or ftupefactive quality, But as all 
Opiates are poifonous, it 1s eafy to fee what muft be the 
confequence of their general ufe. Though they do not 
kill fuddenly, yet they Hurt the nerves, relax and weaken 
the ftomach, and {poil the digeftion. 
| Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kepttoa 
proper age, and ufed in moderation, they would prove ~ 
real bleffings to mankind. But, while they are ill pre- — 
pared; various ways adulterated, and taken to excefs, ~ 
they muft have many pernicious effects. | 
We would recommend it to families, not only to 
prepare their own liquors, but likewife their -bread. — 
Bread is fo neceffary a part of diet, that too much care _ 
cannot be beftowed in order to have it found and whole- 
fome. For this purpofe, it is not only neceflary that it 
be made of good grain, but likewife properly prepared, — 
and kept free from all unwholefome ingredients. This, — 
however, we have reafon to believe is not always the — 
cafe ‘with bread prepared by thofe who make a trade of : 
vending it. Their object is rather to pleafe the eye, — 
than to confult the health. The belt bread is that which — 
is neither too coarfe nor too fine; well fermented, and . 
made of wheat flower, or rather of wheat and rye mixed 
together, 92 #s | : » oe 
To fpecify. the different kinds of aliment, to ex- 
plain their nature and properties, and to point. out 
their cffects in different conftitutions, would. far ex- — 
ceed the limits of our defign. Inftead: of a detail of 
this kind, which would not be generally underftood, — 
and of courile little attended to, we fhall only mente ; 
- Ce 
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the followittg eafy rules ‘with refpec&t to the choice of 
aliment. > 

»Perfons whofe *folids *are ;weak and «relaxed, ought 
to avoid all vifcid food, or-fuch: things as are hard’ of 
diceflion.~ Their diet) “however, ought to be nourifhs 
tng; and they fhould take fufficient exercife in the 
open air, 
<Suth as abound with blood fhould be fparing in the 
ufe of every thing that is highly nourifhing, as fat meat, 
ich wines, ftrone ale, and fuch hike. Their food 
fhould confit chiefly of bread and other vegetable fob- 
ftances; and their drink ought to be water, whey, or 
fmall beer. | 

Fat people fhould not eat freely of oily nourifhing 
dict. They ought frequently to ufe radifh, garlic, 
fpices, or fuch things as aré heating and promote per- 
fpiration and urine. Their drink fhould be water, 
‘coffee, tea, or the like; and they ought to take much 
‘exercife and little fleep. : | 

Thofe who are too lean muft follow an oppofite 
-courfe. | ee eey 

“© Such°as are troubled with acidities, or whofe food is 
apt to four on the ftomach, fhould live much on animal 
food; and thoft who are afflicted with hot alkalineeruc- 
‘tations, ought ‘to ufe a diet confifting chiefly of acid 
vegetables, aon 1 3 iz 

~ People who are affected with the gout, low -{pirits, 
hypochondriac or hyfteric diforders, ought to avoid all 
‘flatulent food, ‘every thing that is vifcid, or hard of di- 
geftion, all falted or fmoke-dried provifions, and what» 
ever is auftere, acid, or apt to turn four on the ftomach. 
“Their food fhould be light, fpare, cool, and of an open- 
‘ing nature. 3 constant 

The diet ought not only to be fuited to the agevand — 
edfiftitution, but alfo- tothe manner of life: a fedentary 
or ftudious perfon fhould Jive more fparingly than one 
who labours hard without doors.’ Many kinds of food 
‘will’nourith a peafant very well which would be almott 
‘indigeftible to a citizen ; and the latter will live upona 
diet on which-the former would ftarve.. ©) 2 wos 
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Diet ought not to be too uniform. The conftant ufe 
of one kind of food might have fome bad effeéts. Na- 
ture teaches us this, by the great variety of aliment 
which fhe has provided for man, and likewife by giving 
him an appetite for different kinds of food. 

Thofe who labour under any particular difeafe, ought 
to avoid fuch aliments as have a tendency to increafe it; 
for example, a gouty perfon fhould not indulge in rich 
wines, {trong foups, or gravies, and fhould avoid all 
acids. One who is troubled with the gravel ought to 
fhun all auftere and aftringent aliments; and thofe who 
are {corbutic fhould be {paring in the ufe of falted pro- 
vifions, &c. 

In the firft period of life, our food ought to be light, 
but nourifhing, and frequently taken. Food that is folid, 
with a fufficient degree of tenacity, is moft proper for 
the ftate of manhood. The diet fuited to the laft period — 
of life, when nature is upon the decline, approaches — 
nearly to that of the firft. It fhould be lighter and more ~ 
fucculent than that of vigorous age, and likewife more 
frequently taken. 

It is not only neceffary for health that our diet be 
wholefome, but alfo that it be taken at regular periods. — 
Some imagine long fafting will atone for excefs; but~ 
this, inftead of mending the matter, generally makes it — 
' worfe. When the ftomach and inteftines are over dif= 
tended with food, they lofe their proper tone, and, by — 

long fafting, they become weak, and inflated with wind. — 

Thus, either gluttony or fafting deftroys the powers of © 

digeftion. ; 

' The frequent repetition of aliment is net only necef-_ 
fary for repairing the continual wafte of our bodies, but 

likewife to keep the fluids found and fweet. Our hu-~ 

mours, even in the moft healthy ftate, have a conftant — 

tendency to putrefaction, which can only be prevented 4 

by frequent fupplies of frefh nourifhment: when that is — 
wanting too long, the putrefaction often proceeds fo far 

as to occafion very dangerous fevers. From hence we — 

may learn the neceffity of regular meals. No perfon.can- 
~ enjoy a good {tate of health, whole veliels are either fre= — 
# . 8 quently — 
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‘quently overcharged, or the humours long deprived of 
freth fupplies of chyle. | 2 

Long fafting is extremely hurtful to young peoples 
it not only vitiates their humours, but prevents their 
growth. Nor is it lefs injurious to the aged. Mott 
perfons, in the decline of life, are afflicted with wind: 
this complaint is not only increafed, but even rendered 
‘dangerous, and often fatal, by long fafting. Old peo 
‘ple, when their ftomachs ‘are empty, are frequently 
feized with giddinefs, head-achs, and faintnefs. Thefe 
‘complaints may generally be removed by a piece ‘of 
bread and a glafs of wine, or taking any ‘other folid 
food ; which plainly points out the method of prevent» 
ing them. , 

ft is more than probable, that many of the fudden 
deaths, which happen in the advanced periods of life, 
are occafioned by fafting too long, as it exhaufts the 
Tpirits, and fills the bowels with wind: we would there-. 
fore advife people in the decline of life, never to allow - 
their ftomachs to be too long empty. “Many people 
take nothing but a few cups of tea and a little bread, 
from nine o’clock at night till two or three next after+ 
noon, Such may be faid to faft almoft three-fourths of 
their time. This can hardly fail to ruin the appetite, 
vitiate the humours, and fill the bowels with wind; all 
which might be prevented by a folid breakfaft. 

_ Itis a very common prattice to eat a light breakfaft - 
and aheavy fupper. This cuftom oughtto be reverfed. 
“When people fup late, their fupper fhould be very light ; 
bur the breakfaft ought always to be folid. If any one 
eats a light fupper, goes foon to bed, and rifes betimes 
in the morning, he will be fure to find an appetite for 
Ais breakfaft, and he may freely indulge it. tess 
__ The ftrong and healthy do not indeed fuffer fo much 
from fafting as the weak and delicate; but they ‘run 
Maton cr. from its oppofite, viz. repletion. ‘Many 

iifeafes, efpecially fevers, are the effet of 2 plethora, 
‘OF too great fulnefs of the veffels. Strong people, in 
igh health, have generally a great quantity of blood 
and other humours, When ie are fuddenly increafed, 
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“by an overcharge of rich and nourifhing diet, the vef- 
{els become too much diftended, and obftru@ions and — 
inflammations enfue. Hence fo many people are feized — 
_with inflammatory and eruptive fevers, spoplesics, &e. @ 
after a feaft or debauch. 

All great and fudden changes tn diet are dangerous, — 
‘What the flomach has been long accuftomed to digeft, — 
though lefs wholefome, will agree better with it than — 
food of amore falutary nature to which it has not been — 
ufed. When therefore a change becomes neceffary, it B 
‘ought always to be made gradually ; a fudden tranfition — 
from a poor and low to a rich and luxurious diet, — 
or the contrary, might fo difturb the funétions of the — 
body as to endanger health, or even to occafion death 
itfelf. 2 

’ When we recommend regularity in diet, we would — 
not be underftood as condemning every feoalldeviation 
from it. It is next to impoffible for people at all times — 
to avoid feme degree of excefs, and living too much ~ 
by rule might make even the fmalleft deviation danger- ~ 
ous. It may therefore be prudent to vary a little, fome- — 
times taking more, fometimes Jefs, than the ufual quan- 
‘tity of meat and drink, provided always that a due re- 
gard be had to moderation. 

The details which fome writers have entered into re= 
fpecting the fuppofed qualities of every article of food: 
and drink, as well as the proper quantities of each, ap- 
pear to me juft as trifling as the minutenefs of the ‘phy. : 
fician who inferted in his prefcription how many grains — 
of falt fhould be eaten with an egg. Every man’s ex- — 
perience of what he has found to agree or difagree with — 
him, ts a much niore unerring guide than whimfical cal-_ 
culations of the difference between the mucilage of a~ 
carrot and a parfaip, or between the jelly containedin 2 ~ 
Jeg and a fhoulder of mutton. But while} point out 
the folly of extreme folicitude i in fuch mattérs, f am far 
from advifing people to eat and drink, without any 
choice or reftraint, whatever falls in their way. This 
would be inconfiftent with the rules I have already laid 
down, Rational sees pr of the = of a 
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happy medium between boundlefs indulgence and frivo- 
jous or unneceffary felf-denial, 


Go ARwil¥s 
OF ATR. 


PJ NWHOLESOME air is a very common caufe..of 
difeafes. Few are aware of the danger arifing - 
from it. People generally pay fome attention to what’ 
they eat or drink, but fcldom regard what goes into the 
lungs, though the latter proves often more fuddenly 
fatal than the former. 

Air, as well as water, takes up parts of moft bodies 
with which it comes in contaét, and is often fo re- 
plenifhed with thofe of a noxious quality, as to occafion 
immediate death. But fuch violent effects feldom hap- 
pen, as people are generally on their guard againft them. 
The lefs perceptible influences of bad air prove more 
generally hurtful to mankind; we fhall therefore ene 
deavour to point out fome of thefe, and to fhew whence 
the danger chiefly arifes. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever 
greatly alters its degrees of heat, cold, moifture, &c. 
renders it unwholefome: for example, that which is too 
hot diffipates the watery parts of the blood, exalts the 
bile, and renders the whole humours aduft and thick. 
Fience proceed bilious and inflammatory fevers, cholera 
morbus, &c. Very cold air obftructs the perfpiration, 
conftringes the folids, and condenfes the fluids. It oc 
cafions rheumatifms, coughs, and catarrhs, with other 
difeafes of the throat and breaft. Air that is too moift 
deftroys the elaiticity or fpring of the folids, induces 
phlegmatic or lax conftitutions, and difpofes the acy 
fo agues, or intermitting fevers, dropfies, &c. 

Wherever great numbers of people are crowded into 
one panes if the air has not a free circulation, it foon 
. B becomes 
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becomes unwholefome. Hence it is that delicate per- 
fons are fo apt to turn fick-or faint in crowded churches, 
affemblies, or any place where the air is injured by 
breathing, fires, candles, or the like. 

In great cities fo many things tend to contaminate the 
air, that it is no wonder it proves fo fatal to the inhabit- 
ants, ‘The air in cities is.not only breathed repeatedly 
over, but is lkewife loaded with fulphur, fmoke, and 
other exhalations, befides the vapours continually arifing 
from innumerable putrid fubftances, as dunghills, flaugh-: 
ter-houfes, &c. ~All poffible care fhould be taken ta 
keep the ftreets of large towns open and wide, that the 
air may have a free current through them. They ought: 
hkewife to be kept very clean. Nothing tends more to 
pollute and contaminate the air of 2 city than dirty 
ftreets. 

It is very common in this country to have church- 
yards in the middle of populous cities, Whether this 
be the effect of ancient fuperftition, or owing to the 
increafe of fuch towns, is a matter of no confequence, 
Whatever gave rife to the cuftom, it is a bad one. It 
is habit alone which reconciles us to thefe things; by 
means of which the mott ridiculous, nay pernicious cul- 
toms, often become facred. Certainit 1s, that thoufands: 
of putrid carcaffes, fo near the furface of the earth, in a 
place where the air is confined, cannot fail to taint it; 
and that juch air, when breathed into the lungs, muft 
occafion difeafes *, sain 

Burying within churches is a practice {till more de- 
teftable. The air in churches is feldom good, and the 
effuvia from putrid carcafies muft render ic {til worfe. 
Churches are commonly old buildings with arched roofs. 
They are feldom' open above once a week, are never 
ventilated by fires nor open windows, and rarely kept 
clean. This o¢cafions thatdamp, mufty, unwholefome . 


* In moft eaftern countries it was cuftomary to bury the dead 
at fome diftance from any. town. Ass this practice obtained among, 
the Jews, the Greeks, and alfo the Romans, it is ftrange that the 
weftern parts of Europe fhould not have followed their example in 
a cuftom fo truly laudable. : 


- 
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fmell which one feels upon entering a church, and ren- 
ders ita very unfafe place for the weak and valetudinary. 
Thefe inconveniencies might, in a great meafure, be 
obviated, by prohibiting all perfons from burying within 
churches, by keeping them clean, and permitting a 
ftream of freth air to. pafs frequently through them, by 
opening oppofite doors and windows *. 

Wherever air ftagnates long, it becomes unwhole- 
fome. Hence the unhappy perfons confined in jails not 
only contract malignant fevers themfelves, but often 
communicate them to others. Nor are many of the. 
holes, for we cannot call them houfes, pofiefied by the 
poor in great towns, much better than jails. Thefe low 
dirty habitations are the very lurking places of bad air 
and contagious difeafes. Such as live in them feldom 
enjoy good health; and rheir children commonly die 
young. In the choice of a houfe, thofe who have it In 
their power ought always to pay the greateft attention to 
open free air. 


The various methods which luxury has invented to 
make houfes clofe and warm, contribute not a little to 
render them unwholefome. No houfe can be wholefome 
unlefs the air has a free paflage through it. For which. 
reafon, houfes ought daily to be ventilated, by opening 
oppofite windows, and admitting a current of frefh air 
into every room. Beds, inftead of being made up as 
foon as people rife out of rhem, ought to be turned 
down, and expofed to the frefh air from the open win- - 
dows through the day. This would expel any noxious 
vapour, and could not fail to promote the health of the 
inhabitants. | 

In hofpitals, jails, fhips, &c. where that cannot be 
conveniently done, ventilators fhould be ufed. The 
method of expelling foul, and introducing frefh air, by 
means of ventilators, is a moft falutary invention, and 
is indeed the moft ufeful of all our modern medical im~ 
provements, It is capable of univerfa] application, and 


_ * One eannot pafs through a large church or cathedral, even 
in fammer, without feeling quite chilly. | 


: 4 is 


is fraught with numerous, adyantages, both to thofe in 
health and ficknefs. In all. places, where numbers. of 
people are crowded together, ventilation becomes abs 
folutely neceffary. 

Air which ftagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c, is 
extremely noxious. That kind of air is be avoided ag 
the moft deadly poifon. ~It often kills almoft as quickly, 
as lightning. For this reafon people fhould be very 
cautious in opening cellars that have been long fhut, ox 
going down into deep wells or pits, efpecially if they, 
_have been kept clofe covered *. 

Many people who have fplendid houles, chufe to 
fleep in fmall apartments. This conduct is very im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber ought always to be well 
aired; as it.is generally occupied in the night only, 
when. all doors and windows are fhut. If a fire be kept 
in it, the danger from a {mall room becomes {till ~ 
greater. Numbers have been ftifled when afleep bya 
fire in a fmall apartment, which is always hurtful. 3 


Thofe who are obliged, on account of bufinefs, to q 


fpend the day in clofe towns, ought, if poffible, to fleep 
in the country. Breathing free air in the night will, in 
fome meafure, make up ‘for the want of it through the 
day. This practice would have a greater effect in 
preferving the health of citizens than is commonly i ima- 
gined, ‘ 
Delicate perfons ought, as much as poffible, to avoid 


the air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful to the 


afthmatic and confumptiye. Such perfons fhould avoid, 3 


cities as they would the plague. .The hypochondriac a 
are likewife much hurt by it. I have often feen per~ 


fons fo much affiicted with this. malady while in town, ‘ 
that it feemed impoffible for them to live, who, upon — 
being removed to. the country, were immediately re- 
lieved. The fame obfervation holds with regard to — 


* We have daily accounts of perfons who lofe iste lives by gor | 


ing down into deep wells and other places where the air ftagnates: 
all thefe accidents might be prevented by only letting down alight- 


ed candle before them, and flopping when they perceive it go outs 


yet this precaution, fimple as it iss | is fedom uled. b 
a nervous — 
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nervous and hyfteric women. Many people, indeed, 
have it not in their power to change their fituation in 
quett of better air, All we can fay to fuch perfons 
is, that they fhould go as often abroad into the open 
air as they can, that they fhould admit frefh air fre~ 
quently into their houfes, and take care to keep them 
very clean. 

It was neceflary in former times, for fafety, to fur- 
round cities, colleges, and even fingle houfes, with 
high walls.. Thefe, by obftructing the free current of 
air, never fail to render fuch places damp.and unwhole- 
fome. As fuch walls are now, in mofl parts of this 
country, become ufelefs, they ought to be pulled down, 
and every method taken to admit a free pafflage to the 
air. Proper attention to Arr and CLeaniiness would 
tend more to preferve the health of mankind, than all 
the prefcriptions of the Faculty. 

_ Surrounding houfes too clofely with planting or thick 
woods, likewife tends to render the air unwholefome. 
Wood not only obftruéts the free current. of the air, but 
fends forth great quantities of moift exhalations, which 
render it conftantly damp. Wood is very agreeable at 
a proper diftance from a houfe, but fhould never be 
planted too near it, efpecially in a flat country. Many, 
of the gentlemen’s feats in England are rendered very: 
-unwholefome from the great quantity of wood which 
furrounds them, 

_ Houfes fituated in low marfhy countries, or near large 
lakes of ftagnating water, are likewife unwholefome. 
Waters which ftagnate not only render the air damp, 
but load it with putrid exhalations, which produce the 
mott dangerous and fatal difeafes.. Thole who are obliged 
to inhabit marfhy countries, ought to make choice of 
the dryeft fituations they can find,. to live generoufly, 
and to pay the ftricteft regard to cleanlinefs. . . . 

If freth air be neceffary for thofe in health, it is ftill 
more fo for the fick, who often lofé their lives for want 
of it, The notion that fick people muft be kept very: 
hot, is fo common, that one can hardly enter the cham 
ber where a patient lies, without being ready to faint,, 
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by reafon of the hot fuffocating fmell. How this mut 
affe&t the fick, any one may judge. No medicine is fo 
beneficial to the fick as frefh air. It is the moft reviving 
of all cordials, if it be adminiftered with prudence. We 
are not, however, to throw open doors and windows at 
random upon the fick. Frefh air is be let into the 
chamber gradually, and, if poffible, by opening the 
windows of fome other apartment. 

The air ef a fick perfon’s chamber may be greatly 
frefhened, and the patient much revived, by fprinkling 
the floor, bed, &c. frequently with vinegar, juice of — 
lemon, or any other {trong vegetable acid. ; 

In places where numbers of fick are crowded into the 
fame houfe, or, which is often the cafe, into the fame 
apartment, the frequent admiffion of frefh air becomes 
abfolutely neceffary.’ Infirmaries, hofpitals, 8c. are 
often rendered fo noxious, for want of proper venti- 
lation, thatthe fick run more hazard from them than 
from the difeafe. This is particularly the cafe when 
putrid fevers, dyfenteries, and other infectious difeafes 
prevail. | 
- Phyficians, furgeons, and others who attend hofpitals, 
ought, for their own fafety, to take care that they be. 
properly ventilated. Such perfons as are obliged to — 
{pend moft of their time amongtt the fick, run great) — 
hazard of being themfelves infected when the air is bad. — 
All hofpitals, and places of reception for the fick, ought 
to have an open fituation, at fome diftance from any 
great town, and fuch patients as Jabour under any in- 
fe€tious difeafe ought never to be fuffered to come near 
the reft *, | ; 
It gives me great pleafure to obferve, that good fenfe 
and humanity have of late years been difplayed in the 
choice of proper fituations for thofe buildings, andin — 
due attention to keep them well aired. But my remarks 


* A year feldom paffes that we do not hear of fome hofpital 
phyfician or furgeon having loft his life by an hofpital fever caught — 
from his patients. For this they have themfelves alone to blame, 
Their patients are either in an improper fituation, or they are too 
carelefs with regard to their own conduct. . : = 
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on other fources of widely-diffufed infection have been 
nitherto productive of little effect. The practice of 
ourying the dead in the centre of populous neighbour- 
aoods is ftill too generally continued. Churches and: 
thurch-yards are made the chief places of interment, in 
direct oppofition to reafon, and to the example of the 
mof enlightened people of antiquity, The firft words 
of the old Roman in{criptions on tomb-ftones, ‘* Sifte, 
viator,” ffop, traveller, fhew that the dead were buried’ 
by the fide of public roads, not in temples, nor in the 
heart of towns and cities. One of the laws of the late 
Josepn the Second relative to this point will do.him im- 
mortal honour. ‘After ftrictly prohibiting the interment 
fof dead bodies in any church or chapel, It is horrid,” 
fays the emperor, “ that a place of worfhip, a temple 
*¢ of the Supreme Being, fhould be converted into a 
“6 peft-houfe for living creatures! A perfon who, upon 
*¢ his death-bed, makes it a condition of his will to be 
*¢ buried ina church or chapel, acts like a madman: he 
“© ought to fet his fellow-creatures a good example, and 
“* not to do all in his power to deftroy their conftitu- 
** tions, by expofing them to the effluvia arifing from 
“a corpfe in a ftate of putrefaction.” | 

The admirable fentiment exprefled by one of our: 
own countrywomen, who died a few years fince, affords 
a ftriking contralt with the fuperftitious folly fo juftly: 
‘ftigmatized by the emperor. This extraordinary female, 
whofe mind was fuperior to thes weaknefs of her fex, 
‘and to the prejudices of cuftom, being fully fenfible, 
vas fhe nerfelf exprefled it in her laft will, “ That che 
‘© bodies of the dead might be offenfive to the living,” 
vordered her body to be burnt, and the afhes depofited 
‘in an urn, in the burying-ground of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, where the remains of the fentimental 
) Youicx are alfo interred. | “piers! 
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CHAR. V 
OF EXERCISE, 


MANY people look upon the neceffity man is un- 
-Y* der of earning his bread by labour, asacurfe. Be 
this as it may, it is evident from the ftru¢ture of the 
body, that exercife is not lefs neceffary than food for 
_ the prefervation of health: thofe whom poverty obliges 
to labour for daily bread, are not only the moft healthy, 
but generally the moft happy part of mankind. Induftry 
feldom fails to place them above want, and activity 
ferves them inftead-of phyfic. This is peculiarly the — 
cafe with thofe who live by the culture of the ground. 
The great increafe of inhabitants in infant colonies, and. — 
the longevity of fuch as follow agriculture every where, — 
evidently prove it to be the moft healthful as well as the 
moft ufeful employment. 

. Fne love of aétivity fhews itfelf very early in man, 
So ftrong is this principle, that a healthy youth cannot 
be reftrained from exercife, even by the fear of punifh- 
ment. Our love of motion is furely a ftrong proof of — 
its utility. Nature implants no difpofition in vain. Ie — 
feems to be a catholic Jaw throughout the whole animal — 
creation, that no creature, without exercife, fhould en- 
joy health,. or be able to find fubfiflence. Every. crea — 
ture, except man, takes as much of it asis neceflary, — 
He alone, and fuch animals as are under his diretion, 
‘deviate from. this original law, and they fuffer accord- 
inel mn ; ; a 

SE ééeiny never fails to induce an univerfal relaxation — 
of the folids, which difpofes the body to innumerable 
difeafes. When the folids are relaxed, neither the di- 
geftion nor any of the fecretions can be duly performed. 
In this cafe, the.worft confequences muft enfue. How — 
can perfons who loll all day in eafy chairs, and flcep ail — 
night on beds of down, fail to be relaxed? Nor do 
fuch greatly mend the matter, who never ftir abroad but 

ean in 
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in a coach, fedan, or fuch like. Thefe elegant: pieces 
of luxury are become fo.common, that the inhabitants 
of great towns feem to be in fome danger of lofing the 
ufe of their limbs altogether. It is now below any one 
to walk, who can afford to be carried. How ridiculous 
would it feem to a perfon unacquainted with modern 
luxury, to behold the young and healthy fwinging along 
‘on the fhoulders of their fellow-creatures! or to fee a 
fat carcafe, over-run with difeafes occafioned by in- 
activity, dragged through the ftreets by half a dozen 
horfes *! 3 
Glandular obftructions, now fo common, generally 
proceed from inactivity. Thefe are the moft obftinate 
of ‘maladies. So long as the liver, kidneys, and other 
elands, duly perform their funétions, health ts feldom: 
impaired; but when they fail, nothing can reftore it. 
Exercife is almoit the only cure we know for glandular 
obftruétions: indeed, -it does not always fucceed as a 
remedy ; but there is reafon to believe that ir would fel. 
dom fail to prevent thefe complaints, were it ufed in 
-due time. One thing is certain, that, amoneft thofe 
who take fufficient exercife, glandular difeafes are very 
little known ; whereas the indolent and inadtive are {cl- 
dom free from them. a | ect | 
Weak nerves are the conftant. companions of inaéti- 
vity. Nothing but exercife and open-air can brace and 
ftrenethen the nerves, or prevent the endlefs train of 
difeafes which proceed from a relaxed {tate of thefe 
organs. We feldom hear the adctive or laborious com- 
plain of nervous difeafes; thefe are referved for the fons 
of eafe and affluence. Many have been completely cured 
of thefe diforders by being reduced, from a {tate of opu- 
lence, to Jabour for their daily bread. This plainly 


 * Tt is not neceffity, but fafhion, which makes the ufe of car« 
tiages fo common. ‘There are many people who have not exercife _ 
enough to keep their humours wholefome, who yet dare not ven- 
ture to make a vifit to their next neighbours, but in a coach or 
fedan, left they fhould be looked down upon. Strange, that men 
thould'be fuch fools as to be laughed out of the ufe of their limbs, 
_ ov to throw away their health, in order to gratify a piece of vanity» 
ox to comply with a ridiculous fafhion! 
ee 
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points out the fources from whence nervous difeafes flow, 
and the means by which they may be prevented. 

Ie is abfolutely impoffible to enjoy health where the 
perfpiration is not duly carried on; but that can never 
be the cafe where exercife is neglected. When the 
matter which ought to be thrown off by per(piration is 
retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, and occa- 
fions the gout, fevers, rheumatifm, &c. Exercife alone 
would prevent many of thofe difeafes which cannot be 
cured, and would remove others where medicine proves 
ineffectual. 

A late author *, in his excellent treatife on health, 
fays, that the weak ard valetudinary ought to make ex- 
ercife a part of their religion. We would recommend 
this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, but to all 
whofe bufine{s does not oblige them to take fufficient 
exercife, as fedentary artificers +, fhopkeepers, ftudious 
perfons, &c. Such ought to ufe exercife as regularly 
as they take food. This might generally be done with- 
out any interruption to bufinefs or real lofs of time. 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than the 
modern cuftom of lying a-bed too long in a morning, 
This is the general practice in- great towns. The inha- 
bitants of cities feldom rife before eight or nine o’clock; 
but the morning is sundoubiealy the belt. time for ex- 


it Chews: ; : . 

+ Sedentary occupations ought ciety to be followed by wo- 
men. ‘hey bear confinement much better than men, and are 
fitter for every kind of bufinets which does not require much 
ftrength. It is ridiculous enough to fee a lufty fellow making 
pins, needles, cr watch wheels, while many of the laborious parts 
of hufbandry are carried on by the other fex. The fact is,-we 
want men for laborious employments, while one half of the other 
fex are rendered wfelefs for want of occupations fuited to their 
firength, &c. Were girls bred to mechanical employments, we 
fhould not fee fuch numbers of them proftitute themfelves for 
bread, nor find fuch a want of men for the important purpofes 
of navigation, agriculture, &c. An eminent filk manufacturer 
told me, that he found women anfwer better for that bufinefs 
than men; and that he had lately taken a great many girls appren- 
tices as filk weavers. I Bees his example will be followed by 
many others. 
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ercife, while the ftomach is empty, and the body re- 
frefhed with fleep. . Befides, the morning air braces and 
ftrengthens the nerves, and, in fome meafure, anfwers 
the purpoie of a cold bath. Let any one who has been 
accuftomed to Jie .a-bed till eight or nine o’clock, rife 
by fix or feven, ipend a couple of hours in walking, 
riding, or any active. diverfion without. doors, and he 
will find his fpirits cheerful and ferene through the day, 
his appetite keen, and his body braced and ftrength- 
ened. Cuftom foon renders early rifing agreeable, and 
nothing contributes more to the prefervation of health. 

The inactive are continually complaining of pains of 
the ftomach, flatulencies, indigeftions, &c. Thefe com- 
plaints, which pave the way to many others, are not to 
be removed by medicines. They can only be cured by 
a vigorous courfe of exercife, to which indeed they fel- 
dom fail to yield. 

Exercife, if poffible, ought always to be taken in the 
open air, When that cannot be done, various methods 
may be contrived for exercifing the body within doors, 
as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, &c. It is not ne- 
ceflary to adhere ftrictly to any particular kind of exer- 
cife. The beft way is to take them by turns, and to 
ufe that longeft which is moft fuitable to the flrength 
and conftitution, Thofe kinds of exercife which give- 
action to moft of the bodily organs, are always to be 
preferred, as walking, running, riding, digging, rubs 
bing furniture, and fuch like. | 

It is much to be regretted, that ative and manly di- 
verfions are now fo little praétifed. Diverfions make 
people take more exercife than they otherwife would do, 
and are of the greateft fervice to fuch as are not under 
the neceffity of labouring for their bread. As aAive 
diverfions lofe ground, thofe of a fedentary kind feem to 
prevail, Sedentary diverfions are of no other ufe but 
to confume time. Inftead of relieving the mind, they — 
often require more thought than either ftudy or buGinels, 
Every thing that induces people to fit ftill, unlefe it be 
- fome neceflary employment, ought to be avoided, — 
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The diverfions which afford the beft exercife are} 
hunting, fhooting, ‘playing at cricket, hand-ball, golff*, 
&c. Thefe exercife the limbs, promote perfpiration, 
and the other fecretions. They likewife ftrengthen the 
lungs, and give firmnefs and agility to the whole body. 

Such as can, ought to fpend two or three hours a-day 
on borfeback; thofe who cannot ride, fhould employ 
the fame time in walking. Exercife fhould never be 
continued too long. Over-fatigue prevents the benefit 
of exercife, and inftead of ftrengthening the body tends 
to weaken it. Sis 

Every man fhould lay himfelf under fome fort of ne- — 
ceffity to take ‘exercife. Indolence, like other vices, — 
when indulged, gains ground, and at length becomes 
agreeable. Hence many who were fond of exercife in 
the early part of life, become quite averfe from it after- 
wards. This is the cafe of moft hypochondriac and 
gouty people, which renders their difeafes in a great 
meafure incurable. 

In fome countries laws have been made, obliging 
every ‘man, of whatever rank, to learn fome mechani- 
cal employment. Whether fuch laws were defigned for 
the prefervation of health, or the encouragement of ma- 
nufacture, is a queftion’of no importance. Certain it — 
is, that if gentlemen were frequently to amufe-and ex- 
ercife themfelves in this way, it might have many good 
effects. They would at leaft derive as much honour ~ 
from a few mafterly fpecimens of their own workmanfhip, 
as from the character of having ruined moft of their — 
companions by gaming or drinking. Befides, men of 
jeifure, by applying themfelves to the mechanical arts, 
might Improve them, to the great benefit of fociety. 

Indolence not only occafions difeafes, and renders — 
men ufelefs to fociety, but promotes all manrer of vice. 
‘To fay a man is idle, is little better than to call him 


~ ™® Golff isa diverfion very common in North Britain. It is” 
well calculated for exercifing the body, and may always be taken — 
in’ fuch moderation as neither to over-heat nor fatigue. It has 
greatly the preference over cricket, tennis, ‘or any of thofe- games. 
which cannot be played without violence. om | 
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Vicious. The mind, if not engaged in fome ufeful pur- 
fuit, is conftantly in queft of ideal pleafures, or impreffed 
with the apprehenfion of fome imaginary evil. From 
thefe fources proceed moft of the miferies of mankind. 
Certainly man was never intended to be idle. Inaétivity 
fruftrates the very defign of his creation; whereas an 
active life is the beft guardian of virtue, and the greatelt 
prefervative of health. 
It is indeed evident, that the love of motion, as well 
as the love of food, fo obfervable in every living creature 
from the moment of its birth, are wifely defigned by 
nature as the means of its prefervation. The indolent 
man is therefore a rebel to her laws, and will certainly 
provoke: her fevereft punifhment, In vain does he hope 
for enjoyment in the lap of floth: its chilling influence 
poifons the fource of every pleafure, and not only in. 
vites difeafe, but renders it almoft incurable. 


CHAP. Vi 
OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING. — 


SLEEP, as well as diet, ought to,be duly regulated. 
Yoo little fleep weakens the nerves, exhaufts the _ 
Apirits, and occafions difeafes ; and toe much renders the 
tind dull, the body grofs, and difpofes to apoplexies, 
Jethargies, and other complaints of a fimilar nature. A 
medium ought therefore to be obferved; bur this is noc 
_eafy to fix. Children require more fleep than grown 
perfons, the laborious than the idle, and fuch as eat and 
drink freely, than thofe who live ab{temioufly.. Befides, 
the real quantity of fleep cannot be meafured by time; 
a8 one perfon will be more refrethed by five or fix hours 
fleep, than another by eight or ten. : | 
_ Children may always be allowed to take as much fleep 
as they pleafe ; but for adults, fix or feven hours is cer- 
tainly fufficient, and no one ought to exceed eight. 
G Thole 
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Thofe who lie a-bed more than eight hours may flumber; 
but they can hardly be faid to fleep ; fuch generally tofs 
and dream away the fore-part of the night, fink to reft 
towards morning, and dofe till noon. The beft way to 
make fleep found and refrefhing, is to rife betimes. The 
cuftom of lying a-bed for nine or ten hours, not only 
makes the fleep lefs refrefhing, but relaxes the folids, 
and greatly weakens the conftitution. 

Nature points out night as the proper feafon for fleep. 
Nothing more certainly deflroys the confitution than 
night-watching. Jt is great pity that a practice fo de- — 
ftructive to health fhould be fo much in fafhion. How ~ 
quickly the want of reft in due feafon will blaft the moft — 
blooming complexion, or ruin the beft conftitution, is 
evident from the ghaftly countenances of thofe who, 
as the phrafe is, turn day into night, and night into 
day. . 

To make fleep refrefhing, the following things are — 
requifite: Firft, to take fufficient excrcife in the open — 
air; to avoid ftrong tea or coffee; next, to eat a light — 
- fupper; and laftly, to lie down with a mind as cheerful ~ 
and ferene as poffible. | q 

It is certain that too much exercife will prevent fleep, ~ 
as well as too little. We feldom however hear the active © 
and laborious complain of reftlefs nights. It isthe in- © 
* -dolent and flothful who generally have thefe complaints. — 

Is it any wonder that a bed of down fhould not be re-— 
frefhing to a perfon who fits all day in an eafy chair? A 
ereat part of the pleafure of life confifts in alternate reft — 
and motion; but they who neglect the latter can never — 
_relith the former. The labourer enjoys more true lux- — 
ury in plain food and found fleep, than is to be found in — 
“fumptuous tables ahd downy pillows, where exercife is ” 
wantiic. Y 7 _ 7 ene > = 4 gir ~ . 
- That light fuppers cavfe found fleep, is true even 
“toa proverb. Many perfons, if they exceed the leaft 
at that meal, are fure to have uneafy nights; and, 
if they fall afleep, the load and.oppreffion, on their fto- 
mach and fpirits occafion frightful dreams, broken and — 

difturbed .repofe, the night-mare, &c. “Were the 
eee Iz fame 
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fame perfons to go to béd with a light fuppér, or fic up 
till that meal was pretty well digefted, they would en- 
joy found fleep, and rife refrefhed and cheerful.» There 
are indeed fome people who ¢annot fleep unlefs ‘they 
have eat fome folid food at night; but this does not im- 
ply the neceffity of a heavy fupper: befides, thefe are 
genefally perfons who have accuftomed themfelves to 
“this method, and who'do‘not take a fufficient degree of 
- exercile. 
Nothing more certainly difturbs our repofe than an- 
xiety. When the mind is not at eafe, one feldom enjoys 
‘found fleep. This greateft of human bleffings flies the 
‘wretched, and vifits the happy, the ‘cheerful, and the 
gay. This is a fufficient reafon why every man fhould 
endeavour to be as eafy in his mind as poffible when he ~ 
goes to reft. Many, by indulging grief and anxious 
thought, have banifhed found fleep fo long, that they 
could never afterwards enjoy it. 3 
Sleep, when taken in the fore-part of the night, is 
generally reckoned moft refrefhing. “Whether this be 
the effect of habit or not, is hard to fay; but as moft 
- people are accuftomed to go early to bed when young, 
it may be prefumed that fleep, at this feafon, will prove 
mott refrefhing to them ever after. Whether the fore- 
part of the night be beft for fleep or'nor, furely the fore- 
part of the day is fitteft both for bufinefs and amufement. 
I hardly ever knew an early rifer who did not enjoy a 
good ftate of health *. 
Early’ rifing is the natural confequence of going to 
bed early; and this habit implies fobriety, good order, 
and an exemption from many fafhionable follies ex- 
“tremely prejudicial to health. The man, who accu(- 
toms himfelf to goto bed at an early hour, can feidom 
join in the revels of Bacchus, or what are improperly 


_* Men of every occupation, and in every fituation of life, have 
_ lived to a good old age ; nay fome have enjoyed this blefling whofe 
plan of living was by no means regular: but it confifts with ob 
fervation, that all very old men have been early rifers. This is 
the only citcumitance attending longevity to which I never knew 


an exception. 
: oot Aes , called 
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called the amu/ements of the pay world, | His reft isnot 
difturbed by the effects of unfeafonable luxury.. He 
knows, that temperance, moderate exercife, compofure 
of mind, and. external tranquillity, are the bet opiates. 
His flumbers are found and refrefhing. ‘fhe wafte of 
{pirits on the preceding day is fully. repaired. -Every 
muicle, every fibre, every nerve has regained its. proper 
tone. He rifes with cheerfulnefs and vigour to breathe 
the morning air, and to enter upon the duties, of the 
day. In fhort, an attention to this fingle point of going 
to bed early, and of rifing betimes, will be found to tu- 
perfede a variety of other precepts, and may be juftly 
called. the golden rule for the attainment of health, and 
long life.. 


Of Clothing. 


The clothing ought to be fuited to the climate. | Gnf- 
tom has no doubt a very great influence in this article ; 
but no cuftom can ever change the nature of things fo 
far, as to render the fame clothing fic for an inhabitant 
of Nova Zembla and the ifland of Jamaica. -It is not 
indeed neceflary to obferve an exact proportion’ between 
the quantity of clothes we wear, and the degree of lati- 
tude. which we inhabit; but, atthe fame time, proper 
attention ought to be paid to it, as. well as to the open- 
nefs of the country, the frequency and violence of 
ftorms, &c. | 5 

In youth, while the blood is hos and the perfpiration 
free, it is lefs neceflary to cover the body with a great 
quantity of clothes; but in the decline of life, when the 
{kin .becomes rigid and the humours more cool, the 
clothing fhould be increafed. Many difeafes in the lat- 
ter period of life proceed from a defect. of perfpiration : 
thefe may, in fome meafure, be prevented by a fuitable 
addition to the clothing, or by wearing fuch as are better 
- calculated for promoting the difcharge from the fkin, as 
clothes made of cotton, flannel, &c. . 

‘The clothing ought likewife to be fuited to the feafon 
of the year. Clothing may be warm enough for fum- 
ee, | . 3 mer, 
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mer, which'is by'no means fufficient for winter. The 
greateft catition, however, is neceflary in making thefe 
chafeeés. We ought néither to put off our winter clothes 
too foon, nor to wear our fummer ones too long. In 
this country, the winter often fets in very early with 
great rigor} and we have frequently cold weather even 
after the commencement of the fummer months, It 
would likewife be prudent not to make the change all at 
once, but to’ do it gradually ; and indeed the changes of 
apparel in this climate ought to be very inconfiderable, 
efpecially among thofe who have paffed the meridian of 
—*. | : 

Clothes often become hurtful by their being made 
fubfervient to the purpofes of pride or vanity. Man- 
kind in all ages feem to have confidered clothes in this 
view ; accordingly their fafhion and figure’ have been 
continually varying, with very little regard either to 
health; the climate, or conveniency: a farthingale, for 
example, may be very neceflary in hot fouthern cli- 
mates, but furely nothing can be more ridiculous in the’ 
cold regions of the north. 

Even the human fhape is often attempted to be 
mended by drefs, and thofe who know no better be- 
lieve that mankind would be monfters without its af- 
fiftance. All attempts of this nature are highly perni- 
cious; The molt deftructive of them in this country is 
that of {queezingthe ftomach and bowels into as narrow 
a compais as poffible, to procure, what is falfely called, 
a fine fhape ¢. By this practice, the action of the fto- 


is That colds hill more than plagues, is.an old obfervation; and,. 
with regard to this country, it holds ftri€ly true. Every perfon 
of difcernment, however, will perceive, that moft of the’ colds 
which prove fo deftruétive'to the inhabitants of Britain, are ow- 
ing to their imprudence in changing clothes. A few warm days 
in March or April induce them to throw off their winter gar- 
ments, without confidering that our moft penetrating colds gene- 
rally’ happen in the fpring. . hae 
__ t This madnefs feems to have pervaded the minds of mothers 
mm every age and country. Terence, in his Comedy of the Eunuch, 
ridicules the Roman matrons for attempting to mend the fhape of 
their daughters, 
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mach and bowels, the motion of the heart and lungs, 
and almoft all the vital funétions, are obftruéted.. Hence 
proceed indigeftions, fyncopes or fainting fits, coughs, 
confumptions of the lungs, and other complaints fo com- 
mon among females, ) 

The feet likewife often fuffer by preffure. How a 
{mall foot came to be reckoned genteel, I will not pre- 
tend to fay; but certain it is, that this notion has rade 
many perfons lame. Almoft nine-tenths of mankind 
are troubled with. corns: a difeafe that is feldom or ne- 
ver occafioned but by ftrait fhoes. Corns are not only 
very troublefome, but by rendering people unable to 
walk, they may likewife be confidered as the remote 
caufe of other difeafes *, 

The fize and’ figure of the fhoe ought certainly to be 
adapted to the foot. In children the feet are as. well 
fhaped as the hands, and the motioa of the toes as free 
and eafy as that of the fingers; yet few perfons in the 
advanced period of life are able to make any ufe of their 
toes. They are generally, by narrow fhoes, fqueezed 
all of a heap, and often laid over one another in fuch a 
manner as to be rendered altogether incapable of mo- 
tion, Nor is the high heel lefs hurtful than the narrow 
toe. A lady may feem taller for walking on her tiptoes, 
but fhe will never walk well.in this manner. It {trains 
her joints, diftorts her limbs, makes her ftoop, and 
utterly deftroys: all her eafe and. gracefulnefs of mo- - 
tion’: itis entirely owing to fhoes with high heels and 


* We often fee perfons, who are rendered quite lame by the 
nails of their toes having grown into the flefh, and frequently hear 
of mortifications proceeding from this caufe. All thefe, and. 
‘many other, inconveniencies attending the feet, muft be imputed. 
folely to the ufe of fhort and ftrait fhoes. ‘ tht 

Though we hear frequently of plafters, falves, ointments, &c. 
‘for eradicating corns, yet they are never known to produce that - 


effect. The only rational mode of proceeding is to foften the corn — 


a little by immerfion in warm water, and then to cut it carefully, 


and to renew this opcration every week, till the fcarf-fkin is re- 


duced to its original or natural thinnefs, after which it muft be 
preferved from the irritating preflure of ftrait fhees, which had at 
Arft occafioned the painful callofity. . . 


narrow 
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narrow toes, that not one female in ten can be faid to 
walk well. 

In fixing on the clothes, due care fhould be taken to 
savoid all tight bandages. Garters, buckles, 8c. when 
‘drawn ‘too tight, not only prevent the free motion and 
sufe of the parts about which they are bound, but like- 
‘wife obftru& the circulation of the blood, which pre- 
‘vents the equal nourifhment and growth of thefe parts, 
‘and occafions various difeafes. ‘Tight bandages about 
‘the neck, as ftocks, cravats, necklaces, &c, are ex- 
‘tremely dangerous, They obftruct the- blood in its ° 
‘courfe from the brain, by which means headachs, verti- 
‘goes, apoplexies, and other fatal difeafes, are often oc- 
‘ cafioned, 

The perfection of drefs is to be eafy and clean, No- 
‘thing can be more ridiculous, than for any one to make 
\himfelf a lave to fine clothes. Such a one, and many 
(fuch there are, would rather remain as fixed as a ftatue 
{from morning till night, than difcompofe a fingle hair 
‘or alter the pofition of a pin. Were we to recommend 
;any particular pattern for drefs, it would be that which 
/ is worn by the people called Quakers, They are always 
; neat, clean, and often elegant, without any thing fu- 
| perfluous, What others lay out upon tawdry laces, ruf- 
i fles, and ribands, they beftow upon fuperior cleanlinefs. 
\Finery is only the affectation of drefs, and very often. 
(covers a greatdeal of dirt, . | 

We thall only add, with regard to clothing, that it 
‘ought not only to be fuited to the climate, the feafon of 
| the year, and the period of life, but likewife to the tem- 
perature and conftitution, Robuft perfons are able to 
endure either cold or heat better than the delicate ; ‘con- 
‘fequently may be lefs attentive to their clothing, But 
‘the preeife quantity of clothes neceffary for any perfon 
‘eannot be determined by reafoning. It is entirely a: 
| matter of experience, and every man is the bett judge » 
| for bimfelf what quantity of clothes is neceffary to keep 
/him warm *, ) 


. * The celebrated Boerhaave ufed to fay, that nobody fuffered ' 
iby cold, fave fools and beggars; the latter not being able to pro- 
G 4 cure 
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Since the firft publication of the preceding remarks, 
very important changes have taken place in the drefs of 
our fair countrywomen, which afford the ftrongeft proofs 
of their good fenfe and tafte. The fhape is no Jonger 
diftorted, nor is growth checked and the vital fun¢tions 
impeded by a whalebone prefs. Eafy, fafe, and grace- 
ful motion in a flat-heeled fhoe has completely abolifhed 
the awkwardnefs and danger of former attempts to totter 
about, as it were, upon ftilts. Ina word, a becoming 
regard to health,. fimplicity, and elegance, feems now 
to have more influence over female fafhions, than abfur- 
dity, caprice, or the defire of concealing any perfonal 
deformity, — 

_ I wifh I could pay my own fex the fame compliment 
which the Ladies have fo well deferved. But an affec- 
tation of what is called military fmartnefs, feems to have 
converted their whole apparel into a fyftem of bandages, 
The hat is as tight as if it was intended for a helmet, 
and to defy the fury of a hurricane. Its form alfo be- 
ing by no means fuited to the natural fhape of the head, 
ic mult be worn for a confiderable time, with very pain- 
ful and unequal preffure, before it can be made to fit its — 
new block. The neck is bolftered up and fwathed with ~ 
the moft unnatural ftiffnefs. Eafy motion without, and — 
free circulation within, are alike obftruéted. Blotches 
and eruptions in the face, head-achs, apoplexies, and 
fudden deaths, may be often traced to this caufe; and 
if we view its effects in another light, we fhall not be 
furprifed at any inconfiftency in the language or conduct 
of people, who take fo much pains to fufpend all inter- 
courfe between the head and the heart, 


dq 


cure clothes, and the former not having fenfe to wear them, | Be 
this. as it may, I can with the ftriteft truth declare, that in many — 
cafes where the powers of medjcine had been tried in vain, I have ; 
cured the patient by recommending thick fhoes, a flannel wailt- — 
coat and drawers, a pair of under-{tockings, or a flannel petticoat, — 
to be worn during the cold feafon at leaft. Where warmer cloth- — 
ing is wanted, 1 would recommend the fleecy hofiery to be worn — 
next the fin, - , aay Sa 
| The 
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The clofe preffure of the other articles of drefs is 
,equally reprebenfible. Narrow fleeves are a great check 
‘upon the mufcular exercifé of the arms. The wailtcoat, 
‘in its prefene fafhionable form, may be very properly 
‘termed a /frait one; and, no doubt, Is in many in- 
‘{tances an indication of fome mental derangement. The 
-wrifts and knees, but more particularly the latter, are 
‘braced with ligatures, or tight buttoning; and the legs, 
which require the utmoft freedom of motion, are fcrew- 
ed into leathern cafes, as if to convey an idea that the 
wearer is fometimes mounted on horfeback. To com- 
plete the whole, and in order that the feet may be kept 

in as tight a prefs as the head, when fhoes are to be 
'worn, the thape of the foot and the eafy expanfion of 
the toes are never confulted, but fafhion regulates the 
form of the fhoe, fo»metimés fquare-toed, more fre- 
quently pointed, and always fure to produce cramps 
and corns, the keen, the fenfible announcers of every 
change of the weather. I have fo long employed f{e- 
rious argument upon thefe fubjects in vain, that lam 
now accuftomed to view them with pleafantry; and 
when I meet with fuch figures, difguifed, and rendered. 
truly awkward both in their motions and appearance, I 
cannot help thinking with SHaxkespgaRr, ‘* that fome 
of Nature’s journeymen had made them, and not made 
them well; they imitate humanity fo abominably !” 


CHAP. VI. 
OF INTEMPERANCE, 


MODERN author * obferves, that temperance and 

* exercife are the two beft phyficians in the world, 
€ might have added, that if thefe were duly regarded, 
there would be little occafion for any other, Temper- 


* Roufleau. 
anee 
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ance may juftly be called the parent of health; yet 
numbers of mankind act as if they thought difeafes 
and death too flow in their progrefs, and by intem- 
perance and debauch feem as it were to folicit their 
approach, 

The danger of intemperance appears from the very 
conftruction of the human body. Health depends on 
that ftate of the folids and fluids which fits them for 
the due performance of the vital funétions; and while 
thefe go regularly on, we are found.and well; but what- 
ever difturbs them neceffarily impairs health. Intem- 
perance never fails to diforder the whole animal cecono- 
my; it hurts the digeftion, relaxes the nerves, renders 
the different fecretions irregular, vitiates the humours, 
and occafions numberlefs difeafes. 

The analogy between the nourifhment of plants and 
animals affords a ftriking proof of the danger of intem- 
perance. Moifture and manure greatly promote vege- 
tation ; yet an over-quantity of either will entirely de- 
‘ftroy it. The beft things become hurtful, nay deftruc- 
tive, when carried to excefs, Hence we learn, that the 
higheft degree of human wifdom confifts in regulating 
our appetites and paffions fo as to avoid all extremes. ° 
It is that chiefly which entitles us to the character of ra- 
tional beings, The flave of appetite will ever be the 
difgrace of human nature. uit TOS . 

The Author of Nature hath endued us with various 
paffions, for the propagation of the fpecies, the prefer- 
vation of the individual, &c. Intemperance-is the abufe 
of thefe paffions ; and maderation confifts in the proper 
regulation of them. Men, not contented with fatisfy- 
ing the fimple calls of Nature, create artificial wants, 
and are perpetually in fearch after fomething that may _ 
gratify them; but imaginary wants can never be grati- 


fied. Nature is content with little ; but luxury knows — 


no bounds. Hence the epicure, the drunkard, and the 
debauchee feldom ftop in their career till their money 
or their conftitution fails ; then indeed they generally fee 
their error when too late, -: te 


It 
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{tis impoMble to lay down fixed rules with regard to 
lier, on account of the different conftitucions of man- 
‘ind. The mot ignorant perfon, however, certainly 
tnows what is rheant by excefs: and it is in the power 
sf every man, if he choofes, to avoid it. 

The great rule of diet is to ftudy fimplicity. Na- 
ure delights in the moft plain and fimple food, and 
tvery;animal, except man, follows her dictates. Man 
‘lone riots at large, and ranfacks the whole creation in 
queft of luxuries, to his own deftruction. An elegant 
writer * of the laft age fpeaks thus of intemperance in 
diet: <* For my part, when I behold a fafhionable table_ 
s€ fet out in all its magnificence,. I fancy that I fee gouts 
« and dropfies, fevers and lethargies, with other innu-. 
© merable diftempers, lying in ambufcade among the 
© difhes.” | | 

Nor is intemperance in other things lefs deftructive. 
“han in diet. How quickly does the immoderate pur- 
fuit of carnal pleafures, or the abufe of intoxicating li- 
quors, ruin the beft conftitution! Indeed thefe vices 
generally go hand in hand. Hence it is that we fo often 
‘behold the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, even before. 
‘they have arrived at the prime of life, worn out with 
‘difeafes; and haftening with fwift pace, to an untimely 
graye, Did men reflect on the painful difeafes and pre-. 

smature deaths which are daily occafioned by intempe-. 
rance, it would be fufficient to make them fhrink back 
swith horror from the indulgence even of their darling 
»pleafures. * | 

__ Intemperance does not hurt its votaries alone; the 
‘innocent too often feel the direful effects of it. How 
many wretched orphans are to be feen embracing dung- 
hills, whofe parents, regardlefs of the future, {pent in 
sriot and debauch what might-have ferved to bring up 
itheir offspring in a decent manner! How often do we 
‘behold the miferable mother, with her helplefs infants, — 
(pining in want, while the cruel father is indulging his in- 
‘fatiate appetites ! | 


* Addifon, f | 
» .Families 
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Families até not only reduced to mifery, but even ex- 
tirpated, by intemperance.’ Nothing tends’ fo much: to 
prevent propagation, and to fhorten the lives of children, 
ag the intemperance of parents. The poor’ man’ who 
labours all day, and at‘night lies down contented with 
his humble fare, can bodft a numerous’ offspring, while 
his pampered lord, funk in eafe and luxury, often’ lan- 


guifhes without’ an heir to his ample fortunes, Even? = 


ftates and empires feel the influence: of’ intémperance, 
and ‘rife or fall as it prevails. 

Inftead of mentioning the different kinds of intem- 
perance, and pointing out their influence ‘upon’ health, 
we fhall only, by way of example, make a few obfer- 
vations on one particular fpecies of that vice, viz. the 
abufe of intoxicating liquors. 


Every aét of intoxication puts nature to the expence ~ 


of a fever, in order to difcharge the poifonous draughr. 


When this is repeated almoft every day, it is eafy to 


forefee the confequences. That conftitution muft be 


{trong indeed, which is ‘able long to hold out under a? ~ 


daily fever! but fevers occafioned by drinking do not 
always go off in a day; they frequently end in an in- 
flammation of the breaft, liver, or brain, and ~produce 
fatal effects. Parse: 
Though the drunkard fhould not fall'by an acute dif- 


eafe, he feldom efcapes thofe of a‘chronic kind. In- — 
toxicating liquors, when ufed toexcefs, weaken the — 
bowels and fpoil the digeftion; they deftroy the power — 
of the nerves, and occafion paralytic and convulfive diff — 
orders; they likewife heat and inflame the blood, de- — 
ftroy its balfamic quality, render it unfit for circulation, — 
and the nourifhment of the body. Hence obftru@tions, — 
atrophies,’ dropfies, and confumptions of the lungs. — 
Thefe are the common ways in which drunkards make‘ — 
their exit. Difeafes of this kind, when brought on by — 


hard drinking, feldom admit of a cute. — 


Many. people injure their’ health by drinking, who 


feldom get drunk. The continual habit of foaking, as” 


it is called, though its effects be not fo violent, is not — 


lefs pernicious, When the vefiels are kept conftantly 


full 
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fg and upon the ftretch, the different, digeftions .can 
neither, be duly performed,. nor the, humours. properly 
orepared. FRence moft people. of. this charaéter,are af- 
Ticted with the gout, the, gravel, ulcerous. fores jin the 
fegs, xc. If thefe diforders..do not ,appear, they are 
‘eized. with low fpirits, hypochondriacal affections, and 
other fymptoms of indigeftion. = | 
Confumptions are now fo common, that it 1s thought 
one-tenth of the inhabitants of great towns die. of that 
difeafeé, Hard drinking is.na.doubt one.of the caufes 
-o which we muft impute the increafe of confumptions. 
The great quantities of vifcid malt liquor drank by the 
common people of England, cannot-fail to render. the 
Dlood fizy and unfic for circulation; from whence pro- 
ceed obftructions, and inflammations of the lungs. There 
ane few great ale-drinkers who are not.phthifical :. nor is 
‘hat to be wondered at, confidering the .glutinous and 
ilmoft indigeftible nature of ftrong:ale. 
_ Thofe who drink ardent-{pirits or {trong wines run ftill 
greater hazard; thefe liquors heat and inflame the blood, 
and tear the tender veffels of the lungs to pieces; yet fo 
great is the confumption ef them -in this country, -that 
one would almoft be induced to think that the inhabitants 
jived upon them *, ae eee a ene 
_ The habit of drinking proceeds frequently..from mif- 
sortunes in life. The miferable fy to it for relief. Ie 
iffords them indeed a temporary-eafe. But, alas! this 
solace is fhort lived; and when ic is over, the {pirits 
‘ink as much below their ufual tone as they had before 
een raifed above it. . Hence .a repetition of the dofe 
pecomes neceflary, and every frefh dofe makes way for 


ome may form fome notion of the immenfe quantity of ardent ’ 
its confumed in Great Britain from this citcumftance, that in 
she city of Edinburgh and its environs, befides the great quan-. 
, of foreign fpirits duly entered, and the ftill greater quantity 
which is fuppofed to be fmuggled, it is computed that above two 
‘houfand private ftills are con(tantly employed in preparing a 
ye aa called Molafes. The common people have got 
Bai Hy ane the ue of raging this bafe {pirit, that when 
| porter or labourer is {een reelin fer May, 
BF gor wolf i ling along the ftreets, they fay, be 


r another, 
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another, till the unhappy wretch becomes a flave to the 
bottle, and at length falls a facrifice to what at firft peram 
haps was taken only asa medicine. No man is fo de- — 
jefted as the drunkard when his debauch is gone off. 
Hence it is, that thofe who have the ereateft flow of — 
fpirits while the elafs circulates freely, ate of all othets — 
the moft melancholy when fober, and often put an end — 
to their own miferable exiftence in a fit of fpleen or ills 7 
humour. ) ¢ 
~Drunkennefs not only proves deftruétive to health, © 
but likew}fe to the faculties of the mind. It is ftrange 
that creatures, who value themfelves on account of a fu-~ 
~“perior degree of reafon to that of brutes, fhould take 
pleafure in finking fo far below them. Were fuch as” 
voluntarily deprive themfelves of the ufe of reafon, to” 
continue ever after in that condition, ic would feem but 
a juft punifhment.. Though this be not the confequence 
of one act of intoxication, it feldom fails to fucceed a 
-courfe of it. By a habit of drinking, the greateft ge= 
nius is often reduced to a mere idiot *. a 
Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to young perfons. 
heats their blood, impairs their ftrength, and obftrudts” 
their growth; befides, the frequent ule of ftrong liquors. 
in the early part of life deftroys any benefit that might 
-arife from them afterwards. Thofe who make a prac- 
tice of drinking generous liquors when young, cannot 
expect to reap any benefit from them as a cordial in the 
decline of life. | 


* It is amazing that our improvements in arts, learning, and 
_ politenefs, have not put the barbarous cuftom of drinking to ex- 
-cefs out of fafhion. It is indeed lefs common in South Britair 
than it was formerly ; but it ftill prevails very much in the North, 
“where this relic of barbarity is miftaken for hofpitality. There 
‘no man i$ fuppofed to entertain his guefts well, who does not 
make them drunk. Forcing people to driik is certainly the 
- greateft piece of rudenefs that any man can be guilty of. Man 
‘Jinefs, complaifance, or mere good-nature, may induce a man t 
‘take his glafs, if urged to it, ata time when he might as well take 
-poifon. ’The cuftom of drinking to excefs has long been out of fa 
fhion in France; and, as it begins to lofe ground among the pos 
“Jiter part of the Englifh, we hope it will foon be banifhed from 
every part of this ifland. . ig 
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DrunkennefS is not only in itfelf a moft abominable 
vice, but is an inducement to many others. There is 
hardly any crime fo horrid that the drunkard will not 
perpetrate for the love of liquor. We have known 
mothers fell their children’s clothes, the food that they 
fhould have eat, and afterwards even the infants them- 
felves, in order to purchafe the accurfed draught. 

It is of the utmoft importance to check the firft pro- 
_ penfities to gluttony and intoxication, or they foon be- 
come uncontrolable. With refpect to eating, the {to- 
mach being often put upon the full ftretch, feels un- 
eafinefs from the leaft vacuity, and acquires by degrees 
a fort of unnatural craving, the gratifications of which | 
are fure to be attended with ftupor, debility, and dif- 
eale. 

The fame remark is applicable to drinking. After 
frequent indulgence in excefs, the fmalleft felf-denial 
caules a faintnefs and depreffion of {pirits, which nothing 
can remove but the favourite dram or pretended cordial. 
Nay more, the repetition of the laft night’s debauch.is 
looked upon as the beft remedy for the ficknefs of the 
enfuing day. Mild diluting liquors are rejected as in- 
fipid, and fome hot ftimulant is required for the palate 
and ftomach, without confidering, that, by fuch means, 
the action of the heart and arteries is ftimulated alfo; 
that the lungs are inflamed; and the whole fyftem is re- 
laxed and enfeebled. : 


CHAP. Vit. 
OF CLEANLINESS. 


TP ‘HE want of cleanlinefs is a fault which admits of no 

excufe. Where water can be had for nothing, it is 
» furely in the power of every perfon to be clean.. The 
continual difcharge from our bodies by perfpiration, 
Senders frequent change of apparel neceffary. Changing 
apparel 
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apparel greatly promotes the fecretion from the fkin, fo 
neceflary for health. When that matter which ought to 
be carried off by perfpiration is either retained in the 
body, or re-abforbed from dirty clothes, it muft occa- 
fion difeafes. 

Dileafes of the fkin are chiefly owing to want of clean. — 
linefs*. They may indeed.be caught by infection, or ~ 
brought’ on. by poor living, u unwholefome food, &¢.; but 
they Wil feldom continue long where cleanlinefs pre- 
vails. To the fame caufe mutt we impute the various 
kinds of vermin which infeft the human body, houfes, 
&c. Thefe may always be banifhed by cleanlinefs 
alone, and whetever they abound, we have reafon to 
believe it is neglected. 

One common caufe of putrid and malignant fevers i is 
the want of cieanlinefs. Thefe fevers commonly begin 
among the. inhabitants of clofe dirty houfes, who breathe 
‘unwholefome air, take little exercife, and wear dirty 
clothes. There the infection is generally hatched, which — 
often fpreads far and wide, to the deftruétion of many. 
Hence cleanlinefs may be confidered as an object of pub- 
lic attention. It is not fufficient that I be clean myfelf, 
while the want of it in my neighbour affeéts my health 
as well as his.’ If dirty. people’ cannot. be removed as a 
common, nuifance, they ought at leaft, to, be avoided as 
infeGtious. All who regard their, health fhould keep. at 
a diftance even from their habitations. 

In places where great numbers of people are collected, 
cleanline{s becomes of the utmoft importance. Itis well 
known that infectious difeafes are communicated by 
tainted air. Every thing,» therefore, ib dat tends” to 


* Mr. Pott, in his’ furgical obfervations, ‘mentions a difeafe 
which he calls the chimney-fweeper’s cancer, as it is almoft pecu- 
liar to that unhappy fet of people. This he attributes to negle& 
of cleanlinefs, and with great jultice. J am convinced, that if 
that part of the body which is the feat.of this cruel difeafe- were 
kept clean by frequent walhing, it would never happen. The 
climbing boys, as they are called, are certainly the moit miferable 
wretches on the face of the ear th ; 5: Sigs Cis Se cae nO 
fuch perfons are Ma | 
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‘pollute the air, or fpread the infection, ought with the 
sutmoft care to be guarded againft. For this reafon, in 
igreat towns, no filth, of any kind, fhould be permitted 
to lie upon the ftreets. Nothing is’ more apt to convey 
‘infection than the excrements of the difeafed. 

In many great towns the ftreets are little better than 
‘dunghills, being frequently covered with afhes, dung, 
and naftinefs of every kind. Even flaughter-houfes, of 
‘killing fhambles, are often to be feen in the very centre 
jof great towns. The putrid blood, excrements, &c. 
swith which thefe places are’ ‘generally covered, cannot 
fail to taint the air, and render it unwholefome. How 
eafily might this be prevented by active magiltrates, who 
thave it always in their power to make proper laws re- 
dative to things of this nature, and to enforce the ob- 
dervance of them! : 

Weare forry to fay, that the importance of general 
cleanlinefs does not feem to be fufficiently underftood by 
the magiftrates of moft great towns in Britain; though 
health, pleafure, and delicacy, all confpire to recommend 
an attention to it. Nothing can be more agreeable to the 
fenfes, more to the honour of the inhabitants, or more 
‘conducive to their health, than a clean town; nor can 
any thing imprefs a ftranger with a more difrefpeétful 
idea of any people than its oppofite. Whatever pre- 
senfions people. may make to learning, politenefs, or 
ewilization, we will venture to affirm, that while they 
neglect cleanlinefs, they are in a ftate of barbarity *, 

The peafants in moft countries feem to hold cleanli- 
aefs-in a fort of contempt. Were it noc for the open 


* In ancient Rome the greate{t men did not think cleanlinefs 
a object unworthy of their attention.’ Pliny fays,; the Cluace, or 
sommon fewers for the conveyance of filth and naftinefs from the’ 
tity, were the greateift of all the public works; and beftows higher 
a upon Tarquinius, Agrippa, and others who made 
‘ind improyed them, than on thofe who atchieved the greatelt 
vonquetts. 

_ How traly , does the emperor Trajan appear, when giving 
lireétions to Pliny his proconful, concerning the making of 4 
aes fewer for the health and convenience of a conquered 
i H fituation 
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fituation of their houfes, they would often feel the bad 
effects of this difpofition. One feldom fees a farm-houfe 
without a dunghill before the door, and frequently the cat- 
tle and their mafters lodge under the fame roof. Peafants 
are likewife extremely carelefs with refpeét to change of 
apparel, keeping their houfes, &c. clean. This is mere-~ 
ly the effect of indolence and a dirty difpofition. Habit 
may indeed render it lefs difagreeabie to them, but no 
habit can ever make it falutary to wear dirty clothes, or 
breathe unwholefome air. 

As many articles of diet come through the hands of 
peafants, every method fhould be taken to encourage 
and promoté habits of cleanlinefs among them. This, 
for example, might be done by giving a {mall premium — 
to the perfon who. brings the cleaneft and beft article of — 
any kind to market, as butter, cheefe, &c., and.by pu- © 
nifhing feverely thofe who bring it dirty. The fame ~ 
method fhould be taken with butchers, bakers, brewers, 
and.all who are employed in preparing the neceflaries of — 
life. : 
In camps the ftricteft regard fhould be paid to clean- 
linefs. . By negligence.in this matter, infectious difeafes 
are often {pread among{t a whole army; and frequently 
more die of theie than by the fword. The Jews, during 
their encampments in the wildernefs, received particular — 
inftructions with refpect to cleanlinefs *. The rules en- 
joined them ought to be obferved by all in the like fitu- 
ations . Indeed the whole fyftem of laws delivered to 
that people has a manifeft tendency to promote clean- 
linefs.... Whoever confiders the nature of their climate, 
the difeafes to which they were liable, and their dirty 
difpofition, will fee the propriety. of fuch laws. 

-. [tis remarkable that, in moft eaftern countries, clean- 
linefs makesa~great part of their religion.. The Ma- 
hometan as well as the Jewifh religion enjoins various 


~ *° Thou fhalt have a place alfo without the camp, whither thou 
fhalt go forth abroad; and though fhalt have a paddie upon thy 
weapon : and it fhall be when thon fhalt eafe thyfelf abroad, thou 
fhall dig therewith, and fhall turn back, and cover that which 
cometh from thee, &c. Deuter. chap, xxii. vers 12, 13+ 

es bathings, 


~ 
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bathings, wafhings, and purifications. No doubt thefe 
might be defigned to reprefent inward purity ; but they 
were at the fame time calculated for the prefervation of 
health. However whimfical thefe wafhings may appear 
to fome, few things would tend more to prevent difeafes 
than a proper attention to many of them. Were every 
perfon, for example, after vifiting the fick, handling a 
dead body, or touching any thing that might convey in- | 
— fe&ion, to wath before he went into company, or fat down 
to meat, he would run lefs hazard either of catching the 
infection himfelf, or of communicating it to others. 

Frequent wafhing not only removes the filth and 

fordes which adhere to the fkin, but likewife promotes 
the perfpiration, braces the body, and enlivens thé 
fpirits. How refrefhed, how cheerful, and agreeable 
does one feel on being fhaved, wathed, and fhifted; 
efpecially when thefe offices have been neglected longer 
than ufual | ; , 

The eaftern cuftom of wafhing the feet, though lefs 

'meceffary in this country, is neverthelefs a very agreeable 
piece of cleanlinefs, and contributes greatly to the pre- 

fervation of health. The fweat and dirt with which 

| thefe parts are frequently covered, cannot fail co obftrué& 
the perfpiration. This piece of cleanlinefs would often 
prevent colds and fevers. Were people carefu! to bathe 
their feet and legs in lukewarm water at night, after 

(being expofed to cold or wet through the day, they 
would feldom experience the ill effets which often pro= 
ceed from thefe caufes. » 

A proper attention to cleanlinefs is no where more 
neceffary than on fhipboard. If epidemical diftempers 
break ovt there, no one can be fafe.. The beft way to 
|Prevent them, isto take care that the whole company be 
Cleanly in their clothes, bedding, &c. When infectious 
' difeafes do break out, cleanlinefs is the moft likely means 
‘to prevent their {preading: it is likewife neceflary to 
| prevent their returning afterwards, or being conveyed to 
‘other places. For this purpofe, the clothes, bedding, 
&c. of the fick ought to be carefully wafhed, and fumi- 
gated with brimftone, mae will lodge a long time 

. 2 in 
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in dirty clothes, and afterwards break out in the mof 
terrible manner, 

In places where great numbers of fick people are col- 
lected together, as gaols, hofpitals, &c. cleanlinefs ought 
to be moft religioufly obferved. The very fmell in fuch 
places is often fufficient to make one fick. It is eafy to 
imagine what effect that is likely to have upon the dif- 
eafed. In an hofpital or infirmary where cleanlinefs is 
neglected, a perfon in perfect health has a greater chance 
to become fick, than a fick perfon has to get well. 

Few things are more unaccountable than that neglect, 
or.rather dread of cleanlinefs, which appears among 
thofe who have the care of the fick; they think it almoft 
criminal to fuffer any thing that is clean to come near a 
perfon in a fever, for example, and would rather allow 
him to wallow in all manner of filth, than change the 
leaft bit of his linen. If cleanlinefs be neceffary for per- 
fons in health, itis certainly more fo for the fick. Many 
difeafes may be cured by cieanlinefs alone; moft of them 
might be mitigated by it; and, where it is neglected, 
the flighteft diforders are often changed into the moft 
malignant. The fame .miftaken care which prompted 
people to prevent the Jeaft admiffion of frefh air to the 
fick, feems to have induced them to keep them dirty. 
Both thefe deftruétive prejudices will, we hope, be foon 
entirely eradicated. : 


Cleanlinefs is certainly agreeable to our nature. W6¢ 
cannot help approving it in others, even though we 
fhould not practife it ourfelves. It fooner attracts our 
regard than even finery itfelf, and often gains efteem 
where that fails, It is an ornament to the higheft as 
well as the loweft ftation, and cannot be difpenfed with 
incither. Few virtues are of more importance to fociety 
than general cleanlinefs. It ought to be carefully cul- 
tivated every where; but in populous cities it fhould be — 
aimplistenniedteaad, 4-42 +anibieadh od 32-3008 

Seb dinii Ls saietle saniaet sak 21 oak tid’ aememenee I have 
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“—# As it is impoffible to be thoroughly ‘clean without a fufficient 2 
quantity of water, we would eatneftly recommend it to the magi- 
{trates of great towns to be particularly attentive to this a7, 3 
at , a : 
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I have often heard with concern the poor complain of 
the want of many things beyond their reach, while they 
difregarded other objeéts of the firft importancé which 
were in their own power; namely, pure, open air, and 
the comforts of cleanlinefs. Ido not know whether 4 
late author had this objeét in view, when he called the 
lower orders ‘* the fwinifh multicude;”” but though I 
fhould be forry to apply to them fo reproachful an epi- 
thet, I muft fay that uncleannefs has been very properly 
denominated “ the worft affliction of indolence and po- 
“ verty.” There is no excufe for dirt. Every body may 
be clean, even in rags, or in the meaneft abode; and 
the poor would find fuch decency not only the beft pre- 
fervative of health, but the ftrongeft recommendation 
to employment and to pity. Can any favourable opinion _ 
be entertained of the induftry or activity of a floven or 
a flattern; and will not the dread of infection often drive 
charity herfelf from the ftinking hut, and from the noxi- 
ous atmofphere of a filthy object ? | 


CHAP. LX x 
OF INFECTION, 


MAY difeafes are infectious. Every perfon ought 
therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all communi- 
cation with the diteafed. The common praétice of vifite 


Moft great towns in Britain are fo fituated as to be, eafily fapplied. 
| “ore water; and thofe perfons who will not make a proper ufe of 
after it is brought to their hand, certainly deferve to be feverely 
punified. The ftreets of great towns, where water can be had} 
ought to be wathed every day. This is the only effe@tual method 
for keeping them thoroughly clean; and, upon trial, we are pers 
fuaded it will be found the cheapeft. _ nde 
Some of the moft dreadful difeafes incident to human naturé 
| gnight, in my opinion, be entirely eradicated by cleanliness 
“= H 3 . tng 
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ing the fick, though often well meant, has many’ ill 
confequences. Far be it from me to difcourage any act 
of charity or benevolence, efpecially towards thofe in 
diftrefs ; but I cannot help blaming fuch as endanger 
their own or their neighbours’ lives, by a miftaken friend. 
ihip, or an impertinent curiofity. : 

The houtes of the fick, efpecially in the country, are 
generally crowded from morning till night with idle 
vifitors. It is cuftomary, in fuch places, for fervants 
and young people to wait upon the fick by turns, and 
€ven to fit up with them all night. It would be a miracle 
indeed fhould fuch always efcape. Experience teaches 
us the danger of this conduét. ' People often catch fe- 
vers in this way, and communicate them to others, till 
at length they become epidemic. _ 

It would be thought highly improper for one who 
had not had the fmall-pox, to wait upon a patient in 
that difeafe; yet many other fevers are almoft as infec- 
tious as the {mall-pox, and not lefs fatal, Some imagine 
that fevers prove more fatal in villages than in great 
towns, for want of proper medical affiftance. This may 


fometimes be the cafe; but I am inclined to-think—it | 


oftener proceeds from the caufe above mentioned. 
Were a plan to be laid down for communicating in- 
fection, it could not be done more effectually than by 
the common method of vifiting the fick. Such vifitors 
not only endanger themfelves and their connexions, but 
likewife hurt the fick. By crowding the houfe, they 
render the air unwholefome, and by their private whif- 


pers and difmal countenances, difturb the imagination of — 


the patient, and deprefs his fpirits. Perfons who are ill, 
efpecially in fevers, ought to be kept as quiet as poffible. 
The fight of ftrange faces, and every thing that. difturbs 
the mind, hurts them. » Bree? sess 
The common prattice in country-places, of inviting 
great numbers of people to funerals, and crowding them 


_ into the fame apartment where the corpfe lies, is another ~ 
way of. fpreading infe€tion. The infection does not al- — 


ways die with the patient. Every thing that cames into 


contaét with his body while alive, receives the con-. — 
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‘tagion, and fome of them, as clothes, blankets, Bcc. 
‘will retain it fora long time. Perfons.who die of in- 
'fetious diforders ought not to lie long unburied; and 
‘people fhould keep as much as poffible ata diftance 

‘from them. : 
It would tend greatly to prevent the fpreading of in- 
feétious difeafes, if rhofe in health were kept at a proper _ 
.diftance from the fick. The Jewith Legiflator, among 
‘many other wife inftitutions for preferving health, has 
‘been peculiarly attentive to the means of preventing in~ 
'feétion, or defilement, as it is called, either from. a di- 
. eafed perfon or a dead body. In many cafes the difeafed 
were to be feparated from thofe in health; and ic was 
deemed a crime even to approach their habitations. If 
:a perfon only touched a difeafed or dead body, he was 
‘appointed to wath himfelf in water, and to keep for 
}fome time at a diftance from fociety. 
InfeGtious difeafes are often communicated by clothes. 
|It is extremely dangerous to wear apparel which has 
| been worn by a perfon who died of an infectious difeafe, 
: unlefs it has’ been well wafhed and fumigated, as infection’ 
i may lodge a long time in it, and afterwards produce very’ 
* tragical effects. This fhews the danger of buying at ran- 
-dom the clothes which have been worn by other people.: 
Infectious diforders are frequently imported. Com- 
‘merce, together with the riches of foreign climes, bring 
tus alfo their difeafes. Thefe do often more than coun-' 
eterbalance all the advantages of that trade by means of 
‘which they are introduced. It is to.be regretted, that 
fo little care is commonly beftowed, either to prevent 
ithe introduction or fpreading of infectious maladies, 
‘Some attention indeed is generally paid to the plague; 

(but other difeafes pafs unregarded *. 

Infe&tion. 


~ 


.® Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the import- 
j ation of difeafes, that there is to prevent {muggling, it would be 
s attended with many happy confequences.* This might eafily be 
«done by appointing a phyfician at every confiderable fea-port; 
‘to infpeét the fhip’s company, paflengers, &c. before they came’ 
salhore, and, if any fever or other infectious diforder prevailed, to: 
Li H4 order 
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InfeGion is often fpread through cities, by jails, hof- 


pitals, &c. Thefe are frequenly fituated in the very © | 


middle of populous towns ; and when infeétious difeafes 
break out in them, it is impoffible for the inhabitants 
to efcape. Did magiftrates pay any regard to the health 
of the people, this evil might be eafily remedied, 

Many are the caufes which tend to diffufe infection 
through populous cities, The whole atmofphere of a 
large , town is one contaminated mafs, abounding with 
vanious kinds of infection, and muft be pernicious to 
health. The beft advice that we can give to fuch as are 
obliged to live in large cities, is to chufe an open fitua- 
tion; to avoid narrow, dirty, crowded ftreets ; to keep 
Gicit own houfe and offices clean; and to be as much 
abroad in the open air as their time ‘will permit. 

It would tend ereatly to prevent the {preading of in- 
fellions difeafes, were proper. nurfes every where em- 
ployed to take care of the fick. This might often fave 
a family, or even.a whole town,. from being infected by 
one perfon. We do not mean that people fhould aban- 
don their friends or. relations in diftrefs, but only,to put 
them on their guard againft being too much in company 
with thofe who are paeenes, with difeafes of an infectious 
nature. 


Such as wait upon the fick.in infeétious difeafes,, nun 


very great hazard. They thould ftuff their -nofes. with. 


tobacco, or fome other ftrong-fmelling herb, as ruc, 


tanfy, or the like. They ought likewife to keep the 
patient very clean, to fprinkle. the room- where -he lies 


with vinegar or other {trong acids, frequently to admit) — 


a ftream ry: frefh air into it, and to avoid the fmell of 


his breath as much as they can. They ought never to. 


order the fhip to perform a fhort quarantine, and to fend the fick 
to fome hofpital or proper place to be cured. He might likewife 
order all the clothes, bedding, &c. which had been ufed by the ~ 
fick during the voyage, to be either deftroyed,-or thoroughly 
cleanfed by fumigation, &c. before any of them were: fent afhore. 

A {f{cheme of this kind, if properly conduéted, would prevent. — 
many fevers, and other infectious difeafes,’ from being brought — 
by: failors into aa hae towns, end i this means diffufed all over ~ 
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#gO into company without having changed their clothes 
,and wafhed their hands; otherwife, if the difeafe be in- 
fectious, they will in all probability carry the contagion 
jalong with them *. 

pial trifling it may appear to inconfiderate per- 
‘fons, we will venture to affirm, that a due attention to 
thofe things which tend to diffufe infection would be of 
great importance in preventing difeafes. As moft dif 
eafes are in fome degree infectious, no one fhould con- 
itinue long with the fick, except the neceffary attendants. 
IT mean not, however, by this caution, to deter thofe 
‘whofe duty or office leads them to wait upon the fick, 
‘from fuch a laudable and neceflary employment. 

Many things are in the power of the magiftrate which 
would tend to prevent the fpreading of infection ; as the 
)promoting of public cleanlinefs ; removing jails, hofpi- 
tals, burying grounds, and other places where infection 
may be generated, at a proper diftance from great towns}; 
jwidening the ftreets; pulling down ufele{S walls, and 
taking all methods to: promote a free circulation of air 
through every part of the town, &c. Public hofpitals, 
)or proper places of reception for the fick, provided they 
rwere kept clean, well ventilated, and placed in an open 
fituation, would likewife tend to prevent the fpreading 
of infection. Such places of reception would prevent 
jthe poof, when fick, from being vifited by their idle or 


* There is reafon to believe that infe@ion is often conveyed 
‘fram one place to another by the careleffhefs of the faculty them- 
elves. Many phyficians affeét a familar way of fitting upon the 
wpatient’s bedfide, and holding his arm for a confiderable time. If 
the patient has the {mall-pox, or any other infectious difea, 
there is no doubt but the doétor’s hands,’ clothes, &¢s-will carry 
away fome of the infection; and if he goes directly to vifit an- 
ther patient without wafhing his hands, changing his clothes, 
or being expofed to the open air, which is not feldom the cafe, 
sit any wonder that he fhould carry the difeafe along with him ? 
: cians not only endanger others, but alfo themfelves; by this 


iprattice. And indeed they fometimes fuffer for their want of 
care. tO" 56 


+ The antients would not fuffer even the temples of their gods, 
whese the fick reforted, to be built within the walls of a citys vets 
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officious neighbours. They would likewife render it 
unneceflary for fick fervants to be kept in their mafters” 
houfes. Mafters had better pay for having their fervants 
taken care of in an hofpiral, than run the hazard: of 
having an infectious difeafe diffufed among a numerous 
family. Sick fervants and poor people, when placed 
in hofpitals, are not only lefs apr to diffufe infeCtion 
among their neighbours, but have likewife the advantage. 
of being well atrended., 

We are not, however, to learn that hofpitals, inflead 
of preventing infection, may become the means of dif- 
fufing it. When they are placed in the middle of great 
towns; when numbers of patients are crowded together 
in fmall apartments ; when there is a conftant communi- 
cation kept up between the citizens and the patients; _ 
and when cleanlinefs and ventilation are neglected, they 
become nefts for hatching difeafes, and every-one who ~ 
goes into them not only runs a rifk of receiving in- — 
fection himfelf, but likewife of communicating it to — 
others. This however isnot the.fault of the hofpitals, 
but of thofe who have the management of them. It ~ 
were to be wifhed, that they were both more numerous, — 
and upon a more refpectable footing, as that would in- ~ 
duce people to go into them with lefs reluétance. This 
is the more to be defired, becaufe moft of the putrid 
fevers and other infectious. diforders break out among ~ 
the poor, and are by them communicated to the better ~ 
fort. Were proper attention paid to the firft appearances — 
of fuch diforders, and the patients early conveyed to — 
an hofpital, we fhould feldom fee a putrid fever, which — 
is almoft as infectious as the plague, become epidemic. 

In a converfation with the late Sir Joun PRrinGLe, for 
whom I had a great regard, he exprefied fome appre- 
henfion that the contents of this chapter might deter 
people from attending their friends and relations in fevers, 
{ told Sir Joun, that was the very evil | meant to cure, 
having always found the country-people too apt to vility 
their friends and neighbours in fevers, even» {fo as toy 
crowd the houfe, and incommode the fick. Nor could 
I impute this to humanity, but to-an inquifitive i 
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ition to learn what was likely to be the patient’s fate, 
snd to afk improper queftions of thofe about him, or of 
she doctor himfelf were he weak enough to anfwer them. 
an this cafe, his anfwer would be fure to come back to 
mie patient, and, if unfavourable, greatly magnified; fo 
rong is the inclination which fome men feel, to fpread 
error, evenvat the rifk of another’s life. 

Sir Joux, not having practifed in the country, was 
ot immediately ftruck with the force of my reafoning, 
‘iL T told him what had happened to a family of his own 
yame who lived near Edinburgh, and had nearly all pe- 
ished ina fever: The family confifted of a father and 
mother, with nine or ten children, moft of them grown 
Ps and in place. The mother was feized with a fever 
‘f the putrid kind, and the children came in turns to 
vurfe her. They all caught the fever: fome died; and 
ithers narrowly efcaped with their lives. The evil did 
pot end there. They carried the fever into the families 

here they lived, and fpread the infection far and wide. 
This I have often known to happen in the country, and 
would advife mafters and miftreffes never to fuffer their 
ervants to act as nurfes or attendants on the fick, even 
‘hough the latter fhould be their neareft relations. They 
ad much better hire nurfes, than allow their fervants 
9 act in that dangerous capacity. 


rs a 


CHAP. X, 


OF THE. PASSIONS, 


“HE paffions have great influence both in the caufe 

and cure of difeafes. How the mind affeéts the body, 

ul, in all probability, ever remain a fecret. It is fuffi- 
nt for us to know, that there is eftablifhed a reciprocal 
fluence between the mental and corporeal parts; and 
t whatever injures the one, diforders the other, 
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Of Anger. 


The paffion of auger ruffles the mind, diftorts the 
countenance, hurries on the circulation of the blood, — 
and diforders the whole vital and animal functions, It — 
often occafions fevers, and other acute difeafes; and 
fometimes even fudden death. This paffion is peculiarly © 
hurtful to the delicate, and thofe of weak nerves. [I 
have known fuch perfons frequently Jofe their lives by a — 
violent fit of anger, and would advife them to guard — 
againft the excefs of this paffion with the utmoft care. 

Tt is not indeed always in our power to prevent being — 
angry ; but we may furely avoid harbouring refentment — 
in our breaft. Refentment preys upon the mind, and ~ 
occafions the moft obftinate chronical diforders, which — 
gradually wafte the conftitution. Nothing fhews true — 
greatnefs of mind more than to forgive injuries ; it pro- — 
motes the peace of fociety, and greatly conduces to our — 
own eafe, health, and felicity. ‘= 

Such as value health fhould avoid violent gufts of an. — 
ger, as they would the moft deadly poifon. Neither — 
ought they to indulge refentment, but to endeavour at © 
all times to keep their minds calm and ferene. Nothing 
tends fo much to the health of the body as a conftan . 
tranquillity of mind. | = 


Of Fear. 


The influence of fear, both in occafioning and ag-— 
eravating difeafes, is very great. No man ought to be 
blamed for a decent concern about life ; but too greata 
defire to preferve it, is often the caufe of lofing it. Fear — 
and anxiety, by depreffing the fpirits, not only difpofe 
us to difeafes, but often render thofe difeafes fatal which ~ 
an undaunted mind would overcome. | ae 

Sudden fear has generally violent effects. Epileptic — 
fits, and other convulfive diforders, are often occafioned 
by it. Hence the danger of that practice, fo commom 
among young people, of frightening one another. is y 
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save loft their lives, and others have been rendered mi- 
erable, by frolics of this kind. It is dangerous to tam- 
eer with the human paffions. The mind may eafily be 
Mrown into fuch diforder, as never again to act with re- 
yularity. 

But the gradual effects of fear prove moft hurtful. 
The conftant dread of fome future evil, by dwelling 
pon the mind, often occafions the very evil itfelf. 
ae it comes to pafs, that fo many die of thofe very 
lifeafes of which they long had a dread, or which had 
ween imprefied on their minds by fome accident, or 
soolifh prediction. This, for example, is often the cafe 
ivith women in child-bed. Many of thofe who die in 
shat fituation, are impreffed-with the notion of their death, 
_ long time before it happens; and there is reafon to 
welieve that this impreffion is often the caufe of it, 

The methods taken to imprefs the minds of women 
with the apprehenfions of the great pain and peril of 
vhild-birth, are very hurtful. Few women die in labour, 
yhough many lofe their lives after it; which may be thus 
sccounted for. A woman after delivery, finding her- 
lelf weak and exhaufted, immediately apprehends fhe is 
n danger; but this fear feldom fails to obftru& the ne- 
effary evacuations, upon which her recovery depends. 
Thus the fex often fall a facrifice to their own imagina- 
ions, when there would be no danger, did they appre- 
send none. 

_ Itfeldom happens, that two or three women ina great 
‘own die in child-bed, but their death is followed by 
many others. Every woman of their acquaintance who 
s with child dreads the fame fate, and the difeafe be- 
omes epidemical, by the mere force of imagination. 
Chis fhould induce pregnant women to defpife fear, and 


rded againtt. 

Many women have loft their lives in child-bed by the 
Id fuperftitious cuftom, {till kept up in moft parts of 
. | Britain, 


; 
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Britain, of tolling the parith bell for every perfon who 
dies. People who think themfelves in danger, are very 


inquifitive ; and if they come to know that the bell tolls 
for one who died in the fame fituation with themfelves, 
what muft be the confequence? At any rate they aré apt 
to fuppofe that this is the cafe, and it will often be found a 


very difficult matter to perfuade them of the contrary. 

But this cuftom is not pernicious to child-bed women 
only. Jt is hurtful in many other cafes. When low 
fevers, in which it is difficult to fupport the patient's 
fpirits, prevail, what muft be the effect of a funeral peal 
founding five or fix times a day in his ears? No doubt 
his imagination will fugeeft that others died of the fame 
difeafe under which he labours. This apprehenfion will 
have a greater tendency to deprefs his fpirits, than all 
the cordials of which medicine can boaft will have to 
raife them. The only town which has abolifhed this 
cuftom ts Bath. | 

If this ufelefs piece of ceremony cannot be abolifhed, 
-we ought to keep the fick as much from hearing it as 
poffible, and from every other thing that may tend to 
-alarmthem. So far, however, is this from being gene- 
rally attended to, that many make it their bufinefs to 
vifit the fick, on purpofe to whifper difmal ftories in 
their ears. Such may pafs for fympathizing friends, but 
they ought rather to be confidered as enemies. All who 
wifh well to the fick, ought to keep fuch perfons at the 
greateft diftance from them. i 

A cuftom has long prevailed among phyficians, of — 
prognofticating, as they call it, the patient’s fate, or 
foretelling the iffué of the difeafe. Vanity, no doubt, in- 
troduced this practice, and {till fupports it, in fpite of 
common fenfe, and the fafety of mankind. I have known 
a phyfician barbarous enongh to boaft, that he pro- 


nounced more fenteaces than all his Majefty’s judges. 


Would to God that fuch fentences were not often equally 
fatal! It may indeed be alleged, that the do¢tor does 
not declare his opinion before the patient. So much the 
worle. A fenfible patient had better hear what the doc- 
tor fays, than learn it from the difconfolate looks, the 
watery-eyes, and the broken whifpers, of thofe gee 

 AimMe 
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him. It feldom happens, when the doctor gives an un- 
favourable opinion, that it can be concealed from the pa- 
tient. The very embarraffment which the friends and 
attendants fhew in difguifing what he has faid, is gene- 
rally fufficient to difcover the. truth. | 
Kind heaven has, for the wifeft ends, concealed from 
mortals their fate; and we do nor fee what right any. 
man has to announce the death of another, efpecially if 
juch a declaration has a chance to kill him. Mankind 
are indeed very fond of prying into future events, and 
feldom fail to folicit the phyfician for his opinion. . A 


_ doubtful anfwer, however, or one that may tend rather 


to encourage the hopes of the fick, is furely the moft 
proper. This conduct could neither hurt the patient 
nor the phyfician. Nothing tends more to deftroy the 
credit of phyfic, than thofe bold prognofticators, who, by- 
the-bye, are generally the moft ignorant of the faculty. 
The miftakes which daily happen in this way are fo 


many ftanding proofs of human vanity, and the weak- 


nefs of fcience. Pie 
_ We readily admit, that there are cafes where the 
phyfician ought to give intimation of the patient’s dan- 
ger to fome of his near connexions; though even this 
ought always to be done with the greateft caution: but 
it never can be neceffary in any cafe that the whole town. 


_ and country fhould know, immediately after the doctor 
has made his firtt vifit, thaz he bas no hopes of bis patient’s 


recovery. Perfons whofe impertinent curiofity leads. 
them to queition the phyfician with regard to the fate 
of his. patient, certainly deferve no other than an eva- 


five anfwer.- 


_ The vanity of foretelling the fate of the fick is not 


peculiar to the faculty. Others follow their example, 
_and thofe who think themfelves wifer than their neigh- 


bours often do much hurt in this way. Humanity furely 
calls upon every one to comfort the fick, and not add 
to their affliction by alarming their fears. A friend, or 
even a phyfician, may often do more good by a mild 
and fympathizing behaviour than by medicine, and fhould 
never neglect to adminifter that greateft of all cardials, 
Hope, : . 5) . 
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Of Grief. 

Grief is the moft deftructive of all the paffions. Its 
effects are permament ; and when it finks deep into the 
mind, it generally proves fatal. Anger and fear, being 
of a more violent nature, feldom laft long; but grief 
often changes into a fixed melancholy, which preys upon 
the fpirits, and waftes the conftitution. This paffion 
ought not to be indulged. It may generally be con- 
quered at the beginning ; but when it has gained ftrength, 
all attempts to remove it are vain. 

No perfon can prevent misfortunes in life; but it 
fhews true greatnefs of mind to bear them with ferenity. 
Many-perfons make a merit of indulging grief, and when 
misfortunes happen, they obftinately refufe all confola- 
tion, till the mind, overwhelmed with melancholy, finks 
under the load. Such conduét is not only deftructive to 
health, but inconfiftent with reafon, religion, and com- 
mon fenfe. 

Change of ideas is as neceflary for health as change 
of pofture. When the mind dweils long upon one fub- 
ject, efpecially of a difagreeable nature, it hurts the 
whole funétions of the body. Hence grief indulged 
fpoils the digeftion and deftroys the appetite ; by which 
means the fpirits are depreffed, the nerves relaxed, the 
bowels inflated with wind, and the humours, for want 
of frefh fupplies of chyle, vitiated. ‘Thus many an ex- 
cellent conftitution has been ruined by a family misfor- 
tune, or any thing that occafions exceffive grief. 


‘It is utterly impoffible that any perfon of a dejected 


mind fhould enjoy health. Life may indeed be dragged 
out for a few years; but whoever would live to a good 
old age, muft be good-humoured and cheerful. This 
indeed is not altogether in our own power; yet our tem- 
per of mind, as well as our ations, depend greatly upon 


ourfelves, We can either aflociate with cheerful or me- 


lancholy companions, mingle in the amufements and 
offices of life, or fit ftill and brood over our calamities 
as we choofe. ‘Thefe, and many fuch things, are cer- 
tainly in our power, and from thefe the mind generally 
takes its caft, 
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The variety of fcenes which prefent themfelves to the 
fenfes, were certainly defigned to prevent our attention 
from being too long fixed upon any one object. Nature 
abounds with variety, and the mind, unle{s fixed down 
by habit, ‘delights in contemplating new objects. This 
at once points out the method of relieving the mind in 
diftrefs, Turn the attention frequently to new objects. 
Examine them for fome time. When the mind begins 
to recoil, fhift the ferne. sy this means a conftant fuc- 
ceffion of new ideas may be kept up, till the difagreeable 
ones entirely difappear. Thus travelling, the ftudy of 

any art or ftience, reading, or writing on fuch fubjects 
as deeply engage the attention, will fooner.expel grief 
than the moft fprightly amufements. 

It has already been obferved, that the body cannot be 
healthy unlefs ic be exercifed; neither can the mind. 
Indolence nourifhes grief. When the mind has nothing 
elfe to think of but calamities, no wonder that it:dwells 
there. Few people who purfue bufinefs with attention 
are.hurt by grief. Inftead therefore of abftracting our- 
felves from the world or bufinefs when misfortunes hap- 
pen, we ought to engage in it with more than ufual atten- 
tion, to difcharge with double diligence the functions of 
our ftation, and to mix with friends of a cheerful and. 
focial temper. | | 

Innocent amufements are by no means to be neglected. 
Thefe, by leading the mind infenfibly to the contempla- 
tion of agreeable objeéts, help to difpel the gloom which 
misfortunes caft over it. They make time feem lefs te. 
dious, and have many other happy effeéts. 

Some perfons, when overwhelmed with grief, betake 
themfelves to drinking. This is making the cure worfe 
than the difeafe. It feldom fails to end in the ruin of 
fortune, character, and conftitution, ‘efeay shied 


wee Of Love. . per Ses 

_ Love is perhaps the ftrongeft of all the pafions. At 

leaft, when it becomes violent, it is lefs fubject to the 

contro} either of the underftanding or will, than any of - 

the reft. Fear, anger, and feveral other paffions, are 
I neceflary 
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neceffary for the prefervation of the individual, but love 
1g peceflary for the continuation of the fpecies itfelf: it 
was therefore proper that this paffion fhould be deeply 
rooted in the human breatt. | ' 
Though love be a ftrong paffion, it is feldom fo rapid 
in its progrefs as feveral of the others. Few perfons 
fall defperately in love all at once. We would therefore 
advife every one, before he tampers with this paffion, to 
confider well the probability of his being able to obtain 
the object of his withes. When that is not likely, he 
fhould avoid every occafion of increafing it. He ought 
immediately to flee the company of the Lloned object ; 
to apply his mind attentively to bufinefs or ftudy; te take 
every kind of amufement ; and above all, to endeavour, 
if poffible, to find another obje€t which may engage his 
affections, and which it may be in his power to obtain. 
There is no paffion with which people are fo apt to 
tamper as love, although none is more dangerous. Some 
men make love for amufement, others from mere vanity, 
er on purpofe to fhew their confequence with the fair. 
This is perhaps the greateft piece of cruelty which any 
one can be guilty of. What we eagerly with for, we 
eafily: credit. Hence the too credulous fair are often 
betrayed into a fituation which is truly deplorable, be- 
fore they are able to difcover that the pretended lover 
was only in jeft. But there is no jefting with this paf- 
fion.: When love has got to a certain height, it admits of 
no other cure but the pofleffion of its object, which in 
this cafe ought always, if poffible, to be obtained *. 


.* The condué of parents with regard to the difpofal of their 
children in marriage is often very blameable. An. advantageous 
match is the conflant aim of parents; while their children often 
fuffer a real martyrdom betwixt their inclinations and-duty- The 
firft thing which parents ought to confult in‘ difpofing their chil- 
. dren in marriage, is certainly their inclinations. Were due regard 
always paid to thefe, there would be fewer unhappy couples, and 
parents would not haye fo often caufe to repent the feverity of their 
condua, after a ruined conftitution, a loft charatter, ora diltracted 
amind, has fhewn them their, miftake. 5) - | 
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Of Religious Melancholy. 


Many pérfons of a religious turn of mind behave as if 
they thought it 4 crime to be cheerful. They imagine 
the whole of religion confifts in certain mortifications, 
or denying themfelves the fmalleft indulgence, even of 
the moft innocent amufements. A perpetual gloom 
hangs over their-countenances, whilé the deepeft melan- 
choly preys upon their minds. At length the faireft 
profpects vanifh, every thing puts on a difmal appear- 
ance, and thofe very objects which ought to give delight, 
afford nothing but difpuit.. Life .itfelf becomes a bur- 
den, and the unhappy wretch, perfuaded that no evil 
can equal what he feels, often puts an end to his mifer- 
able exiftence. 

Ht is great pity that ever religion fhould be fo far per- 
verted, as to become the caufe of thofe very evils which 
‘it was defigned to cure. Nothing can be better calcu- 
lated than True Religion, to raife and’ fupport the mind 
of its votaries under every affliction that can befal them. 

‘Tt teaches men that even the fulferings of this life are 
‘preparatory to the happinefs of the next; and that all 
who perfiftin a courfe of virtue fhall at length arrive at 
complete felicity. 

Perfons whofe bufinefs it is to recommend religion to 
“others, fhould beware of dwelling too much on gloomy 
fubjeéts. That peace and tranquillity of mind, which 
‘true religion is calculated to infpire, is a more powerful 

_ argument in its favour, than all the terrors that can be 
‘uttered. Terror may indeed deter men from outward 
aéts of wickednefs, but can never infpire them with that 
‘love of Ged, and real goodnefS of heart, in which alone 
true religion conlifts. - PIO9 
~ Foconclude; the beft way to counteract the violence 
Of any paffion, is to keep the mind clofely engaged in 
fome ufeful purfuiz, MIDI I eats: 

Thave often heard that the late Lord Kaimes, when 

he faw any literary friend finking under the preffute of 
melancholy, ‘of forme other corroding paffion, always 
a. i a gave 
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gave this advice ina few emphatical words, ‘ write a 
*- book ;” which he believed to be an infallible remedy. 
I alfo knew the author of a very beautiful elegy cured of 
his grief for a wife, whom he had tenderly loved, by 
ftudying bow to exprefs the greatne(s of his lofs, and the 
pungency of his forrows, in the moft plaintive and 
affecting ftrains.. Indeed, the earneft direétion of our 
thoughts to fome important object is, as I before hinted, 
the fureft method of fubduing paffions which may ftub- 
bornly refift the control of reafon. : : 


CHAP. SL. 


OF THE COMMON EVACUATIONS. 


‘PHE principal evacuations from the human body are 
thofe by /focl, urine, and infenfible perfpiration. 
None of thefe can be long obftruéted without impairing 
the health. When that which ought to be thrown our of 
the body is too long retained, it not only occafions a 
plethcra, or too great fulnefs of the veffels, but acquires 
qualities which are hurtful to the health, as acrimony, 
putrefcence, &c. | - | | 


: Of the Evacuation by Stool. 

_....Few things conduce more to health than keeping the 
body regular. When the feces lic too long in the bowels, 
they. vitiate the humours; and when they are too foon 


' difcharged, the body is not fufficiently nourifhed. A — 


-medium is therefore to be defired, which can only be 


obtained by regularity in diet, fleep, and exercile. When- © 


ever the body is not regular, there is realon.4o fulpe& a 
fault in one or other of thefe. ~ : 


Perfons. who eat and drink at irregular hours, and, g 
who eat various kinds of food, and drink of feveral dif- — 


ferent liqgu6rs at every meal, have no reafon to expeé 


- either that their digeftion will be good, or their dif- — 
charges regulér, lrregularity in eating and drinking © 
difturbs every part of the animal ceconomy, and Agi? ) 
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fails to occafion difeafes. Either too much or’too little 
food will have this effect. ‘The former indeed generally 
occafions loofenefs, and the latter coftivenefs ; but both 
have a tendency to hurt the health. 
It would be difficult to afcertain the exaét number of 
ftools which may be confiftent with health, ‘as thefe differ 
in the different periods of life, in different conftitutions, 
and even in the fame conftitution under a different regi- 
men of diet, exercife, &c. It is however generally al- 
lowed, that one {tool a-day is fuficient for an adult, and 
that more’or lefs is hurtful. But this, like moft general 
rules, admits of many exceptions. Ihave known perfons’ 
in perfe& health who did not go to ftool above once a- 
week *. Such adegree of coftivenefs however is not 
fafe; though the perfon who labours under it may for 
fome time enjoy tolerable health, yer at length it may 
_occafion difeafes. , 
_ One method of procuring a {tool every day is to rife 
betimes, and go abroad in the open air. Not only the 
pofture in bed is unfavorable to regular ftools, but alfo 
the warmth. This, by promoting the perfpiration, lef 
fens all the other difcharges. . 
The method recommended for this purpofe by Mr. 
Locke is likewife very proper, viz. to folicit nature, by 
going regularly to flool every morning whether one has a 
call or not, Habits of this kind may be acquired, which 
will in time become natural. | ges! 
Perfons who have frequent recourfe to medicines, 
for preventing coftivenefs, feldom fail to ruin their con- 
ftitution. Purging medicines frequently repeated weaken 
the bowels, hure the digeftion, and every dofe makes 
_ way for another, till at 1ength they become as neceflary — 
as daily bread, |Thofe who are troubled with coftive- 
nefs ought rather, if poffible, to remove it by diet than. 
drugs. They thould likewife go thinly clothed, and 
_ avoid every thing of an aftringent or of an heating na- 
ture, ‘The diet and other regimen neceffary in this cafe 


* Some perfons have told me that they gid not go to ftool above 
ence a month. 
13 | will 
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will be found under, the article Cofivene/s, where this 
ftate:- of the bowels is treatedas a difeafe. of 
Such perfons as are troubled ‘with an habitual loofe- 
nefs, ought likewife to fuit their. diet to the nature of 
their complaint. . They fhould ufe food which braces 
and ftrengthens the bowels, and, which is rather of am 
aftringent quality, as wheat-bread. made of the fine ft flour, 
cheefe; eggs, rice boiled in milk, cc... Their drink 
fhould be red port, claret, brandy and water, in which 
teafted bread has been boiled,, and fuch like, 
| As an habitual loofenefsis often owing to an obftructed 
perfpiration, perfons' affected. with it ought to.keep their 
feet-warm, to wear flannel next their fkin, and take every 
other. method to promote the perfpiration. .. Further. di-. 
rections with regard to. the treatment of this complaing 


will, be found under the article, Log/enes. 3. 
Of Urine... 8 ee 


So, many things, tend to change both the quantity and 


appearances of the urine, that it isovery difficult to lay. 
down any determined rules for judging of either *, Dr. 


Cheyne fays, the urine ought to be equal to three-fourths - 


of the. liquid. part of our aliment. . But fuppofe any one 
were to. take. the trouble of meafuring both, he would; 


find, that, every, thing which altered the degree of pera 


NAW. Bavivtiook (ty Ete ay O524 6 (ot tS ss 
* It has long been an obfervation among phyficians, that the, 


appearances of the urine are very uncertain, and very lite to be_ 


depended on. No one will be furprifed at this who confiders how 
many ways it may be aficcted, and confequently have its appear< 
ance altered. ‘Lhe paflions, the flate of the atmofphere, the quan- 
tity and quality of the food, the exercife, the clothing, the fate. 
of the other evacuations, and numberlefs other caufes, are fuficient 
to induce a change either in the quantity or appearance of the 
urine, Any one ‘who attends to‘this will be aftonifhed at the im-: 
pudence of thofe daring quacks, who pretend to find out difeafes,, 
and prefcribe to patients, from the bare imfpeétion of their urine, 
Thefe impoltures, however, are very common all over Britain, and, 
by the amazing credulity of the populace, many of them amafgs 
confiderable fortunes.*: Of all the medical prejudices which pre-, 
vailin this country, that in favour of urine doors is the ftrongelt, 
The common people have ftill an unlimited faith in their fkill, al- 
though it has been demonftrated that no one of them is able ‘2, 
diftinguith the urine of a horie, or any other animal, from that of, 


a Man, . . 
{piration, 
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fpiration,. would alter this proportion, and! likewife that 
different kinds of aliment would afford very different 
quantities of urine. ‘Though for thefe, and other réa> 
fons, no rule can be given for udging of the precilé 
quantity of urine Which ought to be difcharged, yet a 
perfon of common fenfe will feldom be at a lofs to know 
when it is in either extreme. S89 
As a free difcharge of urine not only prevents but 
actually curés many difeafes, it ought by all means to be 
promoted; and every thing that may obftruct it, fhould 
be carefully avoided. Both the fecretion and difcharge 
Of urine are leffened by a fedentary life; fleeping on beds 
that are too foft and warm, foodiof a dry and: heating 
quality, liquors which are aftringent and heating, as red 
port, claret, and fuch' like. Thofe who have reafon to 
fufpect that their urine isin too {mall quantity, or who 
have any fymptoms of the gravel, ought not only to 
avoid thefe things, but whatever elfe they find has a ten- 
dericy to leffen the quantity of their urine. © > 
_. When the urine is too-long retained, itis not only re- 
forbed, or taken up again into the mafs of fluids, bur by 
ftagnating in the bladder it becomes thicker, the more 
‘watery parts flying off firft, and the more grofs and 
earthy remaining behinds » By’ the conftane tendency 
which thefe have to concrete, the formation of ftones 
and gravel in the bladder is promoted. Hence it comes 
to pafs that indolent and fedentary people are much . 
more liable to thefe difeafes, than perfons of a’ more 
atiderlifer( jo tka od For: . wo OT Os. 
Many perfons’ have loft their lives, and others have 
brought on very tedious, and even incurable diforders 
by retaining their urine too long, from’ a falfé delicacy. 
Wher the bladder has been over-diftended, it often lofes 
its power of action altogether, or becomes paralytic, .by 
which means it is rendered unable either to retain the 
urine, or expel it properly, The calls of nature ought 
never to be poflponed. Delicacy is doubtlefs a. virtue, 
but that can never be reckoned true delicacy, which 
induces any one to rifk his health, or hazard his life. 


oes 14 But 
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But the urine may. be in too great as well as too {mall 
a quantity, This may be occafioned by drinking large 
quantities of weak watery liquors, by the exceffive ufe 
of alkaline falts, or any thing that ftimulates the kidneys, 
dilutes the blood, &c. This diforder very foon weakens 
the body, and induces a confumption. It is difficult ca 
cure, but may be mitigated by. ftrengthening diet and 
aftringent medicines, fuch as are recommended under 
the article Diabetes, or exceflive difcharge of urine, 


Of the Perfpiration, | 

Infenfible perfpiration is: generally reckoned the 
preateft of all-the difcharges from the human body. It 
is of fo great importance to health, that few difeatcs 
attack us while it goes properly on; but when it is ob- 
ftruéted, the whole frame is foon difordered, This dif- 
charge, however, being lefs-perceptible than any of the 
reft, is confequently lefs attended to, Henee it is, that 
acute fevers, rheumatifms, agues, &c. often proceed 
from obftructed: per{piration, before we are aware of its 
having taken place, $i, dakoG Gi ae iid 
_ On examining patients, we find moft of them impute 
their difeafes either to violent colds which they had 
caught, or to flight ones which had. been negleéted. 
For this reafon, inftead of a critical inquiry into the na- 
ture of the perfpiration, its difference in different fea- 
fons, climates, conftitutions, &c. we fhall endeavour to 
point out, the caufes which moft commonly obitruct it, 
and to fhew how far they may be either avoided, or 
have their influence counteraéted by timely care. The 
_ want of a due attention to these, cofts Britain annuaily 
fome thoufands of ufeful lives. 


ee ee 
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feafons of the year, but often change almoft from one 
extreme to another in a few days, and fometimes even 
in the courfe of one day. That.fuch changes mult af- 
fe the {tate of the perfpiration is obvious to every one *. 

The beft method of fortifying the body againft che 
changes of the weather is, to be abroad every day. 
Thofe who keep moft within doors are moft liable to 
catch cold. Such perfons generally render themfelves 
fo delicate, as to feel even the flighteft changes in the 
atmofphere, and by their pains, coughs, and oppreffions 
of the breaft, &c. they become a kind of living baro- 
meters. ty 


Wet Clothes. 


- Wet clothes not only by their coldnefs. obftruét the 
perfpiration, but their moifture, «by being abforbed, or 
taken upsinto the body, greatly increafes the danger. 
The moft robuf conftitution is nor proof againft the 
danger arifing from = wet clothes; they daily occafion 
fevers, rheumatifms, and other fatal diforders, even in 
the young and healthy. bisa hent 
_ Itis impoffible for people who go frequently abroad 
to avoid fometimes being wee. — But the danger might 
generally be leflened, if not wholly prevented, by chan 
ging their clothes foon ;. when this cannot be done, they 
fhould keep in ‘motion till they be dry.’ So far are many 
from taking this precaution, that they often fitor lie’ 
down in the fields with their clothes wet, and frequently 
fleep even whole nights,in this conditions The frequent. 
inftances which we haveot the fatal effects of this cons. 
duct, ought certainly to deter. all trom being guilty of 
IC, ; 


_* Inever knew a more’ remarkable inftance of the uncertainty 
of the weather in this country, than happened when [ was writing 
thefe notes. This morning, Aug. 14, 1783, the thermometer. - 
im the thade was down at fifty-three degrees, anda very. few days. 
ago it ttood above eighty. No one who refledts on fuch great and 
fidden <hanges in the atmofphere, will be furprifed to find colds, 
coughs, theums, with other affections of the breait and bowels, fo 
common in this country, . ; ae 


Wet 
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“Kes Fate ee 


Even wet feet ofren occafion fatal difeafes. ‘Fhe cho« 
lic, inflammations of the breaft and of the bowels, the 
iliac pafiion, cholera morbus, 8c. are often oceafioned by 
wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, render this lefs dan- 
gerous; but it ought, as far as poffible, to be avoided. 
‘Fhe delicate, and:thofe who are not accuftomed to have 
their ‘clothes or feet wet, fhould be prcalionly careful in 
this iced 

Night Mr: 


The eee is often obftructed by night airs even 
in fummer, this ought to be avoided. The dews which 
fall plentifully after the-hottett day, make the night more 
dangerous than when the weather 1s cool. Hence, in: 
' warm countries, the evening dews are more hurtful than 
where the climate is: more temperate. 

It is very agreeable after a warm day to be abroad in 
a coolvevening:; but: this 1s a pleafure tobe avoided by 
all who value their health, The effets of evening dews) 
are gradual indeed, and almoit imperceptible; but they 
are not the lefs to be dreaded: we: would therefore: ad=: 
vife travellers, labourers, and: alli who: are much heated: 
by day, carefully to avoid them. : ‘When the perfpiration: 
has: been great, thefe become dangerougtin proportion,’ 
By notiattending'to this;. in flat marfhy countries, where 
the exhalations and: dews ate copious, labourers are often’ 
feized with intermitting fevers, ‘quinfies,, and. sf dane 
Zee ana bde Sty it 

| : Damp Beds. 


Beds become damp, either from their not beth ufed, 
ftanding, in. damp. houles, or in. rooms, without fire, or _ 
from the linen not! being dry. when: laid on the bed: No+ 
thing is: more to be dreaded by travellers than damp" 
beds, which are very common in all places where fuel 
is farce, When. a. traveller, cold and wet,, arrives at 
an inn, he may by means of a good fire, warm diluting 
liquor, and a dry bed, have the perfpiration reftored ; 


but. if he be put into a cold room, and laid ina way 
ea, 
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bed, it will be more obftruéted, andthe worft eonfe- 
equences will enfue. Travellers fhould avoid inns which 
aare noted for damp beds, as they would a houfe infected 
wvith the plague, as no man, however robuft, is proof 
gagain{t the danger arifing from them. : 
_ But inns are not the only places where damp beds 
gare to be met with. Beds kept in private families for 
the reception of ftrangers are often equally dangerous, 
All Kinds of linen and bedding, when not. frequently 
yufed, become damp. How then is it poffible that beds, 
which are not flept in above two or three times a year, 
Mhould be fafe? Nothing is more common than to hear 
speople complain of having caught cold by changing 
their bed. The reafon is obvious: were they careful 
never to fleep in a bed but what was frequently ufed, 
chey would feldom find any ill confequences from a. 
change, _ Tapa aki ikeat 5 . 
__ Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate perfon 
wvhen.on a vifit, than, being laid in a bed which is kept 
jon purpole for ftrangers, That ill-judged piece of coms | 
»plailance becomes areal injury. . All the bad confe- 
)quences from this quarter might eafily, be prevented in 
jorivate families, by caufing their fervants to, fleep in. the 
pare beds, and refign them to ftrangers when they come, - 
In inns, where the beds are ufed almoft every night, no= 

ching elfe is neceffary than to keep the rooms well-fea- 
oned by frequent fires, and.the linen dry, . =e 


That, banetul cuftom, faid to be practifed in many. » 
‘nns, of damping fheets, and prefling them, in order ta 
ave washing, and afterwards laying them on the bedsy, 
gught, when difcovered, to be punifhed with the utmoft 
everity. Itis really a {pecies of murder, and will often 
rove as fatal as poifon or gun-fhot, — Indeed no. linen, 

vfpecially if it has been wathed in winter, ought to be 
ated till it has been expofed for fome time to the fire 5. 
1or is this operation lefs neceffary for linen wafhed in 
ummer, provided it has lain by for any length of time. 
Fhis caution is the more needful, as gentlemen are often, 
cecdingly attentive to what they eat or drink at an 
inn, 
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jnn, yet pav no regard to a circumftance of much more 
Importance *, 
Damp Heufes. 


Damp houfes frequently prodtice the like ill confes 
quences ; for this reafon thofe who build fhould be care- 
ful to chufe a dry fituation. “A houfe which ftands ona 
damp marfhy foil or deep clay, will never be thoroughly 
dry. All houfes, unlefs where the ground is exceeding 
cry, fhould have the firft floor a little raifed. Servants 
and others, who are obliged to live in cellars and funk 
ffories, feldom continue long.in health: mafters ought 
furely to pay fome regard'to the health of their fervants, 
2s well as to their own. 

Nothing is more common than for people, merely to 
avoid fome trifling inconveniency, to hazard their lives, 
by inhabiting a houfe almoft as foon as the mafons, plaif- 
terers, &c. have done with it: fuch houfes are not only 
dangerous from their dampnefs, but likewife from the — 
fmell of lime, paint, &c. The aithmas, confumptions, — 
and other difeafes of the lungs, fo incident to people — 
who work in thefe ‘articles, are fufficient proofs of their — 


ee ee ee Se 


being unwholefome. : SA of . 
~ Rooms are often rendered damp by an unfeafonable — 
piece of cleanlinefs; | mezn the pernicious cuftom of — 
wafhing them immediately before company is put into — 
them. Molt people catch cold, if they fic but a very 
_fhort time in a room that has been lately wafhed; the — 
delicate cught carefully to avoid fuch a fituation, and — 
-éven the robuft are not always proof againft its in- — 
fluence +. | me oe 
| ae _ Sudden 


* If a perfon fafpects that his bed is damp, the fimple precat«_ 
tion of taking off the {heets andlying in the blankets, with all, or 
moft of his clothes on, will prevent all the danger. I have prac. | 
tifed this for many years, and never have been hurt by damp beds, — 

“though no-conftitution, without care, is proof againft their banetul 
influence. EP LVAD fs: teats hes 
..>F People imagine if.a good fire is made ina reom after inhas 
been wathed, that there is no danger from fitting in it; but pe : 
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Sudden Tranfitions from Heat to Cold. 


The peripiration is commonly obfructed by supDEN 
TRANSITIONS. from heat to cold. Colds are feldom 
caught, unlefs when people have been too much heated, 

Heat rarifies the blood, quickens the circulation, and 
increafes the perfpiration; but when thele are fuddenly 
checked, the confcquences muft be bad. It. is indeed 
impoffible for labourers not to bé too hot upon fome 
occafions ; but it is generally in their power to let them- 
felves cool gradually, to put on their clothes when they 
leave off work, to make choice of a dry place to reit 
themfelves in, and to avoid fleeping in the open fields, 
Thefe eafy rules, if obferved, would often prevent fevers 
and other fatal diforders. 3 

It is very common for people, when hot, to drink 
freely of cold water, or fmall liquors. This conduct is 
extremely dangerous. Thirft indeed is hard to bear, and 

‘the inclination co gratify that appetite frequently gets 

) the becter of reafon, and makes us do what our judgment 

) difapproves, Every peafant, however, knows, if his 

| horle be permitted to drink his bellyful of cold water 

«after violent exercife, and be immediately put into the 

| ftable, or fuffered to remain at reit, chat ic will kill 

‘him, This they take the utmott care to prevent. It 

| were well if they were equally attentive to their own. 
| fafery. : : 

 Thirft may be quenched many ways without fwallow- 
| ing large quantities of cold liquor. The fields afford 
variety of acid fruits and plants, the very chewing of 

/which would abate thirft. Water kept in the mouth 

(for fome ume, and fpit out again, if frequently repeat- 

ped, will have the fame effect. If a bitof bread be eaten 
along with a few mouthfuls of water, it will both quench 
| thirlt more effe€tually, and make the danger lefs. When 


1% 


: mull give D leave to fay that this increafes the danger. The eva- 
| poration excited by the Gre generates cold, and rendérs the diam p 
a perfon 
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a perfon is extremely hot, a mouthful of brandy, or other 
fpirits, if it can be obtained, ought to be preferred to 
any thingelfe. Butif any one has been fo foolith, when 
fot, as to drink freely of cold liquor, he ought to con- 
tinue his exercife at leaft till what he drank be thorough- 
jy warmed®pon his flomach. | 
It would be tedious to enumerate all the bad effects 
which flow from drinking cold liquors when the body is 
hot. Sometimes this has occafioned immediate death. 
Hoarfenefs, quinfeys, and fevers of various kinds, are 
its common confequences. Neither is it fafe when warm 
to eat freely of raw fruits, fallads, orthe like. Thefe- 
indeed have not fo fudden an effect on the body as cold 
Niquors, but they ate notwithftanding dangérous, and 
ought to be avoided. . 
Sitting in a warm room, and drinking hot liquors till 
the pores are quite open, and immediately going into 
the cold air, is extremely dangerous. Colds, coughs, 
and inflammations of the breaft, are the ufual effects of 
this conduct; yet nothing is more common : for 
people, after they have drank warm liquors for feveral 
hours, to walk or ride a number of miles in thé coldeft 
night, or to ramble about in the ftreets *. re 
People are very apt, when a room is hot, to throw 
open a window, and to fit near it. This is a moft 
dangerous practice. Any perfon had better fit with- 
out doors than in fuch a fituation, as the current of air ts 
direéted againft one particular part of the body. Inflam- 
matory fevers, quinfeys, and confumptions have often been 
‘occafianed by fitting or ftanding thinly clothed near an 
‘open window. Nor is fleeping with open windows lefs 
to be dreaded. ‘That ought never to be done, eveo in — 
the hotteft feafon, unlefs the window is at adiftance.. I _ 
have known mechanics frequently contract fatal difeafes, 
# The tap-rooms in London and other great towns, where fuch — 
Humbers of people fpend their evenings, arehighly pernicious. ‘The — 
breath of a number of people crowded into a Jow apartment, with 
ae addition ef fires, candles, the fmoke of tobacco, and'the fumes — 
‘of hot liquor, &c. muft not only render it hurtful to continue 
fuch places, but dangerous to go out of them into a cofd and chilly — 
‘attdtphere, | 
2 by 
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by. working {tripped-at.an open window, and would ad- 
vile all of them to, beware of fuch.a pradtice. 
Few things expofe people more to. catch. cold: than 
keeping their own houfes too warm: fuch perfons may 
be faid to live in a fort of hot-houfes ; they can hardly 
Atir abroad to vifit a neighbour but at the hazard of their 
tives.. Were there .no other reafon for keeping boufes 
moderately cool, that alone is fufficient: but no houfe 
that is too hot can be wholefome; heat deftroys the 
| Spring and elafticity of the air, and renders it lefs fit for 
expanding the lungs, and the other purpofes of refpira- 
(tion. Hence it is that confumptions and other difeafes 
of the lungs prove fo fatal to people who work in forges, 
; giafs-houfes, and the like. ) 

_Some-are even {o fool-hardy, as to plunge theméfelves, 
' when hot, in cold water. . Not.only fevers, but madnefs 
iitfelf, has frequently been the effeét of this conduct, - In- 
(deed it looks too like the aétion of a madman to deferve 
ta@ferious confideration, 2 . 
The refult of all thefe obfervations is, that every one 
cought fo avoid, with the utmolt attention, all fudden tran- 
{fitions from heat to cold, and to keep the body in.as uni- 
‘form a temperature as poffible ; or where that cannot be 
¢done, to take care, when heated, to let it cool gradually. 

_ People may imagine that too ftri@ an attention to thefe 
tthings would tend to render them delicase. So far, how- 
Vk is this from being my defign, . that the very firft rule. 
propofed for preventing colds is, to harden the body, by _ 
€nuring it daily to the open air. 

I thall put an end to what relates to this part of my 
fubject, by giving an abftra& of the juftly celebrated - 
dvice of Celfus, with refpeét to the prefervation of 
alth. ‘* Aman,” fayshe, “ who is bleffed with good 
** health, fhould confine himfelf to no particular rules, 
* either with refpeét to regimen or medicine. He ought 
* frequently to diverfify his manner of living; to be 
* fometimes in town, fometimes in the country; to 
hunt, fail, indulge himfelf in reft, but more frequent- 
* ly to ufe exercife. He ought to refufe no kind of food 
« that is commonly ufed, buc fometimes to eat more 

** and 
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“© and fometimes lefs; fometimes to make one at an en- 
€ tertainment, and fometimes to forbear it; to make 
«’ rather two meals a-day than one, and always to eat 
*« heartily, provided he can digeft it. He ought nei- 
“« ther too cagerly to purfue, nor too fcrupuloufly to 
© avoid intercourfe with the fair fex: pleafures of this 
s kind, rarely indulged, render- the body alert and ac- 
“tive; but when too frequently repeated, weak and 
‘© Janguid. He fhould be careful in time of health not 
« to “deftroy, by exceffes of any kind, that vigour of 
~£© conftitution which fhould fupport him ‘under ficknefs.” 
This plain, yet elegant and judicious fummary of. the 
moft ufeful maxims of health confirms the juftnefs of 
my former remark, that enlightened Medicine breathes 
the true fpirit of liberal indulgence, laying down no rules 
but fuch as a man of fenfe would cheerfully follow, and — 
forbiddir g nothing but what is incompatible with real 
happinefs. Here “the votaries of fafhion and folly may — 
learn to correét their own miftaken ideas of enjoyment: 
the epicure may acquire a relifh for rational gratifica- — 
tion; and the man of pleafure may be taught the ceco- — 
nomy of love. 
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PART. IL 
OF DISEASES. 


COPLA Ps ei, 
OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES. 


HE cure of difeafes does not depend fo much upon 
fcientific principles as many imagine. It is chiefly 

the refulc of experience and obfervation. By attending 
the fick, and carefully obferving the various occurrences 
in difeafes, a great degree of accuracy may be acquired, 
both in diftinguifhing their fymptoms, and in the appli- 


| en ae medicines. Hence fenfible nurfes, and other 


perfons who wait upon the fick, often forefee the patient’s 
fate fooner than thofe who have been bred to phy- 
fic. We do not, however, mean to infinuate that a me- 
dical education is of noufe: Itis doubtlefs of the great- 
eft importance, but it never can fupply the place of ob- 
fervation and experience. 

_ Every difeafe may be confidered as an affemblage of 
fymptoms, and mutt be diftinguifhed by thofe which are 


Moft obvious and permanent. Inftead, therefore, of giv- 


ing a claffical arrangement of difeafes, according to the 
fy{tematic method, it will be more fuirable, in a per- 


formance of this nature, to give a full and accurate de- 


{cription of each particular difeafé as it occurs; and, 


-Where any of the fymptoms of one difeafe have a near 


tefemblance to thofe of another, to take notice of that 


Circumftance, and at the fame time to point out the pe- 

Culiar or characteriftic fymptoms by which it may be dif- 

tinguifhed. By a due attention to thefe, the inveltiga- 

tion of difeafes will be found to be a lefs dificult matter 

than molt people would ar firlt be ready to imagine, 
K oat: 


A proper 
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A proper attention to the patient’s age, fex, temper 
of mind, conflitution, and manner of life, will likewife 
greatly affift, both in the inveftigation and treatment of 
difeafes. 

In childhood, the fibres are lax and foft, the nerves ex- 
tremely irritable, and the fluids thin; whereas in old age, 
the fibres are rigid, the nerves become almoft infenfible, 
and many of the veffels imperviable. Thefe and other 
peculiarities render the difeafes of the young and aged 
very different, and of courfe they muft require a different 
method of treatment. | 

Females are liable to many difeafes which do not af- 
fli@ the other fex: befides, the nervous fyftem being 
more irritable in them than in men, their difeafes re- 
quire to be treated with greater caution. They are lefs 
able to bear large evacuations ; and all ftimulating me- 
dicines ought to be adminiftered to them with a fparing 
hand. 

Particular conftitutions not only difpofe perfons to 
peculiar difeafes, but likewife render it neceflary to treat 


~ thefe difeafes in a peculiar manner. A delicate perfon, 


for example, with weak nerves, who lives moftly within 
doors, muft not be treated, under any difeafe, precifely 
inthe fame manner as one who is hardy and robuft, and 


who is much expofed to the open air. 
The temper of mind ought to be carefully attended 


to in difeafes. Fear, anxiety, and a fretful temper, both — 


occafion and aggravate difeafes. In vain do we apply 
medicines to the body to remove maladies which proceed 
from the mind. When it is affected, the beft medicine 
is to foothe the paffions, to divert the mind from anxious 
thought, and to keep the patient as ealy and cheerful as 
poffible. ‘ 
Attention ought likewife to be paid to the climate, or 
place where the patient lives, the air he breathes, his 
diet, &c. Such as live in low marfhy fituations are fubs 


ject to many difeafes which are unknown to the inhabit- 
ants of high countries, Thofe who breathe the impure — 
air of cities, have many maladies to which the more — 
happy ruftics are entire ftrangers. Perfons who feed 


grolsly, 
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’ grofsly, and indulge in ftrong liquors, -are liable. to 
difeafes which do not affeét the temperate and ab{te- | 
mious, &c, iM 
It has already been obferved, that the different oc- 
cupations and fituations in life difpofe men to peculiar 
difeafes. It is therefore neceffary to inquire into the pa= 
tient’s occupation, manner of life, 8c. This will not 
only affift us in finding out the difeafe, bue will hike wile 
direct us in the treatment of it. It would be very im- 
prudent to treat the laborious and the fedentary precifely 
in the fame manner, even fuppofing them. to labour un- 
der the fame difeafe. Le 
It will likewife be proper to inquire, whether the dif- 
eafe be conftituttonal or accidental ; whether it has been 
of long or fhort duration ; ‘whether it proceeds from any 
great and fudden alteration in the diet, manner of life, 
8c. The ftate of the patient’s body, and of the other eva. 
cuations, ought alfo to be inquired into; and likewife 
whether he can with eafe perform all the vital and animal 
functions, as breathing, digeftion, &c. ae 
Laftly, it will be proper to inquire to what difeafes the 
patient has formerly been liable, and what medicines were 
moft beneficial to him; if he has a ftrong averfion to 
any particular drug, &c. . iWon 
As many of the indications of cure may be anfwered 
by diet alone, it is always the firft thing to be atrended 
to in the treatment of difeafes. . Thofe who. know ‘no 
better, imagine that every thing which goes by the name 
of a medicine poffefies fome wonderful power or fecret 
charm, and think, if the patient fwallows enough’ of — 
drugs, that he muft do well. This miftake has many ill 
confequences ; it makes people truft to drugs, and nee- 
lect their own endeavours; befides, ic difcourages all 
attempts to relieve the fick where medicines cannot be 
obtained. Laven rt Gale | j 
_ Medicines are no doubt ufeful in their places; and 
when adminiftered with prudence, may do much good ; 
but when they are put in place of every thing elfe, 
or adminiftered at random, which is not feldom the 
cafe, they mutt do. ee We would therefore with 
3 2 ta 
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to call the attention of mankind from the purfuit of fe- 
cret medicines, to fuch things as they are acquainted 
with. The proper regulation of thefe may often do 

oe good, and there is little danger of their ever doing 
urt.. 

Every difeafe weakens the digeftive powers. The 
diet ought therefore, in all difeafes, to be light and of 
eafy digeftion. It would be as prudent for a perfon with 
a broken leg to attempt to walk, as for one ina fever to 
eat the fame kind of food, and in the fame quantity, as 
when he was in perfe& health. Even abftinence alone 
will often cure a fever, efpecially when it has been oc- 

. Cafioned by excefs in eating or drinking. 

In all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleurifies, 
peripneumonies, &c. thin gruels, wheys, watery infufions 
of mucilaginous plants, roots, &cc. are not only proper 
for the pattent’s food, but they are likewife the beft me- 
dicines which can be adminiftered. . 

In fevers of a flow, nervous, or putrid kind, where 
there are no fymptoms of inflammation, and where the. 
patient muft be fupported with cordials, that intention 
can.always be more effectually anfwered by nourifhing 
diet and generous wines, than by any medicines yet 
known, | 
'. Nor is a proper attention to diet of lefs importance 
in\chronic than in acute difeafes, . Perfons afflicted with 
low. fpirits, wind, weak nerves, and other hypochondri- 
acalaffections, generally find more benefit from the ufe 
of folid, food and generous liquors, than from all the 
cordial.and carminative medicines which can be ad- 
miniftered to them, | ‘e 
» The fcurvy, that moft obftinate malady, will fooner 
yield to.a proper vegetable diet, than to all the boafted 
antifcorbutic remedies of the fhops. 

In confumptions, when the humours are vitiated, and 
the ftomach fo much weakened as to be unable to digeft 
the folid fibres of animals, or even to affimilate the juices 
of vegetables, a diet confifting chiefly of m/k will not 
only fupport the patient, but will often cure the difeale 
after every other medicine has failed. . a 

or 
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Nor is an attention to other things of lefs importance 
than to diet. The ftrange infatuation which has long 1n- 
duced people to fhut up the fick from all communication 
with the external air, has-done great mifchief. : Not only 
in fevers, but in many other difeafes, the patient: will 
receive more benefte from having the frefh air prudendy 
admitted into his chamber, than from all the medicines 
which can be given him. | jae 

Exercifé may likewife in many cafes be confidered as 
a medicine. Sailing, or-riding on horfeback, for ex+ 
ample, will be of more fervice in the cure of confump- 
tions, glandular obftru@tions, &c. than any medicine yet 
known. In difeafes which proceed from a relaxed ftate 
of the folids, the cold bath, and other parts of the gym- 
naftic regimen, will be found equally beneficial. © 

Few things are of greater importance in the cure of | 
difeafes than cleanlinefs... When a patientiis fuffered to 
lie in dirty clothes, whatever perfpires from his body is 
again reforbed, or taken up into it, which ferves to 
nourifh the difeafe and increafe the dangers » Many dif- 
eafes may be curéd by cleanlinefs alone ; moft of them 
may be mitigated by it, and in all of them it is. highly 
-neceffary both for the patient and thofe' who attend him. 

Many other obfervations, were it necéffary,’ might be 
adduced to prove the importance of.a proper regimenin 
difeafes, Regimen will often cure difeafes without me+ 
dicine, but medicine will feldom fucceed where a proper 
regimen is neeleGed. For this reafon, in the treatment 
of difeafes, we have always given the firft place to re- 
gimen, ‘Thofe who are ignorant of medicine may con- 
fine themfelves to it only. For others who have more 
knowledge, we have recommended fome of the moft 
fimple but approved forms of medicine in every difeafe. 
Thefe, however, are never tobe adminiftered but by peo- 
ple of better underftanding; nor even by them without 
the greateft precaution, | a 

The clearnefs and fimplicity with which I took care 
to exprefs myfelf on thefe points, would, | thought, have 
prevented the poffibility of any mifreprefentation, Yet 
J find that a certain low clas of {elf-appointed praéti- 

3 tioners, 
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tioners, who call themfelves of the faculty, take no fmall 
pains to infinuate, that my obfervations on the prevention 
and cure of difeafes ferve only to encourage the fatal 
practice of domeflic quackery... This is equally incon- 
fiitent with candour and truth, The obvious tendency 
of all my remarks is to enlighten the.minds of the people 
ona fubject of ‘fuch immediate concern as their health, 
and thus to guard them againft the bad effedts of igno- 
rance and rafhnefs on their own part, and of impudence 
and deceit on the part of. others. . I believe every man 
of common underftanding, who reads my book, will feel 
his caution increafed again{t the ule of the moft fimple 
medicines; inftead of being tempted, upon every trifling 
eccafion, to run the nfk of poifoning himfelf, or his fa- 
mily, by drugs, and dangerous compounds, from an apo- 
‘theeary’s fhop. | 7 
J fhould rather have expected to be blamed for teach- 
ing people to place very little reliance on the efficacy of 
any -mediciné} which was, indeed, one of the objects 
I had in view, for the exprefs purpofe of directing gene- 
ra] attention to the far more affured means of preferving 
health, namely air, cleanlinefs, diet, exercife, and the. 
management of the paffions. Upon.thefe {ubjects | ¢n- 
jarged with peculiar earneitnefs, well-knowing how much 
eafier it is to prevent diforders before-hand, than to cure 
them afterwards. ) sire 
Even in cafes of a¢tual infirmity and difeafe, I have 
intimated a with, that thofe who are ignorant of phyfic 
would confine themfelves to regimen only, and leave the 
medical treatment of their complaints to perfons of bet. 
ter information. The remedies which I have preicribed 
may be entrufted to fuch hands with perfect fafety ; and 
if the dire@tions I give do not operate as a check upon 
rafhnefs, I know of no words ftrong enough to produce 
that effeét. I write in. plain Englith; but I can affure 
any patient, that the prefcription will not be leds falutary 
for wanting the boafted charm of barbarous Lasin, and 


f {till more barbarous hieroglyphics, 
So ee coor etn eae tee 
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CoH APs SEL 
OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 
| AS more than one half of mankind is faid to perifh by 


fevers, itis of importance to be acquainted with 
their caufes. The moft general caufes of fevers are, 7#- 
feétion, errors in diet, unwholefome air, violent emotions 
of the mind, excefs or fuppreffion of ufual evacuations, ex- 
ternal or internal injuries, and extreme degrees of heat or 
cold. As moft of thefe have already been treated of at 
confiderable length, and their effects fhewn, we fhall 
not now refume the confideration of them, bat fhall 
only recommend it to all, as they would wifh to avoid 
fevers and other fatal difeafes, to pay the moft punctual 
attention to thefe articles. | 

Fevers are not only the moft frequent of all difeafes, but 
they are likewife the moft complex. In the moft fimple 
fpecies of feves there is always a combination of feveral 
different fymptoms. The diftinguifhing fymptoms of 
fever are, increafed heat, frequency of pulfe, lofs of appe- 
tite, general debility, pain in the bead, and a difficulty in 
performing Jome of the vital or animal funétions. The 
other fymptoms ufually attendant on fevers are, naufea, 
thirft, anxiety, delirium, wearinefs, wafting of the flefh, 
want of fleep, or the fleep difturbed and not refrefhing. 

When the fever comes on gradually, the patient gene- 
rally complains firft of languor or liftleffnefs, forenefs of 
the flefh, or the bones, as the country people exprefs it, 
heavinefs of the head, lofs of appetite, ticknefs, with 
clamminefs of the mouth; after fome time come on ex- 
ceffive heat, violent thirft, refileffnefs, &c. 

When the fever attacks fuddenly, it always begins 
with an uneafy fenfation of exceffive cold, accompanied 
with debility and lofs of appetite; frequently the cold is 
attended with fhivering, oppreffion about the heart, and 
ficknets at ftomach, or vomiting. | 

_ Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, intermit- 
ting, and fuch as are attended with cutaneous eruption 
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or topical inflammation, as the fmall-pox, erifipelas, &c. 
By a continual fever 1s meant that which aever leaves 
the patient during the whole courfe of the difeafe, or 
which fhews no remarkable increafe or abatement in the 
fymptoms. This kind of fever is likewife divided into 
acute, flow, and malignant. The fever is called acute 
when its progre{fs is quick, and the fymptoms vidlent ; 
but when thefe are more gentle, it is generally denomi- 
nated flow. When livid or petechial fpots fhew a purrid 
flate of the humours, the fever is called malignant, putrid, 
or petechial, 

A remitting fever differs from a continual only in 
degree. It has frequent increafes and decreafes, or ex~ 
acerbations and remiffions, but never wholly leaves the 
patient during the courfe of the difeafe. Intermitting 
fevers, or agues, are thofe which, during the time that 
the patient may be faid to be ill, have evident intervals 
or remiffions of the fymptoms. 

Asa fever is only an effort of Nature to free herfelf 
from an offending caufe, it is the bufinefs of thofe who 
have the care of the fick to obferve with diligence which 
way Nature points, and to endeavour to affift her opera~ . 
tions. Our bodies are fo framed, as to have a conftant 
tendency to expel or throw off whatever is injurious to 
health. ‘This is generally done by urine, fweat, ftool, 
expectoration, vomit, or fome other evacuation. 

There is reafon to believe, if the efforts of Nature, at 
the beginning of a fever, were duly attended to and pro- 
moted, it would feldom continue long; but when her at- 
“tempts are either neglected or counteracted, it is no 
wonder if the difeafe prove fatal. There are daily in- 
ftances of perfons who, after catching cold, have all the 
fymptoms of a beginning fever ; but by keeping warm, 
drinking diluting liquors, bathing their feet in warm wa- 
ter, &c. the fymproms in a few hours difappear, and the 
danger is prevented. When fevers of a putrid kind 
threaten, the beft method of obviating their effects is by. 
repeated vomits. Mai g — 

Our defign is not to enter into a critical inquiry into 


the nature and immediate caufes of fevers, but to mark 
their 
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| their moft obvious fymptoms, and to point out the pro- 
per treatment of the patient with refpedct to his diet, 
drink, air, &c. in the different ftages of the difeafe. In 
thefe articles the inclinations of the patient willin a great 
_meafure direct our conduét. 
~ Almoft every perfon in a fever complains of great 
-thirft, and calls out for drink, efpecially of a cooling 
nature. This at once points out the ufe of water, and 
other cooling liquors. What is fo likely to abate the 
heat, attenuate the humours, remove fpafms and ob- 
ftructions, promote perfpiration, increafe the quantity of 
urine, and in fhort produce every falutary effe@t in an 
; ardent or inflammatory fever, as drinking plentifully of 
' water, thin gruel, or any other weak liquor, of which 
water is the bafis? The neceffity of diluting liquors is 
| pointed out by the dry tongue, the parched fkin, and 
the burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable thirft 
of the patient. ? oe 
_ Many cooling liquors, which are extremely grateful to 
| patients in a fever, may be prepared from fruits, as de- 
« coctions of tamarinds, apple-tea, orange-whey, and the 
| like. Mucilaginous liquors might alfo be prepared from 
1 marfh-mallow roots, linfeed, lime-tree buds, and other 
i mild vegetables. Thefe liquors, efpecially when acidu- 
‘dated, are highly agreeable to the patient, and fhould 
' never be denied him. 

“At the beginning of a fever, the patient generally com. 
| plains of great laffitude or wearinefs, and has no incli- 
‘nation to move. This evidently thews the propriety of 
| keeping him eafy, and, if poffible, in bed. Lying in bed 
| relaxes the fpafms, abates the violence of the circulation, 
«and gives Nature an opportunity of exerting all her force 
fto overcome the difeafe. The bed alone would often- 
‘femove a fever at the beginning; but when the patient 

ftruggles with the difeafe, inftead of driving it off, he 
‘ only fixes it the deeper, and renders it more dangerous, 
_ This obfervation is too often verified in travellers, who 
‘happen when on a journey to be feized with a fever, 
_ Their anxiety to get home, induces them to travel with 


| the fever upon them; which conduct feldom fails to rens 
der it fatal, 


In 
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In fevers, the mind as well as the body fhould be kept 
eafy. Company is feldom agreeable to the fick. Indeed 
every ihing that difturbs the imagination, increafes the 
difeafe ; for which reafon every perfon in a fever ought 
to be kept perfetly quiet, and neither allowed to fee nor 
hear any thing that may in the leaft affect or difcompofe 
his mind. 

Though the patient in a fever has the greateft inclina- 
tion for drink, yet he feldom has any appetite for folid 
food: hence the impropriety of urging him to take vic- 
tuals is evident. Much folid food in a fever is every 
way hurtful. It oppreffes nature, and, inftead of nou- 
rifhing the patient, ferves only to feed the difeafe. What 
‘food the patient takes, fhould be in fmall quantity, lighr, 
and of eafy digeftion. It ought to be chiefly of the 
vegetable kind, as panada, roafted apples, gruels, and 
fuch like. | i 

Poor people, when any of their family are taken ill, 
run directly to their rich neighbours for cordials, and 
pour ‘wine, fpirits, &c. into the patient, who perhaps 
never had been accuftomed to tafte fuch liquors when in 
health. If there be any degree of fever, this. conduct 


inuft increafe it; and if there be none, this is the ready 


way to raife cne. Stuffing the patieat with fweetmeats, 
and other delicacies, 1s likewife very pernicious. Thefe 
are always harder to digeft than common food, and can- 
not fail to hurt. ae « waite 

Nothing is more defired by a patient in a fever, than — 
frefh air. It not only removes his anxiety, but cools — 
the blood, revives the fpirits, and proves every way be- - 
neffcial. Many patients are in a manner ftifled to death — 
in fevers for want of frefliair; yet fuch is the unaccount- | 
able infatuation of moft pecple, that the moment they — 
think a perfon in a fever, they imagine he fhould be kept - 
in aclofe chamber, into which not one particle of frefh — 
air mult be admitted. Inftead of this, there ought to be ~ 
a conftant ftream of frefh air into a fick perfon’s cham- — 
ber, fo as to keep it moderately cool. Indeed, its degree 
of warmth ought never to be greater than is agreeable to — 


one in perfect health. a 
Nothing © 
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Nothing fpoils the air of a fick perfon’s chamber, or 
‘hurts the patient more, than a number of people breath- 
‘ing in it. When the blood is inflamed, or the humours 
jin a putrid ftate, air that has been breathed : repeatedly 
‘will greatly increafe the difeafe. Such air not only lofes 
jits fpring, and becomes unfit for the, purpofe of refpira- 
(tion, but acquires a noxious quality, which renders it in 
4a manner poifonous to the fick, 

In fevers, when the patient’s fpirits are low and de- 
tpreffed, he is not only to be fupported with cordials, but 
cevery method fhould be taken to cheer and comfort 
this mind. Many, from a. miftaken zeal, when they 
ethink a perfon in danger, inftead of folacing his mind 
with the hopes and confolations of religion, frighten him 
swith the views of hell and damnation. It.would be 
.unfuitable here to dwell upon the impropriety and dan- 
egerous confequences of this conduct; it often hurts 
tthe body, and there is reafon to believe feldom. benefits 
pthe foul. . aie 
Among common people, the very name of a fever 
egenerally fuggefts the neceflity of bleeding, This no- 
:tion feems to have taken its rife from moft fevers in this 
pcountry having been formerly of an inflammatory na- 
ture; but true infammatory fevers are now feldom to 
be met with, Sedentary occupations, and a different 
manner of living, have fo changed the ftate of difeafes 
in Britain, that there is now hardly one fever in ten where 
the lancet is neceflary. In moft low, nervous, and pu- 
trid fevers, which are now fo common, bleeding is 
really hurtful, as it weakens the patient, finks his {pirits, 
vc. We would recommend this general rule, never to 
bleed at the beginning of a fever, unlefs there be evi- 
dent figns of inflammation. Bleeding is an excellent 
edicine when neceffary, but fhould never be wantonly 
formed. 

_ At is likewife a common notion, ‘that fweating is 
‘always neceffary in the beginning of a fever. When 
the fever proceeds from an obitruéted perfpiration, this 
notion 1s not ill-founded. If the patient only lie in bed, 
athe his feet and legs in warm water, and drink plentifully 
: | . of 
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of warm water-gruel, or any other weak, diluting liquor, 
he will feldom fail to perfpire freely: “The warmth of 
the bed, and the diluting drink, will relax the univerfal 
fpafm, which generally affeéts the fkin at the beginning 
of a fever; it will open the pores, and promote the per- 
{fpiration, by means of which the fever may often be 
carried off. Butinftead of this, the common praétice is 
to heap clothes upon the patient, and to’ give him things 


a a 


of a hot nature, as fpirits, fpiceries, 8zc. which fire his ~ 


blood, increafe the fpafms, and render the difeafe more 
dangerous. ac BEAeHY Y 


In’all fevers, a proper attention fhould be paid to the q 


patient’s longings. ‘Thefe are the calls of Nature, and 
often point out what may be of real ufe. Patients are 
not indeed tobe indulged in every thing that the fickly 
appetite may crave; but itis generally right to let them 


havea little of what they eagerly défire, though if may — 


not feem altogether proper. What the patient longs for, 
his ftomach will generally digeft ; and fuch things have 
fometimes a very happy effect. © Lpnés 


When a patient is recovering from a fever, great care © 


4s neceflary to prevent a relapfe. Many perfons, by too 


foon imagining themfelves well, have loft their lives, q 
or contracted other difeafes of an obftinate nature. As — 


the body after a fever is weak and delicate, it is necef- 


fary to guard againft catching cold. Moderate exercife — 
in the open air will be of ufe, but great fatigue is by all 
means to be avoided; agreeable company will alfo have — 


a good effect. The diet muft be light, but nourifhing. 


‘Tt fhould be taken frequently, but in fmall quantities. It 
is dangerous, at fucha time, to eat as much as the fto- 


-mach may crave. . 


From the great variety of fevers that affié the-hu- — 
man body, it is impoffible to find any medicine adapted — 
to them all, or, indeed, to all the fymptoms of any one — 
of them. Notwithftanding this, the people of England 
have, for half a century, been {wallowing a powder faid — 
to poffefs wonderful virtues in the cure of fevers. Nor 
has the ufe of this powder been confined to England. It — 
has been carried to every part of the globe; and great 
| cures 
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ccures have been attributed to'it, with what truth I will 
snot pretend to fay. I remember bleeding to have been 
ias much in vogue in fevers, though now It 1s feldom 
jprefcribed, unlefs in local inflammations. But there 
iis a fafhion in phyfic, as well as in other things; and 
jit is always herefy to talk againft the doétrine of the 
iday. eo espe 
This fever powder, like other quack medicines, is faid 
ito be good in a variety of complaints, and is ufed by 
(fome people in every diforder, real or imaginary. I 
iknew a lady, who not only adminiftered ic to all the 
;poor of the parifh when ill, but likewife gave it to her 
«dogs and horfes; and never failed to take it daily her- 
‘felf, rill fhe deftroyed her conftitution. Many perfons 
}look upon it as a panacea, or univerfal remedy, and keep 
iit continually by them in cafe of emergencies. The 
ifatal confequences of fuch credulity muft be often irre~ 
parable. This, at leaft, was the fituation of an old Ge- 
tmeral of my acquaintance, whom no argument could 
cdiffuade from taking the powder, till he loft the ufe of 
aall his extremities. 
_. There isnota greater foleci{m in language, nor a greater 
aabfurdity in real practice, than to pretend that any one 
© medicine 1s of certain efficacy in fevers. The moft fkil- 
{ful phyficians that ever exifted have always found it.ne- 
(ceffary to watch attentively the progrefs of a fever; and 
tto adapt both the regimen and medicines to the different 
«changes and fymptoms as they occurred. , | 


2 CHAP. XIV, | 
OF INTERMITTING FEVERS, OR AGUES. 


JNIERMITTING fevers afford the beft opportunity 
both of obferving the nature of a fever, and alfo the 
effects of medicine. No perfon can be ata lofs to dif- 
tinguifh an intermitting fever from any other, and the pro- 
er medicine for-it is now almoft univerfally known, 
He iF The 
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The feveral kinds of intermitting fevers take their 
names from the period in which the fit returns, as quo- 
tidian, tertian, quartan, &c. 

CAUSES,;——=A gues are oecafioned by efluvia from 
putrid ftagnating water. This is evident from their 
abounding in rainy feafons, and’ being moft frequent in — 
countries where the foil is marfhy, as in Holland, the 
FVens of Cambridgefhire, the Hundreds of Effex, &c. 
This difeafe may alfo be occafioned by eating too much — 
ftone fruit, by a poor watery diet, damp houfes, even- — 
ing dews, lying upon the damp ground, watching, fa- — 
tigue, deprefling paffions, and the like. “When the in- 
habitants of a high country remove to a low one, they 
are generally ferzed with intermitting fevers, and to fuch — 
the difeafe is moft apt to prove fatal. Ina word, what- — 
ever relaxes the folids, diminifhes the perfpiration, or — 
obftruéts the circulation in the capillary or fmall veffels, — 
difpofes the body to agues. j 

SYMPTOMS.~—~An intermitting fever generally © 
begins with a pain of the head and loins, wearinefs of 
the limbs, coldnefs of the extremities, ftretching, yawn- © 
ing, with fométimes great ficknefs and vomiting; to- 
which fueceed fhivering and violent fhaking. After-— 
wards the fkin becomes moift, and a profule fweat breaks — 
out, which generally terminates the fit or paroxy{m. 
Sometimes indeed the difeafe comes on fuddenly, when 
the perfon thinks himfelf in perfect health ; but it is more 
commonly preceded by liftleffnefs, lofs of appetite, and — 
the fymptoms mentioned above. i 

REGIMEN.—— While the fit continues, the patient 
ought to drink freely of water-gruel, orange~whey, weak” 
camomile tea; or, if his fpirits be low, {mall wine-whey, 
fharpened with the juice of lemon. All his drink fhould 
be warm, as that will affift in bringing on the fweat, ‘and 

-confequently fhorten the paroxy{m *. _ : 


* Dr. Lind fays, that twenty or twenty-five drops of Jaudanum 
put into a cup of the, patient’s drink, and given about half an 
hour after the commencement of the hot fit, promotes the {weaty 
re the fit, relieves the head, and tends greatly to remove the > 
 difeafes . et idee ini 
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Between the paroxyfms, the patient muft be fupported 
with food that is nourifhing, but light and. eafy of di- 
geftion, as veal or chicken broths, fago, gruel with a_ 
little wine, light puddings, and fuch like. His drink 
“may be fmall negus, acidulated wich the juice of lemons 
or oranges, and fometimes a little weak punch. He may 
likewife drink infufions of bitter herbs, as camomile, 
‘ wormwood, or water-trefoil, and may now and then take 
a elafs of fmal! wine, in which gentian root, centaury, 
or fome other bitter, has been infufed. 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to brace 
‘the folids, and promote perfpiration, the patient ought 
| to take as much exercife between the fits as he can bear. 
| If he be able to go abroad, riding on horfeback, or in © 
i acarriage, will be of great fervice. But if he cannot 
| bear thar kind of exercife, he ought to take fuch as his 
iftrength will permit. Nothing tends more to prolong 
‘an intermitting fever, than indulging a lazy indolent dif- 
| pofition. | 
- Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will 
C often go off without medicine: and when the difeafe is 
i mild, in an open dry country, there is feldom any danger 
{ from allowing it to take its courfe; but when the pa- 
t tient’s flrength feems to decline, er the paroxyfms are fo 
‘ violent that his life is in danger, medicine ought imme- 
‘ diately to be adminiftered. This, however, fhould ne- 
‘ver be done till the difeafe be properly. formed, that is 
‘to fay, till the patient has had feveral fits of fhaking 
» and fweating. , 

MEDICINE.——The firft thing to be done in the 
‘cure of an intermitting fever, is to cléanfe the ftomach 
and bowels. This not only renders the application of 

other medicines more fafe, but likewife more efficacious. 
Tn this difeafe, the ftomach is generally loaded with cold 
‘vifcid phlegm, and frequently great quantities of bile are 
difeharged by vomit; which plainly points out the ne- 
ceffity of fuch evacuations. Vomits are therefore to be 
adminiftered before the patient takes any other medi« 
‘cine. A dofe of ipecacuanha will generally anfwer this 
| purpofe very well, A fcruple or half a dram of the 
7 S33 powder 
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powder will be fufficient for an adult, and for a younger 
perfon the dofe mutt be lefs in proportion. After the 
vomit begins to operate, the patient ought to drink plen- 
tifully of weak camomile-tea. The vomit fhould be 
taken two or three hours before the return of the fit, 
and may be repeated at the diftance of two or three days. 
Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, but increafe the 
perfpiration, and all the other fecretions, which render 
them of fuch importance, that they often cure inter- 
mitting fevers without the affiftance of any other me- 
dicine, 

Purging medicines are likewife ufeful and often ne- 
ceffary in intermitting fevers. A {mart purge has been 
known to cure an obftinate ague, after the Peruvian 
bark and other medicines had been ufed in vain. Vo- 
mits, however, are more fuitable in this difeafe, and 
render purging lefs neceflary; but if the patient be 
afraid to take a vomit, he ought in this cafe to cleanfe 
the bowels by a dofe or two of Glauber’s falt, jalap, or 
rhubarb, 


Bleeding may fometimes be proper at the beginning — 


of an intermitting fever, when exceffive heat, a deli- 
mum, &c. give reafon to fufpeét an inflammation ; but 
as the blood is feldom in an inflammatory ftate in inter- 
mitting fevers, this operation is rarely neceflary. When 
frequently repeated, it tends to prolong the difeafe. 
After proper evacuations, the patient may fafely- ufe 
the Peruvian bark, which may be taken in any way that 
is moft agreeable to him. No preparation of the bark 
feems to anfwer better than the moft fimple form in which 
it can be given, viz. in powder. : ? 
Two ounces of the beft Peruvian bark, finely pov- 
dered, may be divided into twenty-four dofes. Thefe 


may either be made into boluffes, as they are ufed, with — 


a little fyrup of lemon, or mixed in a glafs of red wine, 


a cup of camomile-tea, water-gruel, or any other rink ~ 


In 


that is more agreeable to the patient *. . 


* It has lately been obferved, that the red bark is more powcr- 
ful than that which has tor fome time been in common uie- Its 


fuperior — 
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In an ague which returns every day, one of the above 
idofes may be taken every two hours during the interval. 
vof the fits. By this method, the patient will be able to 
itake five or fix dofes between each paroxy{m. Ina 
itertian, or third day ague, it will be fufficient to take a 
ta dofe every third hour, during the interval, andina 
(Quartan every fourth. Ifthe patient cannot take folarge a 
(dofe of the bark, he may divide each of the powders into 
(two parts, and take one every hour, &c. Fora young 
jperfon, a fmaller quantity of this medicine will be fuffi- 
ecient, and the dofe mutt be adapted to the age, conititu- 
ttion, and violence of the fymptonis *. 

The above quantity of bark will frequently cure an 
sague ; the patient, however, ought not to leave off taking 
tthe medicine as foon as the paroxyfms are ftopped, but 
ifhould continue to ufe ir till there is reafon to believe the 
‘difeafe is entirely overcome. Mott of the failures in the 
(cure of this difeafe are owing to patients not continuing | 
tto ufe the medicine long enough. They are generally 
cdire&ted to take it till the fits are ftopped, then to leave 
iit off, and begin again at fome diftance of time; by. . 
vwhich means the difeafe gathers ftrength, and often re- 
uturns with as much violence as before. A relapfe may 
always be prevented by the patient’s continuing to take 
edofes of the medicine for fome time after the fymptoms 
tdifappear. This is both the moft fafe and effe@ual me- 
tthod of cure. 


} Sc REO an er a erences ene ee 


g of a more perfect 
more fully impreg- 


' Indeed, the benefits 
on a large quantity of 


TeNeiT : everal ounces of bark 
tven in a few days, will do more than as many pounds taken in the 


courfe of fome weeks. When this medicine is intended either to 
Or cure an objtinate ague, it ought to be 


rifing from this medicine depend chiefly u 
in a fhort time. g. 
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An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus,’and 
orange-peel, of each half an ounce, with three or four 
handfuls. of camomile-flowers, and an handful of corian- 
der-feed, all bruifed together in a mortar, may be ufed 
in form of infufion or tea. About half an handful of thefe 
ingredients may be put into a. tea-pot, and an Englifh 
pint of boiling water poured on them, A cup of this infu- 
fion drank three or four times a day, will greatly pro- 
mote the cure. Such patients as cannot drink the 
‘watery infufion, may put two handfuls of the fame ingre- 
dients into.a bottle of white wine, and take a glafs of it 
twice or thrice a day. If patients drink freely of the 
above, or any other proper infufion of bitters, a fmaller 
quantity of bark than is generally ufed will be faGicient 
to cure an ague *, — 

Thofe who cannot fwallow the bark in fubftance, 
‘may take it indecoétion or infufion. An ounce of bark 
in powder may be infufed ina bottle of white wine for 
four or five days, frequently fhaking the bortle, after- 
wards let the powder fubfide, and pour off the clear li- 
quor. A wine-glafs may be drank three or four times a 
day, or oftener, as. there is occafion. Ifa decoction be — 
more agreeable, an ounce of the bark, and two drams 
_of {nake-root bruifed, with an equal quantity of fait of — 
wormwood, may be boiled in-a quart of water, to an . 
Englifh pint. To the ftrained liquor may be added — 
an equa] quantity of red wine, and a glafs of it taken 
frequently. mi 

_ in obftinate agues, the bark.will be found much mofe 
efficacious when affifted by brandy, or other warm cor- — 
‘dials, than if taken alone. ‘This I have had frequently 


-.* There is reafon to believe, that~ fundry of our own plants or 
barks, which aie very bitter and aftringent, would fucceed in the 
scure of intermitting fevers, efpecially when aflifted by aromatics. 
But as the Peruvian bark has been long approved in the cure of this — 
-difeafe, and is now to be obtained at a very reafonable rate, it is of 
lefs importance to fearch after new medicines. Wecannot how- 
sever omit taking notice, that the Peruvian bark is very often adul- 
.terated, and that it requires confiderable {kill to diftinguifh be- 
“tween the genuine and the falfe: ‘This ought to make people very 


cautious of whom they purchafeit. — 
occafion 
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Occafion to obferve in a country where intermittent fevers 
were endemical. The bark feldom fucceeded unlefs 
affilted by f{nake-root, ginger, canella alba, or fome 
other warm aromatic. When the fitsare very frequent and 
violent, in which cafe the fever often approaches towards 
an inflammatory nature, it will be fafer to keep out the 
aromatics, and to add falt of tartar in their ftead. But 
in an obftinate tertian or quartan, in the end of autumn 
or beginning of winter, warm and cordial medicines. 
are abfolutely neceflary *. 

As autumnal and winter agues generally prove much 
more obftinate than thofe which attack the patient in 
{pring or fummer, it will be neceflary to continue the ufe 
of medicines longer in the formerthan in the latter. A per- 
fon who 1s feized with an intermitting fever in the begin- 
ning of winter,ought frequently, if the feafon prove rainy, 
to take a little medicine, although the difeafe may feem to 
be cured, to prevent a relapfe, tillthe return of the warm 
 feafon. He ought likewife to take care not to be 
_ Much abread in wet weather, efpecially in cold eafterly 
winds, | | Sb 

When agues are not properly cured, they often de- 
- Senerate into obftinate chronical difeafes, as the dropfy, 
| Jaundice, &c. For this reafonall poffibie care fhould be 

taken.to have them radically cured, before the conftitu- 
tion has been too much weakened. 

Though nothing is more rational than the method of 

treating intermitting fevers, yet, by fome ftrange infatuas 
tion, more charms and whimfical remedies are daily ufed 
for removing this than any other difeafe, There is 
hardly an old woman who is not in poffeffion of a nof- 
trum for flopping an ague ; and it is amazing with what 
readine{s their pretenfions are believed. Thole indiflrefs 


_ ™ In obftinate agues, when the patient is old, the habit phlegma- 
tre, the feafon rainy, the fituation damp, or the like, it will be ne« 
ceflary to mix with two ounces of the bark, half an ounce of Virgi- 
nian {nake-root, and a quarter of an ounce of ginger, or fome 
| other warm aromatic; but when the f mptoms are of an inflam. 
matory nature, half an ounce of fault of wormwood or falt of tartar 
may be added to the above quantity of bark. 
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eagerly grafp at any thing that promifes fidden relief; 
but the fhorteft way ts not alwavs the beft in the treata 
ment of difeafes. The only method to obtain a fafe and 
lafting cure, ts gradually to affift Nature in removing the 
caufe of the diforder. “ 

Some indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy experi- 
ments, to cure agues, as drinking great quantities of 
{trong liquors, jumping into a river, taking arfenic, &c. 
Thefe may fometimes have the defired eff, but mutt 
always be attended with danger*. When there is any 
degree of inflammation, or the leaft tendency to it, fuch 
experiments may prove fatal. The only patient whom I 
remember to have loft in an intermitting fever, evidently 
killed himfelf by drinking ftrong liquor, which fome 
perfon had perfuaded him would prove an infallible 
remedy. 

Many dirty things are extolled for the cure of intermit- 
ting fevers, as {piders’ cobwebs, fnuffings of candles, &c. 
Though thefe may fometimes fucceed, yet their very 
naftinefs is fufficient to fet them afide, efpecially when 
cleanly medicines will anfwer the purpofe better. The 
only medicine that can be depended upon for thorough- 
ly curing an intermittent fever, ts the Peruvian bark. It 
may always be ufed with fafety: and I can honeftly 
declare, that in all my praétice I never knewite fail, when © 
combined with the medicines mentioned above, and duly | 
perfitted in. | yet | 

Where agues are endemical, even children are often 
affiicted with that difeafe. Such patients are very difie 
cult to cure, as they can feldom be prevailed upon to 
take the bark, or any other difagreeable medicine. One — 
method of rendering this medicine more palatable, is to 
make it into a mixture with diftilled waters and fyrup, — 
and afterwards to give it an agreeable fharpnefs with the — 
elixir or {pirit of vitriol. This both improves the medi- 
cine, and takes off the naufeous tafte. In cafes where 


’ ® Arfenic has of late been recommended:as an infallible remedy . ¢ 
in the ague ; but { would advife that it fhould be ufed only under 
the eye of a phyfician. z 


+ 
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the bark cannot be adminittered, urea mixture may 
be given with advantage to children * 
Wine-whey is a very proper drink for a child. in an 
‘ague; to half an Eneltfh pint of which may be puta 
(tea fpoonful of the fpirit of hartfhorn. Exercife is like= 
wife of confiderable fervice; and when the difeafe proves 
tobftinate, the child ought, if poffible, to be removed 
(to a warm dry air. The food ought to be nourifhing, 
, and fometimesa little generous wine fhould be allowed. 

To children, and fuch as cannot fwallow the bark, or 
i when the ftomach will not bear it, it may be given by 
-clyfter. Half an ounce of the extract of-bark, diffolved 
- in four ounces of warm water, with the addition of half 
) an ounce of {weet oil, and fix or cight drops of laudanum, 
isthe form recommended by Dr. Lind for an adult, and 
this to be repeated every fourth hour, or oftener, as the 
‘ occafion fhall require. Forchildren the quantity of extract 
sand laudanum mutt be proportionably leffened. Children: 
shave been cured of agucs by making them wear a wailt-: 
‘coat with powdered bark quilted between the folds of it: 
» by bathing them frequently in a ftrong decoction of the 
» bark, and by rubbing the {pine with ftrong fpirits, or with 
}a mixture of equal parts of oe and the fapona~ 

* ceous liniment, 

We have teen the more full upon thifs difcafe, becaufe 
‘it is very common, and becaufe few patients in an ague 
apply to phy fictans unleis in extremities. There are, 
however, many cafes in which the difeafe is very irre= 
| gular, being complicated with other difeafes, or attended 
swith fymptoms which are both very dangerous and very 
difficult to underftand, All thefe we have purpolely 
» pafied over, as they would only bewilder the generality 
sof readers. When the difeafe is very irregular, or the 
fymptoms dangerous, the patient ought immediately to . 
: apply to a phyliciart, and ftrictly to follow his advice. 

To prevent agues, people mult endeavour to avoid: 

‘their caules. Thefe have been already pointed out in 
‘the beginning of this fection: we thal) cheretore only add 
~Gne preventive medicine, which may be of ufe to fuch 


* See Appendix, Saline Mixture. 
L 3 as 
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as.are obliged to live in low marfhy countries, or who 
are liable to frequent attacks of this difeafe. 

_, Lake an ounce of the beft Peruvian bark; Virginian 
{fnake-root, and orange peel, of each half an ounce; 
bruife them all together, and infufe for fiveor fix days in 
a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good fpirit ; 
afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and take a wine-glafs 
of it twice or thrice.a-day. This indeed is recommend- 
ing'a dram; but the bitter ingredients in a great. mea- 
fure take off the ill effects of the fpirit. Thole who do 
not chufe it in-brandy, may infufe it in’ wine; and fuch 
as.can bring themfelves to chew the bark, will find that 
method fucceed very. well. ..Gentian-root, or calamus 
aromaticus, may alfo be chewed by turns for'the purpofe. 
All bitters feem. to be antidotes to agues, efpecially thofe 
that are warm and aftringent.. \ .- | 

, In the directions I gave with regard to regimen, I for- 
got to obferve, that change of air cannot be too ftrongly 
recommended.-., Without this, all the efforts of medical 
fkillare fometimes exerted 1n-vain. 

“The confidence, which many, people are ftill weak 
enough to! place in the moft whimfical pretenfions to 
cure agues, renders it neceffary to enforce with farther 
argument my former caution againft fuch Gilly, and often. 
very dangerous, experiments. 1-do not {peak merely 
ofthe deceptions of quackery, which are. practifed in 
thefe complaints, as well asin all. others, but of more 
impofing {pecifics handed down from parents to their 
children with circumftantial records of the cures they per- 
formed, after the-advice of the moft eminent men of the 
faculty had been followed in vain. The accounts given 
of fuch cures by perfons wholly ignorant of phyfic, are 
not entitled to.the leaft regard. 1. do not quettion their 
veracity, as far as their knowledge extends; but what 
can they fay more, than that the fits ceafed after taking 
the pretended. remedy ? How do they know, whether | 
that was the effect of its operation or not; and, if Ibs 
was, whether, in flopping the fits, their wonder-working. 
poftrum may not have vitiated the humours, laid the 


foundation of fome other difeafe, or totally ae 
| be 
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the conftitution? Ought the evidence of fuch people to 
have any weight in medical experiments? © If their af+ 
fertions are not falfe, moft of them are palpably abfurd:; 
sand the teftimony of all mankind cannot prove the truth 
cof an.ablurdity. : 


CHAP..XV. 
OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER. 


HIS fever is denominated acute, ardent, or ine 
flammatory. Itmoft commonly attacks the young, 
. or perfons about the prime and vigour of life, efpecially 
‘fuch as live high, abound with blood, and whofe fibres 
: are {trong and elaftic. It feizes people at all feafons of 
ithe year; but is moft frequent in the {pring and begin= 
ining of fummer. nm oF SH 
CAUSES.—An ardent fever may be occafioned by, 
any thing that overheats the body, or produces plethora; 
as violent exercife, fleeping in the fun, drinking {trong 
| liquors, eating ppceelees a full diet, with little exercife,: 
| &c. It may likewife be occafioned by whatever. ob=3 
| ftruéts the perfpiration, as.lying on ‘the:damp ground, 
\ drinking cold liquor when the body is hot, night watch= 
ing, or the like. : is to 
SYMPTOMS.—A rigour -or chillinefs generally: 
 ufhers in. this fever, which is foon fucceeded by grea 
heat, a frequent and full pulfe, pain of the head, dry 
fin, redne{s of the eyes, a florid countenance, pains ‘in! 
the back, loins, &c. To thefe fucceed difficulty of 
_ breathing, ficknefs, with an inclination to vomit. ‘The 
_ patient complains of great thirft, has no appetite for 
_ folid food, is reftlefs, and his tongue generally appears’ 
| black and rough, | e. i) 
_ A delirium, exceffive reftleffnefs, breat oppreffion of 
_ the breaft, with laborious refpiration, ftarting of the ten~ 
dons, hiccup, cold clammy fweats, and an involuntary 

_ difcharge of urine, are very dangerous fymptoms. 
As this difeafe is always attended with danger, the 
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beft medical affiftance ought to be procured as foon as 
pofible. A phyfician may be of ufe at the beginning, 
but his fkill is often of no avail afterwards. Nothing 
can be moreunaccountable than the conduét of thofe who 
have it in their power, at the beginning of a fever, to 
procure the beft medical affiftance, yet put ir off till 
things come to an extremity. When the difeafe, by 
delay or wrong treatment, has become incurable, and has 
exhautted the ftrength of the patient, it is vain to hope 
for relief from medicine. Phyficians may indeed affift 
Nature ; but their attempts muft ever prove fruitlefs, 
when fhe is no longer able to co-operate with their en- 
deavours. 

REGIMEN.— From the fymptoms of this difeafe, it 
is evident, that the blood and other humours require to 
be attenuated ; that the perfpiration, urine, faliva, and 
all the other fecretions, are in too fmall quantity; that 
the veffels are rigid, and the heat of the whole body too 
great: all thefe clearly point out the neceffity of a regi- 
men calculated to dilute the blood, correct the acrimony 
of the humours, allay the exceffive heat, remove the 
fpafmodic ftricture of the veffels, and promote the fe- 
cretions. 

Thefe important purpofes may-be greatly promoted 
by drinking plentifully of diluting liquors ; as water-gruel, 
or oatmeal-tea, clear-whey, barley-water, balm-tea, 
apple-tea, &c. Thefe may be fharpened with juice of 
orange, jelly of currants, rafpberries, and fuch like: 
orange-whey is likewilfe an excellent cooling drink. It 
is made by boiling among milk and water aebitter orange 
fliced, till the curd feparates. If no orange can be had, 
a lemon, a little cream of tartar, or a few fpoonfuls of 
vinegar, will have the fame effect. Two or three fpoon- 
fuls of white wine may occafionally be added to the li- 
quor when boiling, 

If the patient be coftive, an ounce of tamarinds, with 
two cunces of {toned raifins of the fun, and a couple of 


figs, may be boiled in three Englifh pints of water to a 
quart. This makes a very pieafant drink and may be 


uied at difcretion, Th¢ common pectoral alana is 
ike= 
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likewife a very proper drink in this dif-afe. A tea-cup 
full of it may be taken every two hours, or oftener; 
if the patient’s heat and thirft be very efeat *, 

The above liquids muft all be drank a little warm, 
They may be ufed in fmaller quantities at the beginning 
‘of a fever; but more freely afterwards, in order to afi 
in carrying off the difeafe by promoting the diff-rent 
(excretions. We have mentioned a variety of drinks, 
(that the patient may have it in his power to chufe thofe 
| which are moft agreeable, and that, when tired of one, 
‘he may have recourfe to another. | 

The patient’s diet muft be very fpare and light. All 
forts of fleth-meats, and even chicken-broths, are to be 
savoided. He may be allowed groat-gruel, panado, or 
light bread boiled in water ; to which may be added a 
‘few grains of common falt, and a little fugar, which will 
render it more palatable. He may eat roafted apples 
twith a little fugar, toafted bread with jelly of currants, 
‘boiled prunes, &c. | 

It will greatly relieve the patient, efpecially in an hot 
feafon, to have freth air frequently let into his chamber. 
‘This, however, mutt always be done in fuch a manner 
‘aS Not to endanger his catching cold. 

It is too common in fevers to load the patient with 
bed-clothes, under the pretence of making him fweat, 
or defending him from the cold. This cuftom has many 
ill effects, It increafes the heat of the body, fatigues 
the patient, and retards, inftead of promoting, the per- 
{piration. 

Sitting upright in bed, if the patient be able’ to bear 
-t, will often have a good effect. It relieves the head, 
py retarding the motion of the blood ‘to the brain, But. 
this pofture ought never to be continued too long: and — 
fthe patient be inclined to fweat, it will be more fafe to 
‘et him lie, only raifing his head a little with pillows, 

Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of lemon, 
oF vinegar and rofe-water, with a little nitre diffolved in’ 
, will greatly refreth the patient. This ought to be 
Jone frequently, efpecially if the weather be hot, - 


* Sce Appendix, Pedoral Decodtion. ; 
The 
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The patient’s mouth fhould be often wafhed with a 
mixture of water and honey, to which a little vinegar 
may be added, or with a deco&ion of figs in barley< 
water. His feet and hands ought likewife frequently to 
be bathed in lukewarm. water ; efpecially if the: head: be 
affected, 74 

The patient fhould. be kept as quiet and eafy as -paf- 
fible.. Company, noife, and every thing that .difturbs 
the mind, is hurtful... Even too much dight, or any thing 
that affects the fenfes, ought to be avoided. ~“His-attend= 
ants fhould be as few as-poffible, and they ought not to 
be too often changed. His inclinations ought rather to 
be foothed than contradicted; even the promifeiof what @ 
_ he craves will often fatisfy him as, much as its reality... s 

MEDICINE. In this and all other feversyattend= 
ed,.with.a hard, full, quick pulfe, bleeding 1s of the — 
greateft importance. This operation’ought always tobe | 
performed as foon as the fymptoms ofan inflammatory — 
fever appear. The quantity of bloodto\be taken away, | 
however, muft bein proportion to the {trength of the ~ 
patient and the violence of the difeafe.” Hf after:the firft ~ 
bleeding the fever fhould increafe, and the pulfe become ~ 
more frequent and -hard, there will be a necefity for — 
repeating it a fecond, and perhaps a third, or evena — 
fourth time, which may be done at the-diftance of twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four hours from each other,-as the © 
fymptoms require. If the pulfe coptinue foft, and the — 
patient be tolerably eafy after the firft bleeding; it ought — 
not to be repeated. | a 1G om 
_ If the. heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty 
drops of the dulcifed or fweet fpirit.of nitre may be 
made into a draught, with an ounce of rofe-water,two- 
ounces of common water, and half an ounce of fim- 
ple fyrup, or a bit of loaf-fugar. This draught may be 
given to the patient every three or four hours while the 
fever is violent; afterwards once in five or fix hours will 
be fufficient. . son 

If the patient be affli@ed with reaching, or an inchn2~ 
tion to vomit, it will be right to affift Nature’s sie | 
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dy giving him weak camomile-tea, or lukewarm water 
to drink. 

If the body be bound, a clyfler of milk and water, with 
@ little falt, and a f{poonful of fwect oil or freth butter in. 
it, ought daily to be adminiftered. Should this not 
have. the defired effet, a tea-{poonful of magnefia alba, 
jor cream of tartar, may be frequently put into his drink. 
He may likewife cat tamarinds, boiled prunes, roafted 
apples, and the like. 

If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulfe 
become more foft, the tongue moifter; and the urine 
begins to let fall a reddith fediment, there is reafon to. ex- 
pect a favourable tifue to the difeafe. Butif, inftead of thefe 
dymptoms, the patient’s {pirits grow languid, his pulfe 
finks, and bis breathing becomes difficult; witha {tupor, 
trembling of the nerves, ftarting of the tendons, &c. 
there is reafon to fear.that the confequences will be fatal.. 
{a this.cafe bliftering platters muft be applied.co the head, 
ancles, infide of. the legs or thighs, as there may be oc- 
cafion;. poultices of wheat-bread, muftard, and vinegar, 
may likewile be applied to the foles of the feet; and the 
patient mutt be fupported with cordials, as {trong wine- 
whey, negus, {ago gruel, with wine in it, and fuch like. 

_ A’ proper regimen is not only neceffary during the 
“ever, but likewife after the patient begins to recover, 
By neglecting this, many relapfe, or fall into other di 
tales, and continue valetudinary for life. Though the 
pody be weak after a fever, yet the diet for fome time 
ought to.be rather light than of too nourifhing a nature. 
Too much food, drink, exercife, company, &c. are care- 
sully to be avoided. The mind ought likewife to be 
éept eafy, and the patient fhould not attempt to purfue 
tudy, or any bufine(s that requires intenfe thinking, 

fs If the digeftion be bad, or the patient be f{eized at 
ames with feverish heats, an infufion of Peruvian bark 
A cold water will be of ufe. Ie will ftrenethen the 
tomach, and help to fubdue the remains of the fever, 

When the patient’s ftrength is pretty well recovered, 
se Ought to take fome gentle laxative. An ounce of 
amarinds and a drain of {enna may be boiled for a few 
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minutes in an Englifh pint of water, and an ounce of 
manna diffolved in the decoétion ; afterwards it may be 
{trained, and a tea-cupful drank every hour till it ope- 
rates. This dofe may be repeated twice or thrice, five 
or fix days intervening. . 
Thofe who follew laborious employments ought not 
to return too foon to their labour after a fever, but — 
fhould keep eafy till their ftrength and fpirits are fuf- — 
ficiently recruited. | 
It requires very little argument to prove, that the body 
as well as the mind muft require indulgence after the — 
feverity of fuch a difeafe. But I find ic more difficult to — 
prevent people from carrying this indulgence to excefs 
in what reJates to eating and drinking. The appetite is 
ufually voracious upon recovering from moft fevers; 
and to fay, that its cravings are not to be fatisfied, is cer- 
tainly an unpalatable doftrine. Yet felf-command is 
neceffary in fuch cafes, as there will be great danger, not 
only of arelapfe, but of other difagreeable confequences, 
fuch as boils, ulcers, and fettled fwellings in particular — 
limbs. Thefe may be obviated by a light and princi- 
pally vegetable diet, not however totally excluding — 
animal food of eafy digeftion. . 
Though | have taken much pains to convince people of — 
the propriety of getting the beft medical affiftance they — 
can, upon the firft attacks of a fever, before it becomes, ~ 
by celay or wrong treatment, incurable, yet the num-'— 
ber 1s aflonifhing of thofe who are the victims of their — 
own fatal negle@ in this particular. Some, undera pre- — 
tence of truiling to the efforts of nature, but in reality 
too conceited of their own ftrength, and too felf-willed — 
to take advice, endeavour to keep upon their legs, as 
they term it,and to firugule with the difeafe as long as they” 
ean. Its violence is increafed by this very attempt. 
The bed alone would in many cafes ftop a beginning” 
fever, the pofture contributing to relax the fpaims, and 
to lefien the ardor of the circulstion. “i 
Others purfue a very oppofite, but no lefs reprehen= 
fible method. On the firft alarm, they have recourfe 


to the moft pernicious means of exciting {weats by 
taking» 
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ttaking hot and volatile fudorific medicines; fhutting out 
ithe air from all poffible admiffion into their chambers, 
zand fmothering themfelves under enormous loads of 
tbed-clothes. The heat and motion of the blood, already 
ttoo violent, are thus increafed; fuel is added to the 
‘fire ; and fweating is in reality prevented ; for the higher 
ithe fever, the lefs copious will be the evacuations of 
eevery kind. Perfpiration is beft promoted by a proper 
sgquantity of diluting liquids, which at the fame time 
nquench the patient’s thirft, and abate the pains of the 
»breatt and difficulty of breathing. 

‘I can do no more than fairly ftate the confequences 
yof fuch errors. The ways followed by thofe two de- 
Scriptions of people, however different, terminate in the 
dame point, and that isthe grave. Fevers make a dread- 
ful havoc among the human race; but their ravages are 
confiderably increafed by the mifconduct and perverfe- 
uae& of the unfortunate fufferers themfelves. 


: CHAP. XVL 
OF THE PLEURISY. 


THE true pleurify is an inflammation of that mem- 
brane called the pleura, which lines the infide of the 
reaft. It is diftinguifhed into the moilt and dry. In 
he former, the patient fpits freely ; in the latter, little 
or gone atall. There is likewife a fpecies of this dif 
vafe, which is called the Spurious or baftard pleurify, in 
which the pain is more external, ana chiefly affects the 
ufcles between the ribs, The pleurify prevails among 
bouring people, efpecially fuch as work without doors, 
are of a fanguine conititution. It is moft frequent 

n the {pring feafon. . 
CAUSES.-——The pleurify may be occafioned by 
hatever obftruéts the perfpiration ; as cold northerly 
vinds; drinking cold liquors when the body is hor; 
eeping withou; dgors on the damp ground ; wet clothes ; 


plunging 
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plunging the body into cold water, or expofing it to the 
cold air, when covered with fweat, &c. It may likewife 
be occafioned by drinking ftrong liquors; by the ftop- 
page of ufual evacuations; as old ulcers, iffues, fweating 
of the feet or hands, &c. the fudden ftriking in of any 
eruption, as the itch, the meafles, or the fmall-pox. 
Fhofe who have been accultomed to bleed at a certain 
feafon of the year, are apr, if they neglect it, to be feized © 
with a pleurify. Keeping the body too warm by means 
of fire, clothes, &c. renders it more liable to this difeafe. 
A pleurify may likewife be occafioned by violent exer- — 
cife, as running, wreftling, leaping, or by fupporting 
great weight, blows on the breaft, &c. A bad con- © 
formation of the body renders perfons more lable to this ~ 
difeafe, as a narrow cheft, a ftraitnefs of the arteries of © 
the pleura, &c. . 
SYMPTOMS.—This, like moft other fevers, gene. — 
rally begins with chillinefs and fhivering, which are 
followed by heat, thirft, and reftleffnefs. To thefe fuc-— 
ceeds a violent pricking pain in one of the fides among © 
the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends towards the back- ~ 
bone, fometimes towards the forepart of the breaft, and ~ 
at other times towards the fhoulder blades. The pain ~ 
is generally moft violent when the patient draws his © 
breath. | | 
The pulfé in this difeafe is commonly quick and hard, ~ 
the urine high coloured; and if blood be let, it is covers — 
ed with a tough cruft, or buffy coat. The patient's 
fpittle is at firft thin, but afterwards it becomes groffer, 
and is often ftreaked with blood. Om 
REGIMEN.——Nature generally endeavours to - 
3 carry off this difeafe by a*critical difcharge of blood from 
fome part of the body, by expectoration, fweat, loofe 
ftools, thick urine, or the like. © ‘We ought therefore to” 
fecond her intentions by leffening the force of the circula- 
tion, relaxing the vefiels, diluting the humours, and pro 
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mult avoid all food that is vifcid, hard of digeftion, or 
that affords much nourifhment ;-as fle(h, butter, cheefe, 
eces, milk, and alfo every thing that is of a heating na- 
ture. His drink may be whey, or an infufion of pecto- - 
ral and balfamic vegetables *. 
 Barley-water, with a little honey or jelly of currants 
mixed with it; is ikewife a very proper drink in this dif 
eafe. Itis made by boiling an ounce of pearl-parley in 
_ three Englifh pints of water to two, which mutt afterwards 
be ftrained.. The decoction of figs, raifins, and barley, 
| recommended in the preceding difeafe, is here likewife 
‘very proper. Thefe and other diluting liquors are aot 
| to be drank in large quantities at a time ; but the patient 
‘ ought to keep continually: fipping them, fo as to render 
his mouth and throat always moift. All his food and 
‘drink fhould be taken a little warm. 
- The patient fhould be kept quiet, cool, and every way 
veafy, 2s dire&ted under the foregoing difeafe. His feet 
and hands ought daily to be bathed in lukewarm water; 
vand he may fometimes fit up in bed for a fhort fpace, in 
‘order to relieve his head. 
MEDICINE.——Almoft every perfon knows, when 
a fever is attended with a violent pain of the fide, 
‘and a quick hard pulfe, that bleeding is neceffary. 
’ When thefe fymptoms corne on, the fooner this opera- 
ttion is performed the better; and the quantity at firft 
tmuft be pretty large, provided the patient be able to 
bear it. A large quantity of blood let at once, in the be- 
{ ginning ofa pleurify,hasa much better effe@ thaa repeat- 
«ed {mail bleedings. A man may lofe twelve or fourteen 
ounces of blood as foon as it is certainly known that he is 
ffeized with a pleurify. For a younger perfon, or one 
of a delicate conftitution, the quantity muft be lefs. 
Tf, after the firft bleeding, the ftitch, with the other 
violent fymptoms, fhould ftill continue, it will be necef- ' 
fary, at the diftance of twelve or eighteen hours, to let 
¢cight or nine ounces more. If the fymptoms do not 
then abate, and the blood fhews a firong buffy coat, a 
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third or even a fourth bleeding may be requifite. If the 
pain of the fide abate, the pulfe become fofter, or the 
_ patient begin to fpit freely, bleeding ought not to be 
repeated. This operation is feldom neceflary after the 
third or fourth day of the fever, and ought not then to be 
performed, unlefs in the moft urgent circumftances. 

The blood may be many ways attenuated without 
bleeding. There are likewife many things that may be 
done to eafe the pain of the fide without this operation, 
as fomenting, bliftering, &cc. Fomentations may be 
made by boiling a handful of flowers of elder, camomile, 
and common mallows, or any other foft vegetables in a - 
proper quantity of water. The herbs may be either put 
into a flannel bag, and applied warm to the fide, or flannels 
may be dipped in the deco¢tion, afterwards wrung out, 
and applied to the part affected, with as much warmth as 
the patient can eafily bear. As the clothes grow cool, they 
mutt be changed, and great care taken that the patient 
do not catch cold. A bladder may be filled with warm 
milk and water, and applied to the fide, if the above me- 
thod of fomenting be found inconvenient, Fomentations 
not only eafe the pain, but relax the veffels, and prevent 
the ftagnation of the blood and other humours, The 
fide may likewile be frequently rubbed with a little of the 
volatile liniment*. ~~ vite 

T opical bleeding has often a very good effect in this dif 
eafe. It may cither be performed by applying a number 
of leeches'to the part affected, or by cupping, which is 
both a more certain and expeditious method than the 
other. 

Leaves of various plants might likewile be applied to 
the patient’s fide with advantage. I have often feen 

reat benefit from young cabbage leaves applied warm 
to the Gide ina pleurify. Thefe not only relax the parts, 
but likewife draw off a little moitture, and may prevent 
the neceffity of bliftering- platters ; which however, when 
‘other things fail, muft be applied. | 
| if the ftitch continue after repeated bleedings, foment- 
ations, &c. a bliftering-plafter muft be applied over the 
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part affected, and fuffered to remain for two days. This 
not only procures a difcharge from the fide, but takes off 
the fpafm, and by that means affifts in removing the 
caufe of the difeafe. To prevent a ftrangury when the 
bliftering-plafter is on, the patient may drink freely of 
the Arabic emulfion *. | 

If the patient be coftive, a clyfter of thin water-gruel, 
or of barley-water, im which a handful of mallows, or 
any other emollient vegetable, has been boiled, may be 
daily adminiftered. This will not only empty the bowels, 
but have the effet of a warm fomentation applied to 
the inferior vifcera, which will help to make a deriva- 
tion from the breaft, 

The expectoration may be promoted by tharp, oily, 
and mucilsginous medicines. For this purpofe, an ounce 
of the oxymel, or the vinegar of fquills, may be added 
to fix ounces of the pectoral decoétion, and two table. 
fpoonfuls of it taken every two hours. : 

Should the fquill difagree with the ftomach, the oily 
emulfion may be adminiftered +; or, in place of it, two 
ounces of the oil of {weet almonds, or oil of olives, and 
two ounces of the fyrup of violets, may be mixed with 
as much fugar-candy powdered as will make an elec= 
tuary of the confiftence of honey. The patient may 
take a tea-fpoonful of this frequently, when the couzh 
is troublefome. Should oily medicines prove nauleous, 
which is fometimes the cafe, two table-{poonfuls of the 
folution of gum ammoniac in barley-water may be given 
three or four times a-day ds . 

If the patient does not perfpire, but hasa burning heat 
upon his fkin, and paffes very little water, fome finall 
dofes of purified nitre and camphire will be of ufe. Twa 

_drams of the former may be rubbed with fveorfix grains 

of the latter in a mortar, and the whole divided into fix 
dofes, one of which may be taken every five or fix hours, 
An a little of the patient’s ordinary drink. 

We fhall only mention: one medicine more, which 
fome reckon almott a {pecific in the pleurify, viz. the des 
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+ See Appendix, Oily Emulfion. 
t See Appendix, Solution of Gum Ammoniac. 
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coction of the feneka rattle-fnake root *. After bleed. 
ing and other evacuations have been premifed, the pa- 
tient may take two, three, or four table-fpoonfuls of this 
decoction, according as his {tomach will bear it, three or 
four times a-day. If it fhould occafion vomiting, two or 
three ounces of fimple cinnamon-water may be mixed 
with the quantity of decoction here direéted ; or it may 
be taken in fmaller dofes. As this medicine promotes 
prefpiration and urine, and likewife keeps the body eafy, 
it may be of fome fervice in a pleurify, or any other in- 
flammation of the breatft. | 

No one will imagine that thefe medicines are all to be 
ufed at the fame time. We have mentioned different 
things, on purpofe that people may have it in their 
power to chufe; and likewife, that when one cannot be 
obtained, they may makeufe of another. Different me- 
dicines are no doubt neceffary in the different periods of 
a diforder; and where one fails of fuccefs, or difagrees 
with the patient, it will be proper to try another. 

What is called the crifis, or height of the fever; is 
fometimes attended with very alarming fymptoms, as 
difficulty of breathing, an irregular pulfe, convulfive mo- 
tions, &c. Thefe are apt to frighten the attendants, and 
induce them to do improper things, as bleeding the pa- 
tient, giving him ftrong ftimulating medicines, or the 
like. But they are only the ftruggles of Nature to over- 
come the difeafe, in which fhe ought to, be affifted by 
plenty of diluting drink, which is then peculiarly necef- 
fary. Ifthe patient’s ftrength, however, be much ex- 
haufted by the difeafe, it will be neceffary at this time to 
fupport him with frequent {mall draughts of wine-whey, 
negus, or the like. 
| When the pain and fever are gone, it will be proper, 
after the patient has recovered {ufficient ftrength, to give 
him fome gentle purges, as thofe directed towards the 
end of an acute continual fever. He ought likewife to 
ufe a light diet of eafy digeftion, and his drink fhould be 
butrer-milk, whey, and other things ofa cleanfing nature, 
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Of the BASTARD PLEURISY. 


That fpecies of pleurify which is called the dafard or 

Spurious, generally goes off by keeping warm for a few 
_ days, drinking plenty of diluting liquors, and obferving 
a cooling regimen. 

It is known by adry cough, a quick pulfe, and a diffi. 
culty of lying on the affected fide ; which laft does not al- 
ways happen in the true pleurify. Sometimes, indeed, 
this difeafe proves obftinate, and requires bleeding, with 
cupping, and fcarifications of the part affected. Thefe, to- 
gether with the ufe of nitrous and other cooling medi- 
cines, feldom fail to effet a cure. Bliftering is often 
ufcful in this difeafe. 


Of the PARAPHRENITIS. 


The parapbrenitis, or inflammation of the diaphragm, 
is fo nearly connected with the pleurify, and refembles it 
fo much in the manner of treatment, that it is {carcely 
neceffary to confider it as a feparate difeafe. 

It is attended with a very acute fever, and an extreme - 
pain in the part affected, which is generally augmented 
by coughing, fneezing, drawing in the breath, taking 
food, going to ftool, making water, 8c. Hence the 
patient breathes quick, and draws in his bowels to pre- 
vent the motion of the diaphragm; is reftlefs, anxious, 
has a dry cough, a hiccup, and often a delirium. A con- 
vulfive laugh, or rather a kind of involuntary grin, is no 
uncommon fymptom of this difeafe. 

_ Every method mutt be taken to prevent a fuppura- 
tion, as itis impoffible to fave the patient’s life when this 
happens. The regimen and medicine are is all refpects 
the fame as in the pleurify. We fhall only add, that in 
this difeafe, emollient clyfters are peculiarly ufeful, as 
they relax the bowels, and by that means make a deriva- 
tion from the part aficéted, 
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OF A PERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMA- 
LION. OF AE. -LUNGS, ; 
a this difeafe affeéts an organ which is abfolutely ne- 
-ceffary to life, it muftalways be attended. with dan- 
ger. Perfons who abound with thick blood, whofe fibres 
are tenfe and rigid, who feed upon grofs aliment, and 
drink ftrong vifcid liquors, are moft liable to a peri- 
pnevmony. It-is generally fatal to thofe who havé a 
flat breaft, or narrow cheft, and to fuch as are afflifted 
with an afthma, efpecially in the deciine of life. Some- 
times the inflammation reaches to one lobe of the lungs 
only, at other times the whole of the organ) is affected ; 
in which cafe the difeafe can hardly fail to prove fatal. — 
When the difeafe proceeds from a vifcid pituitous 
matter obftructing the vefiels sof the lungs, it is called a 
Jpurious or baftard peripneumony. When it arifes from a 
thin acrid defluétion on the lungs, it is denominated a 
catarrhal peripneumony, &c. ee 
CAUSES,—-—An inflammation of the lungs is fome- 
times a primary difeafe, and fometimes it is the confe- 
quence of other difeafes, as a quin{cy, a pleurify, &c. 
It proceeds from the fame caufes as the pleurily, vzz, an 
obftructed perfpiration. from cold, wet clothes, &c. or 
from an increafed circulation eof the blood by violent 
exercife, the ufe of fpiceries, ardent fptrits, and fuch like. 
The pleurify, and peripneumony are often complicated ; 
in which cafe the difeafe 1s called a pleuro-peripneu- 
MOM) « 
| SYMPTOMS.——Mot of the fymptoms of a pleu- 
rify likewife attend an inflammation of the lungs; only 
in the latter the pulfe is more foft, and the pain leis aeute ; 
but the difficulty of breathing, and oppreMion of the breaft, 
are generally greater. | | 
REGIMEN. Asthe regimen and medicine are 
An all refpeéts the fame in the true peripneumony as : 
the 
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the pleurify, we fhall not here repeat them, but refer the 
reader to the treatment of that difeafe. It may not, hows - 
ever, be improper to add, that the aliment ought to be 
more flender and thin in this than in any other inflamma- 
- tory difeafe. The learned Dr. Arbuthnot afferts, that even 
common whey is fufficient to fupport the patient, and 
that decoctions of barley, and infufions of fennel roots in 
watm water with milk, are the moft proper both for 
drink and nourifhment. He likewife recommends the 
fteam of warm watertaken in by the breath, which ferves 
as a kind of internal fomentation, and helps to attenuate 
the impaéted humours. If the pattent have loofe frools, 
but is not weakened by them, they are not to be ftopped, 
but rather promoted by the ufe of emollient clytters, 

It has already been obferved, that the fpurtous or 
baftard peripneumony is occafioned by a vifcid pituitous 
matter obftructing the veffcls of the lungs. It common- 
ly attacks the old, infirm, and phlegmatic, in winter and 
wet feafons. 

The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by turns, 
has a {mall quick pulle, feels a fenfe of weight upon his 
breafl, breathes with difficulty, and fometimes complains 
of a pain and giddinefs of his head. _ Fils urine is ufually 
pale, and his colour very little changed, | 

The diet, in this as well as in the true peripneumony, 
mutt be very flender, as weak broths, fharpened with the 
juice of orange or lemon, and fuch like. His drink may 
be thin water-gruel {weetened with honey, or a decoction 
of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and quick grafs. An 
ounce of each of thefe may be boiled in three Enelith 
pints of water to a quart, and fharpened with a little cur- 
rant-jelly, or the like, 

Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the be- 
ginning of this difeafe ; but ifthe patient’s {pittle be pretty 
thick, or well concoéted, neither of them are neceffary, 
It will be fufficient to affit the expectoration by fome of 
the fharp medicines recommended for that purpofe in 
the pleurify, as the folution of gum-ammoniac with Oxy- 
mel of fquills, &c. Bliftering-plafters have generally as 
good effect, and ought to be applied pretty early, 
. M 3 | If 
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If the patient do not fpit, he mutt be bled, according 
as his ftrength will permit, and have a gentle purge ad- 
miniftered. Afterwards his body may be kept open by 
clyfters, and the expectoration promoted, by taking 
every four hours two table-fpoonfuls of the folution men~ 
tioned above. 

When an inflammation of the breaft does not yield to 
bleeding, bliftering, and other evacuations, it commonly 
ends in a fuppuration, which is more or lefs dangerous, ace 
cording to the part where it is fituated. When this hap- 
pens in the pleura, it fometimes breaks outwardly, and 
the matter is difcharged by the wound. 

When the fuppuration happens within the fubftance 
or body of the lungs, the matter may be difcharged by 
expectoration; but if the matter floats in the cavity of 
the breaft, between the pleura and the lungs, it can only 
be difcharged by an incifion made betwixt the ribs, 
Ifthe patient’s ftrength do not return after the in- 
flammation is to all appearance removed; if his pulfe 
continue quick though foft, his breathing difficult and 
oppreffed ; if he have cold fhiverings at times, his cheeks 
flufhed, his lips dry; and if he complain of thirft, and 
want of appetite, there is reafon to fear a fuppuration, 
and that a phthifis or confumption of the lungs will en- 
fue. We fhall therefore next proceed to confider the 
proper treatment of that difeafe, 
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CHAP. XVIt. 
| OF CONSUMPTIONS. | 
A CONSUMPTION is a wafting or decay of the 


whole body, from an ulcer, tubercles, or concretion 
of the lungs, an empyema, a nervous atrophy, or 
cachexy. 


Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that in his time confumptions d 
made up above one-tenth part of the bills of mortality in — 


and about London. There is reafon to believe ek 
ave 
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have rather increafed fince ; and we know from expe- 
rience, that they are not lefs fatal in fome other towns of 
England than in London. 

Young perfons, between the age of fifteen and thirty, 
of a flender make, long neck, high fhoulders, and flat 
breafts, are moft liable to this difeafe. 

Confumptions prevail more in England than in any 
other part of the world, owing perhaps to the great ufe 
of animal food and malt liquors, the general application 
to fedentary employments, and the great quantity of pit. 
coal which is there burnt; to which we may add, the 
perpetual changes in the atmofphere, or variablenefs of 
the weather. 

CAUSES.——lIt has already been obferved, that an 
inflammation of the breaft often ends in an impofthume : 
confequently whatever difpofes people to this difeafe, 
muft likewife be confidered as a caufe of confumption. 

Other difeafes, by vitiating the habit, may likewife oc- 
cafion confumptions; as the fcurvy, the fcrophula, or 
king’s evil, the venereal difeafe, the afthma, fmall-pox, 
meafles, &c. 

As this difeafe is feldom cured, we fhall endeavour 
the more particularly to point out its caufes, in order 
that people may be enabled to avoidir. Thefe are: 
Confined or unwholefome air; when this fluid 
is impregnated with the fumes of metals or minerals, it 
proves extremely hurtful to the lungs, and often cor- 
rodes the tender vefiels of that neceffary organ. 

Violent paffions, exertions, or affections of the 
mind; as grief, difappointment, anxicty, or clofe appli- 
cation to the ftudy of abftrufe arts or fciences. 

Great evacuations ; as {weating, diarrhceas, dia. » 
betes, ¢xceffive venery, the fluor albus, an over-dif- 
charge of the menftrual flux, giving fuck too long, &c. 

—— The fudden ftoppage of cultomary evacuations ; 
as the bleeding piles, {weating of the feet, bleeding at 
the nofe, the menfes, iffues, ulcers, or eruptions of any 
kind, 

-—— Injuries done to the lungs, calculi, &c. I lately 
faw the fymptoms of a phthifis occafioned by a fimall 
bone ilicking in the bronche. It was afterwards vomited 
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along with a confiderable quantity of purulent matter, 
and the patient, by a proper regimen, and the ufe of the 
Peruvian bark, recovered, 

Making a fudden tranfition from a hot to a very 
cold climate, change of apparel, or whatever greatly 
leffens the perfpiration. 

———Frequent and exceffive debaucheries, Late 
watching, and drinking firong liquors, which generally 
go together, can hardly fail to deftroy the lungs. Hence 
the Lon companion generally falls a facrifice to this 


difeafe. 


Infection. _ Confumptions are likewife caught by 
fleeping with the difeafed; for which reafon this thould 
be carefully avoided. It cannot be of great benefit to 
the fick, and mutt hurt thofe in health, 

——— Occupations in life. Thole artificers who fit 
much, and are conftantly leaning forward, or prefling 
upon the ftomach and breaft, as curlers, taylors, fhoe- 
makers, feamftreffes, &c. often die of confumptions. 
They likewife prove fatal to fingers, and all who have 
occafion to make frequent and violent exertions of the 


lungs. 


Cold. More confumptive patients date the be- 
ginning of their diforders from wet feet, damp beds, night 
air, wet clothes, or catching cold after the body had been 
heated, than from al! other caufes. 

Sharp, faline, and aromatic aliments, which heat and 
inflame the blood, are likewife frequently the caufe of 
confumptions. . ea 

We fhall only add, that this difeafe is often owing to 
an hereditary taint, ora f{crophulous habit; in which cafe 
it is generally incurable. 

SYMPTOMS.——This difeafe generally begins 
with a dry cough, which oftem continues for fome months. 
If a difpofition to vomit after eating be excited by ir, 
there is flill greater reafon to fear an approaching con- 
fumption. The patient complains of a more than ufual 
degree of heat, a pain and oppreffion of the breaft, efpe- 

-clally after motion; his fpictle is of a faltifh tafte, and . 
fometimes mixed with blood. He is apt to be fad; his — 
appetite is bad, and his thirft great, There is generally — 

a quick, — 
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a quick, foft, fmall pulfe; though fometimes the pulfe is 

pretty full, and rather hard. Thefe are the common 

fymptoms of a beginning confumption. geist 
Afterwards the patient begins to fpit a ereenith, white, 


or bloody matter. His body is extenuated by the hec- 


tic fever and colliquarive fweats, which mutually fucceed 
one another, wiz. the oné towards night, and the other 
in the morning. A loofenefs, and an exceflive difcharge 
of urine, are often troublefome fymptoms at this time, 
and greatly weaken the patient. There is a burning 
heat in the palms of the hands,"and the face generally 
fluthes after eating; the fingers become remarkably 
{mall, the nails are bent inwards) and the hairs fal] off, 
At laft the {welling of the feet and legs, the total lof 
of ftrength, the finking of the eyes, the difficulty of fwal- 
lowing, and the coldnéts of the extremities, fhew the im. 
mediate approadh of death, which, however, the patient 
feldom believes to’ be fo nears: Such is the ufual pro~ 
 grefs of this’ fatal difeafe, which, if not early checked, 
commonly fets all medicine at cefiance, : 
REGIMEN. --On the firft appe:rance of a confump- 
(tion, if the patient Jive ina large town, or any place 
' where the air is confined, he ought immediately to quit 
| it, and to make choice of a fituation in’ the country, 
| where the air is pure and free)? Here he ‘mutt not re- 
| main inactive, but take every day as much eéxercile as he 
(can bear. a Ak 

The beft method of taking exercife is to ride on horfee 
Back, as this gives the body a great deal of motion with. 
(out much fatigue.’ “Such ds cantiot bear this kiad of: 
exercife, mutt make ule’ of a Catriege, “Along journey; as 
iit amufes the mind by a continual change of objects, is 
Greatly preferable to nding the jame ground over and 
Over. Care, however, mutt be taken to avoid catching 
cold from wet clothes, damp beds, or the likes »:‘The pa-— 
tient ought always to finith his’ ride in‘the morning, or 
at leaft before dinner; otherwife it will oftener do harm 


__ tis pity thofe who attend the fick feldom recommend 
ding in this diféafe, cill the patient is either unable to 
bear jt, Or the malady has become incurable. Patients 
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are likewife apt to triffe with every thing that isin théir own 
power. They cannot fee how one of the common ac- 
tions of life fhould prove a remedy in an obftinate dif- 
eafe, and therefore they reject it, while they greedily 
hunt after rehef from medicine, merely becaufe they do 
not underftand ic. 

Thofe who have ftrength &nd courage to undertake a 
pretty long voyage, may expect great advantage from it. 
This to my knowledge has frequently cured a confump- 
tion after the patient was, to all appearance, far advanced 
in that difeafe, and where medicine had=proved ineffec- 
tual, ence it is reafonable to conclude, that if a voy- 
age were undertaken in due time, it would feldom fail to 
perform a cure *. 

Such as try this method of cure ought to carry as 
. much frefh provifions along with them as will ferve for 
the whole time they areat fea. As mill is not eafily ob- 
tained in this fituation, they ought to live upon fruits, 
and the broth of chickens, or other young animals which 
can be keptalive on board. Itis fcarcely neceflary to add, 
that fuch voyages fhall be undertaken, if poffible, in the 
mildeft feafon, and that they ought to be towards.a — 
warmer climate +. 

Thofe who have not, courage for a long voyage may — 
travel into a more fouthern climate, as the fouth of 
France, Spain, or Portugal; and if they find the air 
of thefe countries agree with them, they fhould continue 
there at leaft till their health be confirmed. ; 

Next to proper air and exercife, we would recommend 
a due attention to diet. The patient fhould eat nothing 
that is either heating or hard. of digeftion, and his drink 


_ ™* Two things chiefly operate to prevent the benefits which 
‘would arife from failing, The one is, that phyficians feldom order - 
4x till the difeafe is too far advanced; and the other is, that they 
feldom order a voyage of a fufficient length. A patient may re- 
ceive no benefit by crofling the channel, who, fhould he crois the” 
Atlantic, might be completely cured. Indeed we have reafon to” 
believe; ‘that a voyage of this kind, if taken in due time, would 
feldom fail to cure a cunfumption. : 4 
; + Though I do not remember to*have feen one inftance of a. 
genuine confumption of the lungs cured by medicine, yct I ban 
Known a Weft-India voyage work wonders ia that dreadfu 
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imauft be ofa foftand cooling nature. All the diet ought to 
{be calculated to leffen the acrimony of the humours, and to 
inourifh and fupport the patient. For this purpofe he 
imuft keep chiefly to the ufe of. vegetables and milk. 
}Milk alone is of more value in this difeafe chan the whole 
‘materia medica. 7 
Affes milk is commonly reckoned preferable to any 
cother ; but it cannot always be obtained ; befides, it is 
¢generally taken in a very fmall quantity; whereas, to 
pproduce any effects, it ought to make a confiderable 
ppart of the patient’s diet. It is hardly to be expected, 
tthat a gill or two of affes’ milk, drank in the fpace of 
(twenty-four hours, fhould be able to produce any confi- 
éderable change in the humours of an adult; and when 
people do not perceive its eftects foon, they lofe hope, 
aand fo leave it off. Hence it happens, that this medi- 
¢cine, however valuable, very feldom performs a cure. 
“The reafon is obvious ; it is commonly ufed too late, is 
ttaken in too fmall quantities, and is not duly per 
ififted in. " ae : 
_ Thave known very extraordinary effets from. affes* 
emilk in obftinate coughs, which threatened a confump- 
ttion of the lungs; and do verily believe, if ufed at this 
etbed, that it would feldom fail; but if it be delayed till 
an ulcer is formed, which is generally the cafe, how can 
Hit be expected 16 fucceed ? 3 
Affes’ milk ought to be drank, if poffible, in its natural 
warmth, and, by a grown perfon, in the quantity of half 
an Englith pint aca time, Inftead of taking this quan- 
tity night and morning only, the patient ought to take it 
four times, or at leaft thrice a-day, and to eat a little 
light bread along with it, fo as to make it a kind of 
eal, 
Ifthe milk fhould happen to purge, it may be mixed 
with old conferve of rofes. When that cannot be ob- 
tained, the powder of crabs’ claws may be ufed in its 
‘itead. Affes’ milk is ufually ordered to be drank warm 
in bed; but as it generally throws the patient in a fweat 
hen taken in this way, it would perhaps be better.to 
sive ic after he rifes, 
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Some extrdordinary cures in confumptive cafés have 
been performed by women’s milk. Could this be ob- 
tained in fufficient quantity, we would recommend it in 
preference to any other. It is better if the patient can 
fuck it from the breaft, than to drink it afterwards. I 
knew a man who was reduced to fuch a deoree of weak- 
nefs ina confumption, as not to be able to turn himfelf 
in bed. His wife was at that time giving fack, and the 
child happening to die, he fucked her breafts, not with a 
view to reap any advantage from the milk, but to make 
her eafy. Finding himfelf, however, greatly benefited by 
it, he continued to fuck her till he became perfectly well, 
and is at prefent a ftrong and healthy man. 

Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and it is indeed 
a very valuable medicine, if the ftomach be able to bear 
it, It does not agree with every perfon at firft; and 1s 
therefore often laid afide without a fufficient trial. It 
fhould at firft be taken fparingly, and the quantity gra- 
dually increafed, until ic comes to be almoft the fole food. 
I never knewit fucceed, unlefs where the patient almoft 
lived upon it. 

Cows’ milk is moft readily obtained of any, and though 
it be not fo eaiily. digefted as that of afles or mares, it 
may be rendered lighter, by adding to it an equal quan- 

_tity of barley-water, or allowing it to ftand for jome 

hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. If it 
fhould, notwithftanding, prove heavy on the {tomach, 
a fmall quantity of brandy or rum, with a little fugar, 
may be added, which will render it both more light 
and nourifhing. Ee 

It is not to be wondered, that milk fhould for fome 
time difagree with a ftomach that has not heen ac- 
cuftomed to digeft any thing but flefh and ftrong liquors, 
which is the cafe with many of thofe who fall into con- 
fumptions. We do not, however, advile thofe who have 

been accuftomed to animal food and flrong liquors, to — 
Jeave them off all at once. This might be dangerous. 
}t will be neceflary for fuch to eat a little once a day of 
the flefh of fome young animal, or rather to ule the — 
broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, or fuch like. They 


cught likewife to drink a litte wine made into ee 
; 1 
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diluted with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and to 

make it gradually weaker till they can leave it off 

| altogether. : 

_ Thefe mut be ufed only.as a preparatives to a diet 
confifting chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the 

Sooner the patient can be brought to bear, the better. 
Rice and milk, or barley and milk, boiled. with a little 
fugar, is very proper food. - Ripe fruits, roafted, baked, 
or boiled, are likewife proper, as goofe or currant-berry 
tarts, apples roafted, or boiled in milk, &c, The jellies, 
conlerves, and preferves, &c. of ripe fubacid fruits, ought 
to be eaten plentifully, as the jelly of currants,.conferve 
of roles, preferved plums, cherries, &c. 

Wholefome air, proper exercife, and a diet confitting 
chiefly of thefe and other vegetables, with milk, is the 
only courfe that can be depended on in a beginning con- 
fumption, If the patient has ftrength and fufficient refos 

lution to perfift in this courfe, he will feldom be difap- 
pointed ofa cure. 7 | 
Ina populous town in Enoland *, where confumptions 
are very common, I have frequently fcen confumptive 
_ patients, who had been fent to the country with orders to 
_ ride and live upon milk and vegetables, return in-a few _ 
| months quite plump, and free from any complaint. This 
indeed was not always the cafe, efpecially when the dif. 
eafe was hereditary, or far advanced 3 but it was the only 
‘method in which fuccefs was to be expected: where it 
failed, I never knew medicine fucceed, Y set 
It the patient’s ftrength and [pirits flac, he mutt be fup= 
|ported by ftrong broths, jellies, and fuch like. Some 
irecommend fhell-fifh in this diforder, and with fome 
ireafon, as they are nourifhing and reftorative +. All the 
{food and drink ought, however, tobe taken in {ball 
(quantities, left an overcharge of freth chyle fhould op- 


prefs the lungs, and too much accelerate the circulation 
‘of the blood, 


* Sheffield. 


t+ I have often known perfons of a confumptive habit, where 
tthe fymptoms were not violent, reap great benefit from the ule of 
voyiters. They generally ate them raw, and drank the Juice, along 
twith them, . 


he 
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The patient’s mind ought to be kept as eafy and cheer. 
ful as poffible. Cotifeumptions ate often occafioned, 
and always ageravated, by a melancholy caft of mind ; 
for which reafon mufic, cheerful cornpany, and every 
thing that infpires mirth, are highly beneficial. The 
patient ought feldom to be left alone; as brogding over 
his calamities is fure to render him worfe. 

MEDICINE.—Though the cure of this difeafe de- 
pends chiefly upon regimen and the patient’s own 
endeavours, yet we fhall mention a few things which 
may be of fervice in relieving fome of the more violent 
fymptoms. 

In the firft ftage of a confumption, the cough may 
fometimes be appeafed by bleeding; and the expectora- 
tion may be promoted by the following medicines : 
Take frefh {quills, gum-ammoniac, and powdered carda- 
' mum feeds, of each a quarter of an ounce; beat them 
together in a mortar, and if the mafs prove too hard for 
pills, a little of any kind of fyrup may be added to it. 
This may be formed into pills of a moderate fize, and 
four or five of them taken twice or thrice a-day, accord- 
ing as the patient’s ftomach will bear them. 

The lac ammoniacum, or milk of gum-ammoniac, ‘as 
it is called, is likewife a proper medicine in this ftage 
of the difeafe, Ir may be ufed as directed in the 
pleurify. 

A mixture made of equal parts of lemon-juice, fine 
honey, and fyrup of poppies, may likewife be ufed. 
Four ounces of each of thefe may be fimmered toges © 
ther in a fauce-pan, over a gentle fire, and a table+ — 
fpoonful of it taken at any time when the cough is — 
troublefome. | 

Itis common in this ftage of the difeafe to load the 
patient’s ftomach with oily and balfamic medicines. 
Thefe, inftead of removing the caufe of the difeafe, tend 
rather to increafe it by heating the blood, while they pall — 
the appetite, relax the folids, and prove every way hurt=_ 
ful to the patient. Whatever is ufed for removing the 
cough, befides riding and other proper regimen, ought 
to be medicines of a fharp and cleanfing nature; as oxy~_ 


}, fi of lemon, &c. 
eg are to Acids | 
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Acids feem to have peculiarly good effets in this dif 
eafe ; they both tend to quench the patient’s thirft and to 
cool the blood. The vegetable acids, as apples, oranges, 
lemons, &c. appear to be the mot proper. I have known 
patients fuck the juice of feveral lemons every day with 

_ manifeft advantage, and would for this reafon recom. 
mend acid vegetables to be taken in.as great quantity as 
the ftomach will bear them. 

For the patient’s drink, we would recommend infu- 
fons of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the leffer cen- 
taury, camomile flowers, or water-trefoil. Thefe ine 
fulions may be drank at pleafure. They ftrengthen the 
ftomach, promote digeftion, and at the fame time an{wer 
allthe purpofes of dilution, and quench thirft much better 
than things that are lufcious or fweet. But if the patient 
{pit blood, he ought to ufe, for his ordinary drink, in- 
fufions or decogions of the vulnerary roots, plants, 
&e. + : . 

There are many other mucilaginous plants and feeds, 
of a healing and agglutinating nature, from which de- 
- €octions or infufions may be prepared with the fame in- 

tention; as the orches, the quince-feed, coltsfoot, lin- 
~ feed, farfaparilla, &c. Iris not neceflary to mention the 
| different ways in which thefe may be prepared. Simple 
“infufion or boiling is all that is neceflary, and the dofe 
i may be at difcretion. 
_ The conferve of rofes is here peculiarly proper. Ie 
/ may either be put into the decoétion above prefcribed, or 
(eaten by itfelf. No benefit is to be expected from 
| trifling dofes of this medicine. [| never knew it of any 
fervice; unlefs where three or four ounces at leaft were 
-uled daily for a confiderable time. In this way I have 
‘feen it produce very happy effects, and would recom- 
(mend it wherever there is a difcharge of blood from the 
llungs, | 

When the fpitting up of grofs matter, oppreffion of 
‘the breaft, and the he@ic fymptoms, fhew that an impoft. 
‘hume is formed in the lungs, we would recommend the 
'Peruvian bark, that being the only drug which has any 


* See Appendix, Vulnerary Decotion, 
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Chance to counteract the general tendency which the 
humours then have to putrefation: 

An ounce of the bark ia powder may be divided into 
eighteen or twenty doles, of which one may be taken 
every three hours through the day, ina little fyrup, or a 
cup of horehaund tea. 

If the bark fhould happen to purge, it may be made 
into an electuary, with the conferve of rofes, thus: Take 
old conferve of rofes, a quarter of a pound ; Peruvian 
bark, a quarter of an ounce ; fyrup of orange or lemon, 
as much as will make it-of the confiflence of honey. 
This-quantity will ferve the patient four: or ‘five days, 
and may be repeated as there is occafion. 

Such as cannot teke the bark in fubftance, may infufe 
it in cold water. This feems to be the bef menftruum 
for extracting the virtues of that drug. Half an ounce 
of bark in powder may be infufed for twenty-four hours 
in half an Englifh pint of water. Afterwards, let it be 
pafied through a fine frrainer, and an ordinary tea-cupful 
_of ittaken three or four times a-day. 

We would not recommend the bark while there are 
any fymptoms of an inflammation of the brealt; but 
when it is certainly known that matter is collecting there, 
it is one of the beft medicines which can be ufed. Few 
patients, indeed, have refolution enough to give the bark 
a fair trial at this period of the difeafe, otherwife we have 
reafon to believe that fome benefit might be reaped 
from it. Seid | 
_» When it is evident that there ts an impofthume in the 
-breaft, and the matter can neither be {pit up nor carried 
off by abforption, the patient muft endeavour to make it 
break inwardly, by drawing in the fteams of warm water — 
or vinegar with his breath, coughing, laughing, or bawle — 
ing aloud, &c. When it happens to burft within the 
lungs, the matter may be dilcharged by the mouth. — 
Sometimes, indeed, the burfting of the vomica occafions 
immediate death, by fuffocating the patient. When the — 
quantity of matter is great, and the patient’s ftrength: 
exhaufted, this is commonly the cafe. At any rate, the 
patient is ready to fall into 2 fwoon, and fhould have vola-— 


tile falts or ipirits held to his note. i 
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If the ‘matter difcharged be. thick, and the cough and 
breathing become eafier, there may be fome hopes of a 
cure. The diet at this time onght to be light, but re- 
fforative, as chicken-broths, fago-ervel, rice-milk, &c. 
the drink, butter-milk or whey, fweetened with honey. 
This is likewife a proper time for ufing the Peruvian 
bark, which may be taken as direéted IOFONT Si Semi 

If the vomica or impofthume fhould difcharge itfelf 
into the cavity of the breaft; between the pleura and the 
Jungs, there is no way of getting the matter out, but by | 
an incifion, as has already been obferved, As this opera- 
tion muft always be performed by a furgeon, it is not 
neceflary here to defcribeit. We fhall only add, that it 
is not fo dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and that 
itis the only chance the patient in this café has for his 
life. ; ses 


A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION, is a wafting or 
decay of the whole body, without any confiderable ‘de- 
gree of fever, cough, or difficulty of breathing. Te 
is attended with Andigeftion, weaknefs, want of ap- 
petite, &c, CAEL Sera 

Thofe who are of a fretful temper, who indulge” in 
fpirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwholefome air, 
are moft liable to this difeafe. Spi a ma el 

We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a ner- 
vous confumption, a light and nourifhing dies, plenty of 
exercife in a free open air, and the ufe of fuch_bittrs 
as brace and ftrengthen the ftomach; as the Peru- 


_vian bark, gentian-root, camomile, horehound, &c,- 


Thefe may be infufed in water or wine, and a glafs of ic 


_.drank frequently, 


Ic will greatly affitt the digeftion, and promote the 


_cureof this difeafe, t6 take twice a-day, twenty or thirty 


drops of the elixir of vitriol in a glafs of wine or water, 


, The chalybeate wine is likewife ‘an excellent medicine 


in this cafe, It ftrengthens the folids, and power. 
fully affiits Nature in the preparation of good blood *. 
Agrecable amufements, cheerful company, and riding 
e See Appendix, Chalybeate wine, 
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about, are however preferable to all medicines in this 
difeafe. For which reafon, when the patient can afford 
ir, we would recommend a long journey of pleafure, as 
the moft likely means to reftore his health. 

What ts called a /ymptomatic con/umption, cannot be 
cured without firft removing the difeafe by which it is 
occafioned. Thus, when a confumption proceeds from 
the fcrophula, or king’s evil, from the fcurvy, the afthma, 
the venereal difeafe, &c. a due attention muft be paid to 
the malady from whence it arifes, and the regimen and - 
medicine directed accordingly. 

When excefive evacuations of any kind occafion a 
confumption, they muft not only be reftrained, but the pa- 
tient’s ftrength muft be reftored by gentle exercife, 
nourifhing diet, and generous cordials, Young and de- 
licate mothers often fall into confumptions, by giving 
fuck too long. As foon as they perceive their ftrength 
and appetite begin to fail, they ought immediately to 
wean the child, or provide another nurfe, otherwife they 
cannot expect a.cure. 

Before we quit this fubje€t, we would earneftly recom 
mend it to all, as they with to avoid con{fumptions, to 
take as much exercife without doors as they can, to 
avoid unwholefome air, and to ftudy fobriety. Con- 
fumptions owe their prefent increafe not a litele to the 
_ fafhion of fitting up late, eating hot fuppers, and fpending 
every evening over a bowl of punch or other ftrong 
liquors. Thefe liquors, when too freely ufed, not only 
hurt the digeftion, and fpoil the appetite, but heat and 
inflame the blood, and fet the whole conitiution on 


fire. ope 
At the beginning of this chapter I inferted an obferva- 


» tion of Dr. AxBuTHNoOT’s, that, in his time, confump- 


tions made up above one-tenth part of the bills of mor-_ 
tality in and about London. | alfo exprefied my fear 
that the proportion was now greater, though I had not — 
made the calculation. My reafon for thinking fo is, that 
the educatioa of young people becomes every day more = 
effeminate, and that an effeminate education produces a 
delicacy of habit, which paves the way to confumption.— 


Asall the other caufes ofa decline operated with as re 4 
. | ore 
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force about fifty years ago as they do now, the increafe 
in the number of victims can only be afcribed to the 
enervating change which has taken place in the phyfical 
treatment of children. The feeds of difeafe are fown, 
as it were, in the cradle, and the fountain of life is poi- 
foned in its fource. 

In tracing the various caufes of confumptions, I enter- 
ed into minuter details, to put people more upon their 
guard, as the difeafe, when deeply feated, feldom admits 
of a cure. Nor but there are plenty of perfons in London, 
who confidently undertake to perform cures in the moft 
hopelefs {tages of the complaint, though phyficians have 
not been fo happy as to.find out the art. Perhaps, the 
only art which the others have difcovered, or which they 
have ever ftudied, is the art of impudence and decep- 
tion. 

An ignorant man advertifes a fyrup for the cure of | 
confumptions. The people fwallow it; and the man 
gets a fortune, though he never cured a confumption in 
his life. Indeed, there is no occafion for the quack to 
cure any difeafe. The patient imagines he feels relief, 
and that anfwers the quack’s purpofe as much as if he 
really did. Even if he feels no relief, he will fay that he 
does. No man will fuffer his underftanding to be im- 
peached for having applied to a quack, when he can 
fo eafily get rid of the laugh by pretending to have ex- 
perienced great benefit from the medicine. 

But to return to my former argument ; as confump- 
tions feldom admit of a cure, the utmolt care thould be 
exerted to avoid them. The beft general caution I can 
give, is to guard againft catching cold, the fruitful mo- 
ther of confumptions, and of many other diforders.: How 
this is to be done, will be more fully explained when [| 
come to treat of colds and coughs, the bane of this 
ifland, and the fource of numberlefs difeafes, efpecially 
among the young, gay, and thoughtlefs part of the com- 
munity, who “a no fear of any ill until it overtakes 
them, when it is generally too late to prevent the fatal 
confequences, 9 si r 


{ 
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CHAP.” XIX, 
OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVER. 


JERVCUS fevers have ‘increafed ereatly of late 
years in this ifland, owing doubrlefs toour.different 
manner of living, and the increafe of ‘fedenraty-employ- 
‘ments ; as they commonly attack perfons of a week re- 
‘Taxed ‘habit, who negleé&t exercife, eat Witrle folid food, 
fludy hard, or indulge i in f{pirituous liquors, 

CAUSES Nervous fevers may be nccafioned. by 
whatever ¢ leprefies the fpirits, or tinpoverifhes the blood ; 
‘as grief, fear, anxiety, wane of fleep, intenfe: thought, 
living on poor watery diet, as unripe fruits, cucumbers, 
Felons, mufhrooms, &c. They may likewife-be occafion- 
ed by damp, corifined, or unwholefome air. Hence they 
.are very common in rainy’ feafons, and prove mott fatal 
‘to thofe who live in dirty low houfes, crowded ftreets, 
hofpitals, jails, er fuch like places. 

Perfens whofe conftitutions have been rasicee, ‘by ex- 
ceffive venery, frequent falivations, too free anvufe-of 
urerilhie medicines, or any other a SRACHAESDS 
are moft liable to this difeafe, 

‘Keeping on wez clothes, lying on the ahi uaa 
exce five fatigue, and whatever obftrudts the perfpira- 
tion or caufes a fpafthodic ftriGure of the folids, may 
likewife occafion nervous: fevers.: «We-fhall only add, 
frequent and preat irregularities in diet, Lao great ab- 
_ ftinence, as well as excefs, is horeful, Nothing: “tends fo 
“much to preferve the body in a found ftate, as-a regular 
diet; nor can any thing contribute more to CocakGa fe- 
~ vers of the worft kind, than its Oppofites sor 

SYMPTOMS.—Low fpirits, want of appetite, cake 
~nefs, wearinefs after motion, watchfulnefs, deep. fighing, 
- and dejeétion of mind, are generallywthe forerunners, of 
~ this difeafe.” Thefe are fucceeded guick low pulfe, a 
dry tongue without any confiderable thirft, chillnefs and 
fi. (.ing in turns, &c. 

: After fome time, the patient complains of a giddinefs 


‘and pain of the head, has a-naufea, with reachings i | 


vomiting 
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vomiting; the pulfe is quick, and fometimes inter~" 
mitting ; the urine pale,’ refembling dead fmall-beer, 
and the breathing is difficult, with opprefiion of the 
breaft, and flight alienations of mind, | 

If, towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the tongue 
becomes more moift, wi:h a plentiful fpicting, a gentle 
purging, ora moifture upon tne fkin; or if a fuppuration 
happen in one or both ears, or large pultules break out 
about the lips and nofe, there is reafon to hope for 4 
favourable crifis. 

But, if there be an exceffive loofenefs or wafting {weats, 
with frequent fainting fits; ifthe tongue, when put ou’, 
trembles exceflively, and the extremities feel cold, with 
a fluttering or flow creeping pulfe; if there be a flarting 
of the tendons, an almoft total lofs of fight and hearing, 
and an involuntary difcharge by ftool and urine, there 1s 

reat reafon to fear that death is approaching. 

REGIMEN, —— It is very neceflary in this difeafe to 
keep the patient cool and quiet. The leaft motion 
would fatigue him, and will be apt to occafion wearinefs, 
and even faintings: His mind ought not only to be 
kept eafy, but foothed and comforted with the hopes of 
a fpeedy recovery. Nothing is more burtful in low 
fevers of this kind, than prefenting to the patient’s ima- 
gination gloomy or frightful ideas. Thefe of themfelves 
often occafion nervous fevers, and it 1s not to be doubt- 
ed but they will likewife ageravate them. . | 

The patient muft not be kept too low.” His flrength 
and fpirits ought to be fupported by nourifhing diet-and 
generous cordials. Tor this purpofe his gruel, panado, 
or whatever food -he takes, mult*be mixed with wine 
according as the fymptoms may require. Pretty {trong 
wine-whey,°or fmall ‘négus fharpened with the juice of 
orange or lemon, wiil be proper for’his ordinary drink, 
Muttard-whey is likewife a very proper drink in this 
fever, atid may be rendered an exceltenc cordial ‘inericine 
_ by the ddditipn of a proper quanticy of white- wine *)0; 
~ Wine in-this difeate, ifr ‘could’ be obtained genuine, 
As almoft the only medicine that ‘would be» necelfary, 


. @ eri}. 
’ 


T2: *@ See Appendix, Mufard. whey, : 2") 
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Good wine poffeffes all. the virtues of the cordial medicines, 
while it is free from many of their bad qualities. 1 fay 
good wine; for however common this article o fluxury 
is now become, it is rarely to be obtained genuine, efpe- 
cially by the poor, who are obliged to purchafe it in 
{mall quantities. 

[ have often feen patients in low nervous fevers where 
the pulfe could hardly be fele, with a conftanc delirium, 
coldnefs of the extremities, and almoft every other mor- 
tal fyinptorn, recover by ufing, in whey, gruel, and negus, 
a bottle or two of ftrong wine every day. Good old 
found claret is the beft, and may be made into negus, or 
given by itfelf, as circumftances require. 


In a word, the great aim in this difeafeis to fupport. 


the patient’s ftrenoth, by giving him frequently fmall 
quantities of the above, or other drinks of a warm and 
cordial nature. He is not, however, to be overheated 
either with liquor or clothes; and his food ought to be 
light, and given in {mall quantities. | 
MEDICINE. --——— Where a naufea, load, and fick- 
nefs at ftomach, prevail at the beginning of the fever, it 
will be neceffary to give the patient a gentle vomit. 


Fifteen or twency grains of ipecacuanha in fine powder, 


or a few fpoonfuls of the vomiting julep*, will gene- 
rally anfwer this purpofe very well. This may be repeat- 
ed any time before the third or fourth day, if the above 
fymptoms continue. .Vomits not only clean the ftomach, 
but by the general fhock which they give, promote the 
perfpiration, and have many other excellent effcéts in 
flow fevers, where there are no figns of inflammation, 
and nature wants roufing,. . 

Such as dare not venture upon a vomit, may clean the 
bowels by a {mall dofe of Turkey rhubarb, or an infufio 
of fenna and manna. 


In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the fymp-— 


toms, fo as to prevent them from going to either ex- 
treme. Thus, in fevers of the infammatury kind, where 
the force of the circulation is too great, or the blood 
denfe, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and other eva 
cuations are neceflary. But in nervous fevers, where 


* See Appendix, Vomiting Julep. 
nature 
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nature flags, where the blood is vapid and poor, and the 
folids relaxed, the lancet mutt be fpared, and wine, with 
other cordials, plentifully adminiftered. 

It is the more neceffary to caution people againft bleed- 
ing in this difeafe, as there is generaily at the beginning an 
univerfal ftri@ure upon the veffels, and fometimes an 
oppreffion and difficulty of breathing, which fuggeft the 
idea of a plethora, or too great a guantity of blood. I 
have known even fome of the faculty deceived by their 
own feelings in this refpect, fo far as to infift upon being 
bled, when ir was evident from the confequences that the 
Operation was improper. sate 

Though bleeding is generally improper in this difeafe, 
yet bliftering is highly neceflary. Bliftering-plafters may 
be applied at all times of the fever with great advantage. 
Ifthe patient is delirious he ought to be bliftered on the 
neck or head, and it will be the fafett courfe, when the 
infenfibility continues, as foonas the difcharge occafioned 
by one bliftering-plafter abates, to apply another to fome 
other part of the body, and by that means keep up a con- 
tinual fucceffion of them till he be oucofdanger. > 

I have been more fenfible of the advantage of blifter- 
ing in this, than in any other difeafe.  Bliftering-platters 
not only ftimulate the folids to action, but likewife occa- 
fion a continual difcharge, which may in fome meafure 
fupply the want of critical evacuations, which feldom 
happen in this kind of fever. They are moft proper, 
however, either towards the beginning, or after fome de- 
gree of ftupor has come on, in which aft cafe it will al- 
ways be proper to blifter the head. ° | “y 

__ If the patient be coftive through the courfe of the dif- 
eafe, it will be neceffary to procure a ftool, by giving 
him every other day aclyfter of milk ‘and water, with a 
little fugar, to which myay be added a {poonful of common 
“falt, if the above does not operate. , 

__ Should a violent loofenefs come on, it may be checked 
by fmall quantities of Venice treacle, or giving the pa- 
tient for his ordinary drink the white decoétion®, | 
_A miliary eruption fometimes breaks out about. the 
ninth or tenth day, As eruptions are often critical, great 


® See Appendix, White DecoBion, 
N 4 care 


-a-little fyrup, and, given as above. 
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care fhould be taken not to retard Nature’s operation in 
this particular. The eruption ought neither to be 
checked by bleeding nor other evacuations, nor pufhed 
out by a hot regimen; but the patient fhould be fup- 
ported by gentle cordials, as wine-whey, {mall negus, 
fago gruel] with a little wine in it, and fuch like. He 
ought not to be kept too warm, yet a kindly breathing 
{weat fhould by no means be checked. 

Though bliftering and the ule of cordial liquors are 
the chief things to be depended on in this kind of fever ; 
yet, for thofe who may choofe to ufe them, we fhali men- 
tion one or two. of the forms of medicine which are com- 
monly prefcribed in it *. 

_ In defperate cafes, where the hiccup and ftarting of 
the tendons have already come on, we have fometimes 
feen. extraordinary effects from large dofes of mufk 
frequently repeated. Mufk is doubtlefs an antifpaf 
modic, and may be given to the quantity of a {cruple 
three or. four times a day, or oftener if neceflary. Some- 
times it may be proper to add to the mufk a few grains of 
camphire, and falt of hartfhorn, as thefe tend to promote 
perfpiration and, the difcharge of urine. Thus, fifteen 
grains of mofk, with three grains of, camphire, and fix 
grains of falt of hartthorn, may be made into a bolus with 


If the fever fhould happen to intermit, which it fre- 


_quently does towards the decline, or if the patient’s 
ftrength fhould be wafted. with colliquative fweats, &c. 


it will be neceflary to give him. the Peruvian’ bark. 


-Halfa drachm, or.a whole drachm if the ftomach will — 


s 


each. four®grains+. Mir ert lie cb galing em roger in. aa 


a day. 


bear it, of the bark in fine powder, may be given four or 


five times a-day in a glafs of red port or claret. : Should 


“* When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian fnake-rodt, 
and the fame quantity of contrayerva-root, with five, grains of — 
Ruffian catlor;“allin. fine powder, may be made into,a bolus with 
a little of the cordial confection or fyrup of faffron. One of thele 
may beetaken every four or five hours. ASUD 4 esis 

The following powder may be nfed with ‘the fame intention: — 
Take wild Vulerian4ont in powder, one: feruple,-faffron andecaftor 


7 


mortar, and give one in a cup of wine-whey, three or four times » 


x the | 
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the bark in fubftance not fit eafy on the ftomich, an 
ounce of it in powder may be infufed in a bottle of Lif- 
bon or Rhenifh wine for two or three days, afterwards 
it may be ftrained, and a glafs of ic taken. fre- 
quently*. 
__ Some give the bark in this and other fevers, where 
there are no fymptoms of inflammation, without any 
regard to the remiffion or intermifion of the fever. 
How far future obfervations may tend to eftablith this 
practice, we will not pretend to fay ; but we have reafon 
‘to believe, thatthe bark is a very univerfal febrifuge, 
and that it may be.adminiftered with advantage in moft 
fevers, where bleeding is not _neceffary, or where there 
are no fymptoms of topical inflammation. | 
There is no fever that requires to be watched with 
more care and attention than this. If the actions of the 
fyftem are not kept up by {timulating applications, 
and the patient’s ftrength fupported by cordial me~ 
dicines and nourifhing: diet, he will fink under. the 
difeafe; and it frequently happens, that, when the 
attendants think him better, he is aétually dying. 
[-wifh to infpire not only patients in this fever, but 
their phyficians alfo, with unceaGing, unabated hope till 
the very Jaft extremity. The changes for the better are 
often as fudden, and unforefeen, as thofe for the worle. 
The laft,gafp alone fhould induce,us to give over the 
patient. I have left a patient twenty times and more, 
little expecting to fee him alive next day.. Yer I did 
nat lofe courage, but ordered a bottle, or perhaps two, ot 
/ generous wine to. be given in the ,courfe of twenty-four 


hours; and that patient, to my, great fatisfaction, , re- 
» covered, and enjoyed health for, many years after, 


_.* The bark may likewife be very properly adminiftered, along 
‘with other cordials, m’the following-manner : Take (an ounce lof 
! Peravian bark, orange-peel half an ounce, Virginian fhakevraot 
two drachims; faffron one dirachm. Let all of them be powdered, 
sand infufedsin an. Englith pintyof the belt brandy for three or four 
«days. _ Afterwards the liquor may be ftrained, and two tea-[poon- 
'fuls of it'given three offour'times a-day in a’glafs of {mall wineor 
o He g us. pi'now §enerally. adminifter Huxham’s Tin@ure, 
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OF THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID, OR 
- SPOTTED FEVER. 


HIS may be called the pefilential fever of Eu- 

rope, as in many of its fymptoms it bears a _ 
creat refemblance to that dreadful difcafe the plague. 
Perfons of a lax habit, a melancholy difpofitton, and 
thofe whofe vigour has been wafted by long fafting, 
watching, hard labour, exceffive vé@nery, frequent fa- 
livations, &c. are moft liable to it. 

CAUSES.—This fever is occafioned by foul air, 
from a number of people being confined in a narrow 
place, not properly ventilated: from purrid animal . 
and vegetable efHuvia, &c. Hence it prevails in camps, 
jails, hofpitals, and infirmaries, efpecially where fuch 
places are too much crowded, and cleanlinefs is neg- 
lected. | 
A clofe conftitution of the air, with long rainy or . 
foggy weather, likewife occafions putrid fevers. They | 
often fucceed great inundations in low and marfhy coun . 
tries, efpecially when thefe are preceded or followed by 
‘a hot and fultry feafon. 

Living too much upon animal food, without a pro. — 
per mixture of vegetables, or eating fifh or flefh that 
has been kept too long, are likewife apt to occafion © 
this kind of fever. Hence failors on long voyages, © 
and the inhabitants of befieged cities, are very often 
vifited with putrid fevers. g 3 Foe 

Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy 
feafons, or long keeping, and water which has become 
putrid by flagnation, &c, may likewile occafion this 
“fevers } e 

Dead carcaffes tainting the air, efpecially in hot 
feafons, are very apt to occafion putrid difeafes. Hence 
_this kind of fever often prevails in countries which are 
the fcenes of war and bloodfhed. This fhewsgthe pro- 
priety of removing burying-grounds, flaughter-houles, 
&c. ata proper diftance from great towns. 


Ss. ee “4 


‘Want 
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Want of cleanlinefs is a very general caufe of putrid 
severs. Hence they prevail amongft the poor inhabi- 
ments of large towns, who breathe a confined unwhole- 
yme air, and negleét cleanlinefs. Such mechanics as 
zarry on dirty employments, and are conftantly confined 
within doors, are likewife very liable co this difeafe. 

We fhall only adj, that putrid, malignant, or fpot- 
red fevers, are highly infectious, and, are therefore 
iften communicated by contagion. For which reafon, 
I perfons ought to keep at a diftance from thofe af- 
ected with fuch difeafes, unlefs their attendance 1s abfo-= 
mately neceffary. ) 

SYMPTOMS.—The malignant ‘fever is generally 
wreceded by a remarkable weaxnefs, or lofs of ftrength, 
without any apparent caufe. This is fometimes fo great, 
at the patient can fcarce walk; or even fit upright, 
without being in danger of fainting away. His mind tao | 
i greatly dejected; he fighs, and is full of dreadful ap-_ 
mrehenfions, © Sed : 
There is a naufea, and f»metimes a vomiting of bile; 
vviolent pain. of the head, with a {trong pulfation or 
rrobbing of the teinporal arteries ; the eyes often ap-- 
ear red and inflamed, with a pain at the bottom of the 
bit; there is a noife in the ears, the breathing is labo- | 
yous, and often interrupted with a figh; the patient - 
yee ies of a pain about the region of the f{tomach, 

din his back and joins ; his tongue is at firlt white, 
t afterwards ic appears black and chaped; and his 
eth are covered with a black crut. He fometimes 
iffes worms both upwards and downwards, is affected 
th tremors or fhaking, and often becomes. de- 
dous. : tis vn | 
Hf blood be let, it appears diffolved, or with a very {mall 
‘gree of cohcfion, and foon becomes putrid; che ftools 
ell extremely foetid, and are fometimes of a greenith, 
ack, or reddith caft. Sports of a pale, purple, dun, or 
ack colour, often appear upon the {kin, and fome- 
aes there are violent haemorrhages or difcharges of | 
od fram the mouth, eyes, nofe, &c. 

Putrid fevers may be diftinguifhed from the infamma- 
y, by the fmailnefs of che pulfe, the great dejc&tion 
, of 
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of mind. the diffolved flare of the blood, the petechia 
or purple fpots, and the putrid fmell of the excrements, 
They may likewife be diflinguifhed from the low or ner- 
vous fever, by the heat and thirft being greater, the 
urine of a higher colour, and the lofs of ftrength, dejec=. 
tion of mind, and all the other lymptoms, more vio- 
lent. 
It-fometimes happens, however, that the inflamme- 
tory, nervous, .and putrid fymptoms are fo blended to- 
gether, as to render it very. dificult to determine to 
which clafs the fever belongs. In this cafe, the greateft 
caution and fkill are requifite. Attention muft be paid 
to: thofe fymptoms which are moft prevalent, and both 
the regimen and medicines adapted to them. 
Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted - 
jnto malignant and putrid, by too hot a eg unens or im=— 
proper: medicines, 
The-duration of putrid eycten is extremely uncertain; 
(ES they terminate between the feventh and four- 
teenth day, and at other times they are prolonged — 
-for. five or fix. wecks...Lheir duration depends greatly 
upon-the conftitution of ihe patient, and the manner of 
atreating the difeafe. , 
The moft favourable fymptoms. are, a gentle loofe~ 
nefs. after the fourth. or fifth day, with a warm’ mild” 
dweat. Thefe, when continued for a confiderable 1 time : 
-often-carry off the fever, and fhould never be impru- | 
dently. fopped., Small, miliary puftules appearing be- 
. tween the petechise, or purple {pots are likewife favour- 
‘able, as allo’ hot icabby eruptions abour the mouth and 
nofe. Itis.a good, fign when the pulfe rifes upon the we 
of wine, or other cordials, and the nervous {ymptoms 

abateysdealnels, coming on, towards the-decline of the 

» fever,ais likewife often a favourable fympiom * 2 as are 

-ab{cefles.in. the groin, or_parotid glands, 4 
(+3 emong the upfavourable, {ymptoms_ may be reckonec 
~an ot bali vei tnolgtiets with. a hare, tugiled belly 5 large 
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* 


* Deafnefs is not aes a Aiport eee eo: this dite i 
“Perhaps itis ov, Ay 3 or when’ ees by abicetles formed | with 
NGhe ers. POTS : ‘, vt ody yd ote 
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apthe in the meuth; cold clammy fweats; blindnefs ; 
change of the voice; awild ftaring.of the eyes; difi- 
culty of fwallowing; inability to put out the tongue ; 
and a conftant inclination to uncover the breaft. When 
the fweat and faliva are tinged with blood, and the urine 
is black, or depofits a black footy fediment, the patient 

Asin great danger. Starting of the tendons, and _foetid, 
ichorous, involuntary ftools, attended with coldnefs of 
the extremities, are generally the forerunners of 
death. f =" 

- REGIMEN.—In the treatment of this difeafe, we 
ought to endeavour as far as poffible to counteract the 
sputrid tendency of the humours ; to fupport the patient’s 
Atrength and fpirits ; and to afift Nature in expelling 
the caufe of this difeafe, by gently promoting perfpira- 

tion and the other evacuations 7 
_._It has been obferved, that putrid fevers are often oc- 
cafioned by unwholefome air, and of courfe they mut 
be aggravated by ig. Care fhould therefore be taken 

.to prevent the air from ftagnating in the patient’s 
chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it frequently, by 

_ Opening the doors or windows of fome adjacent apatt- 
ment. The breath and perfpiration of perfons in per- 
fe& health foon repder the air of a fmall apartment noxt- 
ous; but. this will fooner happen from the perfpiration 
and breath of a perfon whofe whole mafs of humours are 
in a putrid ftate: See = 

_, Befides the frequent admiffion of frefh ‘air, we would 
recommend the ufe of vinegar, verjuice, juice of lemon, 
Seville orange, or any kind of vegetable acid that can 

be moft readily obtained. Thefe ought frequently ‘to 
be fprinkled upon the floor, the bed, and every part 
of the room.* They may alfo be évaporated with a hot 
tron, or by boiling, &c. The freth {kins of lemons or 

Oranges ought likewife to be laid in different parts of the 

(room, and they fhould be frequently held to che patient’s 

inofe. The ule of acids in this manner wéuld not only. 

[prove very refrething to the patient, but would likewife 

itend to prevent the infection from fpreadin& among thofe 

‘who attend him. Strong fcentéd herbs, a9 Pus, tanty, rofe- 

tmary, wormwood, é&c. may likewife be laid in dftferéne 
parts 
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parts of the houfe, and fmelled to by thofe who go near 
the patient. 

_The patient muft not only be kept cool, but like- 
wife quiet and eafy. The leaft noife will affect his 
ene and the {mallcft fatigue will be apt to make him 
aint. 

Few things are of greater importance in this difeafe. 
than acids, which ought to be mixed with all the pa- 
tient’s food as well as drink. Orange, lemon, or vine- 
gar-whey, are all very proper, and may be drank by 
turns according to the patient’s inclination. They may 
be rendered cordial by the addition of wine in fach quan- 
tity as the patient’s ftrength feems to require. When 
he is very low, he may drink negus, with only one half 
water, and fharpened with the juice of bitter orange or 

Jemon. In fome cafes a glafs of wine may now and then 
_ be allowed. The moft proper wine is Rhenifh ; but 
if the body be open, red port or claret is to be pre- 
ferred. | 

When the body is bound, a tea-fpoonful of the cream 
of tartar may be put into a cup of the patient’s drink, as — 
there is occafion ; or he may drink a decoétion of tamae — 
rinds,- which will both quench his thirft, and promote 4~ 
difcharge by ftool. | a 

_If camomile-tea will fic upon his ftomach, it is a very 
proper drink in this difeafe. It may be fharpened by = 
adding to every cup of tea, ten or fifteen drops of the 
POINT OF VittIOl ig 7 

The fcod muft be light, as panado, or groat gruel, to- 
which a little wine may be added, if the patient be weak 
and low; and they ought all to be fharpened with the 
juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the ike. The 
patient ought likewife to eat freely of ripe fruits, as” 
roafted apples, currant or goofberry tarts, preferved 
cherries, or plums, &c. PE y 
“Taking a little food or drink frequently, not only) 

_ fupports the fpirits, but counteraéts the putrid tendency 

‘of the humours; for which reafen the patient ought 
"frequently to be fipping {mall quantities of fome of the 
~ acid liquors mentioned above, or any that may, be more 
"agreeable to his palate, or more readily obtained. 
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If he be delirious, his feet and hands ought to be 
frequently fomented with a ftrong infufion of camo- 
mile flowers. This, or an infufion of the bark, to 
fuch as can afford it, cannot fail to have a good 
effect. Famentations of this kind not only relieve 
the head, by relaxing the veffels in the extremities, bur 
as their contents are abforbed, and taken into the 
fyftem, they may affift in preventing the putrefcency of 
the humours. 3 

MEDICINE. Ifa vomit be given at the begin- 
ning of this fever, it will hardly fail to havea good effect ; 
but if the fever has gone on for fome days, and the 
fymptoms are violent, vomits are not quite fo fafe. 
The body, however, is always to be kept gently open, by 
clyfters, or mild laxative medicines. 

Bleeding is feldom neceffary in putrid fevers. If 
there be figns of an inflammation, ic may fometimes 
be permitted at the firft onfet; but the repetition of it 
generally proves hurtful. 

Bliftering-plafters are never to be ufed unlefs in the 
greateft extremities. If the petechie or fpots fhould 
fuddenly difappear, the patient’s pulfe fink remarkably, | 
and a delirium, with other bad fymptoms come on, blif- 
tering may be permitted. In this cafe, the bliftering 
platters are to be applied to the head, and infide of the | 
legs or thighs, But as they are fometimes apt to oc- 
cafion a gangrene, we would rather recommend warm 
cataplafms, or poultices of muftard and vinegar. to be 
applied to the feet, having recourfe to Lliftérs only in the 
utmott extremities. | wre 

It is common in the beginning of this fever to give 
the efnetic tartar in’ {mall dofes, repeated every 
fecond or third hour, till ir fhall either vomit, purge, 
or throw the patient into a fweat. This’ practice is 
very proper, provided it be not pufhed fo far as to 
weaken the patient, 

A very ridiculous notion has long prevailed, of ex- 
pelling the poifonous matter of malignant difeafes by 
trifling dofes of cordial or alexipharmic medicines, 
In confequence of this notion, the contrayerva-root, the 
cordial confection, the mithridate, 8c. have been ex. 
| tolled 
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tolled as infallible remedies, There is reafon however 
to believe, that thefe feldom*do much good, Where 
cordials are neceflary, we know none that is fuperior to 
good wine; and therefore again recommend it both as the 
fafeft and beft. Wine, with acids and antifeptics, are 
the only things to be relied on in the cure of malignant 
fevers. 

In the moft dangerous fpectes of this difeafe, when 
it is attended with purple, livid, or black fpots, the Pe- 
ruvian bark muft be adminiftered. I have feen it, when 
joined with acids, prove fuccefsful, even in cafes where 
the petechize had the moft threatening. afpect. . But, to 
anfwer this purpofe, it muft not only be given in large 
dofes, but duly perfifted in. 

The beft method of adminiftering the bark is cer- 
tainly in fubftance. An ounce of it in powder may be © 
mixed with half an Englith pint of water, and the fame 
quantity of red wine, and fharpened with the elixir or the 
Spirit of vitriol, which will both ntake it fit eafier on the | 
‘{tomach, and render it more beneficial, Two or three © 
ounces of the fyrup of lemon may. be added, and two — 
table-fpoonfuls of the mixture taken every two hours, or — 
oftener, if the ftomach is able to bear it. _ 

Thofe who cannot take the bark in fubftance, mayin- — 
fufe it in wine, as recommended in the preceding dif- — 
eafe. | = 

If there be a violent loofenefs, the bark muft be — 
boiled in red wine with a little cinnamon, and fharpened 
with the elixir of vitriol, as above. Nothing,.can be ~ 
more beneficial in this kind of loofenefs than plenty, of — 
acids, and fuch things as promote a gentle perfpi- 
ration. ) + ae | 

If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram of 
the falt of wormwood, diffolved im an ounce anda half of 
of freth lemon juice, and made into’a draught, with an 
ounce of fimple cinnamon water, and a bit of fugar, may 
be given and repeated as often as it is neceffary. 4 

If fwellings of the glands appear, their fuppuration 18 
to be promoted by the application of poultices, ripening 
~cataplafms, &c. ;» and as foon as there is.any appearance — 

S82 Stok . | tino 
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of matter in them, they ought to be laid.open, and the 
poultices continued. ; 

I have known large ulcerous fores break out. in vari- 
ous parts of the body, in the decline of this fever, of a 
livid gangrenous appearance, and a moft putrid cadave- . 
rous {mell. Thefe gradually healed, and the patient re- 

“covered, by the plentiful ufe of Peruvian bark and wine, 
fharpened with the vitriolic acid. 

For preventing putrid fevers we would recommenda 
ftric&t regard to cleanlinefs; a dry fituation; fufficienc 
exercife in the open air; wholefome food, and a moderate 
ufe of generous liquors. Infection ought, above all things, 
to be avoided. No coniftitution is proof againft it. I 
have known perfons feized with a putrid fever, by only 
making a fingle vifit to a patient in it; others have 
caught it by lodging for one night in a town where it 
prevailed ; and fome by attending the funerals of fuch 
as died of it *, . 

Whena putrid fever feizes any perfon in a family, the 
Sreateft attention is neceflary to. prevent the difeafe. 
from {preading. The fick ought to be placed in a large 
apartment, as remote from the reft of the family as pof-— 
fible ; he ought likewife to be kept extremely clean, and 
fhould have freth air frequently Jet into his. chamber ; 
whatever comes from him fhould be immediately re~ 
‘Moved, his linen fhould be frequently changed, and 
thofe in health ought to avgid all unneceflary communi- 

_ cation with him, | | 

Any one who is apprehenfive of having caught the 
infection, ought immediately to take a vomit, and to 
work it off by drinking plentifully of camomile tea. 
This may be repéated in.a day or two, if the appre- 


_,* The late Sir John Pringle expreffed a concern left thefe cau- 
ns fhould prevent people trom attending their friends or relations | 
when afflicted with putrid fevers. LI told him | meant only to dif- 
courage unneceflary attendance, and mentioned a number of in 
“ances where putrid fevers had proved fatal to perfons, who were 
rather hurtful than beneficial to the fick. This fagacious phyfician 
agreed with me, in thinking that a good doétor and a careful nurfe 
were the only neceflary attendants; and that all others not only 
endangered thernfelves, but generally, by their folicitude and ill-- 
directed care, hurt the fick, * ; 
sg. o henfions 
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henfions ftill continue, or any unfavourable fymptoms 
appear. | 

The perfon ought likewife to take an infufion of the 
bark and camomile flowers for his ordinary drink ; and 
before he goes to bed, he may drink an Englith pint of 
pretty {trong negus, or a few glaffes of generous wine. I 
have been frequently obliged to follow this courfe when 
malignant’ fevers prevailed, and have likewife recom- 
mended it to others with conftant fuccefs, 

People generally fly to bleeding and purging as anti- 
dotes againft infetion; but thefe are fo far from fecur= 
ing them, that they often, by debilitating the body, in- 
creafe the danger. 

Thofe who wait upon the fick in putrid fevers, ought 
always to have a piece of {punge or a handkerchief dipt 
in vinegar, or juice of lemon, to fmell to while near the 
patient. They ought likewife to wath their hands, and, 
if poffible, to change their clothes, before they go into 
company. 7 

I wifhed {trongty to characterife this difeafe by callingit 
the peftilential fever of Europe. It is certain that in our 
ifland nothing approaches fo near the plague as the pu- 
trid or fpotted fever. I have often marked its ravages 
in the narrow lanes of London, but ftill more frequently 
yn fome of the unclean and fhamefully neglected feats of — 
putrefaction in the environs. I have feerit in its moft — 
horrid form in St. George’s Fields, particularly in the 
King’s Bench prifon; and am afraid the day will come, — 
when the real peflulence will be generated in that quarter. 

Four hundred thoufand people living in a marfh, where — 
there is not the leaft fal! or defcent to carry off the per- 
petually accumulating filth, muft in fime produce fome 
dreadful putrid diforder. How juftly may one apply to 
the atmofphere of fuch-a place the words of the medical 
poet, and fay, that it is not air the inhabitants breathe, 
but volatile corruption! Yet that marfh, by means of | 
fluices or proper drains, might be rendered as healthy a 
place of refidence as any in London, which is, perhaps, - 
the moft wholefome city ofits fize inthe world. I fhud-— 
der at the idea that the ftagnant mafs of fo much conta- 
gion fhould be viewed with indifference, and oar no- 
. ; ‘ eps” 
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fieps are likely to be taken to avert the danger, ‘till a 
terrible {weep of mortality fhall fpread alarm through the 
whole kinedom. 

To thew how nearly our putrid fevers refemble the 
plague, I fhall give a fhort fketch of one that I attended- 
fome years ago at Kentifh Town. A young lady, about 
tighte¢n years of age, who had come from the Weft 
Indies for her education, was feized. with the common 
fymptoms of a nervous fever; but this continuing a very 
unulual lJenoth of time, putrefaction began to fhew it= 
felf, and boils and impofthumes~burft forth, and pene- 
trated fo deeply as to lay the bones bare, to an amazing 
extent, on the back, hips, and various parts of the. body ; 
nor were thefe healed without much time and trouble, 

By the ufe of wine, bark, and other cardiac and anti. 
feptic medicines, a perfect cure was at length effected ; 
and what may be particularly deferving of notice, the 
young lady, at one period, had no fuftenance for fevera] 
days, but what fhe received from fipping a little 
brandy. The nature of a fupplementary remark will 
not permit me to enter into all the details of this cafe, 
however curious ; but I muft not omit mentioning one 
circumftance more, which was, that the nurfe, for reafons 
beft known to herfelf, yet eafily gueffed at, went often to 
the lady under whofe care my patient was, and com- 
plained that the never faw fuch a dodor, for be would 
not let ber poor young lady die. 
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7 OF THE MILIARY FEVER. - 


UT His fever takes its name from the fmall- puftules 
“or bladders which appear on the fkin, refembling, in 
Mhape and fize, the feeds of millet, The puftules are 
(either red or white, and fometimes both are mixed to- 
(gtthers b4= oti. a Kasay 
The whole body is fometimes covered with puttules ; 
‘but they are generally more numerous where the {weat is 
rmoft abundant, as on the brealt, the back, &c. A 
Og: | . O 2 gentle 
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gentle fweat, or moifture on the fkin, greatly pro- 
motes the eruption ; but when the fkin is dry, the erup- 
tion is both more painful and dangerous. 

Sometimes this is a primary difeafe; but it is much 
oftener only a fymptom of fome other malady, as the 
fmall-pox, meafles, ardent, putrid, or nervous fever, 8c. 
In all thefe. cafes it is generally the effect of too hot a 
regimen or medicines. | 

The miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and the 
phlegmatic, or perfons of a relaxed habit. The young 
and the aged are more liable to it than thofe in the 
vigour and prime of life. It is likewife more inci- 
dent to women than men, efpecially the delicate and 
the indolent, who, neglecting exercife, keep continually 
within doors, and live upon weak watery diet.. Such 
females are extremely liable to be feized with this difeafe 
in childbed, and often lofe their lives by it.’ oS 

CAUSES. The miliary fever is fometimes occa= — 
fioned by violent paffions or affections of the mind; as 
exceflive grief, anxiety, thoughtfulnefs, &c. It may 
likewife be occafioned by exceffive watching, great eva— — 

-cuations, a weak watery diet, rainy feafons, eating too 
fteely of cold, crude, unripe fruits, as plums, cherries, — 
cucumbers, melons, &c. Impure waters, or provifions — 
which have been fpoiled by rainy feafons, long keeping, — 
écc. may likewife caufe miliary fevers. They may alfo — 
be occafioned by the ftoppage of any cuftomary evacua- — 
tion, as iffues, fetons, ulcers, the bleeding piles in men, — 
or the menftrual flux in women, &c. | 

This difeafe in childbed- women is fometimes the effect — 
of great coftivenefs during pregnancy; it may likewife 
be occafioned by their exceflive ufe of green trafh, and 
other unwholefome things, in which pregnant women — 
are too apt to indulge, But its moft general caufe ts in- 
dolence. Suchwomen as lead a fedentary life, efpecially 
during pregnancy, and at the. fame time live groisly, 
can hardly efcape this difeafe in childbed. Hence it 
proves extremely fatal to women of fafhion, and ikewife 
to thofe women in manufacturing towns, who, in order 
-to affift their hufbands, fit clofe within doors for almoft 


the whole of their time, But among women gai are 
; . active 
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active and. laborious, who live in the country, and take 
fufficient exercife without doors, this difeafe is very little 
kcnown. : 

SYMPTOMS. When this is a primary difeafes 
it makes its attack, like moft other eruptive fevers, with 
a flight fhivering, which is fucceeded, by heat, lofs of 
_Atrength, faintifhnefs, fiching, a low quick pulfe, difficul- 

ty of breathing, with great anxiety and oppreffion of the 
breaft. The patient is reftlefs, and fometimes delirious 
the tongue appears white, and the hands fhake, with often 
a burning heat in the palms ; and tn childbed-women the 
milk generally goes away, and the other difcharges ftop. 

_ The patient feels. an itching or pricking pain under 
the fkin, after which innumerable {mall puftules of a red 
or white colour begin to appear, Upon this the fymp- 
toms generally abate, the ‘pulfe becomes more full and 
foft, the {kin grows moifter, and the {weat, as the difeafe 
advances, begins to have a peculiar foetid {mell; the 
great load on the brealt, and oppreffion of the {pirits, 
generally go off, and the cuftomary evacuations gradu- 
ally return. About the fixth or feventh day from the 
eruption, the puftules begin to dry and fall off, which 
cccafions a very difagreeable itching inthe fkin. 

It is impoffible to afcertain the exact time when the 
puftules will either appear cr go off, They generally 
come out on the third or fourth day, when the eruption 
is critical; but, when fymptomatical, they may appear 
at any time of the difeafe. _ 

Sometimes the puftules appear and vanith by turns. 
When that is the cafe, there is always danger; but when 
‘they goin all of a fudden, and do not appear again, the 
danger is very great, 

_ In childbed-women the putftules are commonly at firft 
filled with clear water, afterwards they grow yeliowifh. 
‘Sometimes they are interfperfed with pultules of a red 
colour. When thefe only appear, the difeafe goes by the 
name ofa rajh, . | ; 7 
REGIMEN, In all eruptive fevers, cf whatever 
kind, the chief point is to prevent the fudden difappearing 
of the puttules, and to promote their maturation. lor this 
_ purpote, the patient muft . Kept in furch a temperature, 
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difcover the proper treatment of difeafes. “This fever made — 
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neither to pufh out the eruption too faft, nor to caufe it 
to retreat prematurely. The diet and drink ought there. 
fore to be in a moderate degree nourifhing and cordial ; 
but neither ftrong nor heating. The patient’s chamber 
ought neither to be kept too hot nor cold ; and he thould 
not be too much covered with clothes. Above all, the 
mind is to be kept eafy and cheerful. Nothing fo certainly 
makes an eruption go in as fear, or the apprehenfion of 
danger. : 

The food muft be weak chicken-broth, with bread, 
panado, fago, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which may 
be added a fpoonful or two of wine, as the patient’s 
ftrength requires, with a few grains of falt and a little 
fugar. Good apples, roafted or boiled, with other ripe 
fruits of an opening cooling nature, may be eaten. 

- The drink may be fuited to the {tate of the patient’s 
ftrength and fpirits. If thefe be pretty high, the drink 
ought to be weak ; as water-gruel, balm-tea, or the de- 
coction mentioned below *, : 

‘When the patient’s fpirits are low, and the eruption 
does not rife fufficiently, his drink muft be a little more 
generous 3 as wine-whey, or fmal! negus, fharpened with 
the juice of orange or lemon, and made ftronger or 
weaker as circumftances may require. 
~ Sometimes the miliary fever approaches towards a 
putrid nature, in which cafe the patient’s ftrength mult 
be fupported with generous cordials, joined with acids 3 
and, if the degree of putrefcence be great, the Peruvian 
bark’*muft be adminiftered. “If the head -be much 
affected, the body mult be kept open by emollient 


clyfters + 
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* Take two ounces of the fhavings of hartfhorn, and the fame 
quantity of farfaparilla, boil] them in two Englifh quarts of water. 
‘Yo the {trained decoétion add a little white fugar, and let the pa- 
tient take it for his ordinary drink. see a 

“+ In the Commercium Literarium for the year 1735, we have the ~ 


hiftory of an «pidemical miliary fever, which raged at Strafburgh Ye 


in the months of November, December, and January ; _ fromm 
which we learn the neceflity of a temperate regimen in thts ma~ 
lady, and likewife that phyficians are not always the firft who 


terrible 
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MEDICINE.——If the food and drink be properly 


reculated, there will be little occafion for medicine in 
this difeafe. Should the eruption, however, not rife, or 
the fpirits flag, it will not only be neceffary to fupport 
the patient with cordials, but likewife to apply bliftering 
platters. The moft proper. cordial in this cafe is good 
wine, which may either be taken in the patient’s food or 
drink ; and if there be figns of putrefcence, the bark 
and acids may be mixed with wine, as directed in the 
putrid fever. 
Some recommend bliftering through the whole courfe 
of this difeafe ; and where nature flags, and the eruption 
comes and goes, it may be neceflary to keep up a ftimu- 
lus, by a continual fucceffion of {mall bliftering plafters ; 
but we would not recommend above one at.a time. If, 
however, the pulfe fhould fink remarkably, the puft 
tules ftrike in, and the head be aftected, it will be 
neceflary to apply feveral bliftering plafters'to. the moft 
fenfible parts, as the infide of the leys, thighs, &c. 
Bleeding is feldom neceflary in this difeafe, and fome- 
times it does much hurt, as it weakens the patient, and. 
depreffes his fpirits. Ic is therefore never to be at- 
tempted unlefs by the advice of a phyfician. We men- 
tion this, becaufe it has been cuftomary. to treat this dif- 
eafe in childbed-women by plentiful bleeding, and other 
evacuations, as if it were highly inflammatory. But 
this practice is generally very unfafe. Patients in this 
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terrible havock even among men of robult conftitutions, and all 
medicine proved in vain. They were feized in an inftant with 
fhivering, yawning, ftretching, and pains in the back, fucceeded 
_ by amoft intenfe heat; at the fame time there was a great lofs 
of flrength and appetite. On the feventh or ninth day the miliary 
eruptions appeared, or fpots like flea-bites, with great anxiety, a 
—‘@elirium, refUlefinefs, and toffing in, bed. Bleeding was fatal. 
_ While matters were in this unhappy fituation, a midwife, of her 
own accord, gave to a patient, in the height of the difeafe, a clyftér 
of rain water and butter without falf, and for his ordinary drink a 
quart of ipring-water, half a pint of géneroustwine, the juice. of a 
lemon, and fix ounces of the whiteft {ugar, gently boiled tilla fcum 
arofe, and this with great fuccefs ; for the belly was foon loofened, 
the grievous fymptoms vanifhed, and the patient was reftored to 
his fenfes, and {natched-from the jaws of death.” ‘This practice 
_ was imitated by others with the like happy effects, : 
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fituation bear evacuations very ill. And, indeed, the 
difeafe feems often to be more of a putrid than of an in- 
flammatory nature. 

Though this fever is often occafioned in childbed- 
women by too hot a regimen, yet it would be dangerous 
to leave that off all of a fudden, and have recourfe to a 
very cool regimen, and large evacuations. We have 
reafoa to believe, that fupporting the patient’s fpirits, 
and promoting the natural evacuations, is here much 
fafer than to have recourfe to artificial ones, as thefe, by 
finking the fpirits, feldom fail to increafe the danger. 

If the difeafe proves tedious, or the recovery flow, we 
would recommend the Peruvian bark, which may either 
be taken in fubftance, or infufed in wine or water, as the 
_ patient inclines. 

The miliary fever, like other eruptive difeafes, re- 
quires gentle purging, which fhould not be neglected, as 
foon as the fever is gone off, and the patient’s ftrength 
will permit, 

To prevent this difeafe, a pure dry air, fufficient exer- 
cife, and wholefome food, are neceffary. Pregnant 
women fhould guard againft coftivenefs, and take daily as 
much exercife as they can bear, avoiding all green trafhy 
fruits, and other unwholefome things ; and, when in 
childbed, they ought fliiélly to obferve a cool regimen. 

There is not any fever, in which the fymptoms ought 
to be more carefully watched thanin this. The changes 
are frequent and rapid, and the fever itfelf often aflumes 
a quite different Character. It is, therefore, of the utmoft 
importance upon fuch occafions to change the regimen 
and medicines; and adapt them to the new fymptoms. 
Death would often be the confequence of inattention or 
neglect in thefe cafes; and perhaps a ftronger proof can- 
not be given of what I have already pointed out, but 
cannot too often inculcate, the extreme folly of ufing or 
recommending any general fever-medicine, when even 
the fame fever may require, at different periods, very 
different modes of treatment. Really, itis not lefs ridi- 
culous to prefcribe one medicine for all fevers, than for 


all difeafes. The quackery in the firft inftance may ap- — 
pear to the ignorant and thoughtlefs more plaufible ; but — 


itis on that account more dangerous, : 
| py CHAP. 
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CFP ASPs XT: 
OF THE REMITTING FEVER, 


HIS fever takes its name from a remiffion of the 
fymptoms, which happens .fometimes fooner, and 
fometimes later, but generally Before the eighth day. 
The remiffion is commonly preceded by a gentle fweat, 
after which the patient feems greatly relieved, but ina 
few hours the fever returns. Thefe remiffions return at 
very irregular periods, and are fometimes of longer, 
fometimes of fhorter duration: the nearer, however, that 
the fever approaches to a regular intermittent, the danger 
is the lefs. | 
CAUSES. Remitung fevers prevail in low 
marfhy countries abounding with wood and ftagnating 
water; but they prove moft fatal in places where great 
heat and moifture are combined, as in fome parts of 
Africa, the province of Bengal in the Eaft Indies, 8c. 
where remitting fevers are generally of a putrid kind, and 
prove very fatal. ‘They are moft frequent in clofe calm 
weather, efpecially after rainy feafons, great inundations, 
or the lke, No age, fex, or conttitution is exempted 
from the attack of this fever; bur it chiefly feizes per- 
fons of arelaxed habit, who live in low dirty habitations, 
breathe an impure ftagaating air, take little exercife, and 
ufe unwholefome diet. aS : 
SYMPTOMS, The Grft fymptoms of this fever, 
are generally yawning, ftretching, pain, and giddinefs in 
the head, with alternate fits of heat and cold. Some- 
times the patient is affected with a delirium at the very. 
‘firft attack, There isa pain, and fometimes a {welling, 
| about the region, of the ftomach, the tongue 1s white, the. 
(eyes and fkin frequently appear yellow, and the patient is 
(often afflied with bilious vomitings. The pulfe is, 
' fometimes a little hard, but feldom full, and the blood, 
\ when iet, rarely fhews any figns of inflammation. - Some 
| patients are exceedingly coftive, and others are afflicted ; 
‘with a very troublefome loofenefs, . Aa 
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It is impoffible todefcribe all the fymptoms of this 
difeafe, as they vary according to the fituation, the feafon 
of the year, and the conftitution of the patient. They 
may likewife be ereatly changed by the method of treat. 
ment, and by many other circumftances too tedious to 
mention, Sometimes the bilious fymptorns predominate, 
fometimes the nervous, and at other times the putrid. 
Nor is it at all uncommon to find a fucceffion of each of 
thefe, or even a complication of them at the fame time, 
in the fame perfon. | ; 

REGIMEN. The regimen muft be adapted to 
the prevailing fymptoms, When there are any figns of 
inflammation, the diet muft be flender, and the drink 
weak and diluting. But when nervous or putrid fymp- 
toms prevail, it will be neceffary to fupport the patient 
with food and liquors of a more generous nature, fuch as 
are recommended in the immediately preceding fevers. 
We mult, however, be very cautious in the ufe of things. 
ofa heating quality, as this fever is frequently changed ~ 
intoa continual by an hot regimen, and improper medi-— 
cines, 3 

Whatever the fymptoms are; the patient ought to be 
kept cool, quiet, -and clean. His apartment, if poffible, 
fhould be large and frequently ventilated by letting in 
frefh air at the doors and windows. It ought likewife 
to be fprinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, or the like. 
His linen, bed-clothes, &c. fhould be frequently 
changed, and all his excrements immediately removed, 
Though thefe things have been recommended before, 
we think it neceflary to repeat them here, as they are of 
more importance to the fick than praCtitioners are apt to 


MEDI- — 


imacine.*, 


* The ingenious Dr. Lind, of Windfor, in Ris maugural differs 
tation concerning the putrid remitting fever of Bengal, has the fol- 
lovring cbfervation >.“ Indufia, lodices, ac ftragula, {epius funt 
ynutanda, ac aézi exponenda; fxces fordefque quam primum re~ 
movende, oportet ctiam utloca quibus xgri decumbent fint falubria 
et aceto coniperfa ; denique ut “gris cura quanta maxima proipi- 
ciatur. Conpertum ego habeo, medicum hee fedula oblervantem, 
quique ea exequi potelt, multo maagis zgris profuturum, quam mer 
-dicum peritiorem hifce commodis, deftitutum. ae 
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MEDICINE.--—In order to cure this fever, we 
muft endeavour to bring it toa regular intermiffion. This 
intention may be promoted by bleeding, if there be any 
figns of inflammation; but when that is not the cafe, 
bleeding ought by no means to be attempted, as it will 
weaken the patient and prolong the difeafeé. A vomit, 
however, will feldom be improper, and is generally of 
great fervice. Twenty or thirty grains of ipecacuanha 
will anfwer this purpofe very well; but, where it can be 
obtained, we would rather recommend a grain or two of 
tartar emetic, with five or fix grains of ipecacuanha, to 
be made into a draught, and given for a vomit. This: 
may be repeated once or twice at proper intervals, if the 
ficknefs or naufea continues, 

The body ought to be kept open either by clyfters or 
gentle laxatives, as weak infufions of fenna and manna, 
fmall dofes of the lenitive ele€tuary, cream of tartar, tama. 
rinds, ftewed prunes, or the like; but all {trong or drattic 
purgatives are to be carefully avoided. 

By this courfe the fever ina few days may generally be 
brought to a pretty regular or difting intermiffion, in 
which cafe the Peruvian bark may be adminiftered, and 
it will feldom fail to perfe&t the cure. Itis needlefs here 
to repeat the methods of giving the bark, as we have al- 

ready had occafion frequently to mention them. 

The moft likely way to avoid this fever is to ufe a 
‘wholefome or nourifhing diet, to pay the moft fcrupu- 
Hous attention to cleanlinefs, to keep the body warm, to 
(take fufficient ‘exercife, and in hot countries to avoid 
‘damp fituations, night air, evening dews, and the like, 
iIn countries where it is endemical, the beft preventive 
imedicine which we can recommend is the Peruvian bark, 
twhich may cither be chewed, or infufed in brandy of 


© The patient’s fhirt, bed-clothes, and bedding, ought frequently 
‘to be ‘changed, and expofed to the air, and all his excrements im- 
anediately removed ; the ‘bed-chamber fhould be well-ventilated, 
‘tand frequently fprinkled with vinegar ; in fhort,. every attention 
thould be paid to the patient. 1 can affirm, that a phyfician who 
outs thefe in practice will much oftener fucceed, than one who 
‘Seven more fkilful, but has not opportunity of ufing thefe 
means,” : 
wine, 
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wine, &c. Some recommend {moking tobacco as very 
beneficial in marfhy countries, both for prevention of 
this and intermitting fevers. 

As diforders of this kind are more to be dreaded in a 
camp than the approach of any enemy, itis the duty of 
fuperior officers very earneftly to concur with their me- 
dical attendants in enforcing the proper means of pre- 
- vention. The fpirit of our foldiers betrays them into a 
contempt of difeafe, as well as of danger; and they are 
too apt to forget, that no hardihood can of itfelf refift the 
‘warm, fickly moifture of autumn, and the damp air of 
the night, to which they are often unavoidably expofed. 
Thofe brave, but thoughtlefs men fhould, therefore, be 
obliged to pay more attention to the fimple prefervatives 
from fevers above pointed out.. I have too high an opi- 
nion of the talents of many eminent phyficians and fur- 
geons now In the army, to think any farther remarks on 
this fubject neceflary. Iam perfuaded that a hint will - 
be fufficient to call forth the fulleft exercife of their fill, 
their humanity, and their zeal alfo for the honour and 
fecurity of their country, in faving the lives, and pro- 
moting the health and vigour of its gallant defenders. 


CAVA Sot 
OF THE SMALL-POX. 


THis difeafe, which originally came from Arabia, is — 
now become fo general, that very few efcape it at — 
one time of life or another. It is a moft contagious ~ 
malady ; and has for many years proved the fcourge of — 
Europe. % 
The {mall-pox generally appear towards the fpring. — 
They are very frequent in fummer, lefs fo in autumn, — 
and leaft of all in winter. Children are moft liable to ~ 
this difeafe ; and thofe whofe food is unwholefome, who — 
want proper exercife, and abound with grois humourssa 
run the greateft hazard from it. | 7 
| The difcafe is diftinguifhed into the diftin& and con-— 
fluent kind; the latter of which is always amended with — 
14 danger. 
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danger. There are-likewife other diftin@ions of the 
fmal!-pox; as the chryftalline, the bloody, &c. 

CAUSES. The {mal-pox is commonly caughe 
by infection. Since the difeafe was firft brought into 
Europe, the infection has never been wholly extinguithed, 
nor have-any proper methods,. as'/far as I know, 
been taken for that purpofe; fo that now it has be- 
come in a manner conftitutional. Children who have 
over-heated themfelves by running, wreftling, 8c. or 
adults after a debauch, are moft apt to be feized with 
the fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS——This difeafe is -fo generally 
known, that a minute defcription of it is unneceffary. 
Children commonly look a little dull, feem liftlefs and 
Growfy for a few days before the more violent fymp- 
toms of the {mall-pox appear. ‘They are likewife more 
inclined to drink than ufual, have little appetite for 
folid food, complain of wearinefs, and upon taking exer- 
cife, are apt cofweat. Thefe fymptoms are fucceeded by 
flight fits of cold and heat in turns, which, as the time of 
the eruption approaches, become more violent, and are 
accompanied with pains of the head and loins, vomiting 
&c. The pulfe is quick, with a great heat of the fkin, | 
and reftlefinefs. When the patient drops afleep, he wakes 
in a kind of horror, witha fudden ftart, which is a very 
‘common fymptom of the approaching eruption; as are 

_alfo convulfion-fits in very young children. 

About the third or fourth day from the time of fick= 
éning, the {mall-pox generally begin to appear; fome- 
times, indeed, they appear fooner, but that is no favour. 

i able fymptom. At firft they very nearly refemble flea- 
Bites, and are foonett difcovered on the face, arms, and 
breatt. Me ee 
The mot favourable fymptoms are a flow erup- 
(tion, and anabatement of the fever as foon as the puf:. 
ttules appear, In a mild diftin@ kind of {mall-pox the 
) puftules feldom appear before the fourth day from the 
time of fickening, and they generally keep coming ouc 
i gFaduaily for feveral days after. Pultules which areidif= 
euact, with a florid red bafis, and. which fill with thick 
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purulent matter, firft.of a whitifh, and afterwards of a 
yellowifh colour, are the beft. 

A livid brown colour of the puftules is an unfa- 
vourable fymptom ; as alfo when they are fmal] and flat, 
with black f{pecks in the middle. Puftules which 
contain a thin «watery ichor are very bad. A great 
number of pox on the face is always attended with 
danger. It is likewife a bad fign when they run into 
one another. 

It is a moft unfavourable fymptom when petechie 
or purple, brown, or black fpots are interfperfed among 
the puftules. Thefe are figns of a putrid diffolution 
of the blood, and fhew the danger to be very great. 
Bloody ftools or urine, with a fwelled belly, are bad 
fymptoms ; as is alfo a continual ftrangury. Pale urine 
and a violent throbbing of the arteries of the neck are 
fiens of an approaching delirium or of convulfion-fits. 
When the face does not fwell, or falls before the pox 
come to maturity, it is very unfavourable. If the face 
begins to fall about the eleventh or twelfth day, and at 
the fame time the hands and feet begin to fwell, the pa- 
tient generally does well; but when thefe do not fucceed — 
each other, there is reafon to apprehend danger. — 
When the tongue is covered with a brown croft, it is an 
unfavourable fymptom. Cold fhivering fits coming on 
at the height of the difeafe, are likewife unfavourable. 
| Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds from an affec- — 
tion of the nervous fyftem, is a bad fign; but fome- — 
times it is occafioned by worms, or a difordered fto- | 
mach. | ae 

REGIMEN. When the firft fymptoms of the — 
fmall- pox appear, people are ready to be alarmed, and — 
often fly to the ufe of medicine, to the great danger of © 
the patient’s life. I have known children, to appeafe 
the anxiety of their parents, bled, bliftexed, and purged, — 
during the fever which preceded the eruption of the — 
fmail-pox, to fuch a degree, that Nature was not only 
difturbed in her operation, but rendered unable to fup- 
port the puftules after they were out; fo that the pa- 
tient, exhaufted by mere evacuations, funk under the 


difeate, ar 
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When convulfions appear, they give a dreadful alarm, 
Immediately fome noftrum is applied, as if this were a 
primary difeafe; whereas it js only a fymptom, ‘and far 
from being an unfavourable one, of the approaching 
€ruption. As the fits generally 20 off before the atual 
appearance of the {mall-pox, it is attributed to the me- 
~ dicine, which by this means acquires a reputation with 

Out any merit *, | 

All that is, generally fpeaking, neceflary during 
the eruptive fever, is to keep the patient cool and ealy, 
allowing him to drink freely of fome weak diluting lis 
quors; as balm-tea, barley-water, clear whey, gruels, 
&c. He thould not be confined to bed, but fhould fir 
up as mucn as he is able, and thould have his feet and 
legs frequently bathed in lukewarm water. His food 
ought to be very light; and he fhould be as little dif- 
_turbed with company as poffible. 

Much mifchief is done at this period by confining 
the patient too foon to his bed, and plying him with 
warm cordials or fudorific. medicines... Every thing 
that heats and inflames the blood increafes the fever, 
and pufhes out the puttules prematurely, This’ has 
~numberlefs ill effets. It nor only increafes the number. 
(of puftules, but likewife tends to make them run into . 
| One another; and when they have been puthed out with 
(t00 great violence, they generally fall in before they 
‘come to maturity, ‘ 
The good women, as foon as they fee the {mall-pox 
ibegin to appear, commonly ply their tender charge 
with cordials, faffron, and marigold-teas, wine, punch, 
‘and even brandy itfelf. All thefe are given with a view, 
fas they term it, to throw out the eruption from the heart, - 
This, like moft other popular miftakes, is the abule of 
ia very jutt obfervation, that when there is a moifture on 


* Convulfion-fits are no doubt very alarming, but their effets 
‘dre often falutary. They feem to be one of the means made ula 
‘of by Nature for breaking the force of a fever. 

erveda fever abated, and fometimes quite removed, after one 
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the fein, the pox rife better, and the patient is eafier, than 
when it continues dry and parched. But that is no reafon 
for forcing the patient into.a fweat....Sweating never 
relieves unlefs.where it comes fpontaneoufly, or is the 
effect of drinking weak diluting liquors. The patient 
ought to.have no more covering in bed than is neceflary 
to.prevent.his catching cold, and fhould be frequently 
taken. up,..to keep him cool, and prevent too great a 
flux.of blood towards the head. 3 

Children are: often fo peevifh; that they will not lie 
a-bed without a nurfe conftantly by them. Indulging 
them.in this, we have reafon to believe, has many bad 
effeGts both upon the nurfe and the child, Even the 
natural heat of the nurfe cannot fail to augment the fe- 
ver of the child; but if fhe too proves feverifh, which 
is often the cafe, the danger mult be increafed *. 

Laying feveral children who have the f{mall-pox in the 
fame bed, has many ill confequences. They ought, if 
poffible never to be in the fame chamber, as the perfpira~ 

gion, the heat, fmell, &c. all tend to augment the 
fever, and to heighten the, difeafe. It is common 
among the poor to ice two or three children lyine In the 
fame bed, with fuch a load of. puftules that even their 
-fkins ftick together. One can hardly view a tcene of this - 
ind without being fickened by the fight ; but how mutt 
the effluvia affcét the poor patients, many of whom 
perith by this ulage >. oy Sauna ale 
Rae ire aa AA Very 


_-* T have known a nurfe, who had the f{mall-pox before, fo in . 
“FeGed by lying conftantly a-bed with a child in a’ bad kind of — 
“fmall*pox, that fhe had not only-a great number of ‘puftules 
which broke out all over her body, but.afterwards a malignant © 
fever which terminated in.a number of impofthumes or boils,” 
and from which the narrowly efcaped with her life. “We mention 
“this to put others upon their guard agaialt the danger oftthis viru- 
lent infection. . . cs | 
"mt This obfervation: is likewife applicable to hofpitals, work=— 
houfes, &c. where numbers of children happen to have the fmall=— 
“pox at the fame time. Ihave teen’ above forty ‘children coope i. 
“up in one“apartment, all the while they had this’ difeafe, without 
any of them being admitted’ to, breathe the freth any “Nooone,can 
“We ata lofs to fee the impropriety} of fuch condué. It ought to _ 
be a rule not only in hofpitals for the fmall.pox, but likewife for 
ether difeafes, that no patient fhould be within fight or hearing Of 


another 
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A very dirty cuftom: prevailsamong the lower clafs 
of people, of allowing children in the {mall-pox to’keep 
on the fame linen, during ‘the whole period of that'loath- 
fome difeafe. This is done lett they. fhould catch’ cold } 
but it has many ill confequences. The linen becomes 
hard by the: moifture which it-abforbs, and frets the 
_ tender fkin. It likewife occafions a bad {mell;: which 

is Very pernicious both to the patient and thofe about 
him ; befides, the filth and fordes which adhere tothe li- 
nen being reforbed, or taken up again into the body; 
greatly augment the difeafe. RS BREQSALD 
A patient fhould not be’ fuffered to be dirty in an 
Internal difeafé,-far lefs in the {mall-pox. Cutaneous 
diforders are often occafioned by naftinefs aloney and’ ate 
always increafed by it. Were the patient's linen to be 
changed every day, it would greatly refreth him. Care’ 
indeed is to be taken that the linen be thoroughly dry. 
{ft ought likewife to be puc on when. the patient 
is moft cool, : 
So ftrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, nots 
withftanding all that has been faid avaintt the hot regi- 
men in thé fmall-pox, that numbers till fall’ a’ facri- 
fice to that’error. I have feen poor women travelling 
in the depth of winter, and carrying their children 
along with them in the fmall-pox, and have frequently 
obferved others begging by the way-fide, with infants in 
their arms covered with the putftules ; yet I could never 
learn that one of thefe children died by this fort of treats 
ment. ‘This is certainly a fufficient proof of the fafety, 
at leaft, of expofing patients in the {mall-pox tothe open 
-air, There can be no reafon, however, for expofing them 
| to public view. .Itis now very common in the environs 
(of great towns to meet patients in the {mall-pox on the 
j public walks. This praétice, however well it may fuit 
( the purpofes of boafting inoculators; is dangerous to the 


‘another. This is a matter to which too little regard is paid. 

| In moft hofpitals and infirmaries, the fick, the dying, and the dead, 

sare often to be feen in the fame apartment, b, 
: P : 
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citizens, and. contrary,to,the laws of humanity and found 
policy. : 

The food in this difeafe ought to be very light, and 
- of a cooling nature,. as, panado, or ‘bread boiled .with 
equal quantities. of milk..and. water, good apples. roafted 
or boiled with milk, and fweetened with, a lictle fugar or 
fuch jike.. 
«) Ehe-drink:may. be, equal parts of milk and. water, clear 
{weet whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, &c. After the 
pox, are full, butter-milk,. being. of an opening and 
cleanfing nature, is a very proper drink. “3 

MEDICINE. This difeafe.is generally divided 
into. four different periods, viz. the fever which. pre- 
cedes,.theeruption,, the. eruption. itfelf, the. fuppura- 
tion or maturation of the puftules, and, the fecondary. 
fever. ! . 
It has already been obferved, that little more-is ne- 
ceflary during the primary fever than to. keep. the. pa- 
tient cool and quiet, allowing him to drink diluting li- 
quors, and bathing his feet frequently in warm. water. 
Though this be generally the fafeft courfe that can be 
taken with infants, yet, adults of a ftrong conftitution 
and plethoric habit:fometimes require bleeding. When 
a full pulfe, a dry, fkin, and other fymptoms of inflam- 
mation, render this operation neceflary, it ought to be 
performed; ibut unleis thefe fymptoms are urgent, itis 
fafer zo lee it alone; if the body : bound, emollient 
clyftersamay. be thrown jn. 
_ Hfitheresisa great naufea or inclination to vomit, weal 
“camomile tea or lukewarm water may be drank, in order 
to-cleanfé the ftomach.. At the beginning of a fever, 
Nature: generally attempts a difcharge, either upwards 
or downwards, which, if promoted: by gentle means, 
would;tend greatly to abate the violence of the. difeafe. 
-sTbough.every method is to be taken during, the 
primary fever, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent too — 
great an ertiption ; yet, after the puftules have made their — 
-appearance,.our bulinefs is to promote,the fuppuration, 
-by-diluting drinks light food, and, if Nature, feems ta 
to flag, by generous cordials.. When a low creeping } 
of ptehades SOs VoOs. oa. ( ooo pulle, ; 
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pulfe, faintifhnefs, and great lofs of ftreneth; render COR~ 
dials néceffary, we would recommend good wines which 
maybe’ made into ‘negus, !with an equal quantity of 
water, and fharpened ‘wich the juice of orange, the jelly of 
Currants, or the likes::Wine-whey, | tharpened’ as above, 
is likewife"a' proper drink in this cafe great care, how- 
ever, muft»be taken not to overheat the patient»by any _ 
of thefe things. ~ This, inftead of promoting, would re- 
tard the eruption.“ . Side Sar se 
The rifing of the {mall-pox is often prevented bythe 
violence of the fever; -in:this cafe the cool regimen 1s 
ftrictly to be obferved.:: The patient’s chamber mutt 
not only be kept cool, but he ‘ought likewife frequently 
to be taken out of bed, and to be lightly covered with 
clothes while init. «4 . ) : 
- Exceffive reftleffnefs often prevents the rifing and filling 
of the fmall-pox. Whenthis happens, gentle opiates are 
neceffary. Thefe, however, oughtalwaysto beadminiftered 
with a fparing hand. To an infant, a tea-fpconful of the 
fyrup of poppies may be given ‘every five or fix hours till 
it has the defired effect. An adulc will require a tables 
fpoonful in order to anfwer the fame purpofe, te 
If the patient be troubled with a ftrangury, or fup- 
preffion of urine, which often happens in the {mall-pox, 
he fhould be frequently taken out of bed, and, if he be 
able, fhould walk acrofs the room with his feet bare. 
When’he ‘cannot do this, he may be frequently fet on 
his knees in bed, and fhould endeavour to pafs his urine 
‘as often’ ashe ‘can. “When thefe donot fucceed, a tea- 
fpoonful of ‘the fweet' {pirits of nitre may be occafionally 
mixed with*his drink. “Nothing moré certainly relieves 
the patient, or is more beneficial in the {mall-pox, than a 
plentiful 'difcharge of urine; > CWE 
_ Ifthe mouth’ be foul, and the tongue dry and chapped, . 
it ought»frequently to be wathed, and the throat gargled 
‘with water and honey, sharpened with a little vinegar or 
currantjelly, 2 a ais ha toGeo 
_ Doring the rifing of the fmall-pox, it frequently happens 
that the patienc is tightor ten days withouta ftool,’ Lhis 
not only tends tovheat and inflame the. blood, but tiie 
fosees, by lodging fo long in the body, become acrid, and 
Pa even 
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even putrid ; from whence bad confequences muft en- 
fue. It will therefore be proper, when the body’ is 
bound, to throw in an emollient clyfter every fecond or 
third day, through the whole courfe of the diféafe. This 
will greatly cool and relieve the patient. 

When petechiz, purple, black, or livid fpots appear 
among the fmall-pox, the Peruvian bark muft immedi- 
ately be adminiftered in as large'dofes at the patient’s 
{tomach can bear. For a child, two:drachms of the 
bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces of com- 
mon water, one ounce of fimple. cinnamon water, and 
two ounces of the fyrup of orange or lemon, ~This may 
be fharpened’ with the fpirits of vitriol, and a table. 
‘fpoonful. of it given every hour. | If it be given to an 
adult in the fame form, he may take at leaft three or four 
fpoonfuls every hour. ‘This medicine ought not to be 
trifled with, but muft be adminiftered as:frequently as the 
ftomach can bear it ; in which cafe it’ will often produce 
very happy effects. I have frequently feen the petechize 
difappear, and the fmali-pox, which had a very: threaten- 
ing afpect, rife and fill with laudable matter, by the ufe 
_ of the bark and acids. eye fe ah : 

-'The patient’s drink ought likewife in this cafe to be 
generous, as wine or ftrong negus acidulated with fpirits 
of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, jelly of currants, or 
fuch like. His’ food muft confift of apples, roafted or 
boiled, preferved cherries, plums, and other fruits of an 
acid nature. ey AH 

The bark ‘and acids are not only neceffary when the 
_ petechize or putrid fymptoms appear, but likewife in the 
lymphatic or cryftalline {mall-pox, where the matter is — 
thin, and not duly prepared. The Peruvian bark feems 
to pofiefs a fingular power of affifting Nature in prepar- 
ing laudable pus, or what is called good matter ; confe- 
quently it muft be beneficial both in this and other dife 
eafes, where the crifis depends on a fuppuration. 1 have — 
‘often obferved’ where the fmall-pox were flat, and the — 
matter contained’ in them quite clear and tranfparent, — 
and where at firft they had the appearance of running — 
-into'one another, that the Peruvian bark, iia : 

Linow th. easter Ae! . US gpove,” = 
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above, changed the colour and confiftence of. the. matter, 
and produced the moft happy effects. 3bbae 

When-the eruption fubfides fuddenly,..or, as the good 
_ women term it, when the {mall-pox /rike in, before they 
_ have arrived:at maturity, the danger is -very great, oIn, 

this.cafe bliftering-plafters mu/t be immediately. applied 
_ tothe wrifts and ancles, and the patient’s {pirits {upported 
with cordials. | | : 

Sometimes bleeding has a furprifing effect in raifing. 
the pultules after they have fubfided ; but. it. requires. 
fkull to know when this is proper, orto what length the 
patient can bear it. Sharp cataplafms, however, may be 
applied to the. feet and hands, as they tend to. promote 
the {welling of chefe parts, and by that means to draw. 
the humours towards the extremities, 

The moft dangerous period of this. difeafe is what.we 
call the fecondary fever. This generally comeson when 

‘the fmall- pox begin to blacken, or turn on the face ; and 
/ moft ef thofe who die of the fmall-pox are carried off by 
this fever. | i] os esis 
Nature generally attempts, at the turn of the {mall- 
|Pox, to-relieve the patient by loofe ftools. . Her endea- 
vours this way are by no means to be counteracted, but 
|promoted, and the patient at the fame time fupported by. 
'food and drink of a’nourifhiag and cordial nature, 

If, at the approach of the fecondary fever, the pulfe be 
ivery quick, hard, and ftrong, the heat intenfe, and the 
(breathing laborious, with other fymptoms of an inflam- 
mation of the breaft, the patient muft immediately be 
tbled. The-guantity of blood tobe let, mut be regulated 

y the patient’s ftrength, age, andthe urgency of the. | 
PPM pOOMS.§ S611 rise + Ink @ aiaBoy' os 
But in the fecondary fever, ifthe patient be. faintith,, 
the puftules became-fuddenly pale, and if there be great, | 

Oldnefs of the.extremities,, bliftering platters mutt be ap- 
ped, and the patieut mutt. be fupported. with generous 
Cofdials»...W ine, and, even {pirits, have fometimes been. 
Aven infuch.cales with amazing fuccefs, ee Sine 
AS thefecondary fever. is im, great ‘meafure, .if not. 
wholly, owing to the ablorption of the matter, it would 
eem highly confonant to reafon, that the puftules, as foon 
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as they ‘come to matutity, fhould be opened. - This is 
every day practifed in other phlegmons which’ tend to 
fuppuration; and’ there feems to be no caufe why. it 
fhould be Jefs proper here. On the contrary, we have 
reafon to believe that by this means the fecondary fever 
tight always be leffened, and often wholly prevented, 
_- The puftules thould be opened: when they begin to 
turn of a yellow colour. Very little art is neéceflary for 
this operation. They may either be opened with a Jan- 
cet or a necdle, and the matter abforbed by a little dry 
dint. As the puftules are geherally firft ripe on the face, 
it will be proper to begin with opening thefe, and the 
others in courfe as they become ripe. : The putftules ge- 
nerally fill again, a fecond, or even a third time ; for which 
caufe the operation mult’ be repeated, or-rather continued 

as Jong as there is any confiderable appearance of matter 
in the puftules. : 2 

We have reafon'to believe that this operation, rational 

as it 1s, has been neglected from a piece of miftaken ten- 
dernefs in parents.! They believe that it muft give great 
_ pain'to the poor child; and, therefore, would rather fee 
it die than have it thus tortured. ‘This notion, however, 
sentirely witheut foundation, Ihave frequently open- 
ed the puftules when the patient did not fee me, without 
his being in the leaft fenfible of it; but fuppofe it were 
attended with a little pain, that is nothing in comparifon 
to the advantages which may arife from it. ; 

~ Opening the puflules not only prevents the reforptio 
of the matter into the bJood, bur likewife takes off the 
-tenfion of the fkin, and by that means greatly relieves » 
the patient. It likewife tends to prevent the pitting, 
which is a matter of no {mall importance. Acrid matter, — 
by lodging long in the puftules, cannot fail to corrode — 
the tender fkin; by which many a handfome face be- 
»-comes fo deformed as hardly to bear a refemblance to the ~ 
human figure*. . ~ 
it * Though this operation can never do harm, yet it is only , 
neceflary when the patient has a great Joad of fmall-pox, or when 
‘the matter which they contain is of fo thin and acrid a nature, 
“ that ‘there is.reafon to apprehend bad confequences from its being 
too quickly refurbed, or taken up again into the mafs of circulating - 
humours. “axe It 
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Tt is generally. neceffary, after the fmall- pox are gone 
off, to purge the patient. If “however, the body has 
been open through the, whole courfe of the‘difeale, or if 
butter-milk and other things af an opening nature have 
been drank freely after the height of the {mall-pox, purg- 
ing becemes Iris neceffary ; but ic ought never wholly 
to be neglected. me 3 

For) very young children, an infufion of fenna and * 
prunes, with a little rhubarb, may be fweetened with 
coarle fugar, and given in fmall quantities till ic operates. 
Thofe who are farther advanced muft take medicines of 
a fharper nature. For example, a child of five‘or fix 
years of age may take eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb 
in powder overnight, and the fame quantity of jalap in 
powder next morning., This may be wrought off with 
frefh broth or water gruel, and may be repeated three 
or four times, five or fix days intervening between each 
dofe. For children further advanced, and adults, the 
dofe moft be increafed in proportion to ‘the agé’ and 
conftitution *, . aiaee} 

When impofthumes happen after the fmall-pox, which is 
not-feldom the cafe, they muft be brought to fuppuration 
as foon as poflible, by means of ripening poultices ; and 

when they have been opened, or have broke of their 
own accord, the patient muft be purged. The Peraviah 
bark and a milk diet will likewife be ufeful in this cafe. 

When a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or other 
fymptoms of a confumption, fuccted to the fmall-pox, 

the patient muft be fent toa place where the air is good, 
and put upon a courfe of affes’ milk, with fuch exercite 
as he can bear. For further directions in this cafe, fee 
the article Con/umptions. AAR. Tiana val 


ad OF INOCULATION. pat wets 
- Though no difeafe, after it is formed, baffles the 
power of medicine, more effectually than the {mall-pox, 
..* Thave of late been acctiftomed, after the fmall-pox, to give 
one, two, three, four, or five ‘grains of calomel, according to the 
age of the. patient, over, night, and to work it off next morning 
_ with a faitable dofé of jalap. Or the jalap and ¢alormel’ may. -be 
~ thixed togetHer, and given in the morning. 1D O04 
ge yet 
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yet more may ‘be done before-hand to render this difeafe 
favourable ‘than any one «we know, . as: almoft-all the 
danger) from at. may be prevented: by. inoculation, 
This falutary invention has been known in Europe above 
halfa century; but, like mot other ufeful difcoveries, it 
has till of late made but flow progrefs.. It muft, however; 
be acknowledged, to the honour of this country, that 
inoculation has met ‘with a more. favourable reception 
here, than among any of our neighbours. It is. till, 
however, far from being general, which we have reafon 
to fear will be the cafe, as long as the, practice continues 
in the hands of the faculty. 

No difcovery can be of general utility, while the prac 
tice of it is kept in the hands of a few. Had the inocu- 
Jation of the fmall-pox been introduced as a fafhion, and 
notas a medical difcovery, or had it been practiled.by 
the fame kind. of operators here, as it is in thofe coun- 
tries from whence we learned it, it had long ago been ~ 
univerfal. Fears, jealoufies, prejudices, and oppofite 
interefts are, and ever will be, the moft effectual obftacles 
to the progrefs of any falutary difcovery. Hence it) is 
that the practice of inoculation never became: in any 
meafure general, even in England, till taken up by men 
not bred to phyfic. Thefe have not only rendered the 
practice more extenfive, but likewife more fafe, and by 
acting under lefs reftraint than the regular practitioners, 
have taught them that the patient’s greateft danger 
arofe, not from the want of care, but from the exces of 
“They know very little of the matter, who impute the 
fuccefs of modern inoculators to any fuperior fkill, either 
in preparing the patient or communicating the difeafe, 
Some of them, indeed, from a fordid defire of engroffing 
the whole practice to themfelves, pretend to have ex- 
traordinary fecrets or noftrums fer preparing perfons for 
inoculation, which never fail of fuccefs, But this is only 
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this:office for his children: whenever: he -finds::it sconves 
nient, provided they be in a good ftate of health, 

This fentiment is not the refult of:theory;:but oftobs« 
fervation... Though few phyficiansi have -had:more op= 
portunities of trying inoculation in al] its different forms, 
fo-little appears to me to depend on: thefe, generally 

reckoned important circumftances, of) preparing the 
body, communicating the infection: by.this:or the other 
method, &c. that for feveral years paft I have perfuaded 
the parents or nurfes to perform the whole themfelves, 
and have found that method followed with equal fuccefsy, 
while it is free from many inconveniences that attend:the:: 
other *. 33 . 

The {mall-pox may be communicated in-a great vas 
riety of ways with nearly the fame degree of fafecy and 
fuccefs. In Turkey, from whence we learned the pracs - 
tice, the women communicate the difeafe to children, by 
opening a bit of the fkin with a needle, and putting. into 

/ the wound a little matter taken from a ripe puftules. On 
the coaft of Barbary, they pafs a thread wet with the 
matter through the fkin between the thumb. and fore... 
| finger ; and in fome of the {tates of Barbary, inoculation 
1s performed by rubbing in the variolous matter between. 
* A critical fituation, too often to be met with, firtt put mec 
pen trying this method. A gentleman who had. loi: all his. 
‘children except one fon by the natural fmall-pox, was determined 
jto have him inoculated. He told me his intention, and defired 
‘I would perfuade the mother and grandmother, &c. of its pro~ ~ 
i riety. But that was impoffible. They were not to be per~ 
uaded, and either could not get the better of their. fears, or 
‘were determined againft convigtion. It was always a point with - 
ime not to perform the operation without the confent of the _ 
OW here 1 therefore advifed the father, after giving 
his fon a dofe or two of rhubarb, to go to’a patient: who had the ” 
fmall-pox of a good kind, to open two or three of the pultules, |. 
taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as foon as he came : 
home to take his fon apart, and give his arm a flight {crate ’’ 
with a pin, afterwards to rub the place well with the cotton, and’: 
take no farther notice of it, All this he pundtually; performed: » 
and at the ufiual period the {mall-pox made, their, appearance,, ;, 
which were of an exceeding good. kind, and {fo mild as not to, 
confine the boy an hour to his bed. None of the other relations“ 
knew Si the difeafé had come in the natural way, till the boy)o 
as well, 


the 


_ >fhresd diptin the matter, which he covers with a fmall bliftering- 
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the thumb and fore-finger, or on other parts of the body. 
The practice of communicating the fmall-pox, by rnb- 
bing’ the yariolous matter upon the fkin has been 
Jong known in many parts of Afia and Europe as well 
as in Barbary, and has generally gone by the name of 
buying the Jmall-pox. The fame cuftom is faid to have 
obtained in Wales Jong ago, 

~The prefent method of inoculating in Britain is to 
make two or three flanting incifions in the arm, fo fuper- 
ficial as not to piérce quite through the fkin, with a Jan- 
cet wet with frefh matter taken from a_ ripe puftule ; 
afterwards the wounds are clofed up, and left without 
any dreffing. Some make ufe ofa lancet covered with the 
dry matter: but this,is lefs certain, and ought never to be 
ufed unlefs where frefh matter cannot be obtained : when 
this is the cafe, the matter ought to be moiftened by hold- 
ing the lancet for fome time in the fteam of warm water *. 
“Indeed, if frefh matter be applied long enough-to the 
fkin, there is no occafion for any wound atall, Leta 
bit of thread, about half an inch long, wet with the mat- 
ter, be immediately applied to the arm, midway between 
the fhoulder and the elbow, and covered with a piece of 
the common fticking plafler, andkept on for eight or ten © 
days. ‘This will feldom fail to communicate the difeafe. 
We mention this method, becaufe many people are 
afraid of a wound; and doubtlefs the more eafily “the 
eperation can be performed, it has the greater chance to 
become general. Some people imagine, that the dif- _ 
charge from 4 wound leflens the eruption ; but there is no 
great ftrefs to be laid upon this notion: befides, deep — 
wounds often ulcerate, and become troubiefome. = 
» We do not find that ineculation is at all confidered as 
‘a medica) operation in thofe countries from whence we 
‘Jearned it. In Turkey it is performed by the women, 
-and in the Eaft Indies by the Brachmins or priefis. In 
this country the cuftom is ftill in its infancy ; we make 
no doubt, however, but it will foon become {fo familiar, 


* Mp. Troncuiw: communicates this difeafe by a little bit of 


* platter. "This method may no doubt be ufed with advantage in 
‘thofe cafes where the.patient is very much alarmed at the fight of 
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that parents will think no more of inoculating their chil- 
dren, than at prefent they do of giving them a purge. 

No fet of men have it fo much in their power to render 
the praétice of inoculation general as the clergy, the 
ereateft oppofition to it {till arifing from fome feruples 
of confcience, which they alone can remove. I would 
recommend it to them not only to endeavour to re- 
move the religious objetions which weak minds may 
have to this falutary practice, but to enjoin it as a duty, 
and to point out the danger of negle¢ting to make ufe 
ofa mean which Providence has put in our power, for 
faving the lives of our offspring. Surely {uch parents 
as’ wilfully negle€t the means of faving their children’s 
Jives, are as guilty as thofe who put them to death. I 
with this matter were duly weighed. No one is more 
ready to make allowance for human weaknefs and reli- 
gious prejudices; yet I cannot help recommending it, 
in the warmeft manner, to parents to confider how 
great an injury they do their children, by neglecting to 
give them this difeafe in the early period of life. 

The numerous advantages arifing from the inocula- 
tion of the fmall-pox have been pretty fully pointed out _ 
by the learned Dr. M‘Kenzic, in his Hiftory of Health*. 

To 


» * “ Many and great,” fays this humane author, ‘‘are the dan- 
gers attending the natural infection, from all which, the inoculation 
is quite fecure, The natural infection may invade weak or diftem- 
pered bodies, by no means difpofed for its kindly reception. . It 
may attack them at a feafon of the year either violently hot or 
sintentely cold. It may be communicated from a fort of fmall-pox 
impregnated with the utmoft virulence. It may lay hold upon 

_ people unexpectedly, when a dangerous fort is imprudently im- 
_ ported into a maritime place. It may furprife us foon after 
~éxcefles committed in Juxury, intemperance, or lewdnefs. It may 
_ likewife feize on the innocent after indifpenfable watchings, hard 
Habour, or neceflary journeys. And is it a trivial advantage, that 
all thefe unhappy circumftances can be prevented by inoculation ? 

By inoculation numbers are fayed from deformity as well as from 
death. In the natural fmall-pox, how often are the fineit features, 

_ and the moft beautiful complexions, miferably disfigured? Whereas 
moculation rarely leaves any ugly marks or {cars, even where the 
number of paftules on the face has been very confiderable, and 
the fymptoms by no means favourable. And many other grievous 
complaints that are frequently fubfequent to. the natural fort, 
s feldom 
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To thofe mentioned’ by the Doétor we thall only add, 
that fuch as have not had the fmall-pox in the early 
period of life are not only rendered unhappy, but like- 
wife in a great meafure unfit for fuftaining many of the 
moft ufeful and important offices. Few people would 
chufe even to hire a fervant who had. not had the fmall- 
pox, far lefs to purchafe.a flave, who had the chance 
of dying of this difeafeé. How could a phyfician or 
a furgeon, who had never had the {mall-pox himéelf, 
attend others under that malady ? How deplorable is 
the fituation of females, who arrive at mature. age, 
without having had the fmall-pox ! A woman with child 
feldom furvives this difeafe : and if an infant happen to 
be feized with the fmall-pox upon the mother’s breaift, 
who has not had the difeafe herfelf; the fcene muft be 
diftreffing ! if fhe continue to fuckle the child, it is at 
the peril of her own life ; and if fhe wean it, in all pro- 
bability ir will perifh. How often is the affectionate 
mother forced to leave her houfe, and abandon her chil- 
dren, at the very time when her care is moft neceffary ? 
Yet, fhould parental affeétion get the better of her fears, 
the confequences would often prove fatal. I have known _ 
the tender mother and her fucking infant Jaidin the fame 


feldom follow the artificial. Does not inoculation alfo prevent 

thofe inexpreffible terrors that perpetually harafs perfons who ne- 

ver had this’ difeafe, infomuch that when ‘the fmall-pox is epi- ~~ 
demical, entire villages are depopulated, markets ruined, and the 
face of diftrefs fpread over the whole country?;Prom this terror — 
it Arifés, that jultice is frequently poftponed, or difcouraged, at .— 
feffions or “aflizes’ where the fmall-pox rages. Witnefles and iu 


’ 
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juries dare not appear ;/and by reafon of the neceffary abfence of y 
fome gentlemen, our honourable and ufeful judges ‘are not at- — 
tended with that reverence and fplendour due to their office and |) 
merit. Does not inoculation, in like manner, preyent our brave. 7 
failors from being feized with this diftemper on fhipboard, where — 
they, muft quickly {pread the infection among fuch of the crew 
who never had it. before, and where they havedcarce any chance | 
to efcape, being half Rifled.with the clofenefs of their cabins) and. 
hut very indtferently nurfed ? Laftly, with regard to the foldier m 
the miferies attending thele pocr creattires, when attacked by t Si 
fmall-pox on a march,(are inconceivable, without: “atten = tee 
without lodgings, without any accommodation; fo that one of a 


thréecommonly perifhes.”’, 
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grave, both untimely victims to this dreadful malady. But 
thefe are fcenes too fhocking even to mention, Let 
parents who run away with their children to avoid the 
fmall-pox, or Who’ refulé “to' inoculare ‘them in ine 
!fancy, confider to what deplorable fituations they maybe 
ireduced by this miftaken tendernefs ! 
As'the fmall-pox is now become an eptdemical difeafe 
iin moft parts of the known world, no other choice fe~ 
(mains but to render the malady as mild'as pofible. This 
iis the only manner of extirpation now lefé in our power ; 
sand though it may feem paradoxical, the artiGcial method 
sof communicating the difeafe, could it be rendered uni- 
rverfal, would amount to nearly the fame thing as rooting 
fit out. It is a matter of fmall confequence, whether a_ 
idifeafe be entirely extirpated, or rendered fo mild as 
pneither to deftroy life’nor hurt the conftitution; but thar 
tthis may be done by inoculation, does not now admit of 
ta doubt. “The numbers who die under inoculation hard. 
ily deferve'to be named. In the natural way, one in four 
bor five generally dies; but by inoculation not one in a 
tthoufand. Nay, fome can boatt of having inoculated. 
en thouland without the lof of a fingle patient, ene. 
 T have often wifhed to fee fome plan eftablithed for. 
tendering this falutary practice univerfal; but am afraid — 
' fhall never be fo happy. The difficulties indeed are 
many; yet the thingis by no means impracticable. The 
fim is great: no lefS thar faving the lives of one-fourth 
rie of mankind. What ought not to be attempted in 
rder to accomplith fo defirable an end? : | 
The firl ftep towards rendering the ptactice univerfal, 
uft be to remove the’ religious prejudices againt ir, 
Chis, as already obferved, ‘can only be done by the 
lergy., They muft not only recominend it 4s 4 duty 
others, but likewife pra@ife it on their own children. - 
ample will ever have more influence than precept, 
The next thing requifite, is to put it in the power of 
1. Bor this. purpote, we would recommend it to the 
aculty to inoculate the children of the poor gratis, Ir 
shard that fo ufeful a part of mankind fhould, by. their | 
overty, be excluded fromfuch a benefit, © © >) 
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Should this fail, it is furely.in the power of any State 
to render the prattice general, at leaft as far as their do- 
minion extends. We do not mean that it ought to be 
enforced by a law. The beft way to promote it would 
be to employ a fufficient. number of operators at the 
public expence to inoculate the children of the poor. — 
This would only be neceffary till the praétice became 
general; afterwards cuftom, the ftrongeft of all laws, 
would oblige every individual to inoculate his children to 
prevent reflections. - 

It may be objected to this f{cheme, that the poor would 
refufe toemploy the inoculators: this difficulty is eafily — 
removed, A ftnall premium to enable moihers to attend 
their children while under the difeafe, would be a fuffi- 
cient inducement; befides, the fuccefs attending the 
operation would foon banifh all objections to it. Even 
confiderations of. profit: would induce the poor to em- — 
brace this plan. They often bring up their children'to - 
the age of ten or twelve, and when they come to be ufe- 
ful, they. are fnatched away by this malady, to the great 
lofs of their parents, and detriment of the public, 

The Britth legiflature has of Jate years fhewn great 
attention to the prefervation of infantelives, by fupport- 
ing the foundling hofpital; &c. But we will venture to 
fay, if one-tenth part’ of the fums laid out in fupporting 
that inftitution, had been beftowed towards promoung 
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without thinking of any improvement. We only mean 
this as a hint to the humane and public-fpirited. Should 
fuch a {cheme.be approved, a proper plan might eafily 
be laid down for the execution of it. ? sii 

But as public plans are very difficult to bring about, 
and often, by the felfifh views and mifconduét of thofe 
eptrufted with the execution of them,.fail of anfwer 
ing the noble purpofes: for avhich they were defigned 5 
we fhall,. therefore, point out fome other mee 
which: 
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which»the benefits:of inoculation may be extended’to. the 
poor. a). , f Ts | 
Phere is no doubt. but, inoculatots will daily become 

more, numerous, ..We would, therefore, have every 
-parifh in Britain to allow one of them a fmallaanual fa- 
dary. for inoculating all the children, of the: parith ata 
_Proper-ages This might be done at a very trifling ex- 
pence, and it would enable every one to enjoy the bene- 
fit -of this falurary. invention. 

Two. things chiefly operate to prevent the progre{s of 
} inoculation. . The one is a with. to put the evil day as 
(far off as pofible... This is a principle in our nature; 
i and.as inoculation feems rather to be anticipating a future 
eevil,. it is no. wonder mankind are fo averfe tovir. But 
)thisobjection is fufficiently. antwered by the. fuccef, 
‘Who in his fenfes. would not prefer a lefler evil to-day 
€0 a greater to-morrow, , provided they were equally 
ccertain? — fie 7 
_.. The other cbftacle is the fear of reflections. This has 
aa. Very. creat weight wich the bulk of mankind. Should © 
tthe child die, they think the world would blame them. 
‘Dhis they canaot bear. . Here lies the difficulty ; and, | 
till that be removed, inoculation will make but fmall 
pprogrefs. . Nothing however can remove it but cuftom. 
MMake the practice fathionable, and all obdje&tions will 
oon vanith.  It,is fathion alone that has led the multi- 
jude fince the beginning of the world, and will lead 
hem tothe end. We mult, therefore, call upon the 
ore enlightened part of mankind to fet a pattern to the 
eeft.,. Their example, though it may for fome time meet 
Hith-oppofition, willac¢ length prevail, 

I am aware. ofan objection to.this practice from the 
“pence with whichit. may, be attended: this Is ealily 
bviated. -.We,do not mean that every parith ought to 
¥ a Sutton or a Dimfdale as inoculators., ‘Chefe 
ve by their fucce(s. already. recommended themfelves 
crowned heads, and,are beyond the vulgar reach; but 
We NOt Others an-equal chance to fucceed? They cers 
ainly have, Let them make the fame trial, andthe dif. 
Wines. \will foomvanith. here is not a pari(h, and 
dly-a.village-in Britain, deftiture of fome perfon.who 
outlay i can 
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can bleed. But this isa far more difficult operation, ard 
requires both more fkill and dexterity than inoculatiori. 

The perfons to whom we would chiefy recommend 
the performance of this operation are the clergy. Moft 
of them know fomething of medicine. Almoft all of 
them bleed, and can order a purge, which are all the 
qualifications neceffary for the praétice of inoculation. 
The priefts among the lefs enlightened Indians perform 
this office, and why fhould a Chriftian teacher think 
himfelf above ir? Sutely the bodies of men, as well as 
their fouls, merit a part of the paftor’s care; at leaft the 
greateft Teacher who ever appeared among men, feems 
to have thought fo. 

Should all other methods fail, we would recommend 
it to parents to perform the operation themfelves. Let 
them take any method of ‘communicating the difeafe 
they pleafe; provided the fubje&ts be healthy, and ofa — 
proper age, they will feldom fail to fucceed to their 
wifh. I have known many inftances even of mothers — 
performing the operation, and never fo much as heard — 
‘of one bad confequence. A planter in one of the Weft 
india iflands is faid to have inoculated with his own hand, 
in one year, three hundred of his flaves, who, notwith- 
{landing the warmth of the climate, and other unfavour- 
able circumftances, all did well, Common mechanics — 
have often, to my knowledge, performed the operation © 
‘with as good fuccefs as phyficians. We do not, however, — 
mean to difcourage thofe who have it-in their power, 
‘from employing people of {kill to inoculate their children, ~ 
and attend:them while under the difeafe ; but only to — 
fhew, that where fuch cannot be had, the operation ought — 
net upon that account to be neglected. 

‘Initead of multiplying arguments to recommend this — 
practice, I fhall juft beg leave to mention the method — 
which I took with my own fon, then an only child, — 
After giving him twe gentle purges, I ordered the nurfe — 
to take a bit of thread which had been previoufly wet — 
with frefh matter from a pock, and to lay it upon his arm, 
covering it with a piece of fticking-platter. This Te= 
mained on fix or feven days, till it was rubbed off by es, 
accident. At the ufual time the fmall-pox made their 
- - 13 appearance, — 
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- @ppearance, and were exceedingly favourable. Surely 
this, which is all that is generally neceflary, may be done 
without any fkill in medicine. ; 

We have been the more. full on this fubjed becaufe 
the benefits of inoculation cannot be extended to fociety 
by any other means than making the practice general. 
While it is confined to a few, it muft prove hurtful to 

_thewhole.» By means of it the contagior is .fpread, and 
is communicated to many who might otherwife never 
have had the difeafe.. Accordingly it is found that 
nearly the fame number die of the {mall-pox now as be- 
fore inoculation was introduced; and this important dif- 
covery, by which alone more lives might be faved than 
by all: the endeavours of the Faculty, is in a great mea- 
fure loit by its benefits not being extended to the whole 
community *. : 

The {pring and autumn have been ufually reckoned 
the moft proper feafons fer inoculation, on account of 

the weather being then moft temperate ; but it ought to 

‘be confidered that thefe are generally the mot unhealthy 

_ feafons of the whole year. Undoubtedly the beft prepa- 

ration for the difeafe is a previous good ftate of health. 

TD have always obferved that children in particular are 

more fickly towards the end of fpring and autumn than at 

vany other time of the year. On this aceount, as well as 
for the advantage of cool air, 1 would propoie winter as 
the mott proper feafon for inoculation ; though on every 
other confideration, the {pring would feem to be pres 
ferables «iad) aviv. ras al ag 

The moft proper age for inoculation is between three 

and five. Many approve of inoculating on the breaft, 
and where no circuniftances: forbid this practice, I have 

“no objection to it. Children, however, are more liable 

/t0 convulfions at this time than afterwards ; befides, the 

| anxiety of the mother or nurfe, fhould the child be in 

| danger, would not fail to heighten it by {poiling the milk. 

~ Children who have conftitutional difeafes, mult never- 
WER 0 BeOS FT) We Hi ine Sood ao , , 

ee Byfa well-laid plan. for extending inoculation, more lives 

(Beall Beis i mall expence,, than are at prefent preferyed 

re Bidp fin eo $ in England, which colt the public fuch an 
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thelefs be inoculated. It will often mend the habit of 
body ; but ought to be performed at a time when they 
are moft healthy. Accidental difeafes fhould always be 
removed before inoculation. 

It is generally thought neceffary to regulate, the diet 
for fome time before the difeafe be communicated. In 
children, however, great alteration in diet is feldom ne- 
ceffary, their food being commonly of the moft fimple 
and wholefome kind, as milk, water-pap, weak broths, 
bread, light pudding, mild roots, and white meats. 

But children who have been accuftomed to a richer 
diet, who are of a grofs habit, or abound with bad hu- 
mours, ought to be put upon a fpare diet before they are 
inoculated. Their food fhould be of a light cooling 
nature, and their drink whey, better-milk, and fuch like. 

. We would recommend no other medicinal preparation 
. but two or three mild purges, which ought to be fuited 
“tothe age and ftrength of the patient. The fuccefs of 
inoculators does not depend on the preparation of their — 
patients, but on their management of them while under 
the difeafe. Their conflant care is to keep them cool, 
and their bodies gently open, by which means the fever — 
is kept low, and the eruption greatly lefflened. Fhe dan-— 
ger is feldom great when the puftules are few; and their 
“number is generally in proportion to the fever which — 
precedes and attends the eruption. Hence the chief fe-_ 
“eret of inoculation confilts in regulating the eruptive — 
fever, which generally may be kept {ufficiently low by the — 
“methods mentioned above. — ; 
The regimen during the difeafe is in all refpects the 
fame as under the natural fmall-pox. The patient mutt - 
be kept cool, his diet fhould be light, and his drink weak — 
and diluting, &c. Should any bad fymptoms appear, 
which is feldom the cafe, they muft be treated in the— 
fame way as directed in the natural fimall-pox. Purging 
“js not lefs neceflary after the fmall-pox by inoculation, — 
‘than in the natural way, and ought by no means to be’ 
neglected. | sitio : 

T have already hinted how great a misfortune it was, — 
“that indculation was firft introduced into this country as 
‘a medical operation. Had Lady Wortiey Montacue 
bean pi brought — 
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brought it in as a fafhion, her own noble example and 
that of her friends would foon have rendered it popular ; 
but while it remains in the hands of the Faculty, it cannot 
be generally beneficial to mankind. Though the prac- 
itice lays claim to the greateft antiquity, it is nowhere 
“confined to medical men, in the ftrict fenfe of the word, 
butin Europe. Mr. Horwe tu fays, that, in India, it is 
next toa miracle to hear that one ina million fails of re- 
ceiving the infection, or fuffers any injury from it, al- 
though the bufinefs of inoculation is there performed by 
the bramins or priefts. 
Though their practice, as defcribed by this very can- 
did and fenfible writer, is blended with much fuperftition, 
and the parade of ufelefs formalities, yet their fuccefs 
- proves it to be fubftantially good, and that their conduct 
is in that refpect highly laudable. Didthe clergy of Eu- 
rope follow their conduc in the effential part, inoculation 
would foon become general, and millions of lives would 
-be annually faved. What a fhame that chriftian paftors, 
whofe mafter went about curing difeafes, thould. fuffer 
_ themfelves to be fo far outdone by the difciples of Con- 
Fucius! I feel a pleafure in doing juftice to a few of 
our clergy, who have taken the lead in this career of 
_ humane exertion; and I hope the influence of their 
example will fpread itfelf among the whole order of their 
clerical brethren. keaee 
It is evident, from the fuccefs of the bramins, that 
medical fkill is by no means neceflary for the inoculation 
of the fmall-pox. They adminifter no medicine either 
before or after the operation, and only enjoin abftinence 
from certain articles of diet, which they think might 
“prove injurious to the patient. They lay the whole 
firefs upon what they confider as a proper regimen, both 
previous to the eruption, and during its continuance ; 
fand though fome, even of their few reftritions, appear 
‘to me unneceffary, yet I will venture to affert, that a 
| Proper regimen is all that is requifite for the fuccefsful 
‘inoculation of the fmall-pox. 
1am old enough to remember the time when the fuc- 
ecefs of inoculation was fuppofed to be entirely owing to 
tthe preparation. of the body, as it was called; but lam 
Paver: Qa convinced 
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convinced that fuch preparation always has done, and 
{till does more harm than good, The body cannot be 
be better prepared to meet a difeale, than by being in 
good health. Medicine may cure a difeafe ; but it can- 
not: mend good health. When a_perfon enjoys this 
blefling, he ought never to meddle with medicine on 
any account whatever. 

_ Should the clergy decline the benevolent and chriftian- 
like office propofed, I have already exprefled my opi- 
nion that the {tate ought to undertake it; and the opera- 
tors T would recommend, are mothers. A fmall pre- 
mium to a mother for every child the either inoculated 
herfelf, or caufed to be inoculated, would foon render the 
practice general; and then no premium would be necef- 
fary. I will venture to fay, that ten fhillings per head 
would be a fuffictent inducement to mothers in an hum- 
ble fphere to inoculate their children. I take it for 
granted that perfons in a higher rank do fo already. 

Let me-now afk, whether the trifling premium pro- 
pofed can be put in competition with the immenfe ad- 
vantages that would refult from it; with the number of 
lives that would be faved, and with the improvement ir 
muft make, not only in the looks, but in the conftitutions 
of the great body of the people? Numbers of conjfti- 

tutions are ruined by the f{mall-pox, even when it does 
not prove immediately fatal; and how many more do 
we meet with, who are left by its ravages mere fpectacles 
of deformity ? It was the defire of preventing the latter 
which. gave rife to inoculation, and I believe no man of 
common fenfe will deny, that whatever can improve the 


human face, as well as the human form, is deferving of © 


the greateft encouragement and attention. 


The new method of vaccine thoculation has my warmetft wifhes 


for its ultimate fuccefs. ‘Fhe eafe, fafety, and fimplicity of the 


procefs are ftrong circumftances in its favour; but time 
alone can eftablifh its efficacy, Should it prove a certain pre- 


 -ventive againit catching the infeétion in the natural way, 


the promulgators of fo valuable a difcovery will be juftly en- 
titled to a very high rank among the benefactors of the human _ 


race. bo pe 
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COBRA OOO. 
OF THE MEASLES. 
9 feos meafles appeared in Europe about the fame 


! time with the fmall-pox, and have a ereat affinity 
to that difeafe. They both came from the fame quarter 
of the world, are both infectious, and feldom attack the 
fame perfon more than once. The meafles are moft 
common in the fpring feafon, and generally difappear tn 
fummer. The difeafe itfelf| when properly managed, 
feldom proves fatal ; but its confequences are often very 
troublefome. <4 
CAUSE. This difeafe, like the fmall-pox, pro- 
ceeds from infection, and is more or lefs dangerotfs ac 
cording to the conftitution of the patient, the feafon of 
the year, the climate, &c. . , 
SYMPTOMS. The meafles, like other feverss 
are preceded by alternate fits of heat and cold, with fick, 
nefs, and lofs of appetite. The, tongue is white, but 
generally moift. There is a fhort cough, a heavinefs of 
the head and eyes, drowfinefs, and a running at the nofe, 
Sometimes, indeed, the cough does not come before thé 
eruption has appeared. There is an inflammation and 
heat in the eyes, accompanied with a defluxion of tharp 
rheum, and great acutcnefs of fenfarioa, fo that they can- 
not bear the light without pain. . The eye-lids frequently 
{well fo as to occafion blindnefs. The patient generally 
complains of his throat ; and a vomiting or loofenefs often 
precedes the eruption. The {tools in children are common- 
ly greenifh; they complain of an itching of the {kin, and are 
remarkably peevifh. Bleeding at the nofe is common, 
both before and in the progrefs of the difeafe. : 
_ About the fourth day, fmall fpots, refembling flea- 
bites, appear, firft upon the face, then upon the breaft, 
and afterwards on the extremities: thefe may be diftin- 
guifhed from the fmall-pox by their {carcely rifing above 
the fkin. The fever, cough, and difficulty of breathing, 
inftead of being removed by the eruption, as in the 
fmall-pox, are rather increafed; but the vomiting gene- 
rally ceafes, / 
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About the fixth or feventh day from the time of fick- 
ening, the meafles begin to turn pale on the face, and 
afterwards upon the body ; fo that by the ninth day they 
entirely difappear. The fever, however, and difficulty 
of breathing, often continue, efpecially if the patient has 
been kept upon too hot a regimen. —Petechize, or purple 
f{pots, may likewife be occafioned by this error. 

, A violent loofenefs fometimes fucceeds the meafles; 
in which cafe the patient’s life is in imminent danger. 

Such as die of the meafles, generally expire abour the 
ninth day from the invafion, and are commonly carried 
off by a peripneumony, or inflammation of the lungs. 

The moft favourable fymptoms are a moderate loofe- 
nefs, a moift fkin, and a plentiful difcharge of urine. 

_When the eruption fuddenly falls in, and the patient is 
feized with a delirium, he is in the greateft danger, If 
the meafles turn too foon of a pale colour, it is an un- 
favourable fymptom, as are alfo great weaknefs, vomit- 
ing, reftleffnels, and difficulty of fwallowing. Purple or 
black fpots appearing among the meafles, are very un- 
favourable. When a continual cough, with hoarfenefs, 
fucceeds the difeafe, there is reafon to fufpeét an ap- 
proaching confumption of the lungs. ; 
Our bufinefs in this difeafe is to affift Nature, by pro- 
per cordials, in throwing out the eruption, if her efforts 

be too languid; but when they are too violent, they muft 

be reftrained by evacuations, and cool diluting liquors, 
&c. We ought likewife to endeavour to appeafe the 
moft urgent fymptoms, as the cough, reftleffnefs, and 
difficulty of breathing. , | 

REGIMEN. The cool regimen is neceffary here’ 
as well as in the fmall-pox.. The food too mutt be light, 
and the drink diluting. Acids, however, do not aniwer 
fo well in the meafles as in the fmall-pox, as they tend — 
to exafperate the cough. Small-beer likewife, though a — 
good drink in the fmali-pox, is here improper. The moft — 
fuitable liquors are decoétions of liquorice with marfh- — 
mallow roots and farfaparilla, infufions of linfeed or of © 
the flowers of elder, balm-tea, clarified whey, barley- — 
water, and fuch like. Thefe, if the patient be coftive, — 
may be fweetened with honey ; or, if that fhould difagreé — 
with the ftemach, a little manna may occafionally be 
added to them. . 
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MEDICINE. The meafles being an inflam- 


matory difeafe, without any critical difcharge of matter, 
as in the imall-pox, bleeding is commonly neceffary, 
efpecially when the fever runs high, with difficulty of 
_ breathing, and great oppreffion of the breaft. Bur if the 
» difeafe be of a mild kind, bleeding may be omitted *. 
Bathing. the fect and legs frequently in lukewarm 
‘water both.tends to abate the violence of the fever, and 
(to promote the eruption. i 
The patient is often greatly relieved *by yomiting. 
When there is a tendency this way,it ought to be promoted 
_ by drinking Jukewarm water, or weak camomile-tea. 
When the cough is very troublefome, with drynefs of 
the throat, and difficulty of breathing, the patient may 
-hold his head over the fleam of warm water, and draw 
) the {team into his lungs. | : 
He may jikewife lick a little fpermaceti and fugar- 
_¢andy pounded together ; or take now and then a fpoon- 
ful of the oil of fweet almonds, with fugar-candy diffolved - 
Gn it. Thefe will foften the throat, and relieve the tick. 
ling cough. | : Q 
- Ifat the turn of the difeafe the fever affumes new vi- 


| patient muft be bled according to his ftrength, and blitt- 
| ering-plafters applied, with a view to prevent the load. 
| from being thrown on the lungs, where, if an infamma- 
tion fhould fix itfelf, the patient’s life will be in imminent 
| danger. | j 
In cafe the meafles thould fuddenly difappear, it will 
be neceffary to purfue the fame method which we have. 
_tecommended when the fmall-pox recede. The patient 
mutt be fupported with wine and cordials. Biiftering- 
platters muft be applied to the legs and arms, and the 
body rubbed all over with warm flannels, Warm poul- 
| peas may likewile be applied to the feet and palms of the - 
nds. 
- When purple or black fpots appear, the patient’s 
drink fhould be fharpened ih faite of Fe and if 
the putrid fymptoms increafe, the Peruvian bark mut 


_ ™ Ido not know any difeafe wherein bleeding is more neceffiar 

than in the meafles, efpecially when the fips hoa high ; inthis 
cafe 1 have always found it relieve the patient, Ps 
Q4 WEES Moet: 
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| gour, and there appears great danger of fuffocarion, the — 
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be adminiftered in the fame manner as dire@ted in the 
{mall- pox. 

Opiates are fometimes neceffary, but fhould never be 
given except in cafes of extreme reftleffnefs, a violent 
loofenefs, or when the cough is very troublefome. For 
children, the fyrup of poppies is fuficient. A tea-{poon- 
ful or two may be occafionally given, according to the 
patient’s age, or the violence of the fymptoms. 

_ After the meafles are gone off, the patient ought to be 
purged. ‘This may be conducted in the fame manner as 
directed in the fmall- pox. 

If a violent loofenefs fucceed the meafles, it may be 
checked by taking for fome days a gentle dofe of rhubarb 
in the morning, and an opiate over night; but if 
thefe do not remove it, bleeding will feldom fail to have 
that effect. | 

- Patients recovering after the meafles fhould be careful | 
what they eatordrink. Their food for fome time ought 
to be lightyand in {mall quantities, and their drink di- 
luting, and rather of an opening nature, as butter-milk, 
whey, and fuch like. They ovghtalfo to beware of ex- 
pofing themfelves too foon to the cold air, left a fuffoca- 
ting catarrh, an afthma, or a confumption of the lungs, 
fhould enfue. . | 

Should a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and 
other fymptoms of a confumption,’ remain after the 
meafles, fmall quantities of blood may be frequently let at 

roper intervals, as the patient’s itrength and conftitution 
will permit. He ought likewife to drink affes’ milk, to 
remove to a free air, if ina large town, and to ride daily 
on horfeback. He muft keep clofe to a diet confifting 
of milk and. vegetables; and laftly, if thefe do not 
fucceed, let him remove to a warmer climate *. . 


* Attempts have been made to communicate the meafles, as — 
well as the fma!l-pox, by inoculation, and we make no doubt but — 
jn time the practice may fucceed. Dr. Home of Edinburgh fayss 
he communicated the difeafe by the blood. Others have tried this 
method, and have not, found. it fucceed. Some think the difeafe © 
would be more certainly communicated by rubbing the fkin of a 
patient who has the meailes with cotton, and afterwards applying 
the cotton to a wound as in the imall-pox; while others recom 
mend a bit of flannel which had been applied to the patient’s — 
{kin all the time of ‘the difeafe, to be afterwards laid upon the 


arm or leg of the perfon to whom the infeGtion is to be spemeei 
, : Catcde © 
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The fcarlet fever is fo called from the colour of the 


_ patient’s fkin, which appears asif ic were tinged with red 


wine. Ic happens atany feafon of the year, bur is moft 


“common towards the end of fummer: at which time it 


often feizes whole families; children and young perfons 
are moft fubject to ite . 

It beoins like other fevers, with coldnefs and fhiver- 
ing, without any violent ficknefs. Afterwards the {kin 
is covered with red fpots, which are broader, more florid, 
and le{s uniform than the meafles. They continue two 
or three days, and then difappear; after which the cuticle, 
or {carf-fkin, falls off. 

There is feldom any occafion for medicine in this dif- 


—eafe, The patient ought, however, to keep within doors, 
to abftain from fiefh, {trong liquors, and cordials, and to 
drink freely of cool diluting liquors. If the fever runs 


high, the body muft be kept gently open by emollient 
clyfters, or {mall dofes of nitre and rhubarb. A fcruple 


_ ofthe former, with five grains of the latter, may be taken 


thrice a-day, or oftener, if neceffary. aa 
- Children and young perfons are fometimes feized at 


_ the beginning of this difeafe with a, kind of ftupor and 


epileptic fits. Inthis cafe, the feet and legs fhould be 


bathed in warm water, a large blifering-plafter applied 


to the neck, and a dofe of the fyrup of poppies given — 
every night tilithe patient recovers *. 

_ The tearlet fever, however, is not always of fo mild 
anature. It is fometmes attended with putrid or malig- 
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€ated. here is no doubt but this difeafe, as well as the fmall-pox, 


may be communicated various ways; the moft probable, however, 
is either from cotton rubbed upon the fkin, as mentioned above, or. 
by introducing a little of the fharp humour which diftils trom the 
eyes of the patient into the blood. It is agreed on all hands, that 
fuch patients as have been inoculated had the difeafe very mildly; 
we therefore with the prattice were more general, as the meafles 
have of late become very fatal. . 

“ ° Sydenham. 
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nant fymptoms, in which cafe it is always dangerous. In 
the malignant {carlet fever, the patient is not only affected 
with coldnefs: and fhivering, but with languor, ficknefs, 
and great oppreffion ; to thefe fucceed exceffive heat, 
nauiea, and vomiting, with a forenefs of the throat; the 
pulfe is extremely quick, but fmall and deprefied ; the 
breathing frequent and laborious; the fkin hot, but not 
quite dry ; the tongue moift, and covered with a whitifh 
mucus ; the tonfils inflamed and ulcerated. When the 
eruption appears, it brings no relief: on the contrary, 
the fymptoms generally grow worfe, and freth ones come 
on, as purging, delirium, &c. 

Whentthis difeafe is miftaken for a fimple inflamma- 
tion, and treated with repeated bleedings, purging and 
cooling medicines, it generally proves fatal. The only 
medicines that can be depended on in this cafe, are cor= 
dials and antifeptics, as the Peruvian bark, wine, fnake- 
root, and the like, The treatment muft be in general 
fimilar to that of the putrid fever, or @f the malignant 
ulcerous fore throat*, ' 


OF THE BILIOUS FEVER. 


When a continual, remitting, or intermitting fever is 
accompanied with a frequent or copious evacuation of 
bile, ether by vomit or ftool, the fever is denominated 
bilious. In Britain the bilious fever generally makes 
its appearance about the end of fummer, and ceafes to- — 
wards the approach of winter. It is moft frequent and — 
fatal in warm countries, efpecially where the foil is — 
marfhy, and when great rains are fucceeded by fultry — 
heats. Perfons who work without doors, lie in camps, — 
or who are expofed to the night-air, are moft liable to this — 
kind of fever. : | 

* Inthe year 1774, during winter, a very bad fpecies of this 
fever prevailed in Edinburgh. It raged chiefly among young — 
people. The eruption was generally accompanied with a quinfey, — 
and the inflammatory fymptoms were fo blended with others of a_ 
putrid nature, as to render the treatment of the difeafe very diffe _ 
cult. Many of the patients, towards the decline of the fever, were 
affliéted with large fwellings of the fubmaxillary glands, and not a 
few had a fuppuration in one or both ears. if 


es 
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If there are fymptoms of inflammation at the beginning : 
cof this fever, it will be neceffary to bleed, and to put the 
rpatient upon the cool diluting regimen recommended in the 
‘inflammatory fever. The faline draught may likewife be 
(frequently admimitered, and the patient’s body kept open 
tby clyfters or mild purgatives. But if the fever fhould 
rremit or intermit, bleeding will feldom be neceflary. 
lI this cafe a vomit may be adminiftered, and, if the 
sbody be bound, a gentle purge; after which the Peru- 
yvian bark will generaliy complete the cure. 

In cafe of a violent loofenefs, the patient muft be fup- 
sported with chicken broths, jellies of hartfhorn, and the 
jlike ; and he may ufe the white decociton for his ordinary 
‘drink *. Ifa bloody flux fhould accompany this fever, 
it muft be treated in the manner recommended under the 
varticle Dyfentery. 

When there is a burning heat, and the patient does not 
i{weat, that evacuation may be promoted by giving 
whim, three or four times a-day, a table-fpoonful of 
MMindererus’s fpirit + mixed in a cup of his ordinary 
ddrink. 

If the bilious fever be attended with the nervous, ma- 
Mlignant, or putrid fymptoms, which is fometimes the 
ccafe, the patient muit be treated in the fame manner as 
directed under thefe difeafes. 
_ After this fever, proper care is neceflary to prevent 
arelapfe. For this purpole the patient, efpecially to- 

ards the end of autumn, ought to continue the ufe of 
the Peruvian bark for fome time after he is well. He 
ould'likewife abftain from all trafhy fruits, new liquors, 
nd every kind of flatulent aliment. 

Though few fevers bear bleeding better than that 
hich accompanies the meafles, yet the ‘lancet is not to 
ufed at random, and without a {trict attention to the 
ogrefs of the difeafe. If the tymptoms run high, with 
a full, hard pulfe, and other figns of inflammation, bieed~ 
ng will be proper, but not otherwife. | 
Ihave looked at fevers, as well as at other diforders, for. 
many years: yet, were any one to afk me, what was good 


* See Appendix, White Decoion. . : 
T Sec Appendix, Spirit of Mindererus. 
for 
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_ fora fever, I could not tell him, without ‘knowing the 
particulars of the patient’s cafe, There cannot bea. 
grofier error than that of prefcribing to the general name 
of a difeafe, though thonfands of people in this country 
{wallow drugs every day on no better ground, 

Nor are the inhabitants of Britain the only dupes to 
this notion. I had a patient very lately, a young man 
from a neighbouring kingdom, who, after confulting me 
for his. own complaints, which were chiefly imaginary, = 
requefted that I would prefcribe for his father and bro-= 
ther; neither of whom I had ever feen. When I told 
him the abfurdity of doing it, he went away feemingly 
much difappointed, and, I dare fay, with. a far lower 
opinion of my abilities than he had conceived from report. 


Pe ees Satie 9 Gb 
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| PIRES * | 


pes difeafe, which in fome parts of Britain is called — 
the rofe, attacks perfons at any period of life, but is’ 
moft common between the age of thirty and forty. — 
Perfons of a fanguine or plethoric habit are moft liable ~ 
to it. It often attacks young people, and pregnant wo- — 
men; and fuch as have once been afflicted with it.are 
very liable to have it again. Sometimes it is a primary 
difeafe, and at other times.only a fymptom of fome other 
malady. Every part of the body is liable to be attacked 
by an eryfipelas, but it moft frequently feizes the legs or 
- face, efpecially the latter. It is moft common in autumn, - 
or when hot weather is fucceeded by cold and wet. 
‘CAUSES.——-The eryfipelas may. be occafioned by 
violent paffions or affeCtions of the mind; as fear, anger, 
&c. When the body has been heated to a great degrees 
and is immediately expoted to the cold air, fo that the 
perfpiration is fuddenly checked, an eryfipclas will often 
énfue *. It may alfo be occahoned by drinking to ¢ * 
| | cels, 


* The country people in many parts of Britain call this difeafe ” 

a blaff, and imagine it proceeds from foul air, or ill wind, as 
they term it. The truth is, they often ‘lie down to reft a 5 
; wie ay 
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ieefs, by continuing too long in a warm bath, or by any 

thing that overheats the blood. If any of the natural eva- 
cuations be obftructed, or in too fmall quantity, it may 
veaufe an eryfipelas. The fame effec will follow from 
ithe ftoppage of artificial evacuations; as iffues, fetons, 
tor the like. 

SYMPTOMS.——The eryfipelas attacks with a fhi- 
}vering, thirft, lofs of ftrength, pain inthe head and back, 
| heat, reftleffnefs, and a quick pulfe; to which may be 
sadded vomiting, and fometimes a delirium. On the 
{ fecond, third, or fourth day, the part fwells, becomes 
¢ red, and fmall puftules appear; at which time the fever 
& generally abates. 7 

When the eryfpelas feizes the foot, the parts conti- 
¢ guous f{well, the fkin fhines ; and, if the pain be violent, 
iit will afcend to the leg, and will not bear to be touched, 
When it attacks the face, it fwells, appears red, and 
tthe fkin 1s covered with fmall puftules filled with clear 
‘water. One or both eyes are generally clofed witha 
ifwelling ; and there is a difficulty of breathing. If the 
t mouth and noftrils be very dry, and the patient drawfy, 
tthere is reafon to fufpe& an inflammation of the brain. ~ 
. If the eryfipelas affects the breaft, it {wells and becomes 
(exceedingly hard, with great pain, and is apt to fuppu- 
trate. There isa violent pain in the arm-pit on the fide 
saffected, where an abfcefg is often formed. 

_Ifina day or two the fwelling fubfides, the heat and ~ 
ppain abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, and 
tthe cuticle breaks and falls off in fcales, the danger is over. 

The event of this difeafe depends greatly upon the 
(conftitution of the patient. It is feldom dangerous ; but 
\when the conftitution is bad, the legs will fometimes 
{well to a prodigious fize, and the cure prove extremely 
cult. It has often proved fatal to people in the de- 

of life, who, were of a fcorbutic habit, or whofe 
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when warm and fatigued, upon the damp ground, where they 
fall afleep, and lie fo long as to catch cold, which occafions the 
eryfipelas. This difeafe may indeed proceed from other canfes, 
but we may venture to fay, that nine times out of ten it i$ occa>"- 
fioned ” cold caught after the body has beea greatly heated or 

gued. 7 
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humours were vitiated by irregular living, or unwhole- 
fome diet. 

When the eryfipelas is large, deep, and affects a very 
fenfible part of the body, the danger is great. If the 
red colour changes into a livid or black, it will end ina 
mortification. Sometimes the inflammation cannot be 
difcufled, but comes to a fuppuration; in which cafe 
fittulas, a gangrene, or mortification, often enfue. 

Such as die of this difeafe are commonly carried off — 
by the fever, which is attended with difficulty of breath- 
ing, and fometimes, with a delirium and great drowfinefs, 
They generally die about the feventh or eighth day. 

REGIMEN. In the eryfipelas the patient muft 
neither be kept too hot nor too cold, as either of thefe — 
extremes will tend to make it retreat, which is always — 
to be guarded againit. When the difeafe is mild, it will 
-be fufficient to’ keep the patient within doors, without — 
confining him to his bed, and to promote the perfpira- — 
tion by diluting liquors, &c. | . ; 

The diet ought to be flender, and of a moderately | 
cooling and moiftening quality, as groat-gruel, panado,. — 
chicken or barley broth, with cooling herbs and fruits, 
&c. avoiding flefh, fifh, ftrong drink, fpices, pickles, — 
and all other things that may heat and inflame the blood ; — 
the drink may be barley-water,. an infufion of elder- — 
flowers, common whey, and fuch like. } 

But if the pulfe be low, and the fpirits funk, the patient 
mutt be fupported with negus, and other things of a cor=_ 
dial nature. His food may be fago-gruel, with a little 
~ wine, and nourifhing broths, taken in fmall quantities, © 
and often repeated. Great care, however, muft be taken 
not to overheat him. 4 

MEDICINE.——TIn this difeafe much mifehief is 
often done by medicine, efpecially by external applica- 
tions. People, when they fee an inflammation, imme- 
diately think that fomething ought to be applied to it. 
This indeed is neceflary in large phlegmons ; but in an 
eryfipelas the fafer courfe is to apply nothing. Almoft 
all ointments, falves, and plafters, being of a greafy na- 
ture, tend rather to obftruét and repel, than promote any 
difcharge from the part. Atthe beginning of this dif- 


eafe, it is neither fafe to promote a fuppuration, nor t 
| re 
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repel the matter too quickly, The eryfipelas in. many 
refpects refembles the gout, and isto be treated with the 
ereateft caution, Fine wool, or very foft flannel, are the 
fafeft applications to the part. Thefe not only defend it 
from the external air, but likewife promote the perfpira- 
tion, which has a great tendency to carry off the difeafe. 
In Scotland the common people generally apply a mealy 
_ Cloth to the parts affected, which is far from being im- 
proper. 

Ic is common to bleed in the eryfpelas; but this like- 
wife requires caution. If, however, the fever be high, 
the pulfe hard and ftrong, and the patient vigorous, it 
will be proper to bleed ; but the quantity muft be regu- 
lated by thefe circumftances, and the operation repeated 
as the fymptoms may require. If the patient has been 
accuftomed to ftrong liquors, and the difeafe attacks his 

_ bead, bleeding is abfolutely neceffary. 
_ Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water, when the difeafe attacks the face or brain, has an 
wexcellent effect. It tends to make a derivation from the 
_ head, and feldom fails to relieve the patient. When bath- 
ling proves ineffectual, poultices, or fharp finapifms, may 
be applied to the foles of the feet, for the fame purpofe. 
In cafes where bleeding is requifite, it is likewife ne- 
eeflary to keep the body open. This may be effected 
\ by emollient clyfters, or fmall dofes of nitre and rhubarb, 
‘Some indeed recommend very large dofes of nitre in the 
teryfipelas; but nitre feldom fits eafy on the ftomach 
‘when taken in large dofes. It is, however, one of the 
\beft medicines when, the fever and inflammation -run 
thigh. Half adrachm of it, with four or five grains of 
trhubarb, may be taken in the patient’s ordinary drink, 
three or four times a day. 
© When the eryfipelas leaves the extremities, and feizes 
the head, fo as to occafion a delirium or {tupor, it is abfo- 
lutely neceffary to open the body. If clyfters and mild 
urgatives fail to have this effect, ftronger ones muft be 
en. Bliftering-plafters. mutt likewife be applied to 
neck, or behind the ears, and fharp cataplafms laid to 
he foles of the feet, 
‘When the inflammation cannot be difcuffed, and the 
rt hasa tendency to ulcerate, ir will then be proper 
ay: 15 to 
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to promote fuppuration, which may be done by the 
application of ripening poultices, with faffron, warm 
fomentations, and fuch like, 

When the ‘black, livid; or blue colour of the part 
fhews a tendency to mortification, the Peruvian bark — 
muft be adminiftered. It may be taken along with acids, 7 
as recommended in the fmall-pox, or in any other form — 
more agreeable to the patient. It muft not, however, © 
be trifled with, as the patient’s life is at take.» A drachm | 
may be given every two hours, if the fymptoms be 
threatening, and cloths dipped in warm camphorated ~ 
fpirits of wine, or the tinéture of myrrh and aloes, may = 
be applied to the part, and frequently renewed. It may | 
likewife be proper in this cafe to apply poultices of the — 
bark, or to foment the part affected with a ftrong de- 
coction of it. 

In what is commonly called the /cordutic eryfipelas, 
which continues for a confiderable time, it will only be 
neceflary to give gentle laxatives, and {uch things as pu- 
rify the blood and | promote the perfpiration, Thus, after 
the inflammation has been checked by opening medi- — 
cines, the decoétion of woods* may be drank, after 
which a courfe of bitters wil] be proper. — / 

Such as‘are liable to frequent attacks of the ange : 
ought carefully to guard againft all violent paffions ; to. 
abftain from (trong liquors, and all fat, vifcid, and highly- 
nourifhing food. ”'They fhould likewife take fufficient — 
exercife, carefully avoiding the extremes of heat or — 
cold. Their food fhould confit chiefly of milk, and 

fuch fruits, herbs, and roots, as are of a cooling quality 5 — 
and their drink ought to be fmall-beer, whey, butter-_ 
milk, and fuch like. They fhould never fuffer them-_ 
felves to be long coftive. If that cannot be prevented 
by fuitable diet, it will be proper to take frequently a 
gentle dofe of rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive elec: : 
tuary, or fome other mild purgative. a 

Though I have fo ftriétly forbidden moift applications 
in the erylipelas, yet I cannot prevail on people to leave 
them off. Whenever they fee inflammation, they think 
of fome poultice, embrocation, or fomentation, all of 


* See Appendix, Decodtion of Weeds. 
| which 
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wwhich do injury twenty times for once they are ofthe leaft 
eervice ; and ought never to be ufed unlefs where fup- 
ouration is inevitable. 

An abforbent, which takes up the moifture and cools 
the fkin, anfwers the purpofe much better. What I 
generally ufe is hair-powder, fpread upon a foft rag, and 
aaid over the parts affected. This may be renewed twice 
or thrice a-day ; and it is not to be imagined what eafe 
and comfort it gives to the patient every time. 

As the -eryfipelas refembles the gout in many refpects, 
f ought not to be rafhly tampered with. Should it be » 
driven from the part affeéted, ir may fix upon a more 
dangerous one. The alarm is generally greateft, when 

- Femoves to, or attacks the face. Ihave, however, 
ssnown tt feize upon the knee, and, after laying the bones 
ware, prove fatal. 
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)R THE PHRENITIS, ox INFLAMMATION 
OF THE BRAIN, 


HIS is fometimes a primary difeafe, but oftener only 
"a fymptom of fome other malady ; as the inflamma- 
Ty, eruptive, or {potted fever, &c. It is very com- 
bon, however, as a primary difeafe in warm climates, 
dis moft incident to perfons about the prime or vigour 
life. The paffionate, the ftudious, and thofe whofe 
rvous fyftem is irritable in a high degree, are moft 
le to it. | pe 
CAUSES,—-——This difeafe is often occafioned by 
zht-watching, efpecially when joined with hard ftudy : 
y likewife proceed from hard drinking, anger, grief, ° 
anxiety. It is often occafioned by the ftoppage of 
“€vacuations; as the bleeding piles in men, the 
omary difcharges of women, &c. Such as impru- 
uly expofe themfelves tothe heat of the fun, efpecially 
fleeping without doors in a hot feafon, with their 
R heads 
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heads uncovered, are often fuddenly feized with an in- 
flammation of the brain, fo as to awake quite delirious. 
When repellents are imprudently ufed in an eryfipelas, 
an inflammation of the brain is fometimes the confe- 
quence. It may likewife be occafioned by external in- 
juries, as blows or bruifes upon the h-ad, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The fymptoms which ufually 
precede a true inflammation of the brain are, pain of the 
head, rednefs of the eyes, a violent fluthing of the face, 
difturbed fleep, or a total want of it, great drynefs of the 
fin, coftivenefs, a retention’of urine, a fmall dropping 
of blood from the nofe, finging of the ears, and extreme 
‘fenfibility of the nervous fyftem.. 

When the inflammation is formed, the fymptoms in 
‘general are fimilar to thofe of the inflammatory fever. 
The pulfe indeed ts often weak, irregular, and trembling ; 
but fometimes it is hard and contracted. Whenthe 

- brain itfelf is inflamed, the pulfe is always foft and low; 
but when the inflammation only affects the integuments > 
of the brain, viz. the dura and pia mater, itis hard. A 
remarkable quicknels. of hearing is a common fymptom > 
of this difeafe ; but that feldom continues long. Another 
~-ufual fymptom. is a great throbbing or pulfation in the 
arteries of the neck and temples. Though the tongue 
qs often black and dry, yet the patient feldom complains 
“of thirft, and even refufés drink. The mind chiefly runs 
“upon fuch objects as have before made a deep impreffio 
~onit; and fometimes, from a fallen filence, the patient 
‘becomes all of a’fudden quite outrageous. eee 

A conftant trembling and ftarting of the tendons is an 
_ unfavourable fymptom, as are alfo a fuppreffion of urine 
a total want of fleep; a conftant fpitting; a grinding of 
the teeth ; which laft may be confidered as a kind of 
convulfion. When aphrenitis fucceeds an inflammation 
of the lungs, of thé inteftines, or of the throat, &c. it is 

- owing to a tranflation of the difeafe from thefe parts to 
the brain, and generally proves fatal. This fhews the 
neceffity of proper evacuations, and the danger of repet 

~ Jents in all inflammatory difeafes. SMUG i 

The favourable fymptoms are, a free perfptration, 
‘copious difcharge of blood from the nofe, the bleedin 
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piles, a plentiful difcharge of urine, which lets fall a copi- 
ous fediment.. Sometimes the difeafe is carried off by a 
loofenefs, and in women by an exceffive flow of the 
menfes, | 

As this difeafe often proves fatal in a few days, it re~ 
quires the moft fpeedy applications. When it is pro~ 
longed, orimproperly treated, it fometimes ends in mad- 
nefs, or a kind of flupidity, which continues for life. 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended to, 
viz. to leffen the quantity of blood in the brain, and to 
retard the circulation towards the head. 

REGIMEN.——The patient ought to be kept very 
quiet. Company, noife, and every thing that affects the 
fenfes, or dilturbs the imagination, increafes the difeafe. 
Even too much light is hurtful; for which reafon the 
patient’s chamber ought to be a little darkened, and he 
thould neither be kept too hot nor cold. It is not, how- 
“ever, neceffary to exclude the company of an agreeable 
friend, as this has a tendency to foothe and quiet the mind. 
Neither ought the patient to be kept too much in the 
dark, left it fhould occafion a gloomy melancholy, which 
1s too often the confequence of this difeafe. 

__ The patient mutt, as far as poffible, be feothed and 
humoured in everything, Contradi@tion will ruffle his 
_mind, and increafe his malady. _ Even when he calls for 
things which are not to be obtained, or which might 
prove hurtful, he is not to be politively demied them, bute 
father put off with the promife of having them as foon as 
they can be obtained, or by fome other excule. <A little 
of any thing that the mind is fec upon, though not quite 
Proper, will hurt the patient lefs than a politive refufal. 
In a word, whatever he was fond of, or ufed to be de- 
lighted with, when in health, may here be tried; as 
pleafing ftories, foft mufic, or whatever has a tendency to 
-foothe the paffions and compofe the mind. Boerhaave 
Propoles feveral mechanical experiments for this purpofe ; 
asthe foft noife of water diftilling by drops into a bafon, 
_ and the patient trying tq reckon them, &c. Any uni- 
_ form found, if low and continued, has a tendency to pro- 
_ gure fleep, and confequently may be of fervice, 
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farinaceous fubftances; as panado, and water-gruel, 
fharpened with jelly of currants, or juice of lemons, ripe 
fruits roafted or boiled, jellies, preferyes, &cc. The drink 
{mall, diluting, and cooling; as whey, barley-water, or 
decoéctions of barley and tamarinds, which latter not only 
render the liquor more palatable, but likewife more bene- 
ficial, as they are of an opening nature. 

MEDICINE. In an inflammation of the brain, 
nothing more certainly relieves the patient than a free 
difcharge of blood from the nofe. When this comes of 
its own accord, ic is by no means to be ftopped, but 
rather promoted, by applying cloths dipped in warm 
water to the part. When bleeding at the nofe does not 
happen fpontaneoufly, it may be provoked, by putting a 
{traw, or any other fharp body up the noftril. 

Bleeding in the temporal arteries greatly relieves the 
head; but as this operation cannot always be performed, © 
we would recommend in its ftead bleeding in the jugular 
veins. When the patient’s pulfe and fpirits are fo low, 
that he cannot bear bleeding with the lancet, leeches may 
be applied to thetemples. Thefe not only draw off the 
blood more gradually, but, by being applied nearer to the — 
part affected, generally give more immediate relief. 

A difcharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins is — 
likewife of great fervice, and ought by all means to be © 
promoted. If the patient has been fubject to the bleed- — 
ing piles, and that difcharge has been ftopped, every — 
-method mutt be tried to reftore it; as the application of © 
leeches to the parts, fitting over the fteams of warm © 
water, fharp clyfters, or fuppofitories made of honey, — 
aloes, and rock-falt, . a 
_ Jf the inflammation of the brain be occafioned by the © 
ftoppage of evacuations either natural or artificial, as the — 
men({es, iffues, fetons, or fuch like, all means muft be ~ 
“ufed to reftore them as foon as poffible, orto fubfticute — 


‘ others in their ftead. ; 
The patient’s body muft be kept open, by ftimulating — 
~clyfters or fmart purges; and {mall quantities of nitre . 
ought frequently to be mixed with his drink, i yy 

three 
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three drachms, or more, if the cafe be dangerous, may 
be ufed in the fpace of twenty-four hours. 

The head fhould be fhaved, and frequently rubbed with 
vinegar and rofe-water. Cloths dipped in this mixture 
may likewife be applied to the temples. The feet 

‘ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water, and 
foft poultices of bread and milk may be kept conttantly 
‘applied to them. : 

If the difeafe proves obftinate, and does not yield to 
| thefe medicines, it will be neceflary to apply a blifering- 
j plafter to the whole head. 

I muft farther obferve, that, though this fpecies of 
‘inflammation ought to be treated nearly as other inflam- 
‘matory diforders are, yet more than ordinary care fhould 
‘be ufed to keep the patient in a ftate of as much eafe, 
(compofure, and tranquillity as poffible. A ftri@ atten- 
ition to my former hints on this head will often do more 
ggood than the beft medicines, It fhould be confidered 
tthat a fore will not bear the touch of a feather, and that 
tthe nerves of an inflamed brain are ftill more unfit to en- 
cdure the leatt Irritation, without torture, and without 
cdanger, Even light, found, or whatever may make a 
{ftrong impreffion on the fenfes, is carried wich fuch rapidity 
aand force to the brain, as to increafe the inflammation, 
aand diforder the very organs by which it was conveyed, 
A docile and fenfible nurfe is, in fuch cafes, of as much 
fervice, asthe moft enlightened phyfician. | 
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HIS difeafe may be occafioned by external injuries ; 
~_ 48 blows, burns, bruifes, and the like. It may liken 
wife Proceed from dutt, quick-lime, or other fubiiances 

etting into the eyes. It is often caufed by the ftoppa f 
of cuftomary evacuations; as the healing of old (he 
ying up of iflues, the fupprefling of gentle morning 

| R 3 | ; {Weats, 
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fweats, or of the {weating of the feet, &c: “Long expo- 
fure to the night air, efpecially in cold northerly winds,’ 
or whatever fuddenly checks the perfpiration, efpecially 
after the body has been much heated, 1s very apt to caufe an 
inflammation of the eyes. Viewing fnow or other white 
bodies for a long time, or ooking ftedfaftly at the fun, a 
clear fire, or any bright object, will likewife occafion this 
malady. A fudden‘tranfition from darknefs to very 
bright light will often have the fame effect. : 
Nothing more certainly occafions an inflammation of 
the eyes than night-watching, efpecially reading or writ- 
ing by candle-light. Drinking fpirituous liquors, and. 
excefs of venery, are likewife very hurtful to the eyes, 
‘The acrid fumes of metals, and of feveral kinds of fuel, 
are alfo pernicious. Sometimes an inflammation of the 
eyes proceeds from a venereal taint, and often from a {cro- 
phulous or gouty habit. It may likewife be occafioned 
by hairs in the eye-lids turning inwards, and hurting the - 
eyes. Sometimes the difeafe is epidemic, efpecially after — 
wet feafons; and I have frequently known it prove in- — 
fectious, particularly to thofe who lived in the fame houfe — 
with the patient. It may be occafioned by moift air, or — 
living in low damp houfes, ‘efpecially in perfons who are — 
not accuftomed to fuch fituations. In children it often — 
proceeds from imprudently drying up of fcabbed heads, i 
a running behind the ears, or any other difcharge of that — 
kind. Inflammations of the eyes often fucceed the fmall. ~ 
pox or meafles, efpecially in children of a {crophulous — 
habit. — all 
 SYMPTOMS.——An inflammation of the eyes is — 
attended with acute pain, heat, rednefs, and fwelling. © 
The patient is not able to bear the light, and fometimes — 
he feels a pricking pain, as if his eyes were pierced with — 
a thorn. Sometimes he imagines his eyes are full of ~ 
motes, or thinks he fees flies dancing before him, The ~ 
eyes are filled with a fcalding rheum, which rufhes forth — 
in great quantities, whenever the patient attempts to 
look up. The pulfe is generally quick and hard, with — 
fome degree of fever. When the difeafe is violent, the — 
neighbouring parts fwell, and there is a throbbing OF — 
pulfation in the temporal arteries, &c. — 
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A flight: inflammation of ‘the eyes, efpegially from an 
external, caufe, ig eafily cured; but when. the difeafe is 
violent, and continues long, it often leaves fpecks upon 
the eyes, or dimnefs of fight, and fometimes total blind. 
nefs, | 
>. If the patient’be feized with a loofenefs, it has a good | 
effet; and when the inflammation paffes from one eye 
_ to another, as. it were by infe@tion, it is no unfavourable 
fymptom. But when the difeafe is accompanied with a 
Violent pain in the head,.and continues long, the patient 
is in danger of Jofing his fight... - pie 
REGIMEN, The diet, unlefs in fcrophulous cafes, 
can hardly be too fpare, efpecially at the beginning; 
The patient muft abftain from .every thing of a heating 
nature. His. food fhould confit chiefly of mild 
_ vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His drink may 
be barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and. fuch 
: hike. 0 he 
_Vhe paticnt’s chamber mult be darkened, or his eyes 
_ fhaded-by a cover, fo as to exclude the light, but not to 
_ prefs vpon the eyes. He fhould not look ata candle, 
_ the fire, or any luminous object ; and ought to-avoid all 
imeoke, as the fumes. of tobacco, or’ any thing that may 
caufe coughing, fneezing, or vomiting. He fhould be 
_ Kept quiet, avoiding all violent efforts, either of body or 
_ Inind, and encouraging fleep as much as poflible, . 
~ MEDICINE, This is one of:thofe difeafes 
wherein great hurt is often done by external applications, 
Almoft every perfon pretends to be pofiefied of a remedy 
for the cure of fore eyes... Thefe remedies generally 
coniilt of eye-waters and ointments, with other external 
| applications, which do’ mifchief twenty times for once 
| they do good. People ought therefore to be very cau- 
| ttous how they ufe fuch things, as even the preffure upon 
| the yes often increafes the malady, | Dat 
2 Bleeding, in a violent inflammation of the eyes, is al- 
‘ Ways neceflary, This fhould be performed as near the 
| part affected as poffible. An adule may lofe ten or 
| twelve. ounces of blood from the jugular vein, and the 
‘@peration may be repeated according to the. urgency of 
~ateal Ra 6 ER 
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the fymptoms. If it fhould not be convenient to bleed 
in the neck, the fame quantity may be let from the arm, 
or any other part of the body. 

Leeches are often applied to the temples, or under the 
eyes, with good effect. The wounds muft be fuffered 
to bleed for fome hours, and if the bleeding ftop foon, it 
may be promoted by the application of cloths dipt in 
warm water. In obftinate cafes, it will be neceffary to 
repeat this operation feveral times. 

Opening and diluting medicines are by no means to 
be neglected. The patient may take a finall dofe of 
Glauber’s falts, and cream of tartar, every fecond or 
third day, or a decoétion of tamarinds with fenna. If 
thefe be not agreeable, gentle dofes of rhubarb and nitre, 
a little of the lenitive eleCtuary, or any other mild purga- 
tive, will anfwer the fame end. The patient at the fame | 
time muft drink freely of water-gruel, tea, whey, or any 
other weak diluting liquor. He ought likewife to take, _ 
at bed-time, a large draught of very weak wine-whey, in 
order to promote perfpiration. His feet and legs muft 
frequently be bathed in lukewarm water, and his head 
‘ fhaved twice or thrice a week, and afterwards wafhed in 
cold water. This has often a remarkably good effect. 

If the inflammation does not yield to thefe evacua- 
tions, bliftering-plafters muft be applied to the temples, 
behind the ears, or upon the neck, and kept open for 
fome time by the mild bliftering-ointment. _ I have fel- — 
dom known thefe, if long enough kept open; fail to re — 
move the moft obftinate inflammation of the eyes; but 
for this purpofe it is often neceffary to continue the dif- — 
charge for feveral weeks. . ;# 

When the difeafe has been of long ftanding, I have — 
feen very extraordinary effects from a feton in the neck, — 
or between the fhoulders, efpecially the latter. Ie — 
fhould be put upwards and downwards, or in the direc- — 
tion of the fpine, and in the middle between the thoolder 
blades.. It may be dreffed twice a day with yellow bafili- — 
con. I have known patients, who had been blind fora — 
confiderable time, recover fight by means of a feton 
placed as above. When the feton is put acrofs ne 
: . neck, — 
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neck, it foon wears out, and is beth more painful and 
troublefome than between the fhoulders;. befides, it 
caves a difagreeable mark, and does not. difcharge fo 
freely. 

When the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, 
a poultice of bread and milk, foftened with {weet oil or 
frefh butter, may be applicd to them, at leaft all night; 
and they may be bathed with lukewarm milk and water 
in the morning. 

If the patient cannot fleep, which is fometimes the cafe, 
he may take twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, or two 
fpoonfuls of the {yrup of poppies, over night, more or 
Je{s according to his age, or the violence of the fymptoms. 

After the inhammation is gone off, if the eyes {till 
remain weak and tender, they may be bathed every night 
and morning with cold water anda little brandy, fix parts 
of the former to one of the latter. A method fhould be 
contrived by which the eye can be quite immerfed in the 
brandy and water, where it fhould be kept for fome time. 
I have generally found this, or cold water and vinegar as 
good a ttrengthener of the eyes as any of the moft cele- 
brated collyriums. ital aes | as 

When an inflammation of the eyes proceeds froma 
ferophulous habit, it generally proves very obftinate. In 
this cafe the patient’s diet muft not be too low, and he 
may be allowed to drink {mall negus, or now and then a 

giafs of wine. The moft proper medicine is the Peru- 
vian bark, which may either be given in fubftance, or 
prepared in the following manner: _ | 
_ Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with twa | 
) drachms of Winter’s bark, and boil them in an Eneglifh 
(quart of water to a pint: when it has boiled nears 
ily long enough, add half an ounce of liquorice-root 
(fliced. Let the liquor be ftrained. Two, three, or four 
t table fpoontuls, according to the age of the patient, may 
| be taken three or four times a-day. It is impoffible to 
' fay how long this medicine thould be continued, as the 
: cure wa oanes performed in fome than in others ; but, in 
| general, it requires a confiderable time to produc 
latting feds, | ss: 
| Dr. 
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Dr. Cheyne fays, © that Aithiops mineral never fails in 
obftinate infammations of the eyes, even {crophulous 
ones, if givenin a fufficient dofe, and duly perfifted in.’ 
There is no doubt but this and other preparations of 
mercury may be of fingular fervice in ophthalmias of 
Jong continuance, but they ought always to be admi- 
niftered with the greateft caution, or by perlons of fkill in 
phyfic. 

It will be proper frequently to look into the eye, to 
fee ifany hairs be turned inwards, or preffing upon them *. 
Thefe ought to be removed by plucking them out with 
a pair of {mall pincers. | 

Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of this dif- 
eafe, ought conftantly to have an iffue in one or both 
arms. Bleeding or purging in the fpring and autumn 
will be very beneficial to fuch perfons. They ought 
likewife to live with the greateft regularity, avoiding 
ftrong liquor, and every thing of a heating quality. - 
Aboveall, letthem avoid the night-air ‘and late ftudies +. 
© Although inflammation of the eyes proceeds from a 
great variety of caufes, yet I find, that moft of our pre- 
tended eye-dodfors treat them all nearly in the fame way. — 
Whether the inflammation is occafioned by a blow,a — 
ferophulous habit, or a fpecific infection, ftill they keep 
{earifying the inner coats of the eyelids, and cutting, and 
fcratching, till they totally extinguifh the ight. About 
twelve years ago, a patient of mine, troubled with an in- 
flammation of the eyes which had arifen from a vene- — 
real taint, was not only weak enough to go toone of thofe © 
furgeon oculifis, but to fay, that I was giving him calo- 
mel. The other immediately obferved, that he never — 
gave his patients mercury ; and did not forget to throw — 
out very broad hints of the impropriety of my treat- 


* Any foreign body lodged in the eye may be expeditioufly — 
removed by paffing a {mall hair pencil between the eye lid andthe — 
ball of the €ye. In fome places the peafants do this very effec= 
tually, by ufing theit tongue in the fame manner. | a 
4, As moft people are tond of ufing eye-waters and ointments in 
this and. other difeates of the ‘eyes, we have inferted fome of the — 
moft approved forms of thefe medicines in the appendix. See 
‘Appendix, Zye-awater and Eye salve. pe 
18557" 5 - MCA. 
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ment. [ afterwards faw the patient, and percéiving his 
credulity wrought upon, I éould only bid him Jook to the 
end of it. About two years after, he had occafion to ga 
to France, when he confulted one of the moft eminent 
medical men in Paris, who, foon difcovering one of-his 
eyes to be irrecoverably loft, took his fee, and left the 
following laconic’ remark, inftead of a prefcription, 
“Your Englith furgeon has put your eye out ;” and, to 
this day, the patient wears an artificial eye. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


OF THE QUINSEY, or INFLAMMATION. 
OF THE THROAT.” 


‘THIS difeafe is very common in Britain, and is fre- 
quently attended with great danger. It prevails in 
the winter and fpring, and is moft fatal to young people 
of a fanguine temperament. Sens Auta - 
CAUSES.——In general it proceeds from the fame 
Caufes as other inflammatory diforders, viz. an obftructed 
‘perfpiration, or whatever heats or inflames the blood. 
An inflammation of the throat is often occafioned by 
omitting fome part of the covering ufually worn about 
the neck, by drinking cold liquor when the body is’ 
warm, by riding or walking againft a cold northerly wind, 
orany thing that greatly cools the throat, and parts adja- 
cent. It may likewife proceed from the negleét’ of 
biceding, purging, or any caltomaty evacuation. " 
_ Singing, {peaking loud and long, or whatever {trains 
the throat, may likewife caufe'an inflammation of that 
Organ. I have often known the quinfey prove fatal to 
Jevial companions, who, after fitting long in a warm 
foom, drinking hot liquors, and finging with vehemence, 
Were fo imprudent as to go abroad in the cold night-air. 
Sitting with wet feet, or Keeping on wet clothes, are very 
apt to occafion this malady. It is likewife frequently 
eccafigned by continuing long in a moift place, fitting 


near 
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near an open window, fleeping in a damp bed, fitting in 
a room that has been newly plaftered, &c. I know 
people who never fail to have a fore throat if they ‘fit 
even but a fhort time in a room that has been lately 
wafhed. 

Acrid or irritating food may likewife inflame the 
throat, and occafion a quinfey. It may alfo proceed 
from bones, pins, or other fharp fubftances. fticking in 
the throat, or from the cauftic fumes of metals or mine- 
-rals, as arfenic, antimony, &c. taken in by the breath. 
This difeafe is fometimes epidemical and infe@ious. 

SYMPTOMS. The inflammation of the throat 
is evident from infpection, the parts appearing red and 
{welled ; befides, the patient complains of pain in {wal- 
lowing. His pulfe is quick and hard, with other fymp- 
toms of a fever. If blood be let, it is generally covered 
with a tough coat of a whitifh colour, and the patient 
{pits a tough phlegm. As the {welling andinflammation _ 
increafe, the breathing and {wallowing become more 
difficult; the pain affects the ears; the eyes generally 
appear red; and the face f{wells, The patient is often 
obliged to keep himfelf in an ere pofture, being in 
danger of fuffocation ; there is a conflant naufea, or in- 
clination to vomit ; and the drink, inftcad of paffling into 
the ftomach, is often returned by the nofe.. The patient 
is fometimes ftarved at laft, merely from an inability to 
{wallow any kind of food. 

When the breathing is laborious with ftraitnefs of — 
the breaft, and anxiety, the danger is great. Though ~ 
.the pain in {wallowing be very great, yet while the patient — 
breathes eafy, there is not fo much danger. An ex- — 
ternal {welling is no unfavourable fymptom : bur if it 
fuddenly falls, and the difeafé affects the breaft, the dans 
ger is very great. When_a quinfey is the confequence 
of fome other difeafe, which has already weakened the 
patient, his fitvation is dangerous. A frothing at the 
mouth, with a {welled tongue, a pale, ghaftly counte- 
nance, and coldnefs of the extremities, are fatal {ymp- 
toms. 


1 
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REGIMEN. The regimen in this difeafe isin all 
refpects the fame as in the pleurify, or peripneumony. 
The food muft be light, and in fmall quantity, and 
the drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, mixed with 
acids. . 

It is highly neceffary that the patient be kept eafy and 
quiet. Violent affeétions of the mind, or great efforts 
of the body may prove fatal. He mane not even at- 
tempt to fpeak but in a low voice. Such a degree of 
warmth as to promote a conttant, gentle f Weat, is proper. 
When the patient is in bed, his head ought to be raifed 
a little higher than ufual, 

Itis peculiarly neceffary that the neck be kept warm; 
for which purpofe feveral folds of foft flannel may be 
wraptround it. That alone will often.remove a flight 
complaint of the throat, efpecially if applied in due time. 
We cannot here omit obferving the propriety of a cut 

tom waich prevails among the peafants in Scotland, 
“When they feel any uneafinefs of the throat, they wrap 
‘a ftocking about it all night. So effectual is this re- 
medy, thatin many places it paffes for a charm, and the 
ftocking is applied with oe ‘ceremonies: the 
_cuftom, however, is undoubtedly a good one, and fhould ~ 
never be neglected. When the throat has been thus 
wrapped up all night, it muft not be expofed to the cold 
air through the day, but a handkerchief, or a piece of 
flannel, kept about it till the infammation be removed. 
__ The jelly of black currants is a medicine very much 
in eftcem for complaints of the throat; and indeed it is 
of fome ule. It fhould be almoft conftantly kept in the 
~mouth, and fwallowed down leifurely, It may likewife 
_ be mixed in the patient’s drink, or taken any other way. 
When it cannot be obtained, the jelly of red Currants, or 
| of mulberries, may be ufed in its ftead, ae 
__Gargles for the throat are very beneficial, They may 
| be made of fage-tea, with a little vinegar and honey, or 
| by adding to half an Englith pint of the pectoral decoction 
' two or three fpoonfuls of honey, and the fame quantity of 
‘ currant-jelly. “This may be ufed three or four times ae 
‘day ; and if the patient be troubled with tough vifcid 
| phlegm, the gargle may be rendered more fharp and 
| | cleanfing 
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cleanfing, by adding to it a tea-fpoonful of the fpirit of 
fal amMmMONtaC. Some recommend gargles made of a de-. 
coction of ‘the leaves or bark of the black currapt- 
bufh ; but where the jelly can be had, thefe are unnecet& 
fary. 

There ts no difeafe wherein the benefit of bathing the 
feet_and legs in lukewarm water is more apparent: that 
practice ought therefore never to be negleéted. If peo- 
ple were careful to keep warm, to wrap up their throats 
with flannel, to bathe their feet and legs in warm water, 
and to ule a {pare diet, with diluting liquors, at the be- 
ginning of this difeafe, it would feldom proceed to a 
great height, or be attended with any danger ; but when 
thefe precautions are neglected, and the difeafe be- 
comes violent, more powerful medicines are necel- 
fary. 
~ MEDICINE,.——An inflammation of the throat be- 
ing a moft acute and dangerous diftemper, which fome- 
times takes off the patient very fuddenly, it will be pros- 

__ per, as foon as the fymptoms appear, to bleed in the arm, 
or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat the operation 
if circumftances require. 

The body fhould likewife be kept gently open. This 
may either be done, by giving the patient for his ordinary 
drink ’a decoction of figs and tamarinds, or fmall dofes 

of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended in the eryfipelas. — 
Thefe may be increafed according to the age of the pa-~ 
* tient, and’ repeated till they have the defired effect. 5 
- [have often known very good effects from a bit of 
Ja prunel, or purified nitre, held in the mouth, and {wal-— 
lowed down as it melted. This promotes the difcharge 
of faliva, by which means it aniwers the end of a gargle, 
while at the fame time it abates the fever, by promoting — 
the difcharge of urine, &c. he ee | : 

The throat ought likewife to be rubbed twice or thrice 
a-day witha little of the volatile liniment. This feldom 
fails to produce fome gocd effects. At the fame time 
the neck ought to be carefully covered with wool or 

flannel, to prevent the cold from penetrating the fkin, 
as this application renders it very tender. Many other 
external applications are recommended in, this difeafe, 
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as a {wallow’s neft, poultices made of the fungus called 
Jew’s ears, album Graecum, &c. But as we do not look 
upon any of thefe to be preferable to a common poultice 
of bread and milk, we fhall take no farther notice of 
them. 

Some recommend the gum-guaiacum as a fpecific in 
this difeafe. Half a drachm of the gum in powder may 
be made into an electuary with the rob of elder-berries, 
or the jelly of currants for a dofe, and repeated occa- 
fionally *. 

Bliftering upon the neck, or behind the ears, in violent 
inflammations of the throat, is very beneficial ; and in 
bad cafes, it will be neceflary to lay a bliftering-plafter 
quite acrofs the throat, fo as to reach from ear to ear. 
After the plafters are taken off, the parts ought to be 
kept running by the application of iffue ointment, till 
the inflammation is gone; otherwife, upon their drying 
-up, the patient will be in danger of a relapfe. 

_ When the patient has been treated as above, a fup= 
purauon feldom happens. _ This, however, is fometimes 
the cafe, in fpite of all endeavours to prevent it. When 
the inflammation and fwelling continue, and it is evident 
that a fuppuration will enfue, ic ought to be promoted 
by drawing the fteam of warm water into the throat 
through a tunnel, or the like. Soft poultices ought 
likewile to be applied outwardly, and the patient may 
keep a roafted fig conftantly in his mouth. 7 

It fometimes happens, before the tumour breaks, that 
the fwelling is fo great, as entirely to prevent any thing 
from getting down into the ftomach. In this cafe, the 
patient muft inevitably perifh, unlefs he can be fupported 
in fome other way. This can only be done by nourifhs 
ing clyfters of broth, or gruel with milk, &c. Patients 
have often been fupported by thefe for feveral days, 
till the tumour has broke ; and afterwards they have re- 
weOvered, | 
~ Not only the fwallowing, but the breathing is often 
_ Prevented by the tumour. In this cafe nothing can fave 

the patient’s life, but opening the ¢rachea or wind-pipe. 
As that has been often done with fuccefs, no perfon, in 


* Dr. Home... rere F | 
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fuch defperate circumftances, ought to hefitate a mo- 
ment about the operation; but as it can only be per- 
formed by a furgeon, it is not neceflary here to give any 
directions about it. 

When a difficulty of {wallowing is not attended with 
an acute pain or inflammation, it is generally owing to an 
obftruction of the glands about the throat, and only re- 
quires that the part be kept warm, and the throat fre- 
quently gargled with fomething that may gently ftimu- 
date the glands, asa decoétion of figs with vinegar and 
honey ; to which may be added a little muftard, or a- 
fmall quantity of fpirits. But this garele is never to be 
ufed where there are figns of an inflammation. This | 
{pecies of avgina has various names among the common 
people, as the pap of the throat, the falling down of the 
almonds of the ears, &c. Accordingly, to remove it, 
they Jift the patient up by the hair of the head, and thruft 
their fingers under his jaws, &c. all which praétices are 
at beft ufelefs, and often hurtful. | 

_Thofe who are fubjeét to inflammations of the throat, 
-In order to avoid that difeafe, ought to live temperate. 
Such as do not choofe to obferve this rule, muft have 
frequent recourfe to purging and other evacuations, to 
difcharge the fuperfluous humours. They ought like- 
wife to beware of catching cold, and fhould abftain from 
aliment and medicinés of an aftringent or ftimulating ~~ 
nature. 3 

~ Violent exercife, by incréafing the motion and force ’ 
of the blood, is apt to occafion an inflammation of the — 
throat, efpecially if cold liquor be drank immediately 
after it, or the body fuffered fuddenly to cool. Thofe — 
who would avoid this difeafe ought therefore, after fpeak- — 
ing aloud, finging, running, drinking warm liquor, or — 
‘doing any thing that may ftrain the throat, or increafe 
the circulation of the blood towards it, to take care to 
_cool gradually, and to wrap fome addditional covering 
about their necks. a 

I have often known perfons who had been fubject to 
fore throats, entirely freed from that complaint by only 

wearing a ribband, or a bit of flannel, conftantly about 


their necks, or by wearing thicker fhoes, a flannel waift- 
; coat, 


- 
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coat, or the like, . Thefe may feem trifling, but they 
have great effect. There is danger indeed in leaving 
them off after perfons have been accultomed to them ; 
but furely the inconveniency of ufing fuch things for 
life, is not to be compared with the danger which may 
attend the negleét of them. 

Sometimes, after an inflammation, the glands of the 
throat continue fwelled, and become hard and callous. 
This complaint is not eafily removed, and is often ren- 
dered dangerous by the too frequent application of trong 
ftimulating and ftyptic medicines. The beft method is 
to keep it warm, and to gargle it twice a-day with a de- 
co¢tion of figs, fharpened a little with the elixir or {pirig 
of vitriol, | 


OF THE MALIGNANT QUINSEY, or PUs 
TRID ULCEROUS SORE THROAT. 


This kind of quinfey is but little known in the north- 
ern parts of Britain, though for fome time paft it has 
been fatal in the more fouthern counties, Children are 
more liable to it than adults, females than males, and the 

delicate than thofe who are hardy and robuft. It pre< 
vails chiefly in autumn, and is moft frequent after a long 
_courfe of damp or fultry weather, 

CAUSES,—— This is evidently a contagious difteme 
| per, and is generally communicated by infection, Whole 
‘families, and even entire villages, often receive the in- 
fection from one perfon. This Ought to put people 
‘upon their guard againit going near {uch patients as la. 
tbour under the diforder ; as by that means they endanger 
‘not only their own lives, but likewife thofe of their friends 
‘and connexions. Whatever tends to produce putrid 
‘or malignant fevers, may likewife occafion the putrid ul- 
*cerous fore throat, as unwholefome air, damaged provi- 
fions, negleé of cleanlinefs, &c, 3 ja 

SYMPTOMS,—— 1, begins with alternate fits of 
fhivering and heat. ‘The pulfe is quick, but low and 

‘unequal, and generally continues {o through the whole 

‘courfe of the difeafe, The patient complains greatly 

wof weaknefs and Oppreffion of the breaft ; his {pirits are 
S 


low, 
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low, and he is apt to faint away when fet upright; he is 
froubled with a naufea, and often with a vomiting or 
purging. The two latter are moft common in children. 
The eyes appear red and watery, and the face {wells. 
The urine is at firft:pale and crude; but, as the difeafe 
advances, it turns more of-a yellowifh colour. The 
tongue is white, and generaliy moitt, which diftinguifhes 
this from an inflammatory difcafe. Upon looking into 
the throat, it appears fwelled, and of a florid red colour. 
Pale or ath-coloured fpots, however, are here and there 
jnterfperfed, and fometimes one broad patch or {pot, 
of an irregular figure, and pale white colour, fur- 
srounded with florid red, only appears. Thefe whitith 
{pots or floughs cover fo many ulcers. 5; 

An efflorefcence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, — 
breaft, and fingers, about ‘the fecond tor'third day, isa 
common fymptom. of this difeafe. When it- appears, 
the purging and vomiting generally ceafe. 

There is often a flight degrec of delirium, and the 
face frequently appears bloated, and the«infide of the 
noftrils red and inflamed. The patient complains of a 
difagreeable putrid fmell, and his breath is very offen= — 
five.” | iho 

“‘The' putrid, ulcerous fore throat may be diftinguifh- — 
ed from the inflammatory, by the ‘vomiting and loofe- — 
nefs with which ic is generally ufhered in= the foul 
ulcers in the throat covered with a white or livid coat; — 
and by the exceflive weaknefs of the patient ;- with other — 
fymptoms of a putrid fever. | ‘= 
_” Unfavourable fymptoms are, an obftinate purging, ex: 
treme weaknefs, dimnefs of the fight, a livid: or black | 
colour of the fpots, and frequent fhiverings, with a weak, — 
fluttering pulfe. If the eruption upon the fkin fuddenly 
difappears, or becomes of a livid colour, with a dif= 
charge of blood from the nofe or mouth, the danger 1s. 
very great. | ¥ : 51, a 

Ifa gentle fweat break out about the third, or fourth” 
day, and continue with a flow, firm, and equal pulfe ; it 
“the floughs caft off in a kindly manner; and appear clean 
‘and florid at the bottom ; and if the breathing is fof 
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and free, with a lively colour of the eyes} there!is reafon 
to hope for a falutary crifis. 

REGIMEN.-——The patient muft be kept quiet, and 
for the moft part in bed, ashe will be apt to faint when 
taken out of it. His food muft be nourifhing and refto- 
‘Tative 3 as fago-cruel with red wine, jellies, ftrong broths, 
&c. «His drink ought to be generous, and of an anti- 

‘feptic quality; as:red-wine-negus, white-wine whey, and 
fuch like: | 

MEDICINE. The medicine inthis. kind of 
quinfey is entirely different from that which is proper-in 
‘the inflammatory.» All évacuations,. as. bieeding, purg- 
ing, &c. which weaken the: patient, mutt be; avoided, 
Cooling medicines, as+nitre and cream. of tartar, are 
dikewife hurtful. Strengthening «cordials. alone can 
be ufed with fafety; and thefe: ought never to be. nee 

vgleGed. Q ‘. Wiser binode 
~ [fat the beginning there is a great naufea, or inclina- 
{tion to-vomit, the patient muft-drink an infufion of green 
(tea, camomile flowers, or carduus benediéius, in. order 
tto cleanfe the: ftomachy -If thefe are not fufficient,. he 
tmay take-a few grains of the powder of ipecacuanha; or 
aany other gentle vomits... Sd) 4G Aw ons 
_ Ifthe difeate be mild, the throat may be.garcled .with 
aan infufion of fage and rofe leaves, to.a gill of which 
may be-added a fpoonful or two of honey, and as much 
inegar as will'make ic agreeably acid;, but. when the 
symptoms are urgent, the floughs large and thick, and 
he breath: very offenfive, the. following, garele may be 
fedizics G2xi2 SS Relp de siiioe-- Die Esthet. -retseyy tate 
To fix or feven ounces of the pectoral. decotion, 
yhen boiling, add half an ounce of-contrayerva-root; let 
boil for fome time; and afterwards ftrain the liquor ; to 
which add two ounces of white-wine vinegar, an ounce 
offine honey, and’ any ounce of the tincture. of myrrh. 
Phis ought not only to be ufedas-a gargle, but a little of 
t thould frequentiy be injected with,a;fyringe to clean 
e throat, before the’ patient takes.any. meat or drink. 
This method-is peculiarly neceffary for. children, who 
not ule agargles: be. os aan, ; 
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It will be of great benefit if the patient frequently 
receives into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, the 
{teams of warm vinegar, myrrh, and honey. 

But when the putrid fymptoms run high, and the dif- 
eafe is attended with danger, the only medicine that can 
be depended upon is the Peruvian bark. Jt may be 
taken in fubftance, if the patient’s ftomach will bear it. 
If not, an ounce of bark grofsly powdered, with two 
drachms of Virginian fnake-root, may be boiled in an 
Enelifh pintand a half of water to half a pint; to which 
a tea-fpoonful of the elixir of vitriol may be added, and 
an ordinary tea-cupful of it taken every three or four 
hours. Bliftering-plaflers are very beneficial in this dif- 
eafe, efpecially when the patient’s pulfe and fpirits are 
low. They may be applied to the throat, behind the — 
ears, or upon the back part of the neck. | 

Should the vomiting prove troublefome, it will be — 
proper to give the patient two table-fpoonfuls of the faline 
julep every hour. ‘Tea made of mint and a little cinna- 
mon will be very proper for his ordinary drink, efpecially . 
if an equai quantity of red-wine be mixed with it. | 

In cafe of a violent loofenefs, the fize of a nutmeg of 
diafcordium, or the japenic confection, may be taken two — 
or three times a-day, or oftener, if neceflary. — 

If a difcharge of blood from the noft happens, the — 
fteams of warm vinegar may be received up the noftrils — 
frequently ; and the drink muft be fharpened with fpirits ” 
of vitriol, or tincture of rofes. q 

In cafe of a ftrangury, the belly muft be fomented” 
with warm water, and emollient clyfters given three or 
four times a-day. ; = 

After the violence of the difeafe is over, the body — 
fhould ftill be kept open with mild purgatives; as manna, 
fenna, rhubarb, or the hike. — iA a 

Tf great weaknefs and dejection of fpirits, or nigh 


enfue, we would advife the patient to continue the vie 
of the Peruvian bark, with the elixir of vitriol, and t ) 
take frequently a glafs of generous wine. Thefe, to 
gether with a nourifhing diet, and riding on horle be i 
‘are the moft likely means for recovering his sei fe 
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The quinfey, being a local difeafe, is generally caught 
by expofing the throat toa draught of cold air. Iknow 
many people, who are fure to be troubled with this com- 
plaine if they ftand or fit near an open window, or con- 
tinue for any dength of time in a room lately wafhed. 
There is not a readier or a more certain way to catch a 

_qguinfey, than fitting near an open window in a carriage, » 
efpecially during the night, or when the weather is coid 
or damp. : 

The inflammatory fore throat, though it fometimes 

comes to a fuppuration, generally yields to the method 
of treatment recommended in this chapter. Cafes, how- 
(ever, occur where the power of {wallowing ts loft, and 
‘the patient perifhes from the mere want of fuftenance. 
‘T lately faw a very ingenious invention of a young fur- 
igeon, by which a man’s life was faved in a cafe of this 
kind. He faftened a tunnel te the {kin of aneel, open at 
{both ends; and, by means of a flexible probe, puthed one 
cend down the gullet, till it entered the ftomach. After- 
iwards, milk, broth, or whatever was deemed proper for 
mnourifhing the patient, was put into the tunnel, and con- 
vveyed to the f{tomach, Though J mention this chiefly 
swith a view of directing others in the like alarming ficua- 
tions, yet it may alfo ferve to confirm an Opinion, often 
avowed by the late foxy Hunter, and well illuftrated 
: his own practice, that prefence of mind, and a readinefs 
or fertility of mechanical contrivances, may fometimes 


efources of {cience, 

But the moft dangerous kind of quinfey, as I before 
»bferved, is that attended with a putrid fever, commonly 
alled the malignant quinfey, or putrid ulcerous fore 
roat, Wherever the fymptoms of this appear, I can~ 
tot too urgently advife the patient’s friends to lofe no 


. 


‘me in procuring for him the beft medica] affiftance they 


van obtain, The delay of an hour may be attended 
vith irreparable injury,’ 


a more ferviceable in a critical moment, than all the 
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T has. Arraeks been obferved, that colds are the effet. 
of an obftruéted perfpiration; the common caules of 
which we have likewife endeavoured to point out, and 
fhall not here repeat them. Neither thal] we fpend time 
in enumerating all the various fymptoms of colds, as they 
are pretty generally known. It may not, Hewerer: be 
amifs to obferve, that almoft every cold is a kind of 
fever, which only differs in degrée from fome of thofe © 
that have already been treated of. | 
No age, fex; or conftitution, is exempted from this 
difeate ; neither is it in the power of any medicine or 
regimen to prevent it. The inhabitants of every climate > 
are’ liable to catch cold, nor. can evén the great ceft Cir=- 
cumf{pection defend helm at all timés from its attacks, | 
Indeed, if the human body could be kept conftantly in 
an uniform degree of warmth, fach a thing as catching 
cold would be impoffible ; but as that cannot be effected ; 
by any means, the perfpiration mutt be liable to many 
changes. Such changes, however, when f{mall, do not 
affect the heaith ; _ bur, when great, ‘they mutt prove 3 
hurtful. | 
~ When oppreffion of the brealt, a ‘fluffing of ie noles | 
unufual wearinefs, pain of the head, &c. give grouad to” 
believe that the perfpiration is obitruded, or, in other 
words, that the perfon has caught cold, he ought imme: 3 
diately to Jeffen his diet, at lea(t the ufual quantity of his” 
folid food, and to abftain from all ftrong liquors. _Inftead 
of flefh, filh, eggs, milk, and other nourifhing diet, he 
may ¢at light bread- pudding, veal or chicken broth, pa- 
nado, gruels, and fuch like. His drink may be water-gruel 
fweetened with a little honey ; an infufion of balm, of 
linfeed fharpened with the juice of bitter orange or lemons 
a decoction of barley and liquorice with tamarinds, | 
any ore cool, diluting, acid liquor. 
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Above all, his fupper fhould be light ; as fmall poffet, 
or water-gruel fweetened with honey; and a littlé toafted 
bread in it. “If honey fhould difagree with!the ftomach, 
the oruel may be fweetened with treacle or coarfe fugar, 
and fharpened with the jelly of currants. » Thofe who 
have been accuftomed ‘to generous liquors may take 

_ wine-whey inftead of gruel, which may be fweetened as 
above, str fey aay 
The patient ought to lie longer than ufual-a-bed,; and 
to encourage a gentle {weat, which is eafily brought on 
towards morning by drinking’ tea, or any kind of warm. dis 
luting liquor. I have often known this:praétice carry off 
a cold in one day, which imall- probability, bad it been ne- 
elected, would have coft the patient his life,-or have con- 
finea him for fome months. Would people facrifice a little 
time to eafeand warmth, and pradtife a. moderate degree of 
‘abflinence when the firit fymptoms of a cold appear, we 
‘have reafon to believe that moft of the bad effeéts which 
flow from an obftrvéted perfpiration might be prevented. 
Bor, after the difeae has gathéréd ftrengih‘by-delay; all 
fattempts to remove it often prove vain. A pleurify, a 
| peripneumony, or a fatal: confumption ofthe lungs, are 
tthe common effeéts of colds which have cither been. tex 


‘of inflammation, which is frequently the -cafe, {trong 
fiquors, inftead_of removing the malady, will increafe it. 


» When thofe who labour for their daily bread have the 
mmisfortune to catch cold, they cannot afford to- lofe a 
day or two, in order to keep themfelves warm, and take 
alittle medicine ; by which méans the diforder is often {0 
aggravated as to confine thein fora long time, ot even to 
render thern ever after unable to fultain hard labour, 
But even fuch of the labouring poor as can.afford to take 
ware of themfelves, are often too hardy to do it; they 
affect to defpife colds, and, as long as they can crawl 
+ S 4 | about, 
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about, fcorn to be confined by what they call a common 
cold. Hence it is that colds deftroy fuch numbers of 
mankind. Like an enemy defpifed, they gather ftreneth 
from delay, till at lenoth they become invincible. We 
often fee this verified in travellers, who, rather than 
lofe aday in the profecution of their bufinefs, throw away 
their lives by purfuing their journey, even in the fevereft 
weather, with this difeafe upon them. 

Tt is certain, however, that colds may be too much 
indulged. Whena perfon, for every flight cold, thuts 
himfelf up in a warm room, and drinks great quantities 
of warm liquor, it may occafion fuch a general reJaxation — 
of the folids as. will not be eafily removed. It will, 
therefere, be proper, when the difeafe will permit, and — 
the weather is mild, to join to the regimen mentioned : 
above, gentle excite ; as walking, riding on horfeback, ~ 
&c. An obftinate cold, which no arene can remove, — 
will yield to gentle exercife and a proper regimen of — 
the diet. 

Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a great — 
tendency to reftore the perfpiration. But care muft be 
taken that the water be not too warm, otherwife it will — 
do hurt. It fhould never be much warmer than the — 
blood, and the patient fhould go immediately to bed after — 
ufing it. Bathing the feet in warm water, lying in bed, — 
and drinking warm water-gruel, or other weak liquors, — 
will fooner take off a fpafm, and reftore the perfpiration, — 
than all the hot fudorific medicines in the world. This — 
is all that is neceffary for removing a common cold ; and 
if this courfe be taken at the beginning, it will feldogy 4 
_fail. a 
But when the fymptoms do not yield to abftinence, — 
warmth, and diluting liquors, there is reafon ro tear the — 
approach of fome other difeafe, as an inflammation of : 
the breaft, an ardent fever, or the like. If the pulfe, 
therefore, be hard and frequent, the fkin hot and dry, and 
the patient complains of his head or breaft, it will be ne<~ 
ceffary to bleed, and to give the cooling powders ree 
commended i in the {carlet fever, every eee: or four hours, 


till they givea ftool. , 
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It will likewife be proper to put a blittering-plafter on 
the back, to give two table-fpoonfuls of the faline mixture 
every two hours, and in fhort to treat the patience in all 
re(pects as for a flight fever. I have often feen this 
courfe, when obferved ac the beginning, remove. the 

complaint in two or three days, when the patient had all 
ithe fymptoms of an approaching ardent fever, or an in- 
‘flammation of the breatt. ) 

The chief fecret of preventing colds lies in avoiding, 
‘as far as poffible, all extremes either of heat or cold, and 
jin taking care, when the body is heated, to let it cool 
(gradually. Thefe and other circum*ances relatinz to this 
‘important fubject are fo fully treated of under the article 
‘Otfruced Perfpiration, that it is needlefs here to refume 
tthe confideration of them, 

[believe I need not affure the reader of what he will 
fperceive in almoft every page of this book, that I am 
{far from being an enemy to agreeable and innocent re- 
‘creations. But fome of our amufements are attended 
‘with fo much injury to the health of thoufands, that it 
would be carrying indulgence too far to pals them over 
wunnoticed, ~ | 

Public gardens, thofe places of general refort in the. 
ifummer feafon, are as dangerous as they are iaviting, 
heir agreeabfe coolnefs at the clefe of a hor day, the 
pgaicty of the company, the charms of the mufic, and 
the variety of the other decorations, concur to render {uch 


the nightair, In the meantime, perf{piration is checked, 
nd difeafe is inhaled at almott every. breath, The 
dampnels ts in proportion to the heat that preceded it, and 
farther increafed by exhalations from the water, which 
ways forms one of the ornaments or boundaries of the 
uiiful landfcape. Ah! fly from the bewitching {pot 
f an early hour; and think, that even the verdure you 
read upon, fo foftto the foor, and the plants and flowers, 
© pleafane to the fight and {meil, begin, foon after fun- 
€t, CO emit a fort of volatile poifon, and to contaminate 
Ae air round you. A litle Srandy, or brandy and 
ater, while there, is the bett prefervatve; but nothing 


Can 
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can fave you, if you ftay long.” Avain, then, let me 
urge you to withdraw foon; and, after’ returning home, 
fome warm and mild liquids at ‘going to bed, will tend. 
to reftore infenfible perfpiration, and to prevent the at- 
tacks of a cold, or of a fever) © wee A 

But, how am I to addrefs myfelf in a ftrain of admo 
nition to the frequenters of our theatres, which are often 
the fources of rational pleafure, and ‘where, even at my 
own advanced period of life, T can hardly refrain from 
‘going, when the favourites of the tragic or of the comic 
mufe exert their fafcinating powers ? It would be wri- 
ting contrary to the impulfes of my own heart, were I 'to 
ufe any diffuafives againtt fuch. exquifite gratifications.’ — 
Yer I hope I may fuggeft fome ufeful hints to guard 
aeainft difagreeable confequences. © 

In the relaxing atmofphere of a theatre, heated by the 
number of lights, and by the breath and effiuvia of fo 
many perfons as are crowded there together, cold, weak 
drink, however grateful to the tafte,-is extremely dan- 
gerous, Thirft may be allayed by fucking an orange Or — 
lemon, and other bad effects may be obviated by a lictle - 
brandy or rum, though thefe fpirits, if ufed too freely, i 
would rather invite than avert the apprehendedievil. : 

Afcer the entertainment, the greateft danger attends — 
the fudden tranfition from heat to ‘cold. Additional — 
covering fhould always be prepared to put on, at going 
eut of a theatre; a handkerchief or muff fhould be ap- © 
plied to the nofe and mouth; and the fame precautions 
ufed, after getting home, as I have'direéted in the former 
cafe. i Shs Bi gist i So 
‘Still greater care is neceflary in affemblies, where all” 
the other caufes of heat are incteafed by che cxercife of 
dancing. The dances fhould end with minuets, or the: 
floweflt forms of graceful motion ; and time fhould always 
be allowed to cool gradually before the breaking up Of 
thofe gay meetings. On the fubje&t of refrefhments or 
drink, 1] need not add any thing to what I have already” 
fuggetted. A melancholy inftance has lately occurred to” 
me of the fatal confequences of the want of due cautor 
on fuch occafions, About three years ago, ] was fortu= 
nate enough to contribute to the “recovery of a lad ( 
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in the early {tage of a confumption,. I then gave her 
fome very earneft advice to guard againft the ufual caufes 
of fuch_a complaint, . But the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of good health for three years, blotted out of her memory 
my warnings of danger,. In the beginning of laft winter, 
fhe was tempted to go to the Weltminfter affembly. She 
caught cold there; -and, what is very fignificantly called 
a galloping confumption, carried her in a few weeks to the 
grave. q 
As to the votaries of filly fafhion, who rufh to Italian 
operas, and the like unnaturai puppet-fhew performances, 
they fcarcely appear worthy of either notice or advice, 
Iv is not likely that any argument would make much im- 
preffion upon: people who abfurdly facrifice healch and 
life to the allurements of falfe rafte;—who affe& to admire 
the mott extravagant nonfenfe;—who, in the. words of the 
elegant ARMsTRonc, | 
os With loudelt ‘peals. 
** Applaud the fool that hichett lifts his heels ; 
+“ And with infipid fhew of rapture die 
* Of idiot notes impertinently long.” 
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_ A cough is generally the effect of a cold, which has 
‘either been improperly treated, or entirely neglected. 
‘When it proves obitinate, there is always reafon to fear 
ithe confequences, as this fhews a weak {tate of the lungs, 
‘and is often the forerunnner of a confumption. 

If the cough be violent, and the patient young and 
'ftrong, witha hard quick pulfe, bleeding will be proper; 
(but in weak and relaxed habits, bleeding rather prolongs 
tthe difeafe. When the patient fpits treely, bleeding is 
unneceffary, and fometimes hurtful, as it tends to leffen 
that difcharge. = gata eek 
__ When the cough is not attended with any degree of 
‘fever, and the {pittle is vifcid and tough, fharp peétoral mes 
dicines are to be adminiftered; as gum-ammoniag, fquills, 
8c. Two table-fpoonfuls of the folution of gum-ammoniac 
may be taken three or four times a-day, more or lefs, ac- 
fording to the age and conftitution of the patient, Squills 
| ne } hi 
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may be given various ways: two ounces of the vinegar, 
the oxymel, or the fyrup, may be mixed with the fame 
quantity of fimple cinnamon-water, to which may be 
added an ounce of common water and an ounce of balfa- 
mic fyrup.. Two table-fpoonfuls of this mixture may be 
taken three or four times a-day, 

A fyrup made of equal parts of lemon-juice, honey, 
and fugar-candy, is likewife very proper in this kind of 
cough. A table-fpoonful of it may be taken at plea- 
fure. ; 

But when the defluxion is fharp and thin, thefe medi- 
cines rather do hurt. In this cafe, gentle opiates, oils, 
and mucilages, are more proper. A cup of an infufion 
ef wild poppy leaves, and marfh-mallow roots, or the 
fiowers of colts-foot, may be taken frequently ; or a tea- 
ipoonful of the paregoric elixir may be put into the pa- 
ticnt’s drink twice a-day. Fuller’s Spanith infufion is 
allo a very proper medicine in this cafe, and may be ta- 
ken in the quantity of a tea-cupful three or four times 
a-day*, | | 

When a cough 1s occafioned by acrid humours tickling 
the throat and fauces, the patient fhould keep fome foft 
pectoral lozenges almoft conftantly in his mouth; as the 
Pontefract hquorice-cakes, barley-fugar, the common 
balfamic lozenges, Spanifh juice, &c. Thefe blunt the 
acrimony of the humours, and, by taking off their ftimu: 
lating quality, help to appeafe the cough fF. 

In obf{tinate coughs, -proceeding from a flux of hu- 
mours upon the Jungs, it will often be neccflary, befides 
expeciorating medicines, to have recourfe to iffues, fe- 
tons, or fome other drain. In this cafe ] have often obs 


ferved the moft happy effects from a Burgundys 


* See Appendix, Spanish Infufion, 


+ In atormer edition of this book I recommended, tor an obfti- 


nate tickling cough, an oily emulfion, made with the paregoric — 


elixir of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory, inftead of the common alka- | 


line fpirit. Ihave fince been told by feveral practitioners, that — 
they found it to be an excellent medicine in this diforder, and every — 
way deferving of the charaéter which I had given it. Where this 
elixir is not kept, its place may be {upplied by adding to the com- — 

mon oily emulfion, an adequate proportion of the % bebaic Tincture, — 


or liquid laudanum. 


pitch | ; i 
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pitch plafter applied between the fhoulders. » I have or- 
dered this fimple remedy in the moft obftinate coughs, 
in a great number of cafes, and in many. different 
conftitutions, without ever knowing it fail to give relief, 
unlefs where there were evident figns of an ulcer in the 
lungs. 3 

About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-pitch 
may be fpread thin upon a piece of foft Jeather, about 
the fize of the hand, and laid between the fhoulder- 
blades. It may be taken off and wiped every three or 
four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight or 
three weeks. This is indeed a cheap and fimple medi- 
cine, and confequently apt to be defpifed ; but we will 
venture to affirm, thatthe whole materia medica does not 
afford an application more efficacious in almoft every 
kind of cough. It has not indeed always an imme- 
diate effet; but, if kepton for fome time, it will fuc- 
ceed where moft other medicines fail. 

The only inconveniency attending this platter is the 
itching which it occafions ; but furely this may be dif- 
penfed with, confidering the advantage which the patient 
may expect to reap from the application; befides, when 
the itching becomes very unealy, the plafter may .be 
taken off, and the part rubbed with a dry cloth, or 
wafhed with a little wari milk and water. Some cau- 
tion indeed is necefiary in difcontinuing the ufe of 
fuch a plafter; this, however, may be faftly done by 
making it fmaller by degrees, and at length quitting it 
altogether in a warm feafon*. 

But coughs proceed from many other caufes befides 
defluxions upon the lungs. In thefe cafes the cure is 
not to be attempted by pectoral medicines. Thus, in 
a cough proceeding from a foulnefs and debility of the 
ftomach, fyrups, oils, mucilages, and all kinds of balfa- 
‘Mic medicines do hurt. The fomach cough may be known 
from one that is owing to a fault in the lungs by this, 


* Some complain that the pitch plafter adheres too faft, while 
others find difficulty in keeping iton. This proceeds from the 
different kinds of pitch made ute of, and likewile from the man- 
ner of making it. I generally find it anfwer bet when mixed with 
# little bees-wax, and {pread as cool as polfible. he clear, hard, 
tranf{parent pitch anfwers the purpofe belt. 

ls ‘ that 
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that in the latter the patient coughs Whenever he infpires 
or draws in his breath fully; butin:the former that donb 
not happen. : 

The cure of ‘this cough depends chiefly upon clean- 
fing and ftrenethening the: ftomachs for which purpofe 
gentle vomits and bitter purgatives are moft proper 
Thus. after'a vomit or two, the facred tinéturey as it i 
called,. may be taken*for a confiderable time in the 
dofe of one or two table-fpoonfuls twice a-day, or as 
often as it is found neceflary, to keep the body gently 
open. People may make ‘this tincture themfelves, ‘by 
infufing an ounce of -biera picra * in an Englifh pint of 
white ‘wine, letting it ftand a few days, and then ftrain-= 
ing it off for ufe. pera ths Se 4 

In coughs which proceed from a debility of the fto- 
mach, the Peruvian bark is likewife of confiderable 
fervice. It may either be chewed, taken in powder, 
or made into a tincture along with other ftomachic 
bitters. | 

‘A nervous cough can only.be removed by change’ of 
air, and proper exercife ; to which may be added the 
ule of gentle opiates. Inftead of the’ faponaceous pill, 
the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opium difguifed, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of liquid 
Jaudanum, more or lefs, as circumftances require, 
may be taken at bed-time, or when the cough is moft 
troublefome. Immerfing the feet and hands in warm 
water will often appeafe the violence of a nervous 
cough. Mes ite oi adi Sequin 
“When a cough is only the fymptom of fome other ma- 
Jady, it is in vain to attempt to remove it withouc:firft: 
curing the difeafe from which it proceeds. Thus, when 
a cough is occafioned by teething, keeping the bady 
cpen, fearifying the gums, or whatever facilitates the 
cutting of the teeth, likewife appeafes the cough: In~ 
like’ manner, when worms occafion a cough, fuch medi 
cines as remove thefe vermin will generally cure the 
cough; as bitter purgatives, oily clyfters, and fuch ~ 
Tree a 7 FE ee aga Sree * 
Women, during the laft months of pregnancy, are 
often greatly afflicted with a cough, which is generally — 
$ * See Appendix, Hiera Picra, “—s 
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relieved by bleeding, and keeping the body gently open. 
They ought, to avoid-ali flatuleat food, and to wear a 
Joofe eafy drefs. | . 

A cough is not, only.a fymptom, but is of-en like- 
wife the forerunner of difeafes.. Thus, the gout‘is fre- 
quently ufhered in. by.a very troubleflome cough, which 
alfe&ts the patient for fome days. before the coming.on 
ofthe fit. This cough is generally removed by a pa- 
roxy{m of the gout, which fhould therefore be promoted, 
by: keeping. the extremities wara, drinking warm 
liquors, and bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukes 
Warm water. 3 


OF THE HOOPING-COUGH, or CHIN. 
hceGOLGI 


~ This cough: feldom affects adults, but proves often 
fatal to children. Such children as live upon. thia 
Watery diet, who -breathe unwholefome air, and have 
foo little exercife, are moft liable to this difeafe, and ge- 
nerally fuffer moft from ic. 3 

The, chin-cough. is fo well known, even to nurfes, 


that a defcription of it is unneceflary. Whatever hurts 


the digeftion, obftrugts. the perfpiration, or relaxes the 
folids, difpofes to this difeafe ; confequently its cure mut 
depend upon cleanfing and ftrengthening the ffComach, 
bracing the folids, and at the fame time promoting per- 
-{piration and the diferene fecretions. ook 

. The diet muft be light, and of eafy digeftion; for 
children, good bread made into pap or pudding, chicken 
broth, with other light fpoon meats, are proper; but 
‘thofe who are farther advanced may be allowed fagso- 
(gruel, and if the fever be not high, a little boiled chicken, 
‘or other white meats. The drink may be hyffop, or 
Pape piaspyal tea, {weetened with honey or fugar-candy, 


{mall wine-whey4 or, if the patient be weak, he may 


‘fometimes be allowed a little negus, 

Oné of the moft effectual remedies in the chin- 
i 1s change of air, This often removes the ma- 
lady, even when the change feems to be froma purer co 
1€' lets wholefome air. This may in fome meafure de- 
end on tre patient’s being removed from the place 
a: where 
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where the infection prevails, Mott of the difeafes of 
children are infectious ; nor is it at all uncommon to find 
the chin-cough prevailing in one town or village, when 
another at’ a very fmall diftance, is quite free from it. 
But whatever be the caufe, we are fure of the fa@. No 
time ought therefore to be loft in removing the patient 
at fome diftance from the place where he caught the 
difeafe, and, if poffible, into a more pure and warm 
air*, 

When the difeafe proves violent, and the patient is in 
danger of being fuffocated by the cough, he ought tobe 
bled, efpecially if there be a fever with a hard full pulfe. 
But as the chief intention of bleeding is to prevent an 
inflammation of the lungs, and to render it more fafe to 
give vomits, it will feldom be neceffary to repeat the . 
operation ; yet if there are fymptoms of an infammation 
of the lungs, a fecond or even a third bleeding may be 
requifite, . : . 

It is generally reckoned a favourable fymptom when 
a fit of coughing makes the patient vomit. This — 
cleanfes the ftomach, and greatly relieves the cough +. 
It will therefore be proper to promote this difcharge, — 
either by fmall dofes of ipecacuanha, or the vomiting — 
julep recommended in the Appendix f. ee 

It is very difficult to make children drink after a vo- — 
mit. I have often feen them happily deceived, by in- 
fufing a fcruple or half a drachm of the powder of ipe-— 
cacuanha in a tea-pot, with half an Englifh pint of 
boiling water, If this be difguifed with a few drops of 
milk and a little fugar, they will imagine it tea, and drink - 
- it very greedily. A fmall tea-cupful of this may be ! 
given every quarter of an hour, or rather every ten 
minutes, till it operates. When the child begins to” 


* Some think the air ought not to be changed till the difeafe is 
on the decline ; but there deems to be no fufficient reafon for thit 
opinion, as patients have been known to reap benefit froma coe 
of air at all periods of the difeafe. Itis not iuilicient to take the p 
tient out daily in a carriage. This feldom anfwers any good pt 
pofe ; but often does hurt, by giving him cold. istic 

+ As the hooping-cough is evidently a fpafmodic diforder 
have often thought that tonics might prove.the moft proper me= 
dicines. This, time muft determine. sa a ek 
~ $ See Appendix, Vomiting Julep. 4 
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puke, there will be no occafion for drinking any 

more, as the wateralready on the {tomach will be fuf- 

ficient. yw 

Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, which in this 

difeafe. is generally,.loaded with vifcid phlegm, but 
they likewife promote the perfpiration and other fecre- 
tions, and ought; therefore to be repeated according 
to the obftinacy of the. difeafe. They fhould not how- 
ever be ftrong; gentle vomits frequently repeated are 
both lefs dangerous, and more beneficial than {trong 
ones. 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The beft 
medicines for this purpofe are rhubarb and its prepara- 
tions, .as the fyrup, tincture, &c. Of thefe a tea-{poon- 
ful or two may be given to an infant twice or thrice a- 
day, as there is occafion. To fuch as are farther ad- 
vanced, the dofe muit be proportionally increafed, and 
repeated till it has the defired effet. Thofe who can- 
not be brought to take the bitter tincture, may have 
an infufion of fenna and prunes, {weetened with manna, 
coarfe fugar, or honey; or a few grains of rhubarb 
mixed with a tea-fpoonful or two of fyrup, or currant- 
jelly, fo as to difguife the tafte. Moft children are fond 
of fyrups and jellies, and feldom refufe even a difagree- 
able medicine when mixed with them. . _ 

Many people believe that oily, pe€toral, and balfamic 
medicines poffefs wonderful virtues for the cure of the 
chin-cough, and accordingly exhibit them plentifully to 
patients of every age and conttitution, without confider- 
ing that every thing of this nature mutt load the {to- 
mach, hurt the digeftion, and of courfe agoravate the 
diforder*, — 

+ The millepedes, or wood-lice, are greatly recommended 

for the cure of a chin-cough. Thofe who choofe to 

to make ufe of thefe infects may infufe two ounces of 


* Dr. Duptawit fays, he has feen many good effe&s from the 
“kermes mineral in this complaint, the cough being frequently alle. 
Viated even by the firft dofe. The dofe fora child of one year old 
18 a quarter of a grain diflolved in a cup of any liquid, repeated 
two or three times a-day. Fora child of two years, the dofe is 
haifa grain; andthe quantity muft be thus increafed in proportion 
to the age of the patient, 
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them bruifed in an Enplith pint of fmall white wine for 
one night. Afterwards the liquor may be ftrained through 
a cloth, and a table-{poonful of it given to the patient 
three or four times a-day. 

Opiates are fometimes neceflary to allay the violence 
of the cough. For this purpofe, a little of the fyrup of 
poppies, or five, fix, or feven drops of laudanum, accord- 
ing to the age of the patient, may be taken in a cup of 
hyffop or penny-royal tea, and repeated occafionally*. 

The garlic ointment is a well-known remedy in 
North Britain forthe chm-cough. It is made by beating 
in a mortar garlic with an equal quantity of hog’s lard. 
With this the foles of the feet may be rubbed twice or 
thrice a-day ; but the beft method is to fpread it upon a 
rag, and apply it in the form of a plafter. It fhould be 
renewed every night and morning at leaft, as the gar- 
lick foon lofes its virtue. This is an exceeding good 
medicine both in the chin-cough+, and in moft other 
coughs of an obftinate nature. It ought not, however, to 
be ufed when the patient is very hot or feverifh, left 
it fhould increafe thefe fymptoms. : 

The feet fhould be bathed once every two or three 
days in lukewarm water; and a Burgundy-pitch plafter 
kept conftantly between the fhoulders. But when the 
difeafe proves very violent, it will be neceffary, in-~ 
ftead of it, to apply a bliftering-plafter, and to keep the 
part open for fome time with iffue-ointment. 

When the difeafe is prolonged, and the patient is free 
from a fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, are 
‘the moft proper medicines. Phe bark may either be — 
taken in fubftance, or in a decoétion or infufion, as is — 
moft agreeable. For a child, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
_ grains, according to the age of the patient, may be gi~ — 
ven three or four times a-day. For an adult, half a — 
- drachm or two fcruples will be proper. Some give the — 


--% Some recommend the extra@ of hemlock as an extraordinary 
remedy in the hooping-cough; but, fo far as I have been able to 
obferve, it is no way fuperior to opium, which, when properly ad- _ 
“miniftered, wi often relieve fome of the moft troublefome fymp- 
ms of this diforder. = 
= + As this difeafe is evidently fpafmodic, I am inclined to think | 
that tonic medicines will in time be foundthe-moft-properforits cure. 
C¢X= 
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extract of the bark with cantharides; but to manage 
this requires a confiderable attention. It is more fafé to 
give a few gtains of caftor along with the bark. A 
child of fix or feven years of age may take feven or 
eight grains of caftor, with fifteen grains of powdered 
bark, for a dofe. This may be made into a mixture, 
with two or three ounces of any fimple diftilled water, 
and a little fyrup, and taken three or four times a-day. 


CHAP. XXX. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH, AND 
OTHER VISCERA. | 
Act inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, and + 
require the moft fpeedy affiftance; as they 
frequently end ina fuppuration, and fometimes in a more 
tification, which is certain death. 

CAUSES,———An inflammation of the ftomach may 
proceed from any of the caufes which produce an in- 
flammatory fever; as cold liquor drank while the body 
is warm, obftructed perfpiration, or the fudden ftriking 
in of any eruption, It may likewife proceed from the 
acrimony of the bile, or from acrid and ftimulating fub- 
{tances taken into the Nomach; as {trong vomits or 
purges, corrofive poifons, and fuch like. When the 
gout has been repelled from the extremities, either by 
cold or improper applications, it often ocdati i 
flammation of the ftomach. Hard or indigetti 
ftances taken into the ftomach, as bones, 
fruits, &c. may likewife have that effect. | 

SYMPTOMS.——It is attended with a fixed pain 
and burning heat in the ftomach; great reftleffnefs and 
anxiety ; a fmall, quick, and hard pulfe; vomiting, or 
at leaft a naufea and ficknefs ; exceffive thirft; coldnefs 
of the extremities ; difficulty of breathing; cold clammy 
fweats; and fometimes convulfions and fainting fits, 
The ftomach is fwelled, and often feels hard to the touch. 
One of the moft certain figns of this difeafe is the fenfe 
of pain, which the patient feels upon taking any kind of 
food or drink, efpecially if it be either too hot or too colds 

vier When 
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When the patient vomits every thing he eats or drinks, 
is extremely reftlefs, has a hiccup, with an intermittiog 
pulfe, and frequent fainting fits, the danger is very 

reat. 

REGIMEN. “All acrimonious, heating, and irri- 
tating food and drink are carefully to be avoided. The 
weaknefs of the patient may deceive the by-ftanders, and 

‘induce them to give him wines, fpirits, or other cor- 
dials ;, but thefe never fail to increafe the difeafe, and 
often occafion fudden death. The inclination to vomit 
may likewife impofé on the attendants, and make them 
think a vomit neceflary ; but that too is almoft certain 
death. 

The food muft be light, thin, cool, and eafy of digef- 
tion. Jt mutt be given in fmall quantities,- and fheuld 
neither be quite cold, nor too hot. Thin gruel made of 
barley or oatmeal, light toafted bread diffolved in boiling 
water, or very weak chicken broth are the moft proper. 
The drink fhould’be clear whey, barley-water, water in 
which toafled bread has been. boiled, or.deco@tions of 
emollient vegetables, as HS Hes and marfh-mallow 
roots, farfaparilla, cr the like. 

MEDICINE.—— Bleeding in this difeafe ts abto- 
lutely neceflary, and is almoft the only thing that can be 

~ depended on. When the difeafe proves “obitinate, it 
will often be proper to repeat this operation feveral times ; 
nor -muft the dow ftate of the pulfe deter us from doing 
fo. These indeed generally rifes upon bleeding, 
and as longas that fe the c: cafe, the operation is fafe. 

; Frequent fomentations with lukewarm water, or 3 

_decoétion of ensollient vegetables, are likewife benefi- - 

cial, Flannel cloths dipped ta thefe mutt-be applied to 

_ the region of the ftomach,-and removed as they grow 
cool. They muft neither be applied too warm, nor be 
fuffered to continue ull they become quite, cold, as — 
either of thefe extremes would aggravate the difeafe. 

The feet and legs ought likewife to be frequently — 
bathed in lukewarm water, and warm bricks or poul- 
tices may be applied to the foles of the feet. The warm — 
bath, if it can be FORNen Cay ufed, will be of great fer- 

vice. | 
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In this, and all other inflammations of the bowels, an 
epifpattic, or bliftering-platter, applied over the part 
affected, is one of the belt remedies I know. [have os 
ten ufed it, and do nor recolleét one inftance wherein it 
did not give relief to the patient, 

The only internal medicines which we thall venture 
to recommend in this difeafe, are mild clyfters. Thefe 
may be made of warm water, or thin water gruel; and 
if the patient be cottive, a little fweet oil, honey,.ormanna, 
may be aded. Clyfters anfwer the purpofe of an inter- 
nal fomentation, while they keep the body open, and at 
the fame time nourifh the patient, who is often in this 
difeafe unable to retain any food upon his ftomach. _For 
thefe reafons they muft not be negleéted, as the patient’s 
life may depend on them. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES. 


Tuts is one of the moft painful and dangerous difeafes 
to which mankind are liable. It generally proceeds 
from the fame caufes as the indammation of the ftomach ;- 
to which may be added coftivenels, worms, eating unripe 
fruits, or great quantities of nuts, drinking hard windy 
malt liquors, as ftale ‘bottled beer or ale, four wine, cy- 
der, &c, It may likewife be occafioned by a rupture, 
by fchirrous tumours of the inteftines, or by their oppo- 
fite fides growing together, See 
The inflammation of the inteltines is denominated 
Iliac paffion, Enteritis, Pec. according to the name of the 
parts affected. The treatment, however, is nearly the 
fame whatever part of the inteftinal canal be the feat of 
the difeafe ; we fhall therefore omit thefe diftinctions, 
left they thould perplex the reader. ne eR 
The /ymptoms here are nearly the fame-as in the fore- 
Boing difeate ; only the pain, if poffible, is more acute, 
and is fituated lower. The vomiting. is likewife more 
violent, and fometimes even the excrements, together 
with the clyfters, are diicharged by the mouth. The 
patient is continually belching up wind, and has olten an 
- obitruction of his urine. ee 
sb fg While 
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While the pain fhifts, and the vomiting only returns at 
certain intervals, and while the clyfters pafs downwards, 
there is ground for hope ; but when the clyfters and feces 
are vomited, and the patient is exceeding weak, with a 
low fluttering pulfe, a pale countenance, and a difagree- 
able or ftinking breath, there is great reafon to fear 
that the confequences will prove fatal, Clammy fweats, 
black foetid ftools, with a {mall intermitting pulfe, and a 
total ceffation of pain,’ are the figns of a mortification 
already begun, and ofipproaching death. 

REGIMEN. The regimen in this difeafe is in 
general the fame as in an inflammation of the ftomach. 
The patient muft be kept quiet, avoiding cold, and all 
violent paffions of the mind. His food ought to be 
very light, and given in fmall quantities; his drink 
weak and diluting; as clear whey, barley-water, and 
fuch like. 

MEDICINE.—— Bleeding in this, as well as in the 
inflammation of the ftomach, is of the greateft import- 
ance. It flould be performed as foon as the fymptoms 
appear, and mult be repeated according to the ttrength 
of the patient and the violence of the difeafe. 

A bliftering- platter is here likewife to be applied im- 
mediately over the part where the moft violent pain ‘is. 

This not only relieves the pain of the bowels, but — 
even clyfters and purgative medicines, which before — 
had no effeét, will operate when the blifter begins to — 
rife. ia Sy 5 

Fomentations and laxative clyfters are by no means 
to be omitted. The patient’s feet and legs fhould free — 
quently be bathed in warm water ; and cloths dipped in ~ 
- it applied to his belly. Bladders filled with warm water — 
may likewife be applied to the region of the navel, and — 
warm bricks, or bottles filled with warm water, to the — 
foles of the feet. The clyfters may be made of barley- 
water, or thin gruel with falt, and foftened with {weet 
oil or frefh butter. Thefe may be adminittered every — 
two or three hours, or oftener, if the patient continues — 
coftive. 4 a 

If the difeafe does not yield to clyfters and fomenta- — 
“tions, recourfe muft be had to pretty ftrong puget 
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but as thefe, by irritating the bowels, often increafe their 
contraction, and by that means fruftrate their own inten- 
tion, it will be neceffary to join them with opiates, which 
by allaying the pain, and relaxing the fpafmodic con- 
tractions of the guts, greatly affift the operation of pur- 
gatives in this cafe. 

What anfwers the purpofe of opening the body very 
well, is a folution of the bitter purging falts. Two 
ounces of thefe may be diffolved in an Englith pint 
of warm water, or thin gruel, andatea-cupful of it taken 
every half hour till it operates. At the fame time fif- 
teen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of laudanum may be 
given in a glafs of peppermint or fimple cinnamon- 
water, to appeafe the irritation, and prevent the vo- 
miting, &c. | 

Acids have often a very happy effect in ftaying the 
vomiting, and appeafing the other violent fymptoms of 
this difeafe. It will therefore be of ufe to fharpen the 
patient’s drink with cream of tartar, juice of lemon; or, 
when thefe cannot be obtained, with vinegar. ¥A 

But it often happens that no liquid whatever will {tay 
on the ftomach, In this cafe the patient muft take 
purging pills, J have generally found the following’ an- 
{wer very well: Take jalap in powder, and vitriolated 
tartar, of each half a drachm, opium one grain, Cattile 
foap as much as will make the mafs fit for pills. © Thefe 
mult be taken at one dofe, and if they do not operate 
in a few hours, the dofe may be repeated. yaa 

If a ftogl cannot be procured by any of the above 
means, it will be neceflary to immerfé the’ patient in 
warm water up to the breaft. I have often feen this 
fucceed when other means had been tried in vain. “Fle 
patient muft continue in the water as long as he ‘can 
eafily bear it without fainting, and if one: immerfion has 
not the defired effect, it may be repeated as loon as the 
- Patient's ftrengcth and fpirits are recruited. >It is more 
iafe for him to go frequently into the bath; thaa to’con- 
tinue too long at a time; and it is often neceffary to re~ 
peat it feveral times before it has the defired Teg Ow I 
. At has fometitnes happened, after all other means of 
procuring a {tool had been tried to no purpofe; that this 
ay Sa i i 7 {OA 4) ‘Was 
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was brought about by immerfing the patient’s lower 
extremities in cold water, or making him walk upon 
a wet pavement, and dathing his legs and thighs with - 
the cold water. This method, when others fail, at 
Jeaft merits a trial. It is indeed attended with fome 
danger ;. but a doubtful remedy is better than none. 

In defperate cafes it is common to give quick-filver. 
This may be given to the quantity of feveral ounces; 
or even a pound, but fhould not exceed that*, When 
there is reafon to fufpeét a mortification of the gutsy 
thts medicine ought not to be tried. In that cafe it can= 
not cure the patient, and will only haften his death, 
But when the obftruétion is occafioned by any caufe 
that can be removed by force, quickfilver is not only a 
proper medicine, but the beft that can be adminiftered, 
as it is the fitteft body we know for making its way 
through the inteftinal canal. ae | 

If the difeafe proceeds from a rupture, the patient 
muft be laid with his head very low, and the inteftines 
returned by gentle preffure with the hand. If this, with 
fomentations and clyfters, fhould not fucceed, recourfe 
muft be had to a furgical operation, which may give the 
patient relief. | 7 ie : 

Such as would avoid this excruciating and dangerous 
difeafe, muft take care never to be too long without a 
{too]l. Some who have died of it, have had feveral pounds 
of hard dry feces taken out of their guts. They fhould ~ 
likewife beware of eating too freely of fouror unripe fruits, 
or drinking ftale windy liquors, &c. JT have known it — 
brought on by living too much on baked fruits, which — 
are feldom gocd, , It likewife proceeds frequently from 
cold caught by wet clothes, &c, but efpecially from 


wet feet. . - % he sage 

* When quickfilver is given in too large quantities, it defeats _ 
its own intention, as it drags down the bottom of the ftomach, 
which prevents its getting over the Pylorus. In thig cafe the pa- 
tient fhould be hung up by the heels, in order that the quickfilver 


may be difcharged by his mouth. 4 
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The colic has a great refemblance to the two preced~ 
ing difeafes, both in its fymptoms and method of cures 
It is generally attended with coftivenefs and acute pain. 

_of the bowels; and requires diluting diet, evacuations, 
fomentations, &c. | | 
Colics are varioufly denominated according to their 
Caufes, as the flatulent, the dilious, the hy/teric, the ner- 
wous, &c. As each of thefe requires a particular me- 
thod of trearment, we fhall pointe out their moft general 
fymptoms, and the means to be ufed for their relief. : 
The flatulent, or wind-colic, is generally occafioned - 
by an indilcreet ufe of unripe fruits, meats of hard digefs 
tion, windy vegetables, fermenting liquors, and fuch 
Tike. It may likewife proceed from an obftru@ed per= 
-fpiration, or catching cold. Delicate people, whofe di- 
_geftive powers are weak, are moft liable to this kind 
of colic. tee 
__ The flatulent colic may either affedt the ftomach or 
“inteflines. It is attended with a painful ftrecching of 
ithe affected part. The patient feels a rumbling in his 
;guts, and is generally reheved by a difcharge of wind, 
jeither upwards or downwards. The pain is feldom con- 
‘fined to any particular part, as the vapour wanders from | 
one divifion of the bowels to another, till ic finds a 
‘yent. | 
When the difeafe proceeds from windy liquor, green 

ffruits, four herbs, or the like, the be(t medicine on the 
(fir appearance of the fymptoms is a dram of brandy, 

in, or any good {pirits. The patient fhould likewile 

t with his fect upon a warm hearth-{tone, or apply 
warm bricks to them ; and warm cloths may be applied 
to his ftomach aad bowels, ae oo | 

This is the only colic wherein ardent {pirits, fpiceries, 

or any thing of a hot nature, may be ventured upon, 
Nor indeed are they to be’ ufed here unlefs at the very 
beginning, before any fymptoms of inflammation. ap- 
pears. We have reafon to believe, that the colic oc- 
. cafioned 
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cafioned by wind or flatulent food might always be cured 
by fpirits and warm liquors, if they were taken immedi- 
ately upon perceiving the firft uneafinefs ; but when the 
pain has continued for a confiderable time, and there is 
reafon to fear an inflammation of the bowels is already 
begun, all hot things are to be avoided as poifon, and the 
patient is to be treated in the fame manner as for the in- 
flammation of the inteftines. 

Several kinds of food, as honey, eggs, 8c. occafion 
‘colicsin fome particular conftitutions. I have generally 
found the beft method of cure for thefe was to drink 
plentifully of fmall diluting liquors, as water-gruel, {mall 
pofiet, toaft and water, &c. 

Colics which proceed from excefs and indigeftion ge- 
nerally cure themfelves by occafioning vomiting or pur- 
ging. Thefe difcharges are by no means to be ftopped, 
but promoted by drinking plentifully of warm water, or — 
weak poffer. When their violence is over, the patient — 
may take a dofe of rhubarb, or any other gentle purge, 
to carry off the dregs of his debauch. 

Colics which are occafioned by wet feet, or catching 
cold, may generally be removed at the beginning by 
bathing the feet and legs in warm water, and drinking 
fuch warm diluting liquors as will promote the perfpira- 
tion, as weak wine-whey, or water-gruel with a {mall 
quantity of fpirits in it. . 

Thofe flatulent colics, which prevail fo much among — 
country people, might generally be prevented were they — 
careful to change their clothes when they get wet, 
They ought likewife to take a dram, or to drink fome— 
warm liquor after eating any kind of green trafhe We 
do not mean to recommend the practice of dram-drink- 
ing, but in this cafe ardent fpirits prove a real medicine, 
and indeed the. beft that can be adminiftered. A glals” 
of good peppermint-water will have nearly the fame 
effect asa glafs of brandy, and in fome cafes is rather to 
be preferred, | . a 

The Ziliovs colic is attended with very acute pains — 
“about the region of the navel. The patient complains — 
of preat thirft, and is generally coftive. He vomits 4 — 
“hot, bitter, yellow-coloured bile, which being ciicharaed 2 
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feems to afford fome relief, but is quickly followed by 
the fame violent pain as before. As the diftemper ad- 
vances, the propenfity to vomit fometimes increafes fo as 
to become almoft continual, and the proper motion of 
the irteftines is fo far perverted, that there are all the 
fymptoms of an impending iliac paffion. 

If the patient be young and ftrong, and the pulfe full 
and frequent, it will be proper to bleed, after which 
clyfters may be adminiftered. Clear whey or gruel, 
fharpened with the juice of lemon, or cream of tartar, 
muft be drank freely. Small chicken-broth, with a little 
Manna diffolved in it, or a flight decoction of tamarinds, 
is likewife very proper, or any other thin, acid, open- 
ing liquor. 

Befides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be ne- 
ceflary to foment the belly with cloths dipped in warm 
water, and if this fhould not fucceed, the patient mutt be 

_immerfed up to the breaft in warm water. 

In the bilious colic the vomiting is often very difficult 
‘to reftrain. When this happens, the patient may drink 
a decoétion of toafted bread, or an infufion of garden- 
| mint in boiling water. Should thefe not have the defired 
‘effect, the faline draught,with a few drops of laudanum in 
‘it, may be given, and repeated according to the urgency of 
ithe fymptoms. A fmall quantity of Venice treacle may 
‘be fpread in form of a cataplafm, and applied to the pit 
vof the ftomach. Clyfters, with a proper quantity of 
Venice treacle or liquid laudanum in them, may likewife 
ibe frequently adminiftered, 

_ The hyferic colic bears a great refemblance to the 
‘bilious. It is attended with acute pains about the region 
‘of the ftomach, vomiting, &c. Whatthe patient vomits 
Hin this cafe is commonly of a greenith colour, There is 
‘a great finking of the {pirits, with dejeétion of mind and 

difficulty of breathing, which are the characteriftic fymp- 

toms of this diforder, Sometimes it is accompanied 
with the jaundice, but this generally goes off of its own 
accord in a few days, 

In this colic all’ evacuations, as bleeding, purging, 
vomiting, &c. do'hurt. Every’ thing that weakens the 
patient, or finks the {pirits, is to be avoided: 16 how- 
ever, 
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ever, the vomiting fhould prove violent, Jukewarm 
water, or {mall poflet, may be drank to cleanfe the fto- 
mach. Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five drops of liquid laudanum in a glafs of cin- 
namon-water, ‘T’his may be repeated every ten or 
twelve hours, till the fymptoms abate. 

The patient may likewife take four or five of the 
feetid pills every fix hours, and drink a cup of penny- 
royal tea after them. If afafcetida fhould prove difaeree- 
able, which is fometimes the cafe, a tea-fpoonful of the 
tincture of caftor in a cup of pennyroyal tea, or thirty or 
forty drops of the balfam of Peru dropped upon a bit of 
loaf-fugar, may be taken in its ftead: > The anti-hyfteric — 
plafter may alfo be ufed, which has often a good effect *, — 

The nervous colic prevails among miners, {melters of 
lead, plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, &c, — 
It is very common in the cyder countries of England, ° 
and is fuppofed to be occafioned by the leaden veffels 
ufed in preparing that liquor: It is likewife a frequent — 
difeafe in the Weft Indices, where it is termed the dry ~ 
belly-ache. 7 

No difeafe of the bowels is attended with more excru- _ 
ciating pain than this, Nor is it foonat an end.. I have — 
known it continue eight or ten days with very little in-— 
termiffion, the body all the while continuing bound in~ 
fpite of medicine, yet at length yield, and the patient re- 
covert. It generally, however, leaves the patient weak,” 
and often ends in a pally. j 

The general treatment of this difeafe is fo nearly the” 
fame with that of the iliac paffion, or inflammation of the” 
guts, that we fhall not infilt upon it. The body is to be 
opened by mild purgatives given in {mall dofes, and 
frequently repeated, and their operation muft be affitted 
by ioft oily. clyfters, fomentations, &c. The caftor 
oil. is reckoned peculiarly proper in this difeafe.. It 
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._ * See Appendix, Auti-hyferic Plaffer. d 
+ As the {mcke of tobacco thrown into the bowels will often 

procure a ftcol when all other means have failed, an apparatus for 
this purpofe ought to be kept by every furgeon.” It may be pure 
chafed at a {mall expence, and-will be of fervice in jeveral othet 
~ cafes, as the recovery of drowned perions, Xc. 
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ifhay both be mixed with the clyfters and given by the 
imouth *, : | 

The Barbadoes tar is faid to be an efficacious medicine 
iin this complaint. [t may be taken to the quantity of 
ttwo drachms three times a-day, or oftener if the ftomach 
ywill bear it. This tar, mixed with an equal quantity of 
iffrong rum, is likewife proper for rubbing the fpine, in 
ccafe any tingline, or other fymptoms of the palfy, are 
ifelr. When: the tar cannot be abrained, the back may 
tbe rubbed with ftrong fpirits, or a little oil of nutmees, 
oor of rofemary. / 

Ifthe patient remain weak and languid after this dif. 
safe, he mutt take exercife on horfeback, and ufe an infu- 
Mion of the Peruvian bark in wine. When the difeafe 
ends in a palfy, the Bath waters are found to be ex- 
sremely proper. 
__ Po avoid this kind of colic, people muft fhun all four 
fituits, acid and auftere liquors, &c. Thofe who work 
mm lead ought never to So to their bufinefs fafting, and 
their food fhould be oily or fat. They may take a glafs of 
aallad oil, witha little brandy or rum, every morning, but 
hnould never take {pirits alone. Liguid aliment is bet 
por thems; as fat broths, &c. but low living is bad, 
hey fhould frequently 80 a little out of the tainted air; 
ond thould never fuffer themflves to be coftive. Inthe 
We Indies, and on the coa(t Of Guinea, it has been 
wand of great ufe, for Preventing this colic, to wear a 
“ie of flannel round the wallt, and to drink an infufion 
f ginger by way of tea, 
Sundry other kinds of this difeafé might be mention« 
» but too many diftin@tions would tend only to perplex 
i¢ reader. Thofe already mentioned are the moft ma- 
rial, and fhould indeed be attended to, as their treate 
fent is very different. But even perfons who are not 
'4 condition to diftinguith y 
atters, may neverthele{s be of 
| Colics of every kind, by only 
“neral rules, viz. To bathe th 
ater; to apply bladders fille 


* The dofe is from 6 
“ary to open the body, 


ne table-fpoonful to two or three, if tie. 


2 cloths 
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cloths wrung out of it, to the ftomach and bowels; to 
make the patient drink freely of diluting mucilaginous 
liquors; and to give him an emollient clyfter every two — 
or three hours. Should thefe not fucceed, the patient 
ought to be immerfed in warm water. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 


CAUSES.——This difeafe may proceed from any of 
thofe caufes which produce an infammatory fever. It 
may likewife be occafioned by wounds or bruifes of the 
kidneys; fmall {tones or gravel lodging within them ; by” 
ftrong diuretic medicines ; as fpirits of turpentine, tinc- 
ture of cantharides, &c. Violent motion, as hard riding” 
or walking, efpecially in hot weather, or whatever drives” 
the blood too forcibly into the kidneys, may occafion this : 
malady. It may likewife proceed from lying too foft, 
too much on the back, involuntary contractions, or 
fpafms, in the urinary veffels, &c. 3 

SYMPTOMS. There is a fharp pain about the 
region of the kidneys, with fome degree of fever, and a 
ftupor or dull pain in the thigh of the affected fide. The 
urine is at frft clear, and afterwards of a reddifh colour ; 
but in the worft kind of the difeafe it generally continues 
pale, is paffed with difficulty, and commonly in {mall 
quantities ata time. The patient feels great uneafinefs 
when he endeavours to walk or fit upright. He lies 
with moft eafe on the affected fide, and has generally ¢ 
naufea or vomiting, refembling that which happens in the 
colic. . 
This difeafe, however, may be diftinguifhed from the 
colic by the pain being feated farther back, and by the 
difficulty of paffing urine, with which it is conftanth 
attended, MEET 7 

REGIMEN.———Every thing of a heating or { 
mulating nature is. to be avoided. The food muft & 
thin and light; as panado, fmall broths, with mild veg 
tables, and the like. . Emollient and thin liquors muftt 
plentfully drank ;.as clear whey, or balm-tea {weetene 
with honey, decoctions of marfh-mallow roots, with barle 
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and liquorice, &c.” The patient, notwithftanding the vo- 
miting, muft conftantly keep fipping fmall quantities of 
thefe or other diluting liquors. Nothing fo fafely and 
certainly abates the inflammation, and expels the ob- 
ftructing caufe, as copious dilution. The patient mutt 
be kept eafy, quiet, and free from cold, as long as any 
fymptoms of inflammation remain, hens 

MEDICINE.— Bleeding is generally neceffary, 
‘efpecially at the beginning. Ten or twelve ounces may 
‘be let from the arm or foot with alancet ; and if the pain 
(and inflammation continue, the Operation may be repeat- 
‘ed in twenty-four hours, efpectally if the patient be ofa 
‘full habit. Leeches may likewife ‘be applied to the 
‘hemorrhoidal veins, as a difcharge from thefe will great- © 
ily relieve the patient. 

Cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with 
iit, muft be applied as near as poflible to the part affected, 
vand renewed as they grow cool. If the bladders be filled 
with a deco@tion of mallows and camomile flowers, to 
which alittle faffron is added, and mixed with about a 
third part of new milk, it will be ftill more beneficial. 

Emollient clytters frequently to ‘be adminiftered ; 
and if thefe do not open the body, a little falt and 
money Or manna may be added to them. 

The fame courfe is to be followed where gravel or 
tone is lodged in the kidney, but when the gravel or 
tone is feparated from the kidney, and lodges in the 
Jreter*, it will be proper, befides the fomentations, _ 
to rub the fmall of the back with {weet oil, and to give 
entle diuretics ; as juniper-water {weetened with the 
up of marfh-mallows: a tea-fpoonful of the fweer 
irits of nitre, with a few drops of laudanum, may now 
ond then be put in a Cup Of the patient’s drink. He 
ught likewife to take exercife on horfeback, or in a car- 
lage, ifhe be able to bear it, 
_ When the difeafe is protracted beyond the feventh or 
ghth day, and. the patient complains of a ftupor and 


'* The Ureters are two long and fmall canals, one on each fide, 
vhich carry the urine from the bafon of the kidneys to the blad_ 
ere They are fometimes obftruéted by {mall pieces of gravel fall- 
g down from the kidneys, and lodging in them, . 


heavie 
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heavinefs of the part, has frequent returns of chillnefs? 
fhiverine, éc. there is reafon to fufpeét that matter is 
forming in the kidney, and that an abfcefs will enfue. 

- When matter in the urine fhews that an ulcer is al- 
ready formed in the kidney, the patient muft be careful 
to abttain from all acrid, four, and falted provifions ; and 
to live chiefly upon mild mucilaginous herbs and fruits, 
together with the broth of young animals, made with 
barley, and common pot herbs, &c. His drink may be 
whey, and buteer-milk that 1s not four. The lattér is by © 
fome reckoned a fpecific remedy in ulcers of the kidneys. — 
To anfwer this character, however, it muft be drank for 
a copfiderable time. Chalybeate waters have likewife — 
been found beneficial in this difeafe. This medicine is 
~eafily obtained, as it 1s found in every part of Great — 
Britain. Icmutft likewife be ufed for a confiderable time, ~ 
in order to produce any falutary effects. 4 

Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of inflam- | 
mation, or obftru€tions of the kidneys, muft abftain © 
from wines, efpecially fuch as abound with tartar; and | 
their food ought to be light and of eafy digeftion, They — 
fhould ufe moderate exercife, not lie too hot, nor tco ™ 
much on their back, and avoid coftivenefs. 3 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 


Pee ‘nflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a great 
meafure, fromthe fame caufes as that of the kidneys. It 
is known by an acute pain towards the bottom. of the: 
belly, and difficulty of paffing urine, with fome degree @f 


js very proper at the beginning, and in robuft conftitu- 
tions it will often be neceflary to repeat it. The lowet 
part of the belly fhould be fomented with warm water, @ 
a’ decoction of mild vegetables ; and emollient clylter 
“ought frequently to be adminiftered, Sc. — 
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The patient fhould abftain from every thing that is of 
a hot, acrid, and ftimulating quality ; and fhould live en- 
tirely upon fmall broths, gruels, or mild vegetables, 

A ftoppage of urine may proceed from other caufes 
befides an inflammation of the bladder; asa {welling of 
the hemorrhoidal veins; hard feces lodgedin the refum; 
a ftone in the bladder; excrefcences in the urinary paf- 

- fages, a palfy of the bladder, hyfteric affections,. &c. 
Each of thefe requires a particular treatment, which does 
not fall under our prefent confideration. We hall only 
obferve, that in all of them mild and gentle applications 
are the fafeft, as ftrong diuretic medicines, or things of 
an irritating nature, generally increafe the dangér. J 
have known fome perfons kill them{elves by introducing 
probes into the urinary paffages, to remove, as they 
thought, fomewhat that obitruéted the difcharge of urine, 

_ and others bring on a'violent inflammation of the bladder, 

_ by ufing {trong diuretics, as: oil of turpentine, &c,. for 

that purpofe, | 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER, 


The liver is lefs fubje&t to infammation than moft 
‘of the other vifcera, as in it the circulation is flower; but 
‘when an inflammation does happen, it is with difficulty 
removed, and often ends in a fuppuration or {chirrus, 
CAUSES.—— Befide the common caufes of inflam- 
ation, we may here reckon the following, wiz. exceffive 
{fatne{s, a fchirrus of the liver itfelf, violent thocks from 
Ong vomits when the liver was before unfound, an aduft 
r atrabiliarian {tate of the blood, any thing that fuddenly 
Ools the liver after it has been greatly heated, ftones ob- 
tucting the courfe of the bile, drinking {trong wines. 
nd {pirituous liquors, ufing hot ipicy aliment, obftinate 
ypochondriacal affections, &c, 
ee MP TOMS wT his difeate is known by a pain- 
il tenfion of the right fide under the falfe ribs, attended 
ith fome degree of fever, a fenfe of weight, or fulnefs of . 
he part, difficulty of breathing, loathing of food, great 
hirtt, with a pale or yellowifh colour of the fkin and 

€ . : | ! , 


U | The 


_the pulie not fo bard, and by the difficulty of lying on 


mind, kept eafy and quiet. 


- rinds, with a little honey or manna, will anfwer this pure 
> the manner directed in the foiepoing difeafes. Mild 


if the pain ‘fhould norwithftanding continue violent, 4 
| © 
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The /ymptoms here are various, according to the de-. 
gree of inflammation, and likewife according to the par- 
ticular part of the liver where the inflammation bappens. 
Sometimes the pain is fo inconfiderable, thar an inflam- 
mation is not fo muchas fufpected ; but when it happens 
in the upper or convex part of the liver, the pain is more 
acute, the pulfe quicker, and the patient is often troubled 
with a dry cough, a hiccup, and a pain extending to the 
fheulder, with difficulty of lying on the left fide, &c. 

This difcafe may be diftinguifhed from the pleurify, 
by the pain being lefs violent, feated under the falfe ribs, 


the left fide. It may be dillinguifhed from the hytteric 
and hypochondriac diforders by the degree of fever with 
which it is always attended. 

This difeafe, if properly treated, is feldom mortal. A 
conftant hiccuping, violent fever, and excefflive thirft, ~ 
are bad fymptoms. If it ends in a fuppuration, and-the 
matter cannot be difcharged outwardly, the danger is — 
great. When the fchirrus of the liver enfues, the patient, 
if he obferves a proper regimen, may neverthelefs live a 
number of years tolerably eafy; but if he indulge in | 
animal food and {trong liquors, or take medicines of an — 
acrid or irritating nature, the {chirrus will be converted — 
into a cancer, which mutt infallibly prove fatal. rae 

REGIMEN.——The fame regimen is tobe obferved — 
in this as in other inflammatory diforders. All hot — 
things are to be carefully avoided, and cool diluting li- © 
quors, as whey, barley-water, &c. drank freely. The — 
food mutt be light and thin, and the body, as well as the — 


MEDICINE. Bleeding is proper at the begin= — 
ning of this difeafe, and ic will often be neceflary, even 
though the pulfe fhould not feel hard, to repeat it. All” 
violent purgatives are to be avoided; the body, how- 
ever, muft be kept gently open, A decoction of tama-— 


pofe very well. The fide affected muft be fomented in 
laxative clyfters fhould be frequently adminiftered ; andy: 


* bliftering- 


- 
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bliftering-plafter may be applied over the part affected ? 
or rather a platter made of gum ammoniac and vinegar 
of fquills. 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine have 
a very good effect here. For this purpofe, halfa drachm 
of purified nitre, or a tea-fpoonful of the {weet fpirits of 
nitre, may be taken in a cup of the patient’s drink three 
or four times a-day. | 

When there is an inclination to. fweat, ic ought to be 
promoted, bur not by warm fudorifics. The only thing 
to be ufed for that purpofe is plenty of diluting liquor 
drank about the warmth of the human blood. Indeed 
‘the patient in this cafe, as well as in all other topical in- 
flammations, ought to drink nothing that is colder than 
the blood. : | 

If the ftools fhould be loofe, and even ftreaked with 
blood, no means mutt be ufed to ftop them, unlefs they 
be fo frequent as to weaken the patient. Loofe tools 
often prove critical, and carry off the difeafe. » 

If an abicefs or impofthume is formed in the liver, all 
methods fhould be tried to make it break and difcharge 
itfelf outwardly, as fomentations, the application of poul- 
tices, ripening cataplafms, &c. Sometimes indeed the 
matter of an ab{cefs comes away in the urine, and fome- 
times it is difcharged by ftool ; but thefe are efforts of 
Nature which no means. can promote. When the ab- 
{cefs burfts into the cavity of the abdomen at large, death 
muft eniue ; nor will the event be more favourable when 
the abfcefs is opened by an incifion, unlefs in cafes where 
the liver adheres to the peritoneum, fo as to form a bag 
for the matter, and prevent it from falling into the cavity 
of the abdomen ; in which cafe opening the abfcefs by a 
irae large incifion will probably fave the patient’s 
le". m4 be { 

If the diforder, in fpite of all endeavours to the con- 
trary, fhould end ina {chirrus, the patient nuit be care- 
ful to regulate his diet, &c. in fuch a manneras nor to 
aggravate the difeafe. He mutt not indulge in flefh, fith, 


3 know a gentlemen who has had feveral abfceffes.of the liver 
opened, and is now a ftrong and healthy man, though above eighty 
years of age, abrk: 


Ue {trong 
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ftrong liquors, or any highly feafoned or falted provi- 
fions; but fhould, for the moft part, live on mild vege- 
tables, as fruits and roots, taking gentle exercife, and 
drinking whey, barley-water, or butter-milk. If he 
takes any thing ftronger, it fhould be fine mild ale, which 
is lefs heating than wines or fpirits. 

We fhall take no notice of inflammations of the other 
vilcera. ‘They muft in general be treated upon the fame 
principles as thofe already mentioned. The chief rule 
with refpect toall of them is, to let blood, to avoid every 
thing that is trong, or of a heating nature, to apply warm 
fomentations to the part affeéted, and to caufe the pa- 
tient to drink a fufficient quantity of warm diluting liquors. 

The difeafes mentioned in this chapter are generally 
relieved by warm fomentations, externally applied, and 
Guly perfifted in. Thefe are made in a variety of ways; 
but the Anodyne Fomentation, recommended in the Appen- 
dix, to which a handful of camomile flowers may be oc- 
cafionally added, will anfwer as well as any. 

If the fomentations do not remove or abate the pain, 
recourfe muft be had to the warm bath, in which the pa- 
_ tient is to continue as long as his ftrength will permit. 

The want of a proper warm bath may be {upplied by fome 
of the portable baths, filled with warm water, The moft 
convenient of thefe contrivances, which are to be had at 
the tin-fhops, is commonly called the flipper bath, from its 
refembling a flipper in form. A cafk, or a common tub, 
may be ufed for the purpofe upon an emergeney, though — 
not fo commodious., ta - yee 

_Inflammations of the ftomach and bowels are ufually 
attended with obftinate coftivenefs, for the removal of — 
which no fmall fkilland perfeverance are often neceflary.. 
Sometimes a. very mild medicine will operate, wherea 
powerful one has had no effect. I have known a few 
-fpoonfuls of caftor oil procure a ftool, after the failure of — 
-ftrong draftic purges. _/Dhe means, therefore, fhould be — 
varied, not haftily difcontinued.. Where one thing does: 
_not fucceed,,another may be happily employed ; and\in- — 
ftances are not wanting of the efficacy even of external: — 
applications, when the beft internal remedies have proved: 
“untuccefsful, gc a, oh ie 
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CEE AOR CRT: 


OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER 
EXCESSIVE DISCHARGES FROM THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS. 


"THE cholera morbus is a violent purging and vomiting, 

attended with gripes, ficknefs, and a-conftant defire to 

£0 to ftool. It comes on fuddenly, andis moft common 

in autumn. There is hardly any difeafe that kills more 

quickiy than this, when proper means are not ufed in due- 
time for removing it, 

CAUSES e~caJe 43 occafioned by a redundancy and 


putrid acrimony of the bile; cold ; food that eafily turns 


rancid or four on the ftomach ; as butter, bacon; {weet 
meats, cucumbers, melons, cherries, and other cold’ 
fruits *. It is fometimes the effect of {trong acrid purges 


— OF vomits; or of poifonous fubftances taken into the 


— ftomach.. It may likewife proceed from violent pailions 
OF affections of the mind ; as fear, anger, &c. 


SYMPTOMS, | 
| Car dialgia, or heart-burn, four belchings, and flatulencies, 

with pain of the ftomach and inteftines.. To’ theft fuc= 
ceed exceffive vomiting, and purging of green; yellow, 
or blackith coloured bile, with a diftenfion of the tos 
‘Mach, and violent griping pains. Here is kewile 4 


the urine is obftruéted, and there is a palpitation of the 

rt. Violent hiccuping, fainting, and’convulfians, ate 
| figns of approaching death, jaar etal wate, 
MEDICINE, = ay the beginning of this difeafey 
efforts of Nature to expel the offending caufe fhould 
€ affifted, “by Promoting the 'purging and Vomiting, 


o ‘Ihave been twice brought to the gates of death by this dif.: 


ale, and both times it was occafioned by cating rancid bacon, 
U For 
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For this purpofe, the patient muft drink freely of diluting 
liquors ; as whey, butter-milk, warm water, thin water- 
gruel, fmall poffet, or, what is perhaps prefer ble to any 
of them, very weak chicken broth. This fhould not 
only be drank plentifully to promote the vomiting, but a 
cly fter of it given every hour in order to promote the 
purging. 

After thefe evacuations have been.continued for fome | 
time, a decoétion of toafted oat-bread may be drank to 
' ftop the vomiting. The bread fhould be toafted tll it 
is of a brown colour, and afterwards boiled. in {pring 
water. Ifoat-bread cannot be had, wheat-bread, or oat~ 
meal well toafted, may be ufed in its ftead. If this does 
not put a {top to the vomiting, two table-fpoonfuls of the 
faline julep, with ten drops of laudanum, may be taken 
every hour til] it ceafes. | 7 
~The vomiting and purging, however, ought never to 

be ftopped too foon. As long as thefe difcharges do not 
weaken the patient, they are falurary, and may be allowed 
to go on, or rather ought to be promoted. But when 
the patient is weakened by the evacuations, which may 
be known from the finking of his pulfe, &c. recourfe 
muft immediately be had to opiates, as recommended 
above; to which may be added {trong wines, with {piri- 
tuous cinnamon waters, and other generous cordials. 
Warm negus, or ftrong wine-whey, will likewife be ne- 
ceffary to {upport the patient’s fpirits, and promote the 
perfpiration. His legs fhould be bathed in warm water, 
and afterwards rubbed with flannel.cloths, or wrapped in — 
warm’ blankets, and warm bricks applied to the {oles of — 
his feet. Flannels wrung out of warm f{pirituous fomens 
tations fhould likewife be applied to the region of the 
ftomach. wegne ng ee om 

When the violence of the difeafe is over, to prevent a — 
relapfe, it will be neceflary for fome time to continue ehe 
cule of {mall dofes of laudanum. Ten or twelve drops © 
may be taken in a glafs of wine, at leaft twice a-day, for 
eight or ten days. The patient’s food ought to be 
nourifhing, but taken in fmall quantities, and he fhould 
ufe moderate exercife. As the ftomach and inteltines” 

are generally much weakened, an infufion of the bark, 
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or other bitters, in fmall wine, fharpened with the elixir 
of vitriol, may be drank for fome time. 

Though phyficians are feldom called in due time in 
this difeafe, they ovght not to defpair of relieving the pa- 
tient even in the moft defperate circumftances. Of this 
I lately faw a very ftriking proof in an old man and his 
_ fon, who had been both feized with it about the middle 

of the night. I did not fee them till next morning, 
when they had much more the appearance of dead than 
of living men. No pulfe could be felt; the extremities 
were cold and rigid, the countenance was ghaftly, and the 
ftreneth almolt quite exhaufted. Yet from this deplo- 
rable condition they were both recovered by the ufe of 
opiates and cordial medicines. . 

I have frequently had occafion to fee this difeafe, and 
have fometimes felt. it. Yet I never met with an in- 
flance, in my own practice, where it proved fatal, though 
we are told this often happens. Whether fo lamentable 
an iffue be owing to improper treatment, or to the ex- 
treme weaknefs of the patient’s bowels, I cannot pretend 
to fay, without an exact knowledge of each particular 
cafe; but I am inclined to think, that when death is the 
confequence, the antidote, which is opium, has been too 
long delayed. No time fhould be loft in adminiftering 
it, upon the firft ferious alarm, and before the powers of 
Nature are exhaufted. What I generally prefcribe is 
Jaudanum, to be taken in cinnamon or fome other cors 
dial water. Ten drops of laudanum may be added to 
two ounces of fimple cinnamon water, and the draught 
repeated every two hours; or oftener, if neceflary. : 

I have found opiates no lefs fuccefsful in diarrhcea; or 
loofenefs. Ten grains of the powder of bole com- 
pounded with opium, given ina glafs of cordial water 
four or five times a-day, will feldom fail to check a re- 

-eent diarrhoea, and, if judicioufly perfifted in, will often 
eure the rhott obftinate. . I would therefore advife in 
fucli cafes, a tullreliance onits final efficacy, rather than a 
rath impatience to try other medicines far more uncer- 

tain, and perhaps dangerous. But as a Joofenefs may 

-arife from a great variety of caufes, how to adapt the 
mode of medical treacment to each will be explained in 

ithe next fection. ree 
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- from being hurtful to them, that fuch children generally: 
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A loofenefs, in many cafes, is not to be confidered as 
a difeafe, but rather as a falutary evacuation. It ought, 
therefore, never to be ftopped, unlefs when it continues 
too long, or evidently weakens the patient. As this, 
however, fometimes happens, we fhall point out the moft 
common caufes of a loofenefs, with the proper methad of 
treatment. | 

When a toofenefs is occafioned by catching cold, or 
an obftructed perfpiration, the patient ought to keep 
warm, to drink freely of weak diluting liquors, to bathe 
his feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, to wear: 
flannel next his fkin, and to take every other method to . 
reftore the perfpiration. | 4 

In a loofenefs which proceeds from excefs or reple-. 
tion, a vomit is the proper medicine. Vomits not only 
cleanfe the ftomach, but promote all the fecretions, which. — 
renders them of great importance in carrying off a de-. 
bauch. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in powder will 
anfwer this purpofe very well.’ A day or two after the: — 
vomit, the fame quantity of rhubarb may be taken, and») — 
repeated two or three times, if the loofenefs-continuess.: — 
The patient ought to live upon light vegetable food of | © 
eafy digeftion, and to drink whey, thin gruel, or barley-.. ~ 
water. eke cak 

A loofenefs occafioned by the obftruction of any — 
cuftomary evacuation, generally requires bleeding. If.) 
that does not fu¢ceed, other evacuations may be fubftitue.. 
tedin the room of thofe which are obftru€ted. At the | ~ 
fame time, every method is to be taken to reftore: » 
the ufual difcharges, as not only the cure of the difeafe, 
but the patient’s life, may depend on this. if oni 

A periodical loofenefs ought never to be ftopped. It 
is always an effort of Nature to carry off fome offending 
matter, which, if retained in the body, might have fatal «7 
effects. “Children are very liable to this kind of loofe=q 
nefs, efpecially while teething. . It.is,» however, fo fat oF 


get their teeth with leaft trouble, Lt thefe loole aoe | 
ILO te es bLidath ate : ou q 
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fhould at any time prove four or griping, a tea-fpoonful 
‘of magnefia alba, with four or five grains of rhubarb, 
imay be given to the: child in a little panado,) Or any 
other food. This, if repeated three or four times, will 
igenerally corre& the acidity, and carry off the criping, 
iftools. The potio cretacea, or chalk julep, may be ad- 
rmimftered in dofes of two or three {poonfuls after each 
‘evacuation ; or a tea-{poonful of fine powdered chalk 
‘may be mixed in a tea-cupful of water-grucl, and given 
coccafionally: : A 
A diarrhoea, or loofenefs, which proceeds from violent ; 
fpaffions or affections of the mind, mutt be treated with 
tthe greareft caution. Vomits in this cafe are highly im- 
pproper. Nor are purges fafe, unlefs they be very muld,. 
aand given in fmall quantities. Opiates, and other antia 
ifpafmodic medicines, are moft proper. Tenor twelve 
drops of liquid laudanum may be taken ina cup of vale- 
rian or penny-royal tea every eight or ten hours, till the 
ifymptoms abate. Eafe, cheerfulnefs, and tranquillity. of 
ind are here of the greateft importance. rate 
_ When a loofenefs proceeds from acrid or poifonous | 
ubftances taken into the ftomach, the patient. mut. 
iirink large quantities of diluting liquors, with oil or. fat . 
»roths, to promote vomiting and purging. Afterwards, ~~ 
ff theré be reafon to fufpect that the bowels are inflamed, _ 
leeding: will be neceflary. Small dofes of Jaudanum 
nay likewife be taken‘ to remove their irritation, ee 
When the gout, repelled from the extremities, occas, 
ions a loofenefs, it ought to be promoted by gentle dofes 
of rhubarb, or other mild purgatives. The gouty matter. 
5 likewife tobe folicited towards “the extremities by 
arm fomentations, cataplafms, &c. The peripiration. 
ught at the fame time to be promoted by warm dilu- 
ng liquors ; as wine-whey with {pirits of hartfhorn, ora 
tw drops of liquid laudanum, in iach 2 SES oe a 
When a loofenefs proceeds from worms, which may, 
¢ known from the fliminefs of the fools, mixed with fa 
Teces of decayed worms, &c. medicines. mutt be given. 
> kill and ‘carry off thefe vermin, as the powder oftin 
ith purges of rhubarb ‘and calomel. Afterwards Time. 
rs either “aloe, or with’a findll “quantity of rhubarb. 
= | infuled, 
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infofed, will be proper to ftrengthen the bowels, and 
prevent the new generation of worms. 

A loofenefs 1s often occafioned by drinking bad water. 
When this ts the cafe, the difeafe generally proves epide- 
mica]. When there ts reafon to believe that this or any 
ether difeafe proceeds from the ufe of unwholefome — 
water, it ought immediately to be changed, or, if that d 
cannot be done, it may be corrected by mixing with it ; 
guickhme, chalk, or the hike. 3 

-In people whofe ftomachs are weak, violent exercife — 
immediately after eating will occafion a loofenefs. — 
Thovgh the cure of this is obvious, yet it will be proper, — 
befides aveiding violent exercife, to ufe fuch medicines — 
as tend to brace and ftrengthen the ftomach, as infuftons ~ 
of the bark, with other bitter and aftringent ingredients, — 
in whire wine. Such perfons ought likewife to take fre- 
quently a glafs or two of old red port, or good claret, 

From whatever caufe.a loofenefs proceeds, when it ts — 
found neceffary to check it, the diet ought to confilt of © 
rice boiled with milk, and flavoured with cinnamon ; rice- 
jelly, fago with red port; and the lighter forts of flefh- 
meat roafted. -The drink may be thin water-gruel, rice- — 
water, or weak broth made from lean veal, or with a 
iheep’s head, as being more gelatinous chan mutton, beef, 
or ehicken-broth. sapere . 7 
_.Perfons who, from a peculiar weaknefs, or too great 
an irritability of the bowels, are liable to frequent returns” 
of this difeafe, fhould live:temperately, avoiding crude 
fommer fruits, all unwholefome foods, and meats of hard 
digeftion. They ought likewife to beware of cold, 
moifture, or whatever may obftruct the perfpiration, and- 
fhould wear flannel] next the fkin. All viclent paffions, 
as fear, anger, 6c. are likewife carefully to be guarded: 
egaintt. 7 


OF VOMITING. 


Vomiting may proceed from various cavfes ; as excels 
Gp eating and drinking; foulnefs of the ftomach; the 
acrimony of the aliments; a tranflation of the morbiht 
matter of ulcers, of the gour, the eryfipelas, or rai ive 
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safes, to the ftomach. It may likewife proceed from a 
voofenefs having been too fuddenly ftopped; from the 
ttoppage of any cuftomarv evacuation, as the bleeding 
miles, the men/fes, &c. from a weaknefs of the ftomach, 
the colic, the iliac paffion, a rupture, a°fit of the gravel, 
worms; or from any kind of poifon taken into the ftos 
mach. It is an ufual fymptom of injuries done to the 
rain; as contufions, compreffions, &c. Itis likewife 
». fymptom of wounds or inflammations of the dia= 
nragm, inteftines, fpleen, liver, kidneys, &c. 

Vomiting may be occafioned by unufual motions, as 
sailing, being drawn backwards in a carriage, &c. It 
may likewife be excited by violent paffions, or by the 
‘dea of naufeous or difagreeable objects, efpecially of fuch 
‘hings as have formerly produced vomiting. Sometimes 
(t proceeds from a regurgitation of the bile into the fto- 
mach : in this cafe, what the patient vomits is generally 
»f a yellow or greenifh colour, and has a bitter tafte, 
erfons who are fubjec to nervous affections are often 
uddenly feized with violent fits of vomiting.  Laftly, 
womiting is a common fymptom of pregnancy. In this. 
wale it generally comes on about two weeks after the 
ioppage of the men/es, and continues during the frit three 
ir four months. . 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul ftomach or in- 
ligeftion, it is not to be confidered as a difeafe, but as 


: oted, by drinking lukewarm water, or thin gruel, If 
sis does not put a {top to the vomiting, a dofe of ipeca+ 
uanha may be taken, and worked off with weak camo- 


When the retroceffion of the gout, or the obftru@tion 
fcuftomary evacuations, occafion vomiting, all means 
ult be ufed to reftore thefe difcharges or, if that can- 
t be effeted, their place mutt be {upplied by others, as 
leeding, purging, bathing the extremities in warm 
ater, opening iffues, fetons, perpetual blifters, &c. 

hen vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may 
‘nerally be mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the 
dy gently open. The bleeding, however, Ought to 
ein {mall quantities ata time, and the purgatives fhould 


be 
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be of the mildeft kind; as figs, ftewed prunes, manna, or 
fenna. Pregnant women are moft apt to vomit in the 
morning immediately after getting out of bed, which is 
owing partly to the change of pofture, but more to the 
emptinefs of the ftomach. It may generally be pre- 
vented, by taking a dith of coffee, tea, or fome light 
breakfaft in bed. Pregnant women who are affli‘ted 
with vomiting, ought to be kept eafy both in body and 
mind. ‘They fhould neither allow their ftomachs to be 
quite empty, nor fhould they eat much at once. Cold 
water is a very proper drink in this cafe ; if the ftomach — 
be weak, a little brandy may be added to it. If the 
{pirits be low, and the perfon apt to faint, a fpoonful of 
cinnamon-water, with a little marmalade of quinces or — 
oranges, may be taken. © 
if vomiting proceeds from weaknefs of the fto- 
mach, bitters will be of fervice. Peruvian bark 
infufed in wine or’ brandy, with as much rhubarb as~ 
will keep the body gently open, is an excellent medi- 
cine in this cafe.’ The elixir of vitriol is alfo a good © 
medicine. It may be taken in the dofe of fifteen or 
twenty drops, twice or thrice a-day, in a glafs of wine 
or water. Habitual vomitings are fometimes alleviated © 
by making oyfters a principal part of diet. oo a 
A vomiting’ which proceeds from acidities in the fto~ 
mach, is relieved by alkaline purges. The beft medi- 
cine of this kind is the magnefia alba, a tea-fpoonful of © 
which may be taken ina difh of tea, or a little- milk, 
three or four times a-day, or oftener if neceffary, to keep © 
the body open. ; 7 
When vomiting proceeds from violent paffions or af 
fe€tions of the mind, all’ evacuants mutt be ata 
avoided, efpecially vomits. Thefe are exceedingly dan- 
gerous. The patient in this cafe ought to be kept per- 
fetly eafy and quiet, to have the mind foothed, and to 
take fome gentle cordial, as negus, or a little brandy 
and water, to which a fewdrops of laudanum may oc~ 
cafionally be added. | 1) Hl bse Sree 
When. vomiting proceeds. from {pafmodie affections” 
of the-ftomach, mufk, caftor, and other antipaimos! 
dic. medicines, are of ufe.. “Warm: and aromatic plat 
7 | ters, 
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‘ters have hikewife a good effect. The ftomach-platter 
cof the London or Edinburgh difpenfatory may. be ap- 
plied to the pit of the ftomach, ora platter of theriaca, 
which will anfwer rather better. Aromatic medicines 
may likewife be taken inwardly, as cinnamon or mint= 
ttea, wine with fpiceries boiled in it, &c. The region 
cof the ftomach may be rubbed with ether, or if that 
ecannot be had, with ftrong brandy, or other {fpirits. The 
belly fhould be fomented with warm water, or the pa- 
tient immerfed up to the breaft in a warm bath. 

I have always found the faline draughts taken in the 
act of effervefcence, of fingular ufe in {topping a vo-_ 
mniting, from whatever caufe it proceeded. Thefe may 
€ prepared by diffolving a drachm of the falt of tar- 
gar, In an ounce and a half of freth lemon-juice, and ad- 
‘ling to it an ounce of peppermint-water, the fame quan- 
lity of fimple cinnamon-water, and a little white fugar. 
iP his draught mutt be fwallowed before the effervefcence 
$3 quite .over, and may be repeated every two hours, or 
iftener, if the vomiting be violent. A violent vomiting 
was fometimes been ftopped by cupping on the region 
ff the ftomach after all other means had Fauleds 
As the leaft motion will often bring on the vomiting 
ezain, even after it has been ftopped, the patient mutt 
eid all manner of action. The diet muft be fo regu- 
hh as to fit eafy upon the {tomach, and nothing fhould — 

taken that is hard of digeftion. We do not, however, — 
mean that the patient fhould live entirely upon flops. — 
wolid: food, in this cafe, often fits eafier on the ftomach — 
an liquids, — 3 | 


; 3 : 
CHAP. XXXII. | 


|THE DIABETES, AND OTHER DIS. 
» ORDERS OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
Vb pent BLADDER, r | 


HE diabetes is a frequent and exceffive difcharge 
of urine. It. is feldom: to be met with’ amone 
& people; but often attacks perfons ii ‘the de. '° 
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cline of life, efpecially thofe who follow the more vide 
lent employments, or have been hard drinkers in their 
youth. 

CAUSES.—A diabetes is often the confequence of 
acute difeafes, as fevers, fluxes, &¢c. where the patient 
has fuffered by exceflive evacuations; it may alfo be oce 
cafioned by. great fatigue, as riding long journeys upon a _ 
hard-trotting horfe, carrying heavy burdens, running, — 
&c. It may be brought on by hard drinking, or the 
ufe of {trong ftimulating diuretic medicines, as tincture” 
of cantharides, fpirits of turpentine, and fuch like. 9 
is often the effec of drinking too great quantities of 
mineral waters. Many imagine that thefe will do them ~ 
no fervice unlefs they be drank in great quantities, by” 
which miftake it often happens that they occafion worfe — 
difeafes than thofe they were intended to cure. In a word, — 
this difeafe may either proceed from too great a laxity” 
of the organs which fecrete the urine, from fome= 
thing that ftimulates the kidneys too much, or from 
athin diflolved ftate of the blood, which makes too 
ene a quantity of ic run off by the urinary pale 
apes. a 
SYMPTOMS.——lIn a diabetes, the urine generally 
excecds in quantity all the liquid food which the patient 
takes. tis thin and pale, of a fweetifh tafte, and an 
agreeable {meil. The patient has a continual thirff, 
with fome degree of fever; his mouth is dry, and he 
fpits frequently a frothy {pittle. The ftrength fails, the 
appetite decays, and the ficfh waftes away till the patient 
is reduced to {kin and bone. There isa heat of the 
bowels ; and frequently the loins, tefticles, and feet are 
fwelled. a5 

-'Phis difeafe may generally be cured at the begim 
ning; but after it has continued long, the cure become 
very difficult, In drunkards, and very old people, a pet 
fect cure is not to be expected. i 

- REGIMEN.——Every thing that ftimolates t 
urinary paflages, or tends to relax the habit, muft_ 
avoided. For th's reafon the patient fhouid live chiet 
on folid food. . His thirft may be quenched with acid: 
a as, forrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar, The mucilag 
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‘nous vegetables, as rice, fago, and falop, with milk, are 
‘the moft proper food. Of animal fubltances, fhell-fith 
‘ate to be preferred ; as oyfters, crabs, &c, 

The drink may be Briftol-water.. When that can 
mot be obtained, lime-water, in which a due proportion 
cof oak-bark has been macerated, may be ufed. The 
white deco&tion *, with ifinglals diffolved in it, is likewife 
ja very proper drink. ne 

The patient ought daily to take exercife, but ic fhould 
tbe fo gentle as not to fatigue him. He fhould lie upon 
2a hard bed or matrafs.' Nothing hurts the kidneys 
mmore than lying too foft. A warm dry air, the ufe of 
the fleth-brufh, and every thing that promotes perfpirae 
ition, is of fervice. For this reafon the patient ought to 
wear flannel nexc his fkin. A large ftrengthening-plaf. 
cer may be applied to the back; or, what will an{wer 
etter, a great parc of the body may be wrapped in 
latter. 7 
_ MEDICINE.—Gentle purges, if the patient be not 
foo much weakened by the difeafe, have a good effect. 
IPhey may confit of rhubarb, with cardamum-feeds, or 
ny other {piceries, infufed in wine, and may be taken ° 
mm fuch quantities as to keep the body gently open. 
_ The patient muft next have recourfe to aftringents and 
orroborants. Half a drachm of powder made of equal 
arts of allum and the infpiflated juice, commonly called 
‘erra Faponica, may be taken four times a-day, or oftener, 
the ftomach will bear ir. The allum mutt fictt be 
velted in a crucible; afterwards they may both be 
ounded together, Along with every dofe of this pow- 
r the patient may take a tea-cypful of the tinéture of 
rest. : | 
If the patient’s. ftomach cannot bear the allum in fub-_ 
nee, whey may be made of it, and taken in the dofe 
4 tea-cupful three or four times a-day. The allum- 
hey $s prepared by boiling two Englith quarts of miik 
vera flow fire, with three drachms of allum, ull the 
urd feparates, 


* See Appendix, White Decoftion. 
| $ See Appendix, Tingure of Rojet. | 
7 | : Opiates 
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Opiates are of: fervice in this difeafe, even though 
the patient refts well. «They take off fpafm and irrita- 
tion, and atthe fame time leflen the force of the circu- 
Jation., ‘Ten ortwelve drops of liquid laudanum may 
be cakenin, a cupvof,the:patient’s drink three. or four 
times a-dav. 

The beft corroborants which we knows. : are the Pe-~ 
ruvian bark and wine. A drachm.of bark may be ta- © 
ken in a clafs of red port or claret three times a-day. — 
The medicine will be both more efficacious. and lefs — 
difagreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir — 
of vitriol be added to each dofe.. Such as cannot take — 
the bark in fubftance, may ufe the decoétion, mixed with ~ 
an equal quantity of red wine, and fharpened as above. — 
- There isa difeafe incident to labouring people in the — 
decline of life, called az INCONTINENCY of Urine. — 
But this is very different from a. diabetes, as the water — 
paffes off involuntarily by drops, and does not exceed — 
‘the ufual quantity. This difeafe is rather troublefome 
than dangerous. It. 1s owing to a ‘relaxation of the 
fphinéter of the bladder, and is often the effect of a,palfy. — 
Sometimes it proceeds from hurts, or injuries occafioned — 
by blows, 'bruifes; preternatural labours, &c. Sometimes ~ 
it isthe effe& of a fever. It may likewife be occafioned — 

by ajong ufe of ftrong-diuretics,: or of (eirnulating; me- — 
‘dicines injected i into the bladders: 9» : 

This difeafe may be mitigated. by-the ‘ule as ind 
‘gent’ and corroboraring | medicines, fuch as have been 
mentioned above ; but we = not pies ever: to. 
—— feen it cured. - s 

© Jn an incontinency of: urine! fiat whatever cuited a 
piece’ of fponge ought to be worn, ora bladder applied ~ 
in fuch a manner as to a aaigh ‘the urine sat dined . 

vand excoriating the: panier: on Sci 


OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE... 


~< Trt has already been obferved, ‘that a fapptetton of 
‘urine may proceed from various: caules ; as an inflam n= 
“mation of the kidneys, ' or bladder 5 ; {mall ftones or gras 


a i bottle made of the Jana rubbery and j properly applich 
fy ers ‘this Bprpote belt. 


a 
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vel lodging’in the urinary paffages, hard feces lying in 

the rectum, pregnancy, a fpafm or contraction of the 

neck of the bladder, clotted blood in the bladder it- 

felf, a {welling of the hemorrhoidal veins, &c. 

+ Someof thefe cafes require the catheter, both to re« 
_ move the obftructing matter, and to draw off the urine; 
but as this inftrument can only be managed with fafery 
“by perfons {killed in furgery, we fhall fay nothing fur- 
ther of its ufe. A bougee may be ufed by any cautious 
hand, and will often fucceed better than the catheter. 
We would chiefly recommend in all obftructions of 
urine, fomentations and evacuants. Bleeding, as far as 
the patient’s {trength will permit, is neceflary, efpecially 
where there are fymptoms of topical inflammation. 

Bleeding in this cafe not only abates the fever, by leflen= 

ing the force of the circulation, but, by relaxing the fo- 

lids, it takes off the fpafm or ftri€ture upon the velfels, 
which occafioned the obftruétion. 
> After bleeding, fomentations: muft be ufed. Thefe 
“may either confift of warm water alone, or of decoCtions 
of mild vegetables; as mallows, camomile flowers, 
~&c. | Cloths dipped in thefe may either be applied 
‘to the part affected, or a large bladder filled 
‘with the decoéion may be kept continually upon it. 
Some put the herbs themfelves into a flannél bag, and 
apply them to the part, which is far from being a bad 
mmethod. Thefe continue longer warm than. cloths 
(dipped in the decoétion, and at the fame time keep the 
ppart equally moift. : 

_ In all obftruétions of urine, the body ought to be kept 
topen. This is not, however, to be attempted by ftrong 
|purgatives, but by emollient clyfters, or gentle infufions 
tof fenna and manna. Clyfters in this cafe not only open 
tthe body, but anfwer the purpofe of an internal fomenta- 
(tion, and greatly affift in removing the {pafms of the 
bladder and parts adjacent. 

The food muft be light, and taken in fmall quantities. 
The drink may be weak broth, or decoétions and infu- 
fions of mucilaginous vegetables, as marfh-mallow roots. 
lime-tree buds, &c. A tea-{poonful of the fweet fpirits 

f nitre, or a drachmy of Cattile foap, may be frequently 
: Xx PY mira 6 
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Put into the patient’s drink ;,and, if there be no inflam- 
mation, he may drink fmall ein- punch. 

Perfohs fubjeét:to a fupprefion of urine ought to live 
very temperate. “Their diet: fhould be light, and their 
liquor diluting, They fhould avoid all acid and auftere 
wines, fhould take fufficient exercife, lie hard, and avoid 
{tudy and fedentary occupations. 


OF THE GRAVEL AND STONE. 


When fmall ftones are lodged in the kidneys, or dif- 
chareed along with the urine, the patient is faid to be 
afflicted with the gravel. If one of thefe ftones hap- 
pen to make a lodgement in the bladder for fome time, 
it accumulates frefh matter, and at length becomes too 
large to pafs off with the urine. Jn this cafe the patient 
is faid to have:the ftone. 

CAUSES: The ftone and gravel may be occa- 
fioned by high living; the ufe of ftrong aftringent 
wines ; a fedentary life ; lying too hot, foft, or too much 
on the back ; the conftant ufe of water impregnated 
with earthy or ftony particles ; aliments of an aftringent 

or windy nature, doc. It may likewife proceed from 
an hereditary difpofition. Perfons in the decline of — 
life, and thofe who have been much affli€ted with the. — 
gout or rheumatifm, are moft liable to it... ; 
~» SYMPTOMS.—Small ftones or gravel in the kid- 
oneys: occafion pain in the loins, ficknefs, vomiting, and 
-fometimes: bloody urine. When the ftone defcends. in- 
tothe ureter, and is too large to pafs along with eafe, 
all the above fymptoms are increafed ; 3 the pain extends — 
towards the bladder; the thigh and leg of the affected 
fide are benumbed; the tefticles are drawn upwards, 
aia the urine is Ape wasens Ri 
_ A ftone in the. bladder is. known from a pain at. the = 
time, as well as before and after making water ;. from = 
» the urine coming away by drops, or {topping fuddeniy a 
-awhen it was running in a full {tream; by a violent pain 
» an the neck ofthe bladder upon motion, efpecially On Bae 
» horfeback, or in a carriage on a rough road; or from a re 
- white, thick, copious flinking mucous fediment in the " 

% urines a 
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urine ; from an itching in the top of the penis; from 
bloody urine ; from: an: inclination to goto {tool during 
the difcharge of urine; from the: patient’s paffing ‘his 
urine more eafily when lying than in an ere&t potture.; 
from a kind of convulfive motion occafioned by the fharp 
pain in difcharging the laft drops of the urine; and laftly, 
from founding or fearching with the catheter, 
REGIMEN.——=Perfons afflicted with ‘the gravel or 
ftone fhould avoid aliments of a windy or heating nature, 
as falr meats, four fruits, &&c. Their diet ought chiefly 
rt confilt of fach things as tend to promote the fecretion 
of urine, and to keep the body open. Artichokes, 
afparagus, {pinnage, lettuce, parfley, faccory, purfline,. 
turnips; potatoes, carrots, and radifhes, may be jafely 
eaten. Onions, leeks, and cellery are, in this cafe, 
reckoned medicinal, The moft proper drinks are whey, 
butter-milk, milk and water, barley-water; decoétions 
or infufions of the roots of marfh+mallows, parfley, li- 
quorice, or of other mild mucilaginous vegetables, as 
linfeed, lime-tree Buds or leaves, &c. If the patient has 
been accuftomed to generous liquors, he may drink gin 
and water not too ftrong, 
~ Gentle exercife is proper; but violent motiom is 
apt to occafion bloody urine. We would therefore 
advife that it fhould be taken in moderation. Perfons 
afflicted with the gravel often’ pafs a great number of 
ftones after riding on horfeback, or in a carriage 5 but 
thofe: who have a flone in the bladder are feldom able to 
bear thefe kinds of exercife. Where there is a-here- 
ditary tendency to this difeafe, a. feGentary life ought 
never to be indulged. Were people careful, upon the © 
firft fymptoms of gravel, to oblerve a proper regimen of 
diet, and to take fufficient exercife, it might often be 
carried off, or at leaft prevented from increafing ; but if 
the fame courfe which occafioned the difeafe is perfifted 
in, it muft be aggravated, ° vb Tp 
MEDICINE, In what is called:a fit of. the 
Stayel, which is commonly occafioned by a flone fick. 
ing In theureter, or fome part of the urinary paflages, the 
patient mult be bled; warm fomentations thould hkewile 
be applied to the part affected, emollient clyfters admi- 
A. 2 niftered, 
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niftered, and diluting mucilaginous liqnors drank, &cs 
The treatment of this cafe hasbeen fully pointed out 
under the articles inflammation of the kidneys and bladder, 
to which we refer. 

Dr. Whyte ‘advifes patients who are fubject to fres 
guent fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no ftone in 
the bladder, .to drink every morning, two or three hours 
before breakfaft, an Englith pint of oyfler or cockle-fhell 
Iime-water. The dodtor very juftly obferves, that 
though this quantity might be too fmall to have any 
fenfible effeét. in diffoluine a ftonevin the bladder, yet ic 
may very probably prevent its growth. . 

When a ftone is formed in the bladder, the Doé&or 
recommends Spanifh foap, and oyfter or. cockle-fhell 
lime-water *, to be taken in the following manner 7. The 
patient muft fwallow every day, in any form that is leaft 
difagreeable, an ounce of the internal part of Alicant 
foap, and drink three or four Englifh pints of oyfter or 
cockle-fhell lime-water: the foap is to be divided into 
three dofes ; the largeft to be taken falting in the morn- 
ing early, the fecend at noon, and the third at feven 
in the evening; drinking above each dofe a large draught 
of the lime-water ; the remainder of which he may take 
any time betwixt dinner and fupper, inftead of other 
liquors. . ) 

The patient fhould, begin with a fmaller quantity of 
the lime-water and foap than that mentioned above; at 
firft an Englifh pint of the former, and three drachms of 
the latter, may be taken daily. This quantity, however, 
he may increafe by degrees, and ought to perfevere in 
the ufe of thefe medicines, efpecially if he finds any 
abatement of his complaints, for feveral months; nay, if 
the ftone be very large, for years. It may likewife be. 


proper for the patient, if he be feverely pained, not only, 


to begin with the foap and lime-water in {mall quantities, 
but to take the fecond or third lime-water inttead of the 
firft. However, after he has been for fome time accuf- 


tomed to thefe medicines, he may not only take the fir 


water, butif he finds he can cafily bear it, heighten its dif y 


® See Appendix, Linsouvatee. 
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folving power ftill more by pouring it a fecohd time on 
frefh calcined fhells. | | 

The cauftic alkali, or foap-lees, is the medicine chiefly 
in vogue at prefent for the ftone. It is of a very acrid 
hatere, and ought therefore to be given in forme gelati« 
nous or mucilaginous liquor; as veal-broth, new milk, 
linfeed-tea, a folution of gum-arabic, or a decoction of 
marfhmallow-roots, The patient mutt begin with {mall 
dofes of the lees, as thirty or forty drops, and increafe 
by degrees, as faras the ftomach can bear it*, 

Though the foap-lees and lime-water are the moft 
powerful medicines which have hitherto been difcovered 
for the ftone; yet there are fome things of a more {imple 
nature, which in certain cafes are found to be beneficial, 
and therefore deferve atrial. An infufion of the feeds 
of daucus fylvefris, or wild carrot, fweetened with honey,’ 
has been found to give confiderable’ eafe in cafes where’ 
the ftomach could not bear any thing of an acrid nature, 
A deco&ion of raw coffee-berries taken morning and 
evening, to the quantity of eight or ten ounces, with ten 
drops of fweet {pirit of nitre, has likewife been found 
very efficacious in bringing away large quantities of 
earthy matter in flakes. Honey is likewife found to be 
of confiderable fervice, and may be taken in gruel, or in 
any other form that.is more agreeable. pe 

The only other medicine which we fhall mentions the 
uva uri. It has been greatly extolled of late both for 
the “gravel and ftone. It feems, however, to be in all 
refpects inferior to the foap and lime-water 3 but itis lefy” 
difagreeable, and has frequently, to my Knowledge, re- 
lieved gravelly complaints. It is generally taken ig 
powder from half a° drachm ‘to a whole drachm, two or 
three times a-day, It may, however, be taken tothe quan-' 
tity of feven or eight drachms a-day, with great fafety. 
and good effect, PA MIS OS 


* The cauftic alkali may be prepared by mixing tw6 parte of. 
quick-lime with one of pot-athes, cd ree them ‘to flail tit, 
the lixivium be formed, which mutt be carefully filtrated before it 
be ufed. If the folution does not happen readily, a {mall quantity 
of water may be added to the mixture. 
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Of all diforders in the urinary paffces the moft tors 
menting is the {tone in the bladder. The means of diffl- 
ving it, and bringing it awav, though the frequent boalt 
of quacks, have hitherto baffled medical inquiry. The 
Britith parliament, indeed, once paid five thoufand 
pounds fora pretended folvent for the ftone, which has long 
been forgotten. The fast, however, ftands upon record 
as» fignal proof of the extent to which credulity may be 
carried on the one hand, and fuccefsful impofture on 
the other. 

The confiftence of fuch flones varies fo much, that 
there is reafon to fear no medicine will ever be found 
fufficiently ftrong to diffolve the hardeft of them, without 
deftroving the bladder. Yet experiments on this fubs 
je ought not to be difcontinued, as the obje& is 
great, and fome hard fubftances are known to be foluble 
in feemingly mild ones. 

I have known feveral inftances where ftones, after 
gettiig into the urethra, were brought away by means 
of a bent probe ; but how to get them: there, is the dif. 
ficulty. Je can only happen while they are fmall, — 
thoush | have feen flattifh ftones brought away in this — 
manner, which meafured two inches round: I have 
fometimes thoughr that riding on a hard-trotting horfe, 
or in a carriage ona rough road, might tend to bring 
down a {mall ftone. | ‘its a tie 

Moft people troubled with the ftone are guilty of one 
great error, Lhey put off the operation too long. When 
it is certainly known that there is a ftone in the bladder, 
and that it is too large to get along the urethra, no tinre. 
ought to be loft in having it cut our, before the patient’s — 
habit. becomes too irritable, or the ftoue is fo far ing 
creafed in fize, that it cannot be extracted without a lace~ 


» 


ration of the parts, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


OF INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES OF 
BLOOD. 


SPONTANEOUS or involuntary difcharges of blood 

often happen from various parts of the body. Thefe, 
however, are fo far from being always dangerous, that 
they often prove falutary. When fuch difcharges are 
critical, which 1s frequently the cafe in fevers, they ought 
not to be ftopped. Nor, indeed, is it proper at any 
time to ftop them, unlefs they be fo great as to endanger 
the patient’s life. Moft people, afraid of the fmalleft 
difcharge of blood from any part of the body, fly imme- 
diately to the ufe of ftyptic and aftringent medicines, by 
-which means an inflammation of the brain, or fome other 
fatal difeafe, is occafioned, which, had the difcharge been 
allowed to go on, might have been prevented. 

Periodical difcharges of blood, from whatever part 
of the body they proceed, muft not be ftopped. They 
are always the efforts. of Nature to relieve herfelf; and 
fatal difeafes have often been the confequence of obftruét- 
ing them. It may, indeed, be fometimes neceflary to 
check the violence of fuch difcharges; but even this - 
requires the greateft caution. Inftances might be given 
where the ftopping of a fmall periodical flux of blood 
from one of the fingers, has proved fatal to the health. 
__In the early period of life, bleeding at the nofe is very 
common. Thofe who are farther advanced in years are 
more liable to hemoptoe, or difcharge of blood from the 
lungs. Atrer the middle period of life, hemorrhoidal 
fluxes are moft common ; and in the decline of life, dif- 
charges of blood from the urinary paflages. | 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very 
different, and often from quite oppofite coufes. Some- 
times they are owing to a particular conftruction of the 
body, as a fanguine temperament, a laxity of the veflels, a 
plethoric habit, 8c, At other times they proceed from a 
‘étermination of the blood towards one particular part, 
& Xx 4 as 
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as the head, the .heemorrhoidal.veins,. cc. They may 
hikewife proceed from an inflammatory difpofition of the 
blood, in which cafe. there is generally. fome degree of 
fever: this likewife happens when the, Bux.is occaGoned 
by an obftructed perfpiration, or a ftri€ure upon the fkin, 
the bowels, or any. particular part of the fyftem, 

But a diffolved ftate of the. blood will likewife occas 
fion hemorrhages. Thus, in putrid fevers, the dyfen-., 
tery, the fcurvy, the malignant {mall-pox, 8c. there are 
often very great difcharges of blood from. different parts 
of the body. .They may likewife be brought on by too 
liberal an ufe of. medicines whichi:tend to diffolve the 
‘blood, as cantharides, the volatile. alkaline falts, 8c. 
Food of an acrid or irritating quality may likewife occa- 
fion hemorrhages; as alfo {trong purges and vomits, or 
any thing that greatly ftimulates the bowels. 

Violent paffions or agitations of the mind will like- 
wife have this effect. . Thefe often caufe bleeding at the E 
nofe, and I have known them fometimes occafion an~ 
‘hemorrhage in the brain. Violent efforts of the body, 
by overftraining or hurting the veffels, may have the: 
fame effect, efpecially when the body is long kept in an: 
unnatural pofture, as hanging the head. very low, &c. 

The cure of an hemorrhage muft be adapted tovits 
caufe. When it proceeds from too much blood, or a 
tendency to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle purges 
and other evacuations, will be neceffary. It will, like- 
wife, be proper for the patient in this cafe to live chiehy 
upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all ftrong liquors, and 
food that is of an acrid, hot, or ftimulating quality. The 
body fhould be kept cool, and the mind ecafy. © 

When an hemorrhage is owing to a putrid or dif= 
folved ftate of the blood, the patient ought to live chieAy 
upon acid fruits with milk, and vegetables ofa nourifhing ~ 
nature, as fago, falop, &c. His drink may be wine di~ 
luted with water, and fharpened with the juice of lemon, 
vinegar, or fpirits of vitriol. The beft medicine in this z 
cafe is the Peruvian bark, which may be taken accord= 
ing to the urgency of the fymptoms. | — 

When a flux of blood is the effect of acnd food, or of 
flreng ftimulating medicines, the cure is to be nee z 
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by foftand mucilaginous diet. The patient may likewife 
take frequently -about the bulk of a nutmeg of Locatelli’s 
balfam, or the fame quantity of {pefrmaceti. 

When an obftraéted perfpiration, or a ftri@ure upon 
any part of the fyfem, is the caule of an hemorrhage, it 
may be removed by driaking warm diluting liquors, 

_dying a-bed; bathing the extremities in warm water, &c,, 


SF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 


Bleeding at the nofe is commonly preceded by fome 
degree of quicknefs of the pulfe, fluthing in the face, pul- 
fation of the temporal arteries, heavinefS in the head, 
dimne(s of the fight, heat and itching of thé noftrils, &c. 

Yo perfons who: abound with blood, this difcharge is 

very falutary. It often cures a vertigo, the head-ach, a 
| phrenzy, andeven an epilepfy. In fevers, where there is 
ia great determination of blood towards the head, it is of 
ithe utmoft fervice. It is likewife beneficial In infammas’ 
{tions of the liver and fpleen, and often in the gout and 
irheumatifm. “In all difeafes where bleeding is neceffary, 
aa {pontaneous difeharge of blood from the nofe is of | - 
tmuch more fervice than the fame quantity let with a- 
lancet. Fo 
_ Ina difcharge of blood from the nofe, the great point » 
to determine whether it ought to be ftopped or not. 


When it happens to perfons in perfect health, who ate 
it ought not to be fuddenly topped, efpen' 
mptoms of plethora, mentioned above, have’. 
rec In this cafe it cannot be topped without © 
liking: the patient’s life, sna W 
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In fine, whenever bleeding at the nofe rélieves any 
bad fymptom, and does not proceed fo far as to endane 
ger the patient’s life, ir ought not to be ftopped. . But 
when it returns frequently, or continues till the pulfe be- 
comes low, the extremities begin to grow cold, the lips 
pale, or the patient complains of being fick or faint, 
it muft immediately be. ftopped. 

For this purpofe the patient fhould be fet nearly up- 
right, with his head reclining. a little, and his legs 
immerfed in water about the warmth of new milk. His. 
hands ought likewife to be put in lukewarm water, and 
his garters may be tied alittle tighter than ufual. Liga. — 
tures may be applied to the arms, about the place where 
they are ufually made for bleeding, and with nearly the ; 
fame degree of tightnefs. Thefe muft be gradually — 
flackened as the blood begins to ftop, and removed ens — 
tirely as foon as if gives over. 

Sometimes dry lint put up the noftrils will ftop the 
bleeding. When this does not fucceed, doffils of . lint 
dipped in ftrong fpirits of wine may be put up the 
noftrils, or if that cannot be had, they may be dipped in ~ 
‘brandy. Blue vitriol diffolved in water may likewife ~ 
be ufed for this purpofe, or a tent dipped in the white — 
of an egg well beat up, may be rolled in a powder made © 
of equal parts of white fugar, burnt allum, and white 
vitriol, and put up the noftril from whence the blood | 
iffues. | | ; 
Internal medicines can hardly be of ufe here, as they 
have feldom time to operate. It may not, however, be 
amifs to give the patient half an ounce of Glauber’s falt,. 
and the fame quantity of manna, diffolved in four or five” 
ounces of barley-water. This may be taken at @ 
draught, and repeated if it does not operate in a few 
hours. Tenor twelve grains of nitre may be taken ina 
glafs of cold water and vinegar every hour, or oftenet 
if the ftomach will bear it, Ifa ftronger medicine be 
neceffary, a tea-cupful of the tincture of rofes, Wi h 
twenty or thirty drops of the weak fpirit of vitriol; 
may be taken every hour, When thele things cannot 0 
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had, the patient may drink water, with a litrle common 
falt in it, or equal parts of water and vinegar. 

If the genitals’ be immerfed’ for fome time “in cold 
water, it will generally ftop a bleeding at the nofe. I 
have not known this. fail, 

Sometimes, when the bleeding is ftopped ourwardly, 
‘it continues inwardly, This is very troublefome,; and rea 
‘quires particular attention, as the patient is apt to be fuf- 
focated withthe blood, efpecially if he falls dfleep, which he 
(is very ready to do after lofing a great quantity of blood, 

When the patient is in danger of fuffocation from the 
(blood getting into his throat, the paffages may be {topped 
iby drawing threads up the noftrils, and bringing ‘them 
‘out at the mouth, then faltening pieces of {ponge, or 
‘fmall rolls of linen cloth to their excremities; afterwards 
(drawing them back, and tying them on the outfide with 
ma fufficient degree of tizhtnefs, 

_ After the bleeding is ftopped, the patient ought to be 
ikept as eafy and quiet as poffible. He thould not pick 
this nofe, nor take away the tents or clotted blood till they 
fall off of their own accord, and fhould not lie with his 
bhead, low, : . : 
ofe who are affe&ted with frequent bleeding at the - 
nofe, ought to bathe their feet often in warm water, and 
<eep them warm and dry, They ought to wear no= 
ing tight about their necks, to keep their body as much 
an erect pofture as poffible, and never to view any 
abject obliquely. If they have too mich blood, a vege 
ble diet, with now and then a cooling-purge, is the fas 
eft way to leffen ic. a 
But when the difeafe proceeds from a thin diffolved 
tate af the blood, the diet fhouild be rich and nouriths 
B as firong broths and jellies, fago-gruel with wine 
fugar, 8c. ‘Infufions of the Peruvian bark in 
ne ought likewife to be taken, and perfiited in fora 
onfiderable time. . 


i From ten to twenty drops of the oil of turpentine in a little 
ater given frequently, fsldom fails to ftop a bleeding at the uofe, 
‘rt from any other part, 
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OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND PILES. 
5 


A difcharge of blood from the haemorrhoidal vefiels 
is called the dlceding piles. When the veftels only fwell, and 
difcharge no blood, but are exceeding’ painful, the diféafe 
scaled the d/ind piles. Fae 

Perfons of a logfe fpongy fibre, of a bulky fize, who 
live high, and lead a fedentary, inactive life, are moft 
fubject to this difeafe. Iris often owing to an heredi- 
tary difpofition. Where this is the cafe, it attacks per- 
fons more early in life than when it is accidental. Men 
are more hable to it than women, efpecially thofe of a 
fanguine, plethoric, or a fcorbutic habit, or of a melan- 
choly difpofition, ¥ 

The piles may be occafioned by an excefs of blood, 
by ftrong aloetic purges, high-feafoned food, drinking _ 
great quantities of {weet wines, the neole& of bleeding, or - 
other cuftomary evacuations, much riding, great coftive= 
nefs, or any thing that occafions hard or’difficult ftools.” 
Anger, grief, or other violent paffions, will likewife occa= — 
fion the piles. Ihave eften known them brought on by © 
fitting on the damp ground. A pair of thin breeches-will — 
excite the diforder in a perfon who is fubjeét to it, and” 
fometimes even in thofe who never had it before. Preg~ 


: 


nant women are often afflicted with the piles. 


mt 
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treated as a difeafe. It is even more falutary than bleed 
ing at the nofe, and often prevents or carries off difeafes,” 
It is peculiarly beneficia! in the gout, rheumatifm, afthma, 


t 


A flux of blood from the aus is not always to be ; 
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and hypochondriacal complaints, and often proves criti+ 
cal in colics, and inflammatory fevers. an, 
In the management of the patient, regard muft be 
had to his habit of body, his age, ftrength, and manner’ 
of living. A difcharge which might be exceffive and 
prove hurtful to.one, may be very moderate, and event 
falutary to another. That‘only is to be’ efteemed dan 
gerous, which continues too long, and is in'fuch quant 
as to: wafte. the’ patient’s {trength, ‘hurt thé digeftion, A 
trition, and other funéttons neceffary to life. et 
14 When 
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When thisis the cafe, the difcharge muft be checked 
by a proper regimen, and aftringent medicines. The 
DIET muft be. cool bur nourifhing, confifting chiefly of 
bread, milk, cooling vegetables, and broths. The DRINK 
may be chalybeate. water, orange-whey, decoctions or 

_ infofions of the aftringent and mucilaginous plants, as the 
tormentil root, biftort, the marfhmallow-roots, &c, 

Old conferve of red rofes is a very good medicine in 
this.cafe. It may be mixed with-new milk, and taken in 
the quantity of an ounce three or four times a-day. This 

‘medicine is in no great repute, Owing to its being feldom 
‘taken in fuch quantity as to produce any effects; but 
‘when taken as here directed, and duly perfifted in, I 
‘have known it perform very extraordinary curés in “vioe 
ient haemorrhages, efpecially when affitted by the tin@ure 
tof rofes; a tea-cupful of which may be taken about an 
thour after every dofe of the conferve, . 
The Peruvian bark is likewife proper in this cafe, both 
vasa ftrengthener and aitringent,.. Half a drachm of it 
tmay be taken in a glafs of red wine, fharpened with a few 
(drops of the elixir of vitriol, three or four times a-day. 
_ Whe bleeding piles are fometimes periodical, and return 
regularly once a-month, or once in three weeks. In 
this cafe they are always to be confidered as a falutary 
diifcharge, and by no means to be ftopped. Some have - 
Ree? ruined their health by ftopping a periodical dif: 
sharge of blood from the hamorrhoidal veins. 
An.the blind piles, bleeding is generally of ufe. The 
iet mutt be light and thin, and the drink cool and dilu- 
ting. It is likewife neceflary that the body be kept 
ently open. This may be done by fmall dofes of the 
ower of brimitone and cream of tartar. Thefe may 
¥% mixed in equal quantities, and a tea-{poonful taken 
WO or three times a-day, or oftener ifneceflary. Oran 
unce.of the flower of brimftone and half an ounce of 
[ rified mitre may be mixed with three or four ounces of 


re is fometimes fuch an aftriftion of the amas, that 
| A | Ate Die athoy 
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they cannot be thrown up. In this cafe I thave known 4 
vomit have a very good effeét. : 
When the piles are exceeding painful and fwelled; but 
difcharge nothing, the patient muft fit over the fteams of 
warm water, He may likewife apply a linen cloth dips 
pec in warm fpirits of wine to the part, of poultices made 
of bread and milk, or of leeks fried with butter, If thefe 
do not produce a difcharge, and the piles appear large, 
leeches muft be applied as near them as poffible, or if they 
will fix upen the piles themfelves, fo much the betters 
When leeches will not fix, the piles may be opened with 
a lancet. The operation is very eafy, and is attended 
with no danger. eS 
Various ointments, and other external applications, are 
recommended in the piles; but ] do not remember ta 
have feen any effeéts from thefe worth mentionings 
Their principal ufe is to keep the part moift, which may 
be done as well by a foft poultice; or an emollient cata- 
plafm. When the pain, however, is very great, a lini= 
ment made of two ounces of emollient ointment, and half 
an ounce of liquid laudanum, beat up with the yolk of an 
egg, may be applied. | 
» Perhaps no other caufe of the piles is fo frequent as 
the ufe of aloetic purgatives. It is to be oblerved that 
aloes forms a confiderable fhare of almoft all advertifed 
purging pills. A coftive habir is mote effe€tually, and 
much more fafely removed by a fpoonful of caftor oil 
taken occafionally in an evening. @ 
When the piles are very painful, the beft external ape 
plication is a weak folution of fugar of lead with a lite 
Jaudanum. An ointment made of one third finely pow 
dered galls, and two thirds hog’s lard, is very ufeft * 
When the piles are feated high, relief may frequently be 
obtained from injections of lime-water, or of an infelon 
of galls. ae Ls 
' The pain of the pilés is very often removed by am 
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When piles are. neglected, they are very apt to pro- 
duce a ffula. This complaift is difcovered bya ftain 
of matter. on the linen, which, on examination, will be 
found to proceed from a fimall orifice in the neighbour- 
hood of the anus. Various local remedies are recom= 

| mended for this complaint... The-utility of all of them 
‘depends on their power of ftimulating the Gdes of the 
‘ulcer into more active infammation, {0 as to make them 
(cohere together, On this.principle, I think L have feen 
jadvantage from taking a wine-glafs of fea-warer every 
inight for a month or fix wecks. Irritating injections 
thave been ufed with fimilar intentions, and have fome- 
(times, when duly perfilted in, fucceeded. 

The only certain radical cure fora filtula issa furgical 
coperation, the obje& of which is to reduce the ulcer to 
ithe ftate of a fimple wound, and as fuch to heal it, This 
ffhould never be. too long negleéted. The difeate orae 
cdually diffutes itfelfin various directions through the cellu- 
War fubftance furrounding the rectum; and new openings 
gate formed, which render the complaint more difficulc to 
bbe removed. | 
__ There are two ways of performing the operation, 
(One isby paffing a filk thread, orpiece of flexible gold 
uWire, in at the external orifice of the: fittula, and brings 
ng it-out at the anus, and then twifting the ends together, 
pwhich is daily repeated till ic cuts. its way out. By fome 
timid people this mode of cure is preferred to the knife; 
ip though kept a fecret by fome pretenders to medical 
snowledge, is.as.old as the hiftory of furgery.. The ina 
tifion, however, is the more certain and effe ‘tual mode 
t eradicating the difeafe ; and if fuffering is to be eftj. 
ted by duration, the lefs painful alfo. 


SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


We mean bers to treat of that difcharge of blood from 

ae tungs only which is called an hemoptoe, or {pitti 
F blood, Perfons of a flender make, ae lax ied ht 
ave long necks and {trait breafts, are moft liable co this 
Heafe. It is mott common in the fpring, and generally . 
tacks people before they arrive at the priine or middle 

tod of life. Itisa common oblervation, that thofe who 


‘ have 
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have been fubjeé& to bleeding at the nofe when young, are 
afterwards moft liable to an hamoptoe. 

CAUSES.-——— An hemoptoe may proceed from 
excefs of blood, from a peculiar weaknefs of the lungs, 
or a bad conformation of the breaft. It is often oceafion- 
ed by exceffive drinking, running, wreftling, finging, or 
fpeaking aloud. Such as have weak lungs ought to 
avoid all violent exertions of that organ, as they value life. 
They fhould likewife guard againft violent paffions, ex- 
ceffive drinking, and every thing that occafions a rapid 
circulation of the blood. 

This difeafe may likewife proceed from wounds of the 
lungs. Thefe may either be received from without, or 
they may be occafioned by hard bodies getting into the 
wind-pipe, and fo falling down upon the lungs, and hurt- 
ing that tender organ. The obitruction of any cuftom- 
ary evacuation may occafion a {pitting of blood; ‘as 
neglect of bleeding or purging at the ufual feafons, the 
ftoppage of the bleeding piles in men, or the menies if 
women, &c. It may likewife proceed from a polypus, 
{chirrous concretions, or any thing that obftructs the cir- 
culation of the blood in the lungs. It is often the efiect 
of a long and violent cough; in which cafe it is gene- 
rally the forerunner of aconfumption. A violent degree 
of cold fuddenly applied to the external parts of the body 
will occafion an hemoptoe. It may likewife be occa- 
fioned by breathing air which is too much rarefied to be 
able properly to expand the lungs. = This is often the cafe 
with thofe who work in hot places, as furnaces, glafs- 
houfes, or the like. It is likewite faid to happen to fuch 
_as afcend to the top of very high mountains, as the Peak 

of Teneriff, &c. ie ae 

Spitting of blood is not always to be confidered as a 
primary difeafe.. It is often only a fymptom, and im 
{ome difeafes not an unfavourable one. This is the cafe 
jn pleurifies, peripneumonies, and fundry other fevers. 
Ina droply, {curvy, or confumption, itis a bad fymptom, 

and fhews that the lungs are ulcerated. s 
SYMPTOMS, Spitting of blood is generally pre- 
_eeded by a fenfe of weight, and oppreffion of the breait, 
a dry tickling cough, hoarfenefs, and a difficulty 
breathing. Sometimes itis ufhered in with fhivering, - 
z ne 
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nefsiofthe extremities, coftivenefs, ereat Jaffitude, fatu- 
lence, pain of the-back-and loins, cc. © As thefe fhew a 
eenerah ftriGure upon the-veffels, and a tendency of the 
blood: to \inflamimation, they are commonly the fore- 
runners of aovery copiousidifeharge. . The above fymp- 
»toms donotattend a-difchargeof blood from.the gums 
or fauces;>by! which means they may always be.diftin- 
guifhed from’ an hemoptoe. . Sometimes the blood that 
» is {pit Up isithin, and-of a florid-red colour ; and.at other 
» times itis thick, and of a‘dark or blackith colour; no- 
thing, however, can be’inferred from thie circumftance, 
but that the blood has. lain’ a longer or fhorter time in 
the breaft before it was difcharged. 3 
‘Spitting of blood, in a ftrong healthy. perfon, of a 
found conttication, is not very dangerous ; but. when it 
vattacks the tender and delicate, or perfons ofa weak lax 
«frre; itis with difficulty removed. When it proceeds 
» from a fchirrus or polypus of the lungs, it is bad. The 
\ danger’ is .@reater:-when the difcharge proceeds from the 


ots 


/ rupture of a large veffel, than of a {mall one, When the 
_ extravafated blood is nor {pit up, but lodges in the breaft, 
- it corrupts, and greatly increates the danger... When the’ 
23 he proceeds from an ulcer in the lungs, it is generally 
ee fatih, i) Lai A 4S THM IoD Sify Yigg 
> REGIMEN.-——The patient ought to bé kept cool 
-eand eafy:'° Every thing that heats the blood, or quickens 
‘othe ‘circulation, increafes the danger. ~The mind ought 
“Tikewife to be foothed, and every occafion'of exciting the 
~ paffions avoided. The diet fhould be foft, cooling, and 
; flender ; as rice boiled with milk, fmail broths, barley- 
~ gtuels, panado; &c.. The diet, in this cafe, can foancely 
be too low. Even water-gruel is fufficient ito fusport 
the patient for fome days; Al ftrong liquors’ mutt 
- be avoided, +The patient may drink milk and water, 
_ barley-water, whey, butter-milk, and fuch likes » Every 
~ thing; however, fhould be drank cold, and in fmall quan- 
“tues at atime.’ He thould obferve the ftrictet filence, 
or at leaft fpeak with a very low voice. . font hide 
ue MEDICINE,.._—This, like the other fhvolun- 
“tary difcharges of blood, ought not to bé fuddenly ftop «' 
| ped: by. aftringent Medicines. More mifchief “is often 
cl SOMA iw gi bstohd ¥ ice setae sidone 
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done by thefe, than. if it were fuftered to goon, It may, 
howeve rs proceed fo. far as to weaken the patient, and 
even endanger his life; in which cafe proper means mutt 
be uled. for reftraining ir. 

The body fhould be kept gently open. by laxative 
diet; as roatied apples, ftewed prunes, and fuch like. 
Ifthefe fhould not have the defired effect, a tea-fpoonful 
of the lenitive eleCtuary may be taken twice or thrice a= 
day, 2s is found neceflary. If the bleeding proves vio- 
lent, ligatures may be applied to. the extremities, as di- 
rected for a bleeding at the nofe. - 

Ifthe patient be hot or feverith, bleeding and fmall 
dofes of nitre will be of ufe; a fcruple or half a drachm 
of niire may be taken in a cup of his ordinary drink 
twice. or thrice a-day. His drink may. likewife be 
fharpencd. with acids, as juice.of lemon, or a few drops. 
of the fpirit of. vitriol; or he may take frequently. a cup. 
of the tincture. of rofts, ; 

Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water, has like-. - 
wife a very good effect in this difeafe. . Opiates too are 
fometimes beneficial ; but thefe muft be adminiftered. 
with cauuon. ‘Ten or twelve drops of laudanum may 
be given in a cup of barley-~water twice a-day, and con. 
tinued for fome time, provided they be found bene-, 
ficial. | er . 
The conferve of rofes is likewife. a very good. medi-. 
cine in this cafe, provided it be taken in fuficient quan-, 
tity, and long enough. perfiftedin. It may. be taken to, 
the quantity of three or four ounces a-day ; and, if the, 
patient be troubled with a cough, it fhould be made into, 
an electuary with balfamic fyrup, and a little of the fyrup, 
of poppies. a 

If ftronger aftringents be neceffary, fifteen.or twenty. _ 
drops of the elixir of vitriol may. be given in a, glals. of. 
water three or four times a-day. ; 

‘Thofe who are fubject to frequent returns of this dif, 
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Above all, let them beware of vigorous efforts of the 
ody, and violent agitations ofthe mind, 
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VOMITING OF BLOOD; 


This is not fo common as the other difcharges of 
blood which have already been mentioned; but it is very 
dangerous, and requires particular attention. nit 

Vomiting of blood is generally preceded by pain o 
the ftomach, ficknefs, and naufea; and is accompanied 
with great anxiety, and frequent fainting fits. 

This difeafe is fometimes periodical ; in which cafe it 
is lefs dangerous. It often proceeds from an obftruction 
ofthe menfes in women; and fometimes from the ftop- 
ping of the hemorrhoidal flux in men. It may be occa- 
fioned by any thing that greatly ftimulates or wounds the 
ftomach, as ftrong vomits or purges, acrid poifons, fharp 
or hard fubftances taken into the ftomach, &c, It is 
often the effect of obftruGtions in the liver, the fpleen, 
or fome of the other vifcera. It may likewife proceed 
from external violence, as blows or bruifes, or from any 
of the caufes which produce inflammation. In hyfteric 
women, vomiting of blood is a very common, but by no 
means-a dangerous fymptom, : “ 

A great part of the danger in this difeafe arifes from 
the extravafated blood lodging in the bowels, and be. 
coming putrid, by which means a dyfentery or putrid ' 
fever may be occafioned. The beit way of preventing 
this, is to keep the body gently open, by frequently ex- 
hibiting emollient clyfters. Purges muft not be given 
till the difcharge is opr, otherwife they will irritate the 
ftomach, and incréafe the diforder. All the food and 
drink muft be ofa mila cooling nature, and taken in fmall 
Quantities. Even drinking cold water has fometimes 
- proved 'a reimedy, but ic will fucceed better when fharp- 
ened with the weak fpirits of vitriol, “When there are 
figns of an inflammation, bleeding may be neceflary; but 
the patient’s weaknefs’ will feldom permit it, Opiates 
may be of ufe; but they muft be given in very {mall 
dofes, as four or-five drops of liquid laudanum twice of 
| thrice a-diy, at Te ie a Seok § 

After the difcharge is ovet, as the patient is generally 
| troubled with gripes, occafioned by the acrimony of the 
| Ya . blood 
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blood lodged in the inteftines, gentle purges will be ne-= 
ceflary. 


OF BLOODY URINE. 


‘This is a difcharge of blood from the veffels of the 
Kidneys or bladder, occafioned by their being either en- 
Jarged, broken, ‘or eroded. It is more or lefs dangerous 
according tothe different circumftances which attend it, 

When pure blood is voided fuddenly, without inter- 
ruption and without pain, it proceeds from the kidneys ; 
but if the blood be in {mall quantity, of a dark colour, 
and emitted with heat and pain abour the bottom of the 
belly, it proceeds from the bladder. When bloody urine 
is occafioned by a rough ftone defcending from the 
kidneys to the bladder, which wounds’ the ureter, it is 
attended with a fharp pain in the back, and difficulty of ~ 
making water. Ifthe coats of the bladder are hurt by 
a ftone, and the bloody urine follows, it is attended - 
with the moft acute pain, and a previous ftoppage of 
urine, 

Bloody urine may, lileewife, be occafioned by falls, 
blows, the lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard 
riding, or any violent motion. It may alfo proceed from 
ulcers of the bladder, froma ftone lodged in the kidneys, 
or from violent purges, or fharp diuretic medicines, 
efpecially cantharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended with see degree of | 
danger: but it is peculiarly fo when mixed with purulent 
matter, as this fhews an uicer fomewhere in the urinary 
paflages. Sometimes this difcharge proceeds from ex- 
cefs of blood, in which cafe it is rather to be confidered 
asa falutary evacuation than a difeafe. _ If the difcharge, — 
however, be very great, it may waite the patient's © 
ftreneth, and oceafion an ill habit of body, a dropfy, ora 
confumption. ‘ 
_ The treatment of this diforder muft-be varied accord= — 
ing to the different caufes from which it proceeds. 

“Whenit is owing to:a ftone in the bladder, the cure 
depends upon an operation, a defcription of which would — 
‘be foreign t to our ads 
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If it be attended with a plethora, and fymptoms of in- 
flammation, bleeding will be neceffary., The body muft 
likewife be kept open by emollient clyfters, or cooling 
puregative medicines ; as cream of tartar, rhubarb, man- 
na, or {mall dofes of lenitive electuary. | 

When bloody urine proceeds from a diffolved ftate of 
the blood, it is commonly the fymptom of fome malignant 
difeafe ; as the fmall-pox, a putrid fever, or the like, In 
this cafe the patient’s life depends on the liberal ufe of the 
Peruvian bark, wine and acids, as has already been fhewn. 

When there is reafon to fufpect an ulcer in the kid- 
neys or bladder, the patient’s diet muft be cool, and his 
drink of a foft, healing, balfamic quality, as decoétions 
of marfhmallow roots with liquorice, folutions of gum- 
arabic, &c. Three ounces of marfhmallow roots, and. 
half an ounce of liquorice, may be boiled in two Eneglifh 
quarts of water toone; two ounces of gum-arabic, and 
half an ounce of purified nitre, may be diffolved in the 
ftrained liquor, and a tea-cupful of it taken four or five 
times a-day. aes : 

The early ufe_of aftringents in this difeafe has often 
bad confequences. When the flux is ftopped too foon, - 
the grumous blood, by being confined in the veftels, may 
produce inflammations, abfcefs, and ulcers. If, however, 
the cafe be urgent, or the patient feems to fuffer from the 
Jofs of blood, gentle aftringents may be neceffary. In 
this cafe the patient may take three or four ounces of 
lime-water, with half an ounce of the tin@ure of Reruvian 
bark, three times a-day; or he may take an ounce or 
two of the conferve of rofes three or four times a-day, 
drinking a tea-cupful of the tingture of rofes after its 
or if ftronger ftyptics be neceflary, a dram of Armenian 

ec in a cup of whey may be taken three or four times 
a-day. 


OF THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX. ° 


This difeafe prevails in the fpring and autumn. It is 
mott common in marfhy countries, where, after hot and 
dry fummers, it is apt to become epidemic, Perfons are 
‘mott liable to it who are much expofed to the night-air, — 
|r who live in places where the air is confined and un- 
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wholefome. Hence it often proves fatal in camps, OR 
{hipboard, in jails, hofpitals, and fuch like places. 7 
CAUSES. The dyfentery may be occafioned by 
any thing that obftruéts the perfpiration, or renders the 
humours putrid; as damp beds, wet clothes, unwhole- 
fome diet, bad air, 8cc. Burt it is moft frequently com- 
municated by infeétion, This ought to make people 
extremely cautious in going near fuch perfons as labour 
under the difeafe. Even the fmell of the pattent’s ex 
crements has been known to communicate the infection. 
SYMPTOMS. Itis known bya flux of the belly; 
attended by violent pain of the bowels, a conftant incli- 
nation to go to ftool, and generally more or lefs blood in 
the ftools. It begins, like other fevers, with chillnefs, 
lofs of ftrength, a quick pulfe, great thirft, and an incli- 
nation to vomit. ‘The ftools are at firft greafy and frothy, 
afterwards they are {treaked with blood, and at laft have 
frequently the appearance of pure blood, mixed with 
_ {mall filaments refembling bits of fkin. - Worms ‘are 
fometimes paffed both upwards and downwards through 
the whole courte of the difeafe. . When the patient goes 
to ftool, he feels a bearing down, as if the whole bowels 
were falling out, and fometimes a part of the inteftine is 
a@tually protruded, which proves exceeding trouble. 
‘fome, efpecially in children. Flatulency is likewile 
a troublefome fymptom, efpecially towards the end of: 
the diieafe. ; : ger uIi 
This difeafe may be diflinguifhed from a diarrhoea, 
or loofenefs, by the acute pain of the bowels, and the 
blood which generally appears in the ftools, It may be 
diflingu fhed from the cholera morbus by its not being at- 
tenved with fuch violentand frequent fits of vomiting, &c. 
| When the cylentery attacks the old, the delicate, or 
- fach as have been wafted by the gout, the fcurvy, or. 
other lingering cifeafes, it generally proves fatal, Vo- 
miting and hiccuping are bad figns, as they fhew an in=) 
flammation of the ftomach. When the ftools are green, = 
black, or have an excceding difagreeable cadaverous — 
fmell, the danger is very great, as it fhews the difeafe to 
be of the putrid kind, It is dn unfavourable fymptom 
when Clyflers are immediately returned; but ftill ——- 
awn Bikey sis when 
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_ when the paffage is fo obftinately fhut, that they cannot 


be injected. A feeble pulfe, coldnefs of the extremities, 
with difficulty of fwallowing, and convulfions, are figzns 
of approaching death. : ; 
REGIMEN.-——Nothing is of more importance ia 
this difeafe than cleanlinefs. Tt contributes greatly to 
the recovery of the patient, and no lefs°ro the fafety of 
fuch as attend him. In all contagious difeafes the dan- 
Ger is increafed, and the infection fpread, by the neslect of 
cleanlinefs ; but in no one more than in this. Every thing 
about the patient fhould be frequently changed. The » 
excrement fhould never be fuffered to continue in his 
chamber, but removed immediately aad buried under 
ground, A conftant ftream of freth air thould be admitted © 
into the chamber; and it ought frequently to be fprinkled 


_ with vinegar, juice of lemon, or fome other ftrong acids, 


The patient mult not be difcouraged, but his {pirits 
kept up in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends more to 
render any putrid difeafe mortal, than the fears and ap- 
prehenfions of the fick. All difeafes of this nature have 
a tendency to fink and deprefs the fpirits, and when that 
is increafed by fears and alarms from thofe whom the. - 
patient believes to be perfons of fkill, it cannot fail to 
have the wortt effects. | 

A flannel waiftcoat worn next the fkin has often a very 
good effect in the dyfentery. This promotes the per- 
{piration without over-heating the body. Great caution, | 
however, is neceflary in leaving it of, I have often 
known a dyfentery brought on by imprudently throwing 
off a flannel waiftcoat before the feafon was fufficiently 
warm, Hor whatever purpofe this piece of drefs is 
worn, it fhould never be left off but in a warm feafon, 

In this difeafe the greateft attention mutt be paid to 


the patient’s diet, Fleth, fith, and every thing that has 


a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the itomach, muft 
be abftained from, Apples boiled in milk, water-pap, 


and plain light pudding, with broth made of the gelati- 
| Hous parts of animals, may conftitute the principal part of 
the patient’s food, Gelatinous brotli not only anfwers the 
ane of food, but likewife of medicine. I have often 


nown dyfenteries, which were not of a putrid nature, 
“a y4 | cured 
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cured. by. it, after pompous medicines had proved in- 
effectual *. 


Another kind of food very proper in the dyfentery, 
which may be ufed by fuch as cannot take the broth 
mentioned above, is made by boiling a few handfuls of 
fine flour, tied in a cloth, for fx or feven hours, till it 
becomes as hard as ftarch. [wo or three table-fpoon- 
fuls of this may be grated down, and boiled in fuch a 
quantity of new milk and water as to be of the thicknefs 

_ ofpap. This may be fweetened to the patient’s tafte, and 
taken for his ordinary food +. 

In a putrid dyfentery the patient may be allowed to — 
eat freely of moft kinds of good ripe fruit; as apples, 
grapes, goofeberries, currant-berries, {trawberries, &c. 
‘Thefe may either be eaten raw or boiled, with or without 
milk, as the patientchufes. The prejudice againft fruicin 
this difeafe is.fo grear, that many believe it to be the 


* The manner of making this broth is, to take a fheep’s head _ 
and feet, with the {kin upon them’ and to burn ‘the wool off with 
a hot iron; afterwards to boil them till the broth is quite a jelly: 
4\ little cinnamon or, mace. may be added, to give the broth.an 
agreeable flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm 
with toafted bread three or four times a-day. A clyfter of it may . 
likewife be given twice a-day. Such as cannot ufethe broth made 
in this way, may have the head and feet fkinned; but we have © 
reafon to believe that this injures the medicine. It is mot our bufi- 
ne{s here to reafon upon the nature and qualities of medicine, other- — 
wifé this might be fhewn to poffefs virtues every way fuited to the — 
cure of a dyfentery which does not proceed fram a putrid ftate of — 
the humours. One thing we know, which is preferable to all rea; 7 
foning, that whole families have often been cured by it, after they — 
had ufed many other medicines in vain. It will, however, be - 
_’ proper that the patient take a vomit, and a dofe of two of rhubarb, 
before he begins to ule the broth. It will likewife be neceffary to 
continue the ufe of it for a confiderable time, and to make it the — 
principal food. . . ipirtaciny ak ii . 
* + The learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late profeffor of — 
medicine in the univerfity of Edinburgh, ufed to mention this 
~ food in his public lectures with great encomiums. He directed itta ~ 
be made by tying a pound or two of the fineft flour, as tight as 7 
poflible, in a linen'rag, afterwards to dip it frequently in watery 
and to dridge the outfide with flour till a cake or cruft was formed ~ 
around it, which prevents the water from foaking into it 
while boiling. It is then to be boiled till it becomes’ a hard dry 
mals, as direéted above. . This, when mixed with milk and watery ~ 
‘will not only anfwer the purpofe of food, but may likewile be givem ” 
in clyfters. phe AT . Leichecasiegth wrest” 
wivn i. ; common — 
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common caufe of dyfenteries.’ This, however, is an 
egregious miftake. Both reafon and experience thew, 
“that good fruit is one of the beft medicines, both for the 
prevention. and cure of the dyfentery. Good fruit is 
in every refpeé calculated to counteract that tendency to’ 
putrefaction, from whence the mott dangerous kind ‘of 
dyfentery proceeds. The patient in fuch a cafe ought 
therefore to be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleafes, 
provided it be ripe *. ; : 
The moft proper drink in this diforder is whey. The 
dyfentery has often been cured by the ufe of clear whey 
alone. It may be taken both for drink, and in form of 
¢lyfter. When whey cannot be had, barley-water 
fharpened with cream of tartar may be drank, or a de= 
coction of barley and tamarinds; two ounces of the 
former and one of the latter may be boiled in two En- 
glifh quarts of water to one. Warm water, water-gruel, 
or water wherein hot iron has.been frequently quenched, 
are all very proper, and may be drank in turns. Came-~ 
mile-tea, if the homach will bear it, is an exceeding pros 
per drink. It both ftrengthens the ftomach, and by its 
antifeptic quality tends to prevent a mortification of the 
bowels, 3 RR | 
MEDICINE, At the beginning of this difeafe it 

is always neceflary to cleanfe the firtt paffages.. For this 
purpole a vomit of ipecacuanha muft be given, and 
wrought off with weak camomile-tea, - Strong vomits 
are feldom neceflary here. A {cruple, or at moft half a, 


* Ilately faw a young man who had been feized with a dyfen- 
tery in North America. Many things had been tried there for his 
rélief, but to no purpofe. At length, tired out with difappoint- 
ments from medicine, and reduced to {kin and bone, he came over 
to Britain, rather with a view to die among his relations, than with 

| any hopes ofacure. After taking fundry medicines here with no 
better fuccefs than abroad, I advifed him to leave off the ufe of 
drugs, and to truft entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with gentle 
exercife. Strawberries was the only fruit he could procure at that 
feafon, Thefe heate with milk twice and fometimes thrice a-day. 
The confequence was, that in a fhort time his ttools were reduced 
om upwards of twenty in a-day, to three or four, and fometimes 
fot fo many. He ufed the other fruits as they came in, and was 
| in a few weeks fo well as to leave that part of the country where [ 
| Was, with a view to return to America, 


Pf -, drachm, 
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drachm of ipecacuanha, is generally fufficient for an adult, 
and fometimes a very few grains will fuffice, The day 
after the vomit, half a drachm, or two {crunles of rhubarb,’ 
mutt» be taken ;-or, what will anfwer the purpofé rather 
better, an ounce, or an ounce and a half of Epfom falts. 
Thisdofe may he re peated every other day for two or three 
times, Afterwards fmall dofes ofipecacnanha may be taken 
for fome time. Two or three grains of the powder may 
be mixed ina table-fpoonful of the fyrup of Poppies, and 
taken three times a-day. 

Thefe evacuations, and the regimen prefcribed above, 
will often be fufficient to effect a cure. Should it, how- 
ever, happen otherwife, the following aftringent medicines 
may be ufed: 

A clyfter of ftarch or fat mutton-broth, with thirty or 
forty drops of liquid laudanum in it, may be adminiftered 
twice a-day. Atche fame time an ounce of gum-arabie, 
and half an ounce of gum-tragacanth, may be diffolved in 
an Enplith pint of barley- water, over a flow fire, anda — 
table-fpoonful of it taken every hour, 

If thefe have not the defired effect, the patient may 
take, four times a-day, about the bulk: of 4 nutmeg of — 
the Faponic confettion, drinking after it a nad of 
the decoction of logwood * 

Perfons who have been cured of this difeafe are very 
liable to relapfe ; to prevent which, great circumfpection 
with refpect to diet is neceflary. The patient muft abs ~ 
fiain from all fermented liquors, exceot now and then a — 
glafs of good wine ; but he muft drink no kind of malt hi- — 
quor, He thould likewife abftain from animal food, as — 
fifh and ficth, and live principally on milk and veges ; 
tables. 

Gentle teataile and wholefome air are hkewife of 4 
importance. The patient fhouki go to the country as” 
foon as his frength will permit, and fhould take exercife — 
daily.on horfeback, or ina carriage. He may 1! kewile 
ule bitters infuled in wine or brandy, and may drink” 
twice a-day a gill of eave mixed with. an ecu 
quantity of new milk, 


/ . 
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* See Appendix, Decoiion of Logawoods 
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When dytenteries prevail, we would recommend a 
-ftrid attention to cleanlinefs, a fpare ufe of animal food, 
_and the free ufe of found ripe fruits, and other vegetables. 

The night-air is to be carefully avoided, and all commu- 
/nication with the fick. Bad fmells are likewife to be 
‘fhunned, efpecially thofe which arife from putrid animal 
fubftances, The neceffaries where the fick go are care- 
‘fully to be avoided. = | 

When the firft fymptoms of the dyfentery appear, the 
jpatient ought immediately to take a vomit, tq go to bed, 
sand drink plentifully of weak warm liquor, ta promote a 
ifweat. This, with a dofe or two of rhubarb at the be- 
‘ginning, would often carry off the difeafe. In countries 
‘where dyfenteries prevail, we would advife fuch as are 
Mable to them, to take either a vomit or a purge every 
{f{pring or autumn, as a preventive. 

_There are fundry other fluxes of the belly, as-the 
ILIENTERY and CCELIAC PASSION, whici, though 
Mefs dangerous than the dyfentery, yet merit confidera- 
ition. ‘Thefe difeafes generally proceed fram a relaxed 
{ftate of the ftomach and inteftines, which is fometimes fo 


egreat, that the feod paffes through them with hardly any — 


{fenfible alteration; and the patient dies merely from the 


; 


ywant of nourifhment. 
When the lientery or cceliac paffion fucceeds to a dy- 


Id age, efpecially when the conftitution has been broken 
by excefS or acute difeafes. If the ftools be very fre- 
uent and guite crude, the thirft great, with little urine, 
the mouth ulcerated, and the face marked with {pots of 
ifferent colours, the danger is very great. 


Sin the dyfentery, In all obftinate Auxes of the belly, 
the cure mutt be attempted, by firft cleanfing the fto- 
mach and bowels with gentle vomits and purges; after- 
ards fuch a diet as has a tendency to heal and ftrengthen 
he bowels, with opiates and aftringent medicines, will 
eneraily complete the cure, 


NESMUS, or frequent defire of going to ftool, This 
© Sdipanitgs vies difedfe 


7 


The fame obfervation holds with refpec te a TE. 


> 


ntery, the cafe is bad, They are always dangerous in | 


The treatment of the patient is in general the fame. 
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difeafe refembles the'dyfentery fo much, both in its fymp- 


toms and method of cure, that we think it needlefs to ine 
fift upon it. 


CHAP; SMkIV: 
OF THE HEAD-ACH. 


. ACHES and pains proceed from very different caufes, 

and may affect any part of the body; but we fhall 
_ point out thofe only which occur moft frequently, and are 
attended with the greateft danger. 

When the head-ach is flight, and affects a particular 
part of the head only, it is called cephalalgia ; when the 
whole head is affected, cephalea; and when’ one fide 
only, bemicranig. A fixed pain in the forehead, which 
may be covered with the end of the thumb, is called the 
elavis hyftericus. : : 

There are alfo other diftinétions. Sometimes the pain 
is internal, fometimes external; fometimes it isan origi= 
nal difeafe, and at other times only fymptomatic. When 
the head-ach proceeds from a hot bilious habit, the pain. 
is very acute and throbbing, with a confiderable heat of 
the part affected. When from a cold phlegmatic habit, 
the patient complains of a dull heavy pain, and has a fenfe, 
of coldnefs in the part.. This kind of head-ach is fome= 
times attended with a degree of ftupidity or folly. Fi 

Whatever obftruéts the free circulation of the blood. 
through the vefiels of the head, may occafion a head= 
ach. In perfons of a full habit, who abound with blood, 
the head-ach often proceeds from the fuppreffion of cuf- 
tomary evacuations ; as bleeding at the nofe, {weating” 
of the feet, &c. It may likewife proceed from any 
caufe that determines a great flux of blood towards the” 
head; as coldne{s of the extremities, or hanging downy 
the head for along time. Whatever prevents the re=” 
turn of the blood trom the head, will likewife occafion @ 
- head-ach; as locking long obliquely at any object, 


wearing 
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wearing any thing tight about the neck, a new hat, or the 
like. 
When a head-ach. proceeds from the ftoppage of a 

running at the nofe, there is a heavy, obtufe, prefi- 
ing pain in the fore-part of the head, in which there 

feems to be fuch a weight, that the patient can fcarcely 
hold it up. When it is accafioned by the cauftic mat- 
ter of the venereal difeafe, it generally affects the full, 
and often produces a caries of the bones, . 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the re- 

pulfion or retroceffion of the gout, the eryfipelas, the 

{mall-pox, meafles, itch, or other eruptive difeafes. 
What is called a Lemicrania generally proceeds from cru- 
dities ‘or indigeftion. _Inanition, or emptinefs, will 
-alfo occafion head-achs. I have often feen inftances 
of this in nurfes who gave fuck too long, or who did not 
take a fufficient quantity of folid food, 
. There is likewife a moft violent, fixed, conftant, and al. 
imoft intolerable head-ach,’ which occafions great debility 
(both of body and mind, prevents fleep, deftroys the appe- 
(tite, caufes a vertigo, dimne(s of fight, a noife in the ears, 
‘convulfions, epileptic fits, aad fometimes vomiting, cof- 
ttivenefs, coldnefs of the extremities, &zc, | . 
o>. the head-ach is. often fymptomatic in continual and 
lintermitting fevers, efpecially quartans. It is likewife 
aa Very common fymptom in hyfteric and hypochondriae 
complaints, a Peas ) 
_ When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale 
rine, it is an unfavourable lymptom. In exceflive head. 
chs, coldnefs of the extremities is a bad fion, 
_ When the difeafe continves long, and is very violent, 
t often terminates in blindnefs, an apoplexy, deafnefs, a 


vertizo, the pally, or the epileply. 
_ In this difeafe the cool regimen in general is to be 
Bferved. The diet Ought to confift of fuch emollient 
eMances as will correét the acrimony of the humours, 
nd keep the body open; as apples boiled in milk, {pin- 
"ase, turnips, and fuch like. The drink ought to be 
uuutING 5 as barley-water, infuGons of mild mucilaginous 
€gctables, decoétions of the fudorifie woods, &c, 
Che feet and legs ought to be kept warm, and frequently 
bs 12 bathed 


\ 
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bathed in lukewarm water ; the head thould bé fhaved; 
and bathed with water and vinegar. The patient oughity 
as much as poffibleyto keep in an ereé& poflure, and not 
to lie with his head t6o-low. 

When the head-ach is owing to éxcefs of blood, or af 
hot’ bilious conftitation, bleeding is neceflary. . The 
patient may be bled im the jueular vein, and the opera- 
tion repeated if there be occafion: Cupping alfo, of 
the application of leeches to the temples, and behind 
the ears, will be of fervice; afterwards a blifterine: 
plafter may be applied to the neck, behind the 
€ars, OF to’ any part of the héad that is moft affected. | 
In fome cafes it will be proper to blifter the whole héad: 
In perfons of a grofs habit, iffues, or perpetval bli 
ters, will be of fervice, The bedy ought hkewiféto be 
kept open by gentle laxatives. 

But when the head:ach proceeds from a copious viti+ 
ated ferum, {tagnating in the membranes, either within or 
without the fleull, with a dull, heavy, continual pain,~ 
which will neither yield to bleeding nor gentle laxatives, 
then more powerful purgatives are neceffary, as pills 
made of aloes, refin’ of jalap, or the like. I+ will alfo be 
neceflary in this. cafe to blifter the whole head, and to 
keep the back-part of the neck open for a po 
time by a perpetual blifter. 

When the head-ach is occafioned by the ftoppage of a 
running at the nofe, the patient fiould frequently faiell 
to a bottle of volatile falts ; he may likewife take fnuff, 
or any thing: that will irritate the nofe, fo as to promote | 
adifcharge from it; asthe herb maftich, ground-ivy, &cy 

oo bemicronia, efpecially a periodical-one, is generally 
owing toa foulnefs of the {tomach, for which gentle’ 
vomits muft be adminiftered, as alfo purges’ of rhubarb.” 
After the bowels have been fufficiently cleared, chaly< 
beate waters, and fuch: bitters as flrengthen the ftomachy 
will be neceffary, A periodical head-ach has been cured 
by wearing a’ piece of flannel over the forehead’ during 
the night. i: 
| When the head-ach’arifes from: a vitiated ftate of t the 
humours, 2s wn the feurvy and venereal difeafe, the patient 
after proper evacuations, muft drink freely of the de 0s 
tion of woods, or the Sere of farfaparilia, with rae 
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fins. and liquorice *, Thefe, if duly perfifted in; will 
produce very hippy effets. When a collection of mac- 
ter is fcle under.the fkin, it mutt be difcharged by an ine 
Cifion, otherwile it will render the bone carious. 

When the head-ach is. {0 intolerable. as to endanger 
ithe patient’s life, or is attended with continual. watching 
tand delirium, recourfe mutt be had to opiates, Thefe,, 
safter proper evacuations by clyfters, or mild purgatives, 
‘may be applied both externally and internally. The af- 
ffected part may be rubbed with Bate’s anodyne balfam, 
cor a cloth.dipped in it may be applied to the part. The 
patient may, at the fame time, take twenty drops of laudas 
mum, ina cup of valerian or penny-royal tea, twice or 
thrice a~day.. This is only to be done in cafe of extreme 
poain, Proper evacuations ought always to accompany 
und follow the ule of opiates fs | 
«When, the patient cannot bear the lofs of blood, his 
ceet_ ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm: water, 
end well rubbed with a coarfe cloth, Cataplafms with: 
muftard or hortle-radith ought likewife ta be applied to: 
mem. This courfe,1s,peculiarly necefiary when the pain 
froceeds from a gouty humour affecting. the head. 

_ When the-head-ach is occalioned by, great heat; hard’ 
Dour, or. vidlent exercife of any: kind, it may be allayed, 
W cooling medicines ; as the faline draughts: with: nitre;. 
nd.the-like, ; ; 

“A, little, ether, dropt into the palm-of the hand, and: 
ipliedsto.the forehead, will {ometimes.removea’ violent: 


wad-ach. 


OR: THE, TOOTH-ACH, 


‘This difea is fo well known, that it needs no defcrip. 
%. Ir has great affinity with the rheumatifm,. and. 
€n fucceeds pains of the thoulders and other partsof the. 


See Appendix, DéeoBion of Sarfaparilla, . 

‘When. the pain-is very violent, and does not yield’ to farall 
See reams the: quantity: may be inereafed, [ have known: 

Eve iO extreme pain take three hundred drops in twenty-four: 

. a bus fuch dofes ought only to be adminiltered by a perfon. © 
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Je may proceed. from obftructed perfpiration, or any 
of the other caufes of inflammation. I have-often known 
the tooth-ach occafioned by negle@ing. fome part of the 
ufual coverings of the head, by fitting with the head 
bare near an open window, or expofing it to a draught 
of cold air. Food or drink taken: either too hot or too 
cold, is very hurtful to the teeth. Great quantities of 
fugar,or other f{weet-meats, are likewife hurtful: No 
thing is‘more deftructive to the teeth'than cracking nuts,’ 
or chewing any kind of hard fubftances.. Picking thé- 

‘teeth with. pins, needles, or any thing that may‘hurt the 
enamel with which they aré covered, does great mifehief; | 
as the tooth is {ure'to be’ fpoiled whenever the air gets’ 
into-it.” > Breeding’ womemare very fubjedt to. the tooth-' 
ach, efpecially during the firft three or four months of 
pregnancy. The tooth-ach often proceeds from fcorbu= 
tic: humours affecting ‘the gunis. Ia this cafe the‘teéeth 
are fometimes wafted, and fall‘ out without any confides 
rable degree of pain. ‘The moreimmediate catife of thes 
tooth-ach isa rotten or carious tooth. me 

- In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muft firft endea- 

-vour to.leffen the flux of humours to the part affeéteds 
This may be done by mild purgatives, icarifying the 
gums, or applying leeches to them, and bathing the feet 
frequently with warm water. The perfpiration ought 
likewife.to be. promoted, by drinking freely of weak: 
wine-whey, or other diluting liquors, with fmall doles of 
nitre.. Vomits too have often an exceeding good effect 
inthe tooth-ach. It is feldom fafe to adminifter opiates 
or any kind of heating medicines, or even to draw 
tooth, till proper evacuations have been premifed ; and 
thefe alone will often effect the cure. ‘3 ail 
~ If this fail, and the pain and inflammation ftill increafe, 
a fuppuration may be expected, to hegie which 
toafted fig fhould be held between the gum and th 
cheek ; bags filled with boiled camomile- flowers, flower 
of elder, or the like, may be applied near the part affect 
ed, with as great a degree of warmth asthe patient ca 
bear, and renewed as they grow cool: the patient maj 
likewife. receive the fteams of warm water into his” 
mouth, through an inverted funnel, or by holding mls 
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head over the mouth of a porringer filled with warm 
water. Gargles are likewife of ufe to promote a dif- 
charge. .Rob of; elder diffolved in fmallebeer makes a 
very proper gargle, or an infufion of fage or mulberry - 


leaves. 
Such things as promote the difcharge of faliva, or 
caufe the patient to fpit, are generally of fervice. For 
this purpofe, bitter, hor, or pungent vegetables may be 
chewed; as gentian, calamus aromaticus, or pellitory of 
Spain. Allen recommends the root of yellow water 
_Jlower-de-luce in this cafe. This root may either be 
rubbed upon the tooth, or a little of it chewed. Brookes 
days, he hardly ever knew it fail to eafe the tooth-ach. It 
(ougnt, however, to be ufed with caution,. a 
Many other herbs, roots, and feeds, are recommended 
ifor curing the tooth-ach; as the leaves or roots of mille. 
{foil or yarrow chewed, tobacco fmoked or chewed, ftavesa 
sacre, or the feeds of muftard chewed, &c:  Thefe bitter, 
thot, and pungent things, by occafioning a greater flow of 
(faliva, frequently give eafe in the tooth-ach, | 
Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this purpofe, a 
iittle cotton wet with Jaudanum may be held between the 
eeeth; ora piece of fticking-plafter, about the bignefs of 
i thilling, with a bit of opium in the middle of it, of a 
i1Z€ not to prevent the flicking of the other, may be laid 
m the temporal artery, where the pulfation is moft fen- 
ible. De le Motte affirms, that there are few cafes 
‘herein this will not give relief, If there be a hollow 
oth, a fmall pill made of equal parts of camphire and 
ium, put into the hollow, is often beneficial. When 
is cannot be had, the hollow tooth may be filled with 
m maftich, wax, lead, cork, or aay fubflance that wil] 
ick init, and keep out the external air, 
Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach 
an bliftering-plaflers. Thefe may be applied between 
€ fhoulders; but they have the beft efe& when put 
hind the ears, and made fo large as to cover a great 
t of the lower Jaw. Burning the nerve within the af 
ted tooth with'a hot iron, has frequently given eafe; 
t this Operation ought to be performed with care, 
‘After all, when a tooth is Carious, it is often ‘impofible - 
move the pain vee extracting it; and as a {poil- 
eee 
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ed tooth never becomes found asain, itis prudent to 
draw it foon, left it fhould affect the ret: Toothidraw. 
ing, like bleeding, is very much praétifed by mechanics, 
as well as perfons of the medical profeffion. The Ope« 
ration, however, is not without danger, and ought always 
‘to be performed with care. A perfon unacquainted with 
‘the ftrudture of the parts, will be in danger of hurting 
the jaw-bone, or of drawing’ a found tooth fnftead of a 
rotten one*. When a found tooth has beén drawn, if 
it be replaced immediately, it will grow in“again ; and it 
is now a practice to draw a rotten tooth and put @ 
found one from another perfon in its room. 

_ When the tooth-ach‘ returns periodically, and the pain 
chiefly affects the gums, it may be cured by the bark. 

Some pretend'to have found great benefit inthe tooth- 
ach, from the application of an artificial magnet to the 
affeéted tooth. We {Hall hot attempt to’accouint for its 
‘mode of operation’; but, if'it be folind to anfwer, though 
Only in particular cafes, it certainly deferves a trial, as if 
is attended with no expence, and cannot do any harm. 
Electricity has likewife been recommended, and particu- 
Jar inftruments have been invented for fending’a fhock 
through the affected'tooth. = begs ae 
 Perfons who have returns of. the tooth-ach at certain 
feafons, as fpring and autumn, might often’ prévent it by 
taking a purge at thefetimes, 
"Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency to 
prevent the tooth-ach.” The beit method of doing thi 
is to wafh them daily with falt and water, a decottion’G 
the bark, or with cold water alone. ‘All’ brufhing an 
Acraping of the teeth is dangerous, and, ‘unlefs it be per 
formed with great care, does Matcher. meat “a 
_ Of allthe aches and pains incideht-to the hu 
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I do not know of one more cee et ie 


and ‘deranges every funétion, as to render the’ great 
‘tan incapable of thinking or a¢ting with propriety, 
» know of many things that will eafe the raging pain 


4 ° 
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»_.* This may always be prevented by the operator ftriking upa 
“the teeth with any picce of mnetaly a8 this mever fails to excite 4 
. “pain in the cariods toothed ew FueMlene dad Mis ooh ; 
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the moment, but none that will cure-it; where the tooth is 
carious. In this-cafe, I. would always recommend,the 
extraction of the unfound tooth, rather than to endure the 
pain for years, and be obliged to fubmit to the operation 
at laft.od.is to be remembered that a rotten tooth can 
-hever get better, or become found ; and that, by being left 
An; it only tends:to vitiate the reft, and to. do-mifchief, 
* Great care and expertnefs, however, are neceflary, in,€x- 
itracting it, | 


OF THE EAR-ACH: 


This diforder chiefly affe&ts the membrane which 
llines the inner cavity. of the ear called the meatus audi- 
izorius. It.is often fo violent as to occafion creat reft~ 
Hefine{s, anxiety, and even delirium. Sometimes epi-~ 
Heptic fits, and other convulfive diforders, have been 
{brought on by extreme pain in the ear. 

_ The ear-ach may proceed from any of the caufes which 
prrince inflammation. It often proceeds from a fudden 

uppreffion of perfpiration, or from the head being expo- 
ifed to cold when covered with fweat. It may alfo be 
coccafioned by worms, or other infects getting into,the 
ear, or being bred there; or from any hard body ftick- 
‘ogin the ear. Sometimes it proceeds from the tranfla- 
“ion of morbific matter tothe ear. This often'happens in 


ear, every method mutt be taken-to 
move them as foon as poffible. The membranes may 
e relaxed by dropping into the ear oil of { weet almonds, 


ther in the arm or jpgplar vein, Or cup- 
he ear may likewile 


“£2 | filled 
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filled with bovled mallows and camomile. flowers may*be 
applied to it warm; or bladders filled with warm milk and 
water. An exceeding good methad of fomenting the ear 
is to apply it clofe to ‘lye mouth of a jue filled with warm 
water, or a {trong decoétion of camomile- flowers. 

The patient’s feet fhould be frequently bathed in luke= 
warm water, and he ought to take {mall dofes of nitre 
and rhubarb, viz. a fcruple of the former, and ten grains 
of the Jatter, three times a-day. His drink may be 
whey, or decoction of barley and aia with figs or 
raifins, The parts behind the ear ought frequently to be 
rubbed with camphorated ol, cr alittle of the volatile 
_ diniment, and a few drops of the camphorated fpirit OF 

wine may be put into the ear with wool or cotton. A 
blifter behind the ear, if applied carly, will formetimes ren 
move. this complaint. a 

_ When the inflammation cannot be difcuffed, a poul-; 
fee of bread and milk, or roafted onions, may be ap= 
plied to the ear, and frequently renewed, till the abicefs, 
~ breaks, or canbe opened. Afterwards the humours may 
be diverted from the part by gentle laxatives, blifters, or 
iffues ; but the difcharge mutt not be fuddenly dried up 

” by any external application. ‘ 


PAIN OF THB: STOMACH, &c. 


This may proceed from various caufes, as indigeftion; 
wind ; the acrimony of the bile; fharp, acrid, or pot 
fonous fubftances taken into the ftomach, &c. It.mai 
“Yikewile be occafioned by worms; the Roppage of cuf 

tomary evacuations; or from a tranflation of, gouty matte 
to the {tomach, the bowels, &c. : 
“Women in the decline of life are very liable to pall 
of the ftomach and bowels, efpecially fuch as are afl! 
with hyfteric complaints. It is Jikewife very, common) 
hypochondriac men ofa fedentary and luxurious life. 4 
fuch perfons it often proves fo extremely obftinate, ‘i 
' baffle all the powers of medicine. 
When the pain of the ftomach is moft violent af 
“eating, there is reafon to fulpect that it Oecd :0 
fome fault either in the digeftion or the food. u 
cafe, the patient ought -to change hi diet, all] he fin 
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evhat kind of food agrees belt with his ftomach, and fhould 
sontinue chiefly to ufe it. If a change of det does not 
semove thecomplaint, the patient mav take a gentle vomit) 
end afterwards a dole or two of rhubarb. He ought like- 
wvife to take an infufion of camomile-flowers, or fome 
ether ftomachic hitter, either in wine or water, T have 
fften known exercifé remove this complaint, efpe cially 
ailing, or a long journey on horfeback, or in a Carriages” 
When a pain of the ftomach proceeds from flatulency, 
ae paticnt is conftantly belching up wind, and feels an 
meaty diftention of the ftomach after meals. This isa 
ott deplorable difeafe, and is feldom thoroughly cured. 
| general, the patient ought to avoid all windy diet, and 
very thing that fours on the ftomach, as greens, roots, 
cc. This rule, however, admits of fome exceptions. 
there are many inftances of perfons very much troubled 
‘th wind, who have received great benefit from eatin 
mrched peafe, though that grain is generally fuppofed to 
of a windy nature *, . . 
This complaint may likewife be greatly relieved by 
our, efpecially digging, reaping, mowing, or any kind 
active employment by which the bowels are alternate- 
ccompreffed and dilated. The moft obftinate cafe of 
33 kind I ever met with was ina perfon of a fedentary 
wupation, whom I advifed, after he had tried every 
d of medicine in vain, to turn gardener; Which he’ 
, and has ever fince enjoyed good health. ae Darw 
‘hen a pain of the ftomach is occafioned by the 
lowing of acrid or poifonous fubftances, they muft 
ifcharged by vomit: this may be excited by’ butter, 
, Or other foft things, which {heath and defend the’ 
nach from the acrimony of its contents. nye. 
Vhen a pain of the ftomach proceeds from atranflation” 
eOuty matter, warm cardials are neceflary, as generous 
Some have drank a whole” 


atity neceflary upon thefe oécafidns. This muft be° 
: ‘ ’ 7! b srry 


. hefe are. prepared by fleeping or foaking peafe in water, and. 
wards drying them in a pot or kiln ‘till they burk. ‘They’ 
be ufed at pleafure. Te 
| Ag, left 
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left to the feelings and difcretion of the patient. The 
{afer way however is, not to go too far. When there: 
-<-an inclination to vomit, it may be promoted by drink= 
ing an infufion of camomile-flowers, or carduus benes 
diffus. 

Ifa pain of the ftomach proceed from the ftoppage of 
cuftomary evacuations, bleeding will be neceffary, efpe- 
cially in fanguine and very full habits. I¢ will likewife | 
 bé'of ule to keep the body cently open by mild purga- 
tives; as. rhubarb or {enna, When this ‘difeafe affects: 
women in the decline of life, after the ftoppage of thes 
menfes, making an iffue in the leg or atm will be of pecus” 
liar fervice. f 
"When the difeafe is occafioned’ by worms, they muft. 

be deftroyed, or expelled by fuch means as are recom=— 

mended in the following fection. | 
When the ftomach is greatly relaxed and the digeftion” 
bad, which often occafion flatulencies, the elixir of — 
will be of fingular fervice, Fifteen or twenty drops of 
it may be taken ina glafs of wine or water ‘twice OT thrice 
a-daye eit | Ja 

~ Perfons afflicted with flatulency are generally unhapp 
unlefs they be taking fome purgative medicines; thefe 
though they may give immediate eafe, tend to weaken 
and relax the ftomach and bowels; and confequently ine 
creafe the diforder. Their beft method is to mix pur 
gatives and ftomachics together. Equal parts of Pere 
_ vian bark and rhubarb may be infufed in brandy or wine, 
and taken in fuch quantity as to keep the body gently 


(SO raiae 
" Pain of the ftomach proceeds from fuch a variety OF 
caufes, that it is dificult to prefcribe a medicine for 1: 
The treatment mutt of courfe be fuited to the nature Ot 
the complaidt. But I have for fome years very genes | 
rally recommended a platter, which feldom fails to give 
relief, Its bafis may be any kind of adhefive plafter 
fpread upon Jeather, to which, while warm, a drachm anda 
half, or two drachms, of powdered opium may be adde d, 
It fhould be large enough to cover nearly the whole fe 
ne gion of the ftomach, and fiould be fuffered to remain © 
as Jong as it will ftick, ) cH 


[Baton | 


CHAP, XXXVi 
OF WORMS. 


"THESE ate chiefly of three kinds, viz, the tenia, or 

tape-worm ; the ¢eres, or round and, long worm. 
and the afcarides, or round.and fhort worm. There are 
many other kinds of warms found in the human body; 
but as they proceed, in a great meaiure, from fimilar 
caufes, have nearly the fame fymptoms, and -rcquire almoft 
the fame method of treatment as thefe already mentioned, 
we fhall not fpend time in enumerating them, 

The tape-worm is white, very long, and full of joints. 
It is generally bred either in the ftomach or fmall intef- 
tines. The round and long worm is likewife bred in the 
_ {mall guts, and fometimes in the ftomach... The round 
and fhort worms commonly lodge in the reéZum, or what 

is called the end gut, and occafion a difagreeable itching 

about the feat. a7? big ss eae 
The long round worms occafion {queamifhnefs, vo- 
miting, a difagreeable breath, gripes, loofenefs, {welling 
ofthe belly, {woonings, loathing of food, and at other 
times a voracious appetite, a dry cough, convulfions, 
epileptic fits, and fometimes a privation of  fpeech. 
Thefe worms have been known to perforate the intef= 
tines, and get into the cavity of the belly. The effects 
_ of the tape-worm are nearly the fame with thofe of the 
Jong and round, but rather more violent. 


| 
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fruit, or who Jive.much on raw herbs and roots; are ge~ 
nerally fubjeét to worms... There feems to be an here- 
ditary difpofition in fome perfons to this difeafe. . I have 
often feen all the children of a family fubject to worms of 
a particular kind. . They feem likewife frequently to be 
owing to the nurfe. Children of the fame family nurfed 
by one woman have often. worms, when thofe nurfed by 
another have none, 
SYMPTOMS. The common fymptoms of worms 
are, palenefs of the countenance, and, at other times, 
an univerfal flufhing of the face ; itching of the nofe ; 
(this, however, isdoubrful, as children pick their nofes in 
all difeafes;) ftarting, and grinding of the teeth in fleep; 
{welling of the upper lip ; the appetite fometimes bad, at 
other times quite voracious; loofenefs; a four or ftink- 
ing breath ; a hard {welled belly; great thirft; the urine 
frothy, and fometimes ofa whitifh colour; griping, or colic 
pains; an involuntary difcharge of /a/iva, efpecially 
when afleep; frequent pains of the fide, with a dry cough, 
and unequal pulfe ; palpitations of the heart ; fwoonings; 
drowfinefs; cold fweats; palfy; epileptic fits, with 
“many other unaccountable nervous fymptoms, which 
were formerly attributed to witchcraft, or the influence 
of evil {pirits. Small bodies in the excrements refem= 
bling melon or cucumber feeds are fymptoms of the tape- 
worm. There is no certain fymptom of worms but paf- 
fing them. ! | . | 
I lately faw fome very furprifing effects of worms.ina 
girl about five years of age, who ufed to lie for whole 
hours as if dead. She at laft expired, and, upon opening — 
her body, a number of the ¢eres, or long round worms, — 
were found in her guts, which were confiderably inflamed; — 
and what anatomitts call an intus /u/ceptio, or involving of 
one part of the gut within another, had taken place in 
no lefs than four different parts of the inteftinal canal *, 
| ~ MEDI 


_ * That worms exift in the human body there can be no doubt, — 
and that they mutt fometimes be confidered as a difeate, is equally — 
certain; but this is not the cafe fo often as people imagine. ‘The 
idea that worms occafion many difeafes, gives an opportunity to the a 
profeffed worm-doéors of impofing on the credulity of mankind, 
and doing much mifchief. They find worms in every cafe, and 


liberally throw in their antidotesy which generally contilt of a 
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MEDICINE.——T hough numberlefs medicines: aré 


extolled for expelling and killing ‘worms™, yet no difeafe 
more frequently baffles the phyfician’s {kill! In general, 
the moft’ proper medicines for their expulfion are’ ftrong” 
purgatives; and to prevent their’ breeding, ‘ftomachic 
bitters, with now and then 4 glafs of good wine. | 

Phe beft purge for an adult, is jalap’ and calomel, 
Five-and-twenty or thirty grains of the former; with fix 
or feven of the latter, mixed in fyrup, may be taken early 
inthe morning for a dofe. Te will be proper that the 
patient keep the houfe all day, and drink nothing cold. 
The dofe may be repeated once or twice ‘a week, for a 
fortnight or three weeks. On the intermediate days the 
patient may take a drachm of the powder of tin, twice or 
thrice a-day, mixed with fyrup, honey, or treacle, 

Thofe who do not chute to take calomel, may make 
ule of the bitter purgatives ; as aloes, hiera’ picra, tinc- 
ture of fenna and rhubarb, &c, . 

Oily medicines are fometimes found beneficial for eX- 
pelling worms. An ounce of falad oil and‘a table-fpoon- 
ful of common falt may be taken in a glafs of ted port 
wine.thrice a-day, or oftener if the ftomach will bear ts 
But the more common form of ufing oil is in clyfters. 
Oily clyfters, fweetened wich fugar or honey, are very 
efficacious in bringing away the fhort tound worms called 
Gfcarides, and likewife the teres. DME Seg 
- The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine for 
expelling worms, efpecially the a/carides. ‘As this ‘water 
is impregnated with {ulphur, we may hence infer, chat 

Sulphur alone muft be a good medicine in this cafe, 
which is found to be a fa&. Many practitioners give 
; ea of fulphur in very large dofes, and with great fuccefs. - 
It fhould be made into an electuary with honey or tréacle, 

4nd taken in fuch quantity as to purge the patient. 


bs : ; 


_ draftic purges. I have known theft given in delicate conft'tutions 
_ fo the deftruction of the patient, where there was not. the leaft 
- f¥mptom of worms. . . 13 
"A medical writer of the prefent age has enumerated upwards 
of fifty Britith plants, all celebrated for kiMing and expelling 

orms: ; et t 


ce ; 
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‘Where Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, fea-water 
may be, ufed, which is far. from being a contemptible 
medicine in this cafe, . If fea-water. cannot be had, com- 
mon, falt.diffolved in,water may be drank. I have often 
feen this. ufed. by country nurfes with very good effec. 
Some flour of fulphur may be taken over night, and the 
falt-water in. the morning. ; 

But worms, though expelled, will foon breed again, 
if the flomach remain, weak and relaxed; to prevent 
which, we would recommend the Peruvian bark. Half 
a.drachm, of bark in powder. may be taken in a-glafs of 
red. port wine, three or four, times a~day, after the above 
medicines have been ufed. Lime-water is likewife good 
for this purpofe, ora table-fpoonful of the chalybeate 
wine taken twice or. thrice a-day. Infufions or decoc- 
tions, of bitter herbs may likewife be drank ; as the, infu- 
-fion, of. tanfy, water. trefoil, camomile-flowers, tops of 
wormwood, the leffer'centaury, &c. 4 

_-The above dire¢tionsare intended for adults; but for — 
children the medicines muft be more agreeable, and in 
fmaller, dofes.. For a child of four. or-five years old, fix — 
grains of rhubarb, five of jalap, and two of calomel, may be 
mixed in a fpoonful of fyrup or honey, and given in the — 
morning. Thechild fhould keep the houfe all day, and take 
nothing cold. This dofe may be repeated twice a-week for, © 
three or four weeks. On the intermediate days, the 
child may take a fcruple of powdered tin, and ten grains 
of zthiops mineral, in a {poonful of treacle, twice a-day. 
This dofe muft be increated or diminifhed according to . 

the age of the patient. | q 
- ‘Billet fays, the greatbaftard black hellebore, or dear’s — 
foot, is a moftt powerful vermifuge for the long round | 
“worms. He orders the decoétion of about a drachm of ~ 
the green leaves, or about fifteen grains of the dried 
leaves in powder, for a dofe to a child between four and | 
feven years of age. This dofe is to be repeated two or — 
three times. He adds, that the green leaves made into 
a fyrup.with coarfe fugar, 1s almoft the only medicine he ~ 
has ufed for round worms for three years patt. Before 
preffing out the juice, he moiftens the bruifed leaves oi : 


vinegar, which correéts the medicine. The dofe isa — 
~“tea-{poonful at bed-tiine, and one or two next morning. — 


¥ I have » 
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I have: frequently known thofe ‘bia bellies, which in 
children are commonly reckoned a fign of worms, quite 
removed by giving them white foap-in their pottage, or 
other food. Tanfy, garlic, and rue, are all:good:againft 
worms, and ‘may be ufed various ways. We might here 
mention many other plants, both for external and internal 
ufé, as-the cabbage bark, 8c. but:think the powder of 
tin with zthiops mineral, and the purges of rhubarb 
and calomel, are more to be depended ion. 

Ball’s purging vermifuge. powder is. a very. powerful 
medicine: It is made of equal ‘parts of rhubarb, fcam- 
mony, and calomel; with-as much double: refined fugar 
as is equal tothe: weight of ail’ the other: ingredients. 
Thefe muft' be well mixed together, and reduced to a_fine 
powder. Thé‘dofe for a-child'is from ten grains. to 
twenty, once or twice a-week. ‘An adult may takea 
drachm for a dofe*, 

Parents who would preferve their children:from worms, 
ought to allow them plenty of’ exercife in the open air 5 
to take care that their tood be wholefome and fufficiently. 
folid ; and, as far as poffible, to prevent their eating raw. 
herbs, rects, or green trafhy fruits, It wall not be amifs 
to allow a child who is fubjeét to-worms, a glafs of red 
wine after meals ; as every, thing that: braces and ftrength- 
ens the {tomach, is good both for preventing and ex- 

elling thefe vermin T. 3 

In order to prevent any miftake of what I have here 

faid in favour of /élid food, it may be proper to obferve, 


* A powder for the tape-worm refembling this, was-long 


kept a fecret on the Continent; it was lately purchatfed by the 


French King, and will be found under the article Powder, in the 
Appendix. ; 
+ We think it neceffary here to warn people of their. danger 


: that 
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that IT only made ufe of that word in oppofition to flops of 
every kind; not to advife parents to cram their children 
with meat, two or three times a-day. This fhould only be 
allowed at dinner and in moderate quantities, or it would 
create, inftead of preventing worms; for there is no fub- 
{tance in nature, which generates fo many worms, as the 
flefh of animals when in a ftate of putrefaction. Meat, 
therefore, atthe principal meal, fhould be always accom- 
panied with plenty of good bread, and young, tender, 
and well-boiled vegetables, efpecially in the fpring, when 
thefe are poured forth from the bofom of the earth in 
fuch profufion. They promote the end in view, by 
keeping the body moderately open, without the aid of 
artificial phyfic. The ripe fruits of autumn produce the 
fame effect; and, from their cooling, anti-putrefcent 
qualities, are as wholefome as the unripe are pernicious, 
I alfo very earneftly conjure parents not to take the 
alarm at every imaginary fymptom of worms, and direct- 
ly run for drugs to the quack, or apothecary. They 
fhould firft try the good effects of proper diet and regi- 
men, and never have recourfe to medicines till after un- 
equivocal proofs of the nature of the complaint. The 
danger of advertifed noftrums is fufficiently pointed out 
and exemplified in the preceding note. . 


CHAP. XXXVI 
OF THE JAUNDICE qq t see 
[HIS difeste is firft obfervable in the white "of the” 


:. ‘eye, which appears yellow. Afterwards the whole — 
fkin puts on a yellow appearance. The urine too Is ofa” 

3 faffron hue, and dyes a white cloth, if put into it, of the 

: fame colour. There is likewife a fpecies of this difeafe 
called the Black Jaundice. Se AS ee are 

CAUSES. The immediate caufe of the jaundice ts _ 

an obfiruction ofthe bile, Phe remote or occafional cautes _ 


; ; . . owe 

are, the bites of poifonots animals, as the pain 
Oo, 
So 
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dog, &c. the bilious or hyfteric colic; violent paffions, 
as grief, anger, &c. Strong purges or vomits will like- 
wife occafion the jaundice. Sometimes it proceeds from 
obitinate agues, or from that dife:fe being prematures 
ly topped by aftringent medicines. In infants, it ig often 
occafioned by the meconium not being fufficiently purged 
off. Pregnant women are very fubyeét to it. It is like- 
wife a fymptom in feveral kinds ‘of fever. Catching 
cold, or the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations, as the 
menjes, the bleeding piles, iffues, &c, will occafion the 
jaundice, | . 
SYMPTOMS.——The patient at firft complains of 
exceffive wearinefs, and has great averfion to every kind 
of motion. His {kin is dry, and he generally feels a 
kind of itching or pricking pain over the whole body. 
The ftools are of a whitith or clay colour, and the urine, 
as_was oblerved above, is yellow. The breathing is 
difficult, and the patient complains of an unufual load or 
Oppreffion on his bréaft. There is a heat in the nottrils, 
a bitter tafte in the mouth, loathing of food, ficknefs of 
the ftomach, vomiting, flatulency, and other fymptoms of 
indigeftion. | - | 
If the patient be young, and the difeafe complicated 
with no other malady, it isfeldom dangerous ; but in 
old people, where it continues long, returns frequently, 
or is complicated with the dropfy or hypochondriac fymp- 
toms, it generally proves fatal, The black jaundice is- 
‘More dangerous than the yellow. : | 
REGIMEN. The diet fhould be cool, light, and 
diluting, confifting chiefly of ripe fruits and mild vege- 
tables; as apples boiled or roafted, ftewed prunes, pre- 
~ferved plums, boiled fpinage, &c. Veal or chickens 
broth, with light bread, are likewile very proper. 
Many have been cured by living almoft wholly for 
fome days on raw egos. The drink thould be butter~ 
~ milk, whey fweetened with honey, or decoétions of cool | 
pening vegetables; as marfhmallow roots, with li- 
Quotice, &c. fia na 
__ The patient fhould take as much exercife as he can 
bear, either on horfeback, or ina carriage; walking, 
funning, and even jumping, are likewife Proper, pro-. 
ry vided 


‘ 
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vided he can bear them without pain, ahd. there be no 
fymptoms of inflammation. Patients have been often 
cured of this difeafe by a long journey, after medicines 
had proved ineffectual. 

Amufements‘are likewife of, great ufe in the jaundice. 
The difeafe 1s often occafioned by..a fedentary: life, joined 
toa dull melancholy difpofition, Whatever. therefore 
tends to promote the circulation, and to cheer the fpirits, 
muft have.a good effect ;.as dancing, laughing, finging, 
SoG: 

MEDICINE,-——If the patient be young, .of a full 
‘fanguine -habir, and.complains-of. pain‘in the right fide, 
‘about.the regionof the liver, bleeding will be neceffary. 
After this, a vomit muft be adminiftered ; and if the dif- 
_eafe proves obftinate, it may be repeated once or twice. 

No. medicines are more beneficial im the jaundice than 
vomits, efpecially where it is not attended with inflamma- 
tion. Half adrachm of ipecacuanha in powder will be 


a fufficient dofe for an adult. It maybe, wrought off ~ 


“with weak camomile-tea, or lukewarm water. ©The 


body -muft likewife be kept’ open by taking.a -fuf- 
ficient quantity of Caftile foap, or the pills for.the jaun- 
dice recommended in the Appendix. 
Fomenting the parts about the region. of the ftomach 
_and liver, and rubbing them with a warm hand.or. flefh- 
brufh, are likewife beneficial ; but:it is fll more fo-for 
the patient to fit in; a bath of, warm water up to the 
breaft. He ought to do this frequently, and fhould.con- 
tinue in'it as-longiasihis ftrength will permit. > j 


» Many~ dirty things are recommended for..the cure of j 


the jaundice; as’ lice, millepedes, @c. , But thefe do 
-moré harm than good, as people trutk to them, and-ne- 
gleét-more-valuable medicines; be fides, they: are feldom 
taken in fufficient quantity to produce any ciccts. . Peo- 


ple always expect that fuch ¢bings fhould act. as charms, 
land confequently feldom: perfift in the ufe of them, Vo- — 
mits, purges, fomentations, and-exercife, will. feldom fail 


to cure the jaundice when it is a fimple difeafe; and 


when complicated’ with the dropfy, a fchirrous liver, or — 


= 


’ 
é 
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other chronic complaints, it is hardly,to be cured by any — 


means, * | oN, ea 
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Numberlefs Britifh herbs are extolled for the cure of 
this difeafe. The author of the Medicina Britannica 
mentions near a hundred, all famous for curing the jaun- 
dice. The faé& is, the difeafe often goes off of its own 
accord ; in which cafe, the laft medicine is always {aid to 
have performed the cure. Ihave fometimes, however, feen 
confiderable benefit, in'a very obftinate jaundice; from'‘a 
decoction of hempfeed. Four ouncés of the feedmay be 
boiled ‘in two Englifh quarts of ale, and fweetened with 
coarle fugar. The dofe is half an Englith: pint every 
morning. It may'be continued for eight or nivie days, 

Y have likewife known Harrowgate fulphur water cure 
jaundice of very Tong’ ftanding. © It fhould be'ufed’ for 
fome weeks, and the patient mutt both drink and bathe. 

The foluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the 
jaundice. A’ drachm of it may’ be taken every night 
and morning in a’cup of tea orwater-ervel. “If it does 
not open the body, the dofe may be increafed. 

__ Perfons fubje&'to the jaundice ought to take'as much 
exércife’ as poffiblé, “and to avoid ali'heating and'aftria- 
gent aliments. . “ceeeuan 

The two laft diré@tions are of far greater importance 

_than fome: people may imagine. ‘In! fatt, talking’ exer. 
_cife, and keeping the body open, are the ‘only affured 

and rational means of removing a complaint’'which gene- 
_fally arifes from an obftruction of the biliary duéts, © | 
_knew a celebrated phyfician’ who was’ fubject rovthis dif 
_€afe, and who, whenever it attacked him, miduhted’his 
horfe, fet out on'a journey, ‘and heéver returned till*he 
_was well. For my own part, [ fhould place ‘more fe. 
_liance on the efficacy of fuch a method, than’on the’whéle 
_ catalogue of near a hundred fpecifics’ thentioned by the 
“late Doétor Suort of Sheffield, though TV have known | 
~inftances, where one of them, the decoétion of hempfeed, 
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as already intimated, was found’ very beneficial, 
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CHAP. ‘XXXVI. 
OF THE DROPSY. 


PPHE dropfy is a preternatural fwelling of ‘the whole ’ 
body, or fone part of it, occafioned by a colleétion 
of watery humour, It is diftinguifhed by different 
names, according to the part affected, as the ana/arca, 
or a collection of water under the fkin; the o/cifes, or a 
collection of water in the belly; the hydrops pectoris, OF 
dropfy of the breaft ; the hydrocephalus, or dropfy of the 
brain; 8c... 
CAUSES.—— The dropfy is often owing to an here- 
ditary difpofition. It may likewife proceed from drink- 
ing ardent {pirits, or other ftrong liquors. Ir is trues 
almoft to a proverb, that great drinkers die of a dropfy. 
The want of exercife is alfo a very common caufe of the > 
dropfy.. Hence it is juftly reckoned among the difeafes 
of the fedentary. It often proceeds from exceffive evacu- 
ations, as frequent and copious bleedings, {trong purges 
often repeated, frequent falivations,, &c. The fudden 
ftoppage of cuftomary or neceflary evacuations, as. the 
menfes, the teemorrhoids, fluxes of the belly, &c. may 
‘Jikewife caufe a droply. | vs 
LT have known the droply occafioned by drinking large | 
quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, when the body 
was heated by violent exercife. A low, damp, or marfhy ” 
fituation is likewife a frequent caufe of it. Hence it is. 
a common difeafe in moilt, flat, fenny countries. Ic 
may alfo be brought on by along ufe of poor watery 
diet, or of vifcous aliment that is hard of digeftion. It is. 
often the effect of other difeafes, as the jaundice, @ 
{chirrus of the liver, a violent ague of long continuance, 
a diarrhoea, a dyfentery, an empyema, ora confum ption | 
of the lungs. | In fhort, whatever obftructs the pe/pira=— 
tion, or prevents the blood fom. being duly prepared, © 
may oceafion a droply. : ; se 
SYMPTOMS. The avafarca generally begins” 


with a {welling of the feet and ancles towards night 
| : 6 which 
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which for fome time difappears in the morning, -lajthe 
evening the parts, if; prefled ,with.the finger, will pit. 
The {welling gradually afcends, and occupies the trunk 
of the body, the arms,-and the head., » Afterwards: the 
breathing becomes difficult, the urine is in {mall quantity, 
and the thirft great; the body is bound, and the perfpi- 
ration is greatly’ obftructed. To thefe fucceed torpor, 

_ heavinefs, a low walting fever, and a,troublefome copgh. 
This laft is generally a fatal fymptom) as it thews that 
the lungs aré affected. | op 
In an afcites, befides the above fymptoms, there is a 
{welling of the belly, and often a Alutuation, which may 
be’ perceived by ftriking the belly on one fide, and lay. 
ing the palm of the hand on the oppofite, This may be 
diftinguithed from a fympany by the weight of the fwell. ~ 

_ ing, as well as by the flu@uation. When the anafarta 
and gfcites aré combined, the cafe is very dangerous, 
Even a fimple o/cites feldom admits of a radical cure, 
- Almoft all that can -be'done is, to let off the water by 
tapping, which feldom affords more than a temporary 
— -Fehef. jets. arene. : 
When the difeafe comes fuddenly on, and the pa- 
tient is young and ftrong, there is reafon to hope 
fora cure, efpécially if medicine be given early. But 
if ‘the:patient be old, has led an irregular’or a fedencary 
‘life; or if there be reafon to fufpeé that the liver; lungs, 
Or any of the vifcera are unfound, there is great reafon te 
_fear that the confequeénces will prove fatal. #5 
+” REGIMEN, —— The patient muft abftain, as’much 
as poffible, from all drink, efpecially weak and watery 
iguors, and muft quench his. thirkt with muftard- whey, 
rer acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, ere or {uch like, 
“His aliment ought to be'dry, of a ftirnulating and diurea 
ftic: quality; as toafted bread, the Aeth of birds, or other 
‘wild-animals, roafted ; pungent and. aromatic vegetables, 
Ss garlic, muftard, Onions, crefles, horfe-radifh, rocam- 
'boley thalor, &c. He may alfo eat fea-bifcuit dipped tn 
wine or alittle brandy. Chisis not only nourifhingy but 
(tends t6 quench thirft, Some have been actually cured 
of a droply by a toral abltinience from all liquids, and 
Aving courely upon-fuch things as are meatoned above. 
a Aa yi 
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If the patient muft have drink, the Spa-water, or Rhe- 
nith wine, with diuretic medicines infufed in it, are the 
bett. 

" Pyercife is of the ereateft importance in a dropfy. | If 
the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he ought to 
continue thefe exercifes as long as he can. If he be not 
able to walk or labour, he muft ride on horfeback, or in 
a ca¥riage, and the more violent the motion fo much the 
better, provided he can bear it. His bed ought to be 
hard, and the air of his apartments warm and dry. If he 
jive in a damp country, he ought to be removed into 
_a dry one, and, if poffible, into a warmer climate. Ina 
word, every method fhould be taken to promote the 
perfpiration, and to brace the folids. For this purpofe 
it will likewife be proper to rub the patient’s body, two 
orthree times a-day, with a hard cloth, or the fiefh- 
brufh; and he ought conftantly to wear flannel next his 


fkin. 
 MEDICINE.——If the patient be young, his con= 


fitution good, and the difeafe tas come on fuddenly, 1 
may generally be removed by ftrong vomits, » brifle 


purges, and fuch medicines as promote a difcharge by” 


fweat and urine. For an adult, half a drachm of ipeca- 
euanha in powder, and half an ounce of oxymel of {quills, 
will be’a proper vomit. This may be repeated as often 
4s is found necefiary, three or four days intervening 'be- 


tweenthe dofes, The patient muft not drink much after 


taking the vomit, otherwife he deftroys its effect. A 


cup or two of camomile:tea’ willbe fufficient to work it 
| a 


powder halfa drachm, cream of tartar two drachms, calo= 


om?” | : S 
Between each vomit, on one of the intermediate days, 
the patient may take the following purge: Jalap in 


me] fix grains. | Thefe may be made into a bolus with @ 
little fyrup of pale rofes, and taken early in the morning. 
The lefs the patient drinks after it the better. If he be 


‘much griped, he may now and then. take seupe 
‘e 5 <i 


‘chicken-broth. 1 ot 
© “Phe patiént may likewife take every night at bed-time 
the following bolus: To four or five grains of camphor 
“add one grain of opium, and’ as much fyrup of “— 
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peel as is fuificient to.make them into a.bolus.. This. 
will generally promote a gentle {weat, which fhould be. 
encouraged by drinking now and then a {mall cup.of. 
wine-whey, with a tea-fpoonful_of the {pirits of hartfhorn 
init. A tea-cupful of the following diuretic infuGion may. 
likewife be taken every four or five hours through the day: 
Fake juniper-berries, multard-feed, and horfe-radifh,” 
of each half an ounce, afhes of broom halfa pound; infufe 
| them in a quart of Rhenith wine or {trong ale for a few 
days, and afterwards {train off the liquor. Such as can- 
{not take this infuGion, may ufe the decoction of feneka- 
‘root, which is both diuretic and fudorific. I have known 
ian obftinate ana/arca cured by an infufion of the afhes of 
(broom in wine. 3 
The above courfe will often cure an incidental dropfy, 
iifthe conftitution be good ; but when the difeaf proceeds 
{from a bad habit, or an unfound {tate of the vifcera, 
{trong purges and vomits are not to be ventured upon. 
Mn this cafe, the fafer courfe is to palliate the fymptoms 
tby the ufe of fuch medicines as promote the fecretions, 
éand to fupport the patient’s ftrength by warm and nou. 
rrifhing cordials. 
-, The fecretion of urine may be greatly promoted by 
anitre. Brookes fays, he knew a young woman who was 
cured of a dropfy by taking a drachm of nitre every 
amorning in a draught of ale, after the had been given 
"Over as incurable. The powder of {quills is likewife a 
egood diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, with a {cruple 
bof nitre, may be given twice a-day in a glafs of ftrong 
pcinnamon-water. Ball fays, a large fpoonful of unbruifed 
muftard-feed taken every night and morning, and drink- 
ng half an Englith pint of the decoction of the. tops of 
green broom after it, has performed a cure after other 
powerful medicines had proved ineffectual, 
eA have fometimes feen good effects from cream of 
attar in this difeafe. It promotes che difcharges by 
tool and urine, and will at leat palliate, if it does not per- 
ia cure. The patient may begin by taking an ounce 
every fecond or third day, and may increafe the quantity to 
mo Of even to three ounces, if the ftomach will bear ir, 
PPRIO 70 CI ¥E Hoenn =p Ake This 
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This quantity is not, however, to be taken at ance, but 
divided into three or four dofes. 

To promote perfpiration, the patient may ufe the de- 
coétion of feneka-root, as directed above; or he may 
take two table-fpoonfuls of Mindererus’s fpirit in a cup 
of wine-whey three or four times a-day. To promote’ 
a difcharge of urine, the following infulion of the London 
hofpitals will likewife be beneficial: 

Take of zedoary-root two drachms; dried fquills, 
rhubarb, and juniper-berries bruifed, of each a drachm ; 
cinnamon in powder, three drachms; falt of w: rmwood, a 
drachm and a half; infufe in an Englith pint and a half 
of old hock wine, and, when fit for ufe, filter the Iquor. 
A wine-glafs of it may be taken three or four times a-day- 

In the anafarca it 18 ufual to fcarify the feet and legs. 
B this means the water is often difcharged; but the 
operator muft be cautious not to make the incifions too 
deep; they ought barely to pierce through the fkin, and_ 
‘efpecial care mult be taken, by {pirituous fomentations 
and proper digeftives, to prevent.a gangrene. 

In an afcites, when the difeafe does not evidently and ~ 
{peedily give way to purgative and diuretic medicines, © 
the water ought to be let off by tapping. This is a very 
fimple and fafe operation, and would often fucceed, if it” 
were performed in due time ; but ifit be delayed till the 
humours are vitiated, or the bowels fpoiled, by long 
foaking in water, it can hardly be expected that any per== 
manent relief will be procured *. : _ 

“Wher the evacuation of the water, the patient is to be 
put on a courfe of ftrengthening medicines; as the 
Peruvian bark; the elixir of vitriol; warm aromatics; | 
with a due proportion of rhubarb, infufed in wine, and 
fuch like. His diet ought to be dry and nourifhing, fuch 
as is recommended in the beginning of the Chapters and 
he fhould take as much exercife as he can bear without’ 


* The very name of an operation is dreadful to moft people, ané 
they with to try every thing before they have recourfe to it, 4 ls 
js the reafon why tapping to feldom fuceeeds to our with. _ Thad 
a patient who was regularly tapped once a month for feveral years 
and who ufed to eat her dinner as well after the operation asi 
nothing had happened. She died at laft rather worn out by ag) 
than by the difeate. . ' 
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fatigue. . He fhould-wear flannel, or rather fleecy hofiery, 
next his fkin, and make daily ufe of the feth-brufh. 

We have claffical authoricy of two thoufind years 
flanding to fay, that the dropfy is an obftinare difeafe ; 
not that the incidental dropfy is incurable, for ] have 
often’ been fo happy as to fucceed in the treatment of it; 
but whea the dropfy- is accompanied with a fchirrous 

diver, ora worn-out conftitution, very little is to be ex- 
pected from medicine. 

1 had lately a fingular infance of the efficacy of nitre 
ina cafe of dropfy. A young man, a cornet of dra- 
| 00ns, was dropfical all over, even his face nor excepted. 

. After feveral things had been tried without fucceis, 1 
ithewed him my quotation from. Dr. Brookes, in this ' 
(Chapter. He was defirous of making an experiment 
vwith nitre ; and took a drachm of it in a cup of warm ale, 


ifor fome time once, and aiterwards twice a-day, till he 
vwas cured. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 
OF THE GOUT. 


|P HERE is ‘no difeafe which fhews the imperfeGion 
of medicine, or fets the advantages of temperance 
he exercile in a ftronger light, than the gout, — Excefs 
ond idlenef§ are the true fources from whence it origin= 
lly fprung, and all who would avoid it mult be afinp 
ind temperate. | . = 
~Though idlenefs and intemperance are the principal 
Hes of the gout, yet many other things may contribute 
bring on the diforder in thofe who are not, and to in- 
ace a paroxyfm in thofe who are fnbyect. to: it's’ as jae 
Me fludy ; excefs of venery ; too free an ufe of acidulated 
Hers ; night-watching ; grief or uneafinefS of mind $ 
dobftruction or defect of an y of the cuftomary difcharges, 
ens 2/45, Lweating of the feet, perfpiration, &c. 
{SY BE TOMS wien A fie of the gout is generally 
eceded by indigeftion, drowfinefs, belching of wind, 
light head-ach, ficknefs, and fometimes vomiting, 
= patient complains of wearinefs and dejection of 
iy. Aa 3 fpirits, 
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{pirits, and has often a pain in the limbs, with a fenfation 
_as if wind or cold water were paffing down the thigh. 
-The-appetite is often remarkably keen a day or two be- 
fore the fit, and there is a flight pain in paffing urine, and 
frequently an involuntary fhedding of tears. Sometimes 
-thefe fymptoms are much more violent, efpecially upon 
the near approach of the fit; and it has been obferved, 
. that as is the fever which ufhers in the gout, fo will the 
fit be; if the fever be fhort and fharp, the fit will be fo 
“Tikewife ; if it be feeble, long, and lingering, the fit will 
be fuch alfo, But this obfervation can only hold with re- 
fpect to very regular fits of the gout. 
‘The regular gout generally makes its attack inthe | 
{pring or beginning of winter, In the following manner: : 
About two or three in the morning, the patient is feized — 
with a painin his great toe, {ometimes in the heel, and at 
other times in the ancle or calf of the leg. This pain‘is. 
. accompanied with a fen{fation as if cold water were pour- 
“ed upon the part, which is fucceeded by a shivering, with 
fome degree of fever. Afterwards the pain increafes, 
and fixing among the fmall bones of the foot, the patient 
feels all the different kinds of torture, as if the part were 
. ftretched, burnt, fqueezed, gnawed, or torn in pieces. 
- The part at length becomes fo exquifitely fenfible, that 
the patient cannot bear to have ittouched, or even fuffer 
Svany perfon to walk acrofs the room. it 7493 
banihhe patient is generally in exquifite torture for twenty-: 
.. four hours, from the time of the coming on of the fit: | 
~ he then becomes eafier, the part begins to {well, appears 
_ red, and is covered with a little moifture. ‘Towards 
-. morning he drops afleep, and generally falls into a gen- 
oi tle breathing fweat. This terminates the firft paroxyim, 
qa number of which conititutes a fit of the gout ; which 
-.is. longer, or. fhorter according to the patient’s ages 
- ftrength, the feafon of the year, and the difpofition of the 


- 4 


., body to this difeafe. 
_... The patient is always wore towards night, and eafi 
in the morning. ‘The paroxy{ms, however, general 
ae grow milder every day, till at length the difeafe is cartie 
+ off by peripiration, urine, and the other evacuations. =I 
 fome patients this happens in a few days; in-others, 1 

Ps - require 
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requires weeks, and in fome, months to finith the fit, 
Thofe whom age-and frequent fits of the govt have 
greatly debilitated, feldom get free from it before the ap- 

proach of fummer, and fometimes not till it be pretty far 

advanced. 

REGIMEN, As there are no medicines yet known 
that will cure the gout, we fhall confine our obfervations 
chiefly to regimen, bothin.and out of the fit. 

In the fit, if the patient be young and ftrong, his diet 
ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink of a diluting 
nature ; but where the conftitution is weak, and the pa-~ 
tient has been accuftomed to live high, this is not a pro- 
per time to retrench. In this cafe he muft keep nearly 
to his ufual diet, and fhould take frequently a cup of 
ftrong negus, or a glafs of generous wine. Wine-whey 
is a very proper drink in this cafe, as it promotes the 

-perfpiration without greatly heating the patient. Ic will 

anfwer this purpofe better if a tea-fpoonful of fa/ volatile 
oleofum, or fpirits of hartfhorn, be put into a cup of it 
twice a-day. It will likewife be proper to give at bed- 
time a tea-[poonful of the volatile tincture of guaiacum, in 

a large draught of warm. wine-whey. ‘This will greatly 
promote per{piration through the night. 

As the moft fafe and efficacious method of difcharging 
the gouty matter is by perfpiration, this ought to be 
kept up by all means, efpecially in the affected~-part. 
For this purpofe the leg and foot fhould be wrapt in foft 
flanne}, fur, or wool, The laft is moft readily obtained, 

and feems to anfwer the purpofe better than any thing 
elfe. The people of Lancathire look upon wool as a 
vkind of f{pecific.in the gout. They wrap a great. quan. 
tity of it about the leg and foot affected, and cover ie 
with a fkin of foft dreffed leather, This they fuffer to 
continue for eight or ten days, and fometimes for a fort. 
might or three weeks, or longer, if the pain does not 

ceafe. I never knew any external application anfwer fo 

»wellin the gout, I have often feen it applied when the 

“/fwelling and inflammation were very great, with violent 

pain, and have found all thefe fymptoms relieved by it in 

‘a few days. The wool which they ufe is’ general] 

Sila andcarded.or combed. They choofe the fofteit 
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which cat’ be had, and feldom’or never remove ie till the 
fit be entirely gone off. 

~The patient’ought likewife to be kept quiet and eafy 
during the fit... Every thing thar affects the mind -dif- 
turbs the paroxy{m, and tends to throw the gout upon 
the nobler: parts. All external applications that repel 
the matter are to be avoided as death: They do not 
cure the difeafe, but remove it from ‘a fafer'to’a’ more 
dangerous part of the body, where it often proves fatal. 
A fit of the gout is to be confidered as Nature’s: method 
of removing ‘fomething that night prove deftructive to 
the body, and all that we can do with fafety, is to promote 
her intentions, and’to affift her ‘in expelling the enemy.in 
her own way. Evacuations by bleeding, ftool, &c. are likes 
wife to be ‘ufed'wich: caution, they do not remove the 
caufe of the difeafe, and fometimes by weakening the 
patient prolong the fir; but where the conftitution 1s abie 
to bear it, it will be of ufe‘to keep the body gently open 


by diet, or very mild laxative medicines. — 


~ "Many things will indeed fhorten a fit of the gout, and 
fome will drive ‘it off altogether : «but nothing has. yet 
been found which willdo this with fafety. to the: patient. 
japan we eagerly grafp at any thing that promifes im=" 
mediate eafe, and even hazard life itfelf for a tenyporary 
relief, This is the true reafon why fo. many infallible” 
remedies have been propofed for the gouty and why fuch 


numbers have loft their lives! by the ufe of them. Not- 


withftanding the acknowledged and frequently experi ° 
enced danger of tampering with the gout, fuch is the: ef 
fe& ofintenfe pain, that I never met with mere than. two- 
patients who could bear their fufferings with rational com=— 
pofure, or, what is the fame thing, without frantic ate: 
tempts to alleviate them. When the feat of the com-— 
plaint is in torture, a-promile to afford. relief, though= 
made by the greateft impoftor upon earth, is liftened:to 3” 
and prefent eafe is fought for; at the nik of any future: 
confequences., _It is not many years. fince fome perfons) 
of the firft rank in the kingdom fell wi@tims to the: de 
ceptions of a foreign quack, who foothed their impatience 
of pain,..amuled them with the charm’ of fancied re- 
covery, and rendered momentary eaie the fuel prelie 
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tovinevitable. deaths.It would:be as prudentito {top the 
fmall-pox from rifiag; and to drive them: intorthe blood, 
as.to attempt to repel the gouty marter after it has been 
thrown upon the extremities. The latter is af: much ain 
-effort/of Nature to free herf-If from an offending caufe 
-as the former, and ought equally to be promoted. } 
When the pain, however, is very’ great, and the pas 
| tientas reftlefs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, more 
or lels, according to the violence of the fymptoms, may 
beitaken at bed-time. This will eafe the pain, procure 
'reft, promote perfpiration, and forward the crifjs of the 
_ difeafe. . ) 
After the fic is over, the patient ought to take'a’ gens 
ttle dofe or two of the bitter tin@ture of rhubarb, or fome. 
‘other warm {tomachic purge. He thould alfo drink -aweale” 
infufion of ftomachic bitters in {mall wine or ale, as the- 
| Peruvian bark, wich cinnamon, Virginian fnake-reot, 
sand orange-peel.. The diet at this time fhould be lighr, 
‘but nourifhing, and gentle exercife ought to be taken on 
ihorfeback, or ina carriage, 9. i) aes 
Out of the-fit, iis in the patient’s power to do maf 
(things towards preventing. a return of the diforder, or 
rrendering the fir, if it fhould return, lefs fevere. This, 
[however, is not to be attempted by medicine.’ I have 
‘frequently kaown the gout kept off for feveral years 
[by zhe Peruvian bark and other aftringent medicines + 
‘bat in all the cafes where | had occafion to’ fee’: thig 
tried, the perfons died fuddenly, and to-all “appearance! 
for want of a regular fit of the gout. One would be? 
‘apt, from henee, to-conclade, that a fit of the gout, to 
ifome’ conftitutions, in the decline of life; is rathér falu-' 
itary than hurcful. | : Rav’ Mca | 
Though ic may be dangerous to ftop a fit of the gout’ 
y medicine, yetvif the contticution can be fo changed! 
by dict-aad exercife,:as to leffen or totally prevent its 
ri there certainly can be no danger ‘in’ following” 
f ch a-courle,,»It is well known that ‘the wholé habit’ 
imay be fo altered by a proper regimen, as quite to era.’ 
‘dicate this difeafe; and thofe only who have fufficient’ 
‘refolution to perfift in fuch a courfe have reafon:to ex! 
a cure, | SET PRIS ORR! AGVOS 
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+ The courfe which we would recommend for prevent- 
ing the gout, is as follows: In the firft place, univer fal 
temperance. Inthe nextplace, /ufficient exerct gh BY 
this we do not mean fauntering about in an indolent man- 
ner, but labour, fweat, and toil. Thefe only can render 
the humours wholefome, and keep them fo. Going early 
to bed, and rifing betimes, are alfo of great importance. 
It is likewife proper to avoid night ftudies, and intenfe 
thinking. ‘The fupper thould be light and taken early. 


The ufe of milk, gradually increafed, till it becomes the 


principal part of diet, is particularly recommended. 


“All ftrong liquors, efpecially generous wines and four 


punch, are to be avoided. 

We would likewife recommend fome dofes of magne 
fia alba and rhubarb to be taken every fpring and au- 
tumn; and afterwards a courle cf {tomachic bitters, as 
tanfey or water-trefoil tea, an infufion of gentian and 
camomile flowers, or a decoction of burdock-root, &ce 


~ Any of thefe, or an infufion of any wholefome bitter that. 


is more agreeable to the patient, may be drank for two 
or three weeks in March and October twice a-day. An 
iffue or perpetual blifter has a great tendency to prevent 
the gout. If thefe were more generally ufed in the de- 
cline of life, they would not only often prevent the gout, 
but.alfo other chronic maladies. Such as.can afford to ge 


to Bath; will find great benefit from bathing and drink- 


ing the warer. It both promotes digeftion, and invigo- 
rates the habit. | 7 widow enon | 
Though there is little room for medicine during.a re~ 


gular fit of the gout, yet when it leaves the extremides, 


and falls on forme of the internal parts, proper applications 
rorecaliand fix in become abfolutely neceflary. When 
the gout affeéts the head, the pain of the joints ceafes, 
and the {welling difappears, while either fevere head-achy 
drowfinefs, trembling, aiddinels, convulfons, or deli-- 
rium comeion. (When it feizes the lungs, great opprel=_ 


fion, with cough and difficulty of breathing, enlue.- If 
4t attacks the ftomach, extreme ficknefs, vomiting, anxi~ 


oh ii re f : q 9 > + 9 \ 
* Some make-a fecret of curing the gout by mufcular ae 
This. fecret, however, is as.oldias Celfus, who ftrongly recommends 
that. mode of cure ; and whoever will fabmit to it in the fulleit ex= 
rent, may expect to reap folid and permanent advantages. f 
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ety, pain in the epigraftic region, and total lofs of ftreneth, 
will fucceed. 

When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every me- 
thod muft be taken to fix it in the feet. They mutt be 
frequently bathed in warm water, and acrid cataplafms ap- 
plied to the foles. Bliftering-plafters ought likewife to 
be applied to the ancles or calves of the legs. Bleeding 
in the feet or anclesis alfo neceffary, and warm ftomachic 
purges. The patient ought to keep in bed for the moft 
part, if there be any figns of inflammation, and fhould be 
very careful not to catch cold. 

If it attack the ftomach, with a fenfe of cold, the moft 
warm cordials are neceflary ; as ftrong wine boiled up 
with cinnamon or other {pices ; cinnamon-water; pepper 
mint-water; and even brandy or rum*. ‘The patient . 
fhould keep his bed, and endeavour to promote a fweat. 

~ by drinking warm liquors; and if he fhould be troubled 
“with a naufea, or inclination to vomit, he may drink 
_camomile-tea, or any thing that will make him vomit 
* freely. | 
When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates 
gravel-pains, the patient ought to drink freely of a de-. 
‘coétion of marfhmallows, and to have the parts fomented 
with warm water. An emollient clyfter ought likewife 
to be given, and afterwards an opiate. If the pain be 
“very violent, twenty or thirty drops of laudanum may be 
taken in a cup of the decoction. 3 | 

Perfons who have had the gout fhould be very atten- 
tive to any complaints that may happen to them about the 
time when they have reafon to expeét a return of the fit. 
The gout imitates many other diforders, and by being mif- 

taken for them, and treated improperly, is often diverted 
oo its regular courfe, to the great danyer of the patient’s 
-dlife. 
’ + Thofe who never had the gout, but who, from their 
-confticution or manner of living, have reafon to ex- 
-pectit, ought likewife to be very circumfpect with regard 
to its firft approach. If the difeafe, by wrong conduct _ 
Or improper medicines, be diverted from its proper courfe, — 


wei 


__™ ther is found to be an efficacious remedy in this cafe, 
the 
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the miferable patient has a chance to be ever after tor- 
mented. with head-achs, coughs, pains of the ftomach and 
inteftines; and.co fall at laf a viclim to its, attack mpon 
fome of the more-noble parts, 


OF THE RHEUMATISM. 


This difeafe has often a refemblance to the gout. Tt 
eenerally attacks the’ joints with exquifite pain, and is 
fometimes attended with inflammation and fwelling. It 
is moft common in the fpring, and towards the end of 
autumn. It is ufvally “diftinguifbed into acute and 
chronic; or the rheumatifm with and without a fever. 

CAUSES.——The caufes of a rheumatifm are fre- 
quently the fame as thofe of an inflammatory fever, ‘Viz: 
an obftructed perfpiration, the immoderate ufe of ftrong 
liquors, and the like. Sudden changes of the weather, 
and all quick tranfitions from heat to cold, are very apt 
to-occafion the rheumatifm. The moft extraordinary cafe ~ 
of a rheumatifm that I ever faw, where almoft every joint 
‘of the body was diftorted, was a’ man who ufed ‘to work 
one part of the day by the fire, and the other part of it in 
the water. Very obftinate rheumatifms have likewife 
been brought on by perfons not accuftomed ‘to it, allow= 
ing their feet to continue long wet. The fame effects 
are often produced by wet clothes, damp beds, fitting or 
lying on the damp ground, travelling in the night, 8c. 

The rheumatif{m may likewife be occafioned by excet- 
five evacuations, or the ftoppage of cultomary dif- 
charges. It is often the effect of chronic difeafes, which 
vitiate the humours; as the fcurvy, the /ues venerea, ob- 
{tinate autumnal agues, Sc. 

The rheumatifm prevails in cold, damp, marfhy coun- — 
tries. It is moft common among the poorer fort of pea-. 
{ants,; who are’ ill’clothed, live in low damp houfes, and 
eat coarfe and unwholefome food, which contains ‘but 
little nourifhment, and is not eafily digefted. : 

-SYMPTOMS.——The acute rheumatifm commonly 
Bsc with wearinefs, fhivering, a quick pulfe, reftlefi- — 
nets, thirft, and other fymptoms of fever. Afterwards — 
the patient complains of flying pains, which are increafed — 


by 
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by the leaft motion. Thefe at length fix in the joints; 
which are often affected with {welling and inflammation: 
If blood’ be let in this difeafe, it has generally the fame 
appearance as in the pleurify. ~ | | 
In this kind of rheumatifm the treatment of the pa- 
tient is nearly the fame as in an acute or inflammatory — 
fever. If he be young and ftrong, bleeding is neceflary, 
which may be repeated according to the exigencies of 
the cafe. The body ought likewife to be kept open by 
emollient clyfters, or cool opening liquors ; as decoétions 
of tamarinds, cream of tartar whey, fenna-tea, and the 
ike. The diet fhould be light, and in {mall quantity; 
confifting chiefly of roafted apples, groat-gruel,’ or weak 
chicken-broth. After the feverifh fymptoms have 
abated, if the pain {till continues, the patient mult keep 
his bed, and take fuch things as promote perfpiration 3 
as wine-whey, with /piritus Mindereri, &c. He may 
likewife take, for a few nights, at bed-time, in a cup of 
wine-whey, a drachm of the cream of tartar, and halfa 
~ drachm of gum guaiacum in powder. Psd SRS 
Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often an 
exceeding good effec. The patient may either be put 
into a bath of waren water, or have cloths wrung .out.of 
itapplied to the parts affected. Great care mut be taken 
that he do not catch cold after bathing, Mat. she 
The chronic sheumati{m is feldom attended with any 
confiderable degree of fever, and is generally confined to 
fome particular part of the body, as the fhoulders, the 
back, or the loins, There is feldom any inflammation 
or {welling in this'cafe. Perfons in the decline of life 
are moft fubje& to the chronic’ rheumatifms:... In fuch,. 
_ patients it often proves extremely obftinate.and. fome- . 
/Umes incurable, | i | 
~~ Io this kind of rheumatifm the regimen fhould be near-, 
Wy the fame as in the acute. Cool and diluting diet, cons 
‘DMing chiefly of vegetable fubltances, as ftewed prunes, 
Adied apples, currants or goofe-berries boiledin milk, 
4% moft proper. Arbuthnot fays, ** If there, bea fpecifi 
aliment for the rheumatifm, jit is certainly, whey ;” 


f 


. and adds, « That he knew a, perfon fubject to, this, dit. 
fale, who could never be cured by any other method but 


11 a diet. 
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a diet of whey and bread,” He likewife fays, “ That 
cream of tartar in water-gruel, taken for fevera] days, 
will eafe rheumatic pains confiderably.” This I have 
often experienced, but found it always more efficacious 
when joined with gum guaiacum, as already directed. In 
this cafe the patient may take the doie formerly mention- 
ed twice a-day, and likewife a tea-fpoonful of the volatile 
tincture of eum guaiacum at bed-time in wine-whey. 
This courfe may be continued for a week, or longer, 
if the cafe proves obftinate, and the patient’s ftrength 
will permit. It ought then to be omitted for a few days, 
and repeated again. At the fame time leeches or 2 
bliftering-plafter may be applied to the part affected. 
What I have generally found anfwer better than either of 
thefe, in obftinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the warm 
plafter*. \ have likewile known a plafter of Burgundy _ 
pitch worn for fome time on the part affected give great 
relief in rheumatic pains. My ingenious friend, Dr. _ 
Alexander of Edinburgh, fays, he has frequently cured 
very ob{tinate rheumatic pains by rubbing the parts af- 
feed with tincture of cantharides. When the common 
tin@ure did not fucceed, he ufed it of 2 double or treble 
ftrength. Cupping upon the part affected is likewife 
often very beneficial, and fo is the application of leeches. 
Though this difeafe may not feem to yield to medi-~ 
cines for fome time, yet they ought ftill to be perfifted 
in. Perfons who are fubject to frequent returns of the — 
rheumatifm, will often find their account in ufing medi- 
cines, whether they be immediately affected. with the dif= 
eafe or not. The chronié rheumatifm is fimilar to the 
gout in this refpect, that the moft proper time for ufing 
medicines to extirpate it, is when the patient is moft free 
from the diforder. : =. ia 
To thofe who can.afford the expence, I would recom~ 
mend the warm baths of Buxton or Matlock in Derby-— 
fhire. Thefe have often, to my knowledge, cured very 
bAinate rheumatifms, and are always fafe either in or 
Borer the fit. When the rheumatifm is complicates 
with fcorbutic complaints, which is not feldom the café, _ 
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the Harrowgate waters, and rhofe of Moffat, ate proper. 
They fhould) both be drank and. ufed as a-warm bath, 
There are feveral of our.own domefiic plants which 
may be ufed with advantage in the rheumatifm. One of 
the beft isthe white mufard.. A table-fpoonful of the 
feed of this plant)may be taken twice or thrice a-day, 19 
a glafs of water or {mall wine. The water trefoil is like- 
_ wife of great ufe in this complaint. It. may be infufed 
in wine or ale, or drank in form of tea. The ground- 
ivy, camomile, and feveral other bitters, are alfo benefi~ 
cial, and may be ufed in the fame manner. “No benefit, 
however, is to be expected from thefe, unle& they be 
taken for a confiderable time. Excellent medicines are 
_ Often defpifed in this difeafe, becaufe they do not per- 
_ forman immediate cure ; whereas nothing would be more 
Certain than their effect were they duly perfifted in. 
_ Want of perfeverance in the ufe of medicines is one rea= 
fon why chronic difeafes are fo feldom cured. 
Cold bathing, efpecially in fale water, often cures the 
 rheumatifm. We would alfo recommend exercife and 
- wearing flannel next the fkin. {aes are likewife very 
_ proper, efpecially in chronic cafes. If the pain affects 
the thoulders, an iffue may be made in the arm; but if ie 
_ affects the loins, it thould be put into the leg or thigh, . 
__ Perfons afflicted with the {curvy are very fubje@& to 
theumatic complaints, The belt medicines in this cafe 
are bitters and mild purgatives. Thefe may either be 
taken feparately or together, as the patient inclines. An 
ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an ounce of rhubarb in 
powder, may be infufed ina bottle of wine; and one, 
two, or three wine glaffes of it taken daily, as fhall be 
found neceffary for keeping the body gently Open. In 
‘Cafes where the bark itklf proves {ufficiently purgative, 
tthe rhubarb may be omitted, ni 
4 Such as are fubjeé to frequent attacks of the rheuma- 
ftilm ought to make choice of a dry, warm fituation, to 
avoid the night-air, wet clothes, and wet feet, as much 
48, poffible, Their Clothing should be warm, and they 
Mhould. wear flannel next their fin, and make frequent 
ufe of the Aefh-bruth. | 


: One 
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“One of the beft articles of drefs, not only for the pre» 
vention of the rheumatifm, but for powerful co-operation 
in its cure; is fleecy hofiery. A medical friend of mine, 
of long experience and much practice in the ifle of Ely, 
affured me, that the introduction of that manufacture had 
prevented more rheumatifms, colds, and agues, than all 
the medicines which had ever been ufed there. Such of 
the inhabitants of marfhy countries as are ineafy circum 
ftances ‘could not, perhaps, direét their charity and hu- 
manity to abetter-objeét, than to the fupplying of their 
.poor neighbours with fo cheap and fimple a prefervative. 
Thave even myfelf experienced the good effects of fuch 
warm covering inthe rheumatifm, to which I was very 
fubje about thirty years ago; but have never experi- 
énced any attack of it fince I took to warm clothing, 
and particularly fleecy hofiery worn next the fin. 


| | ~ 
CH APL XX XIX 
OF THE SCURVY. 


| tries, efpecially in low damp fituations, neat large | 
“qnarthes, or great quantities of flagnating water. | Seden~ 
tary people, of a dull melancholy -difpofition, are moft 
fubjeét to it, It proves often fatal to failors on long 
voyages, particularly in fhips that are not properly venti= 
lated, have many people on board, or where cleanhivefs 

Ma Tiegteed a Sey bah Geo ae 
“Tris not neceffary to mention the diferent fpecies tn 
Which this difeafe’ has been divided, as they“differ from: 
one another chiefly in degree. What: is called the fiene 
feurry, however, is feldom attended with thole highly 
“putrid fymptoms which appear in patients “who “have 

.. been long at fea, and which, we prefume, ate ‘rather 
© cowie to confined air, want of exercile, and the unwhole- 
~ © fome food eaten by sina long voyages, than lle | 
pecific di se in the difeate. tem a 
fpecific difference in CAUSES. 
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Tus difeate prevail’ chiefly in Cold northers couns 
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CAUSES. The fcurvy is occafioned by. cold moitt 


air; by the long ule of falted or fmoke-dried provifions, 
or any kind of food that is hard of digeftion, and affords 
little nourifhment. It may alfo proceed from the fup~ 
preffion of cuftomary evacuations ; as the men/es, the 
hemorrhoidal flux; &c. It is fometimes owing to an 
hereditary taint, in which cafe a very {mall caufe will ex. 
Cite the latent diforder. Grief, fear, and other depre f= 
fing paffions, have a great tendency both to excite and 
aggravate this difeafe. The fame obfervation holds with 
regard to neglect of cleanlinefs ; bad clothing ; the want 
of proper exercife ; confined air; unwholefome food; or 
sany difeafe which greatly weakens the body, or vitiates 
{the humours. 

SYMPTOMS.——This difeafe may be known by 
‘unofual wearinefs, heavinefs, and difficulty of breathing, 
tefpecially after motion ; rottennefs of the gums, which 
tare apt to bleed on the flighteft touch ; a ftinking breath ; 
ifrequent bleeding at the nofe; crackling of the joints; 
«difficulty of walking ; fometimes a {welling and fome- 
ttimes a falling away of the legs, on which there ate livid, 
yyellow, or violet-coloured fpots ; the face is generally of | 
@a pale or leaden colour. As the difeafe advances, other 


bon, and the miferable patient is often carried off by a dy- 
ntery, a diarrhoea, a dropfy, the palfy, fainting fits, ‘or a 


CURE.——We know no way of curing this difeafe 
aut by purfuing a plan direétly oppofite to that which 
rings it on. It proceeds from a vitiated ftate of the hu- 
burs, Occafioned by errors in diet, air, or exercife ; and 
eannot be removed but by a proper attention to thefe 

rtant articles, ly ae 
_ Ifthe patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, damp, 
© confined air, he fhould be removed, as {oori as poffible, 
‘a dry, open, and moderately warm one; If therenis reas 
on to believe that the difeafe proceeds from a fedentary: 
4 ease life, 


‘ple to defpife all precaution ; they will not think of any 
calamity till ic overtakes them, when itis too late to war 


} 
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life, or depreffing paffions, as grief, fear, écc. the patient 
muft take daily as much exercife in the open air as he 
can bear, and’his mind fhould be diverted by cheerful 
company and other amufements. Nothing has a greater 
tendency either to prevent or remove this difeafe, than 
conftant cheerfulnefs and good humour. But this, alas! 
is feldom the lot: of perfons afflicted with the fcurvy ; 
they are generally furly, peevith, and morofe. 

When the {curvy has-been brought on by a long ufe of 
falted provifions, the proper medicine isa diet confifting 
chiefly of frefh vegetables ; as oranges, apples, lemons, 
limes, tamarinds, water-crefles, fcurvy-grals, brook-lime, 
&c. The ufe of thefe, with milk, pot-herbs, new bread, 
and frefh beer or cyder, will feldom fail to remove a 
{curvy of this kind, if taken before it be too far advanced ; 
but to have this effect, they muft be perfifted in for a 
eonfiderable time. When freth vegetables cannot be 
obtained, pickled or preferved ones may be ufed ;.and 
where thefe are wanting, -recourfe mult be had to {the 


cchymical acids. All the patient’s food and drink fhould 


in this cafe be fharpened with cream of tartar, elixir of 


-yitriol, vinegar, or the fpirit of fea-falt. 


.Thefe things, however, will more certain’y prevent 
than cure the fcurvy, for which reafon feafaring people, 
efpecially on long voyages, ought to lay im plenty of 
them. Cabbages, onions, goofe-berries, and many 
other vegetables, may be kept a long time by pickling, 
preferving, 8c. and when’ thele fail, the chymical acids 
recommended above, which will keep for any length of 
time, may be ufed. We have reafon to believe, if fhips - 
‘were well ventilated, had got ftore of fruits, greens, cyder, 
&c. laid in, and if proper regard were paid to cleanlineis 
and warmth, that failors would be the moft healthy people 
in the world, and would feldom fuffer either from the 
fcurvy or putrid fevers, which are fo fatal to that ufeful 
clafs of men: but it is too much the temper of fuch peo- 


off the blow. , 


‘not in their/power to make the provifion we are {pe 


Bf se 
It mutt indeed be owned, that many of them have it 
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ing of; but in this cafe it is the duty of their employers 
to make ic for them; and no man ought:to engage ina 
long voyage without having thefe articles fecured*. 
_Thave often feen very extraordinary effects in the land- 
{curvy from a milk-diet...This preparation of Nature is 
a mixture of animal and vegetable properties, which of 
all others. is the moft fit for reftoring a decayed conftitu. 


tion, and removing that particular acrimony. of the hu-. 


mours, which feems to conftitute the very effence of the 
{curvy, and many other difeafes.. But people defpife this 
wholefome and nourifhing food, becaufe it is cheap, and 
Gevour with greedinefs flefh and.fermented liquors, while 
milk is only deemed fit for their hogs. — 

The moft proper drink in the feurvy is whey or butter- 


milk. When thefe cannot be had, found cyder, perry,. 
or fpruce-beer, may be ufed. ‘Wort has likewife been: 


found to bea proper drink in the fcurvy, and may be ufed 
at fea, as malt will keep during the longett voyace. A 
decoction of the tops of the fprace-fir is likewife proper. 
It may be, drank in the quantity of an Englith pint twice 


or decoétions of any of the mild mucilaginous vegetables; 
as farfaparilla, marfhmallow. roots, &c, Infufions ‘of the 


trefoil, &c. are likewife beneficial. Thave feen the pea- 
. * Every body. knows how much eafier. it is to prevent than to. 
sure any difeafe ; but this is particularly true with refpe&.to the 
_feurvy. I have therefore recommended the moft affared means 
_ of pteferving our feamen from its formidable attacks. “Vegetable 


hile the ufe of the latter never fails to produce the feurvy... Would 


hot then be worth while to make various experiments for pre- 


Tmore leifure, Te ig enough for me to fuggeft the hint, Twith it 
i may lead to a difcovery of fo much importance, \. 


‘ €xpenfive a feafoning. I mutt leave trials of this fort to perfons of 


a-day. Tar-water may be ufed for. the fame purpofe,- 


~ 


bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the leffer centaury, marfh-> 


_ and mineral acids are certainly the belt correatives of the acrimony } 
; ‘Occafioned by the long ufe of falted provifions. » Thefe are one of’ 
_ the chief caufes of the {curvy not only at fea, but on land alfo, , 
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fantsin fome parts of Britain exprefs the juice of the laft- 
mentioned plant, and drink it with good effect in thole 
foul {corbutic eruptions with which they are often trou- 
bled in the fpring feafon. | 

. Harrowgate-water is certainly an excellent medicine 
inthe land-fcurvy. I have often feen patients who had 
been reduced to the moft deplorable condition by this 
difeafe, greatly. relieved by drinking the fulphur-water, 
and bathing in it. ‘The chalybeate-water may alfo be 
ufed with advantage, efpecially with a view to brace the 
ftomach after drinking the fulphur-water, which, though 
it fharpens the appetite, never fails to weaken the powers 
of digeftion. | 

A flight degree of {curvy may be carried off by fre~ - 

quently fucking a little of the juioe of a bitter orange or 
alemon. When the difeale affects the gums only, this 
practice, if continued for fome time, will generally carry 
it of. We would, however, recommend the bitter 
orange as preatly preferable to lemon; it feems to be as_ 
good a medicine, and is not near fo hurtful to the fto- 
mach, Perhaps our own forrel may be little inferior to 
either of them. 

~All kinds of falad are good in the feurvy, and ought 
to be eaten very plentifully, as fpinage, lettuce, parfley, 
celery, endive, radifh, dandelion, &c. It is amazing to 
fee how foon freth vegetables in the {pring cure the brute 
animals of any fcab or foulnefs which is upon their fkins. 
It is reafonable to fuppofe that their effects would be as_ 
great upon the human {pecies, were they ufed in proper. 
quantity for a fufficient length of time. ne 

I have fometimes feen good effects. in fcorbutic com- 

plaints of very long ftanding, fram the ufe of a decoction. 
of the roots of water-dock,. It is ufually made by boil- 
ing a pound of the frefh root in fix Englifh pints of water, 
till about one-third of it be confumed. The dofe is from 
half a pint toa whole pint of the decoction every day. 
But in all: the cafes where I have feen it prove beneficial, 
it was made much ftronger, and drank in larger quantities. 
The fafeft ways however, is for the patient to begin with 
{mall dofes, and increafe them bothin {trength and quantity. 
ashe finds his ftomach will bear it, It mutt be uled fora 


confi- 
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eonfiderable time. JI have known fome take it for many 
months, and have been told of others who had ufed it for 
feveral years, before they were fenfible of any benefit, but 
who neverthelefs were cured by it at length. | 
The leprofy, which was fo common in this country 
long ago, feems to have been near a-kin to the fcurvy, 
_ Perhaps its appearing fo feldom now, may be owing to 
the inhabitants of Britain eating more vegetable food than 
formerly, living more upon tea and other diluting diet, 
ufing lefs falted meat, being more cleanly, better lodged 
and clothed, &c.—For the cure of this difeafe we would 
recommend the fame courfe of diet and medicine as in 
the fcurvy. | 
I have met with very few cafes of real leprofy in the 
_ courfe of my practice. The dry, {caly eruptions all over 
_ the body, which are often the effects of the {curvy, are 
very liable to be confidered as Jeprous fymptoms, and 
certainly refemble them very much. But no evil can 
arife even from miftake in this particular, as the fame 
-alterative plan, which is advifable in the fcurvy, will be 
generally found efficacious in the leprofy. Perhaps in 


‘the latter complaint, we ought to lay a greater ftrefs, if 


| poffible, on the benefit of good air, and of frequent 
changes of the linen worn next the fkin. What has been 
| peculiarly called the difeafe of uncleannefs, can only be 
i remedied by the praétice of the oppofite virtue. J have 
jalfo found, that, after proper means for correcting inter- 
‘nal impurities had been ufed for fome time, the complete . 
difappearance of the leper’s fores was often fafely and 
ceffectually promoted by the ointment for difeafes of the 

in mentioned in the Appendix. 
_ The medicinal virtues of the Bath waters, as well as thofe 
(of Farrowgate, in the cure of the leprofy, are very high- 
ty, and I believe very juftly, efteemed. Th at 
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__ This difeafe chiefly affeéts the glands, efpecially thofe 
of the neck. Children, and young perfons of a fedentary 
€, are very fubject to it. It is one of thole difeates 
Bb 3 which ° 


t 
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which may be removed by proper regimen, but feldom 
yields to medicine, The inhabitants of cold, damp, 
marfhv countries are moft liable to the fcrophula. 

CAUSES.—— This difeafe may proceed from an he- 
reditary taint, infection, a fcrophulous nurfe, &c. Children 
who have the misfortune to be born of fickly parents, 
whofe conftitutions have been greatly injured by the pox, 
or other chronic difeafes, are apt to be affected by the 
ferophula. It may likewife proceed from fuch difeates 
as weaken the habit or vitiate the humours, as the fmall- 
pox, meafles, &c. External injuries, as blows, bruifes, 
and the like, fometimes produce fcrophulous ulcers; but 
we have reafon to believe, when this happens, that there 
has been a predifpofition in the habit to this difeafe. In 
fhort, whatever tends to vitiate the humours or rejax the 
folids, paves the way to the fcrophula; as the want of. 
_ proper exercife, too much heat or cold, confined air, un- 
wholefome food, bad water, the long ufe of poor, weak, 
watery aliments, the negleét of cleanlinefs, &c. Nothing 
tends more to induce this difeafe in children than allow- 
ing them to continue long wet *. 

SYMPTOMS. At firft, fmall knots appear under 
the chin, or behind the ears, which gradually increafe in 
‘number and fize, till they form one large hard tumour. 
“This often continues for a long time without breaking, 
and when it does break, it only difcharges a thin /antes, 
or watery humour. Other parts of the body are likewife 
‘Yiable to its attack, as the arm-pits, groins, feet, hands, 
eyes, breafts, &c. Nor are the internal parts exempt 
from it. It often affects the lungs, liver, or fpleen; and 
T have frequently feen the glands of the myfentery great- 
ly enlarged by it. — | ; 3 
~~ Thafe obftinate ulcers which break out upon the feet 
and hands with fwelling, and little or no rednefs, are of the 
{crophuious kind. They feldom difcharge good matter, 
and are exceedingly difficultto cure. The white fwellings 
of the joints feem likewife to be of this kind. They are 
_ with difficulty brought to a fuppuration, and when open= 


~The ferophula, as well as the rickets, 1s found to prevail in 

large manufaéturing towns, where people live grofs, and lead 

» fedentary lives. ; . a 
€ 
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ed they only difcharge athin ichor, There 18 not a more 
eeneral fymptom of the fcrophula than a fwelling of the 
vpper lip and nofe, It fometimes begins in a toe or 
finger, which continues long fwelled, with no great de- 
gree of pain, till the bone becomes carious. —_ 
REGIMEN. As this difeafe proceeds, in a great 
~ meafure, from relaxation, the diet ought to be*generous _ 
and nourifhing, but at the fame time light and of eafy di- 
geftion ; as well-fermented bread made of found grain, the 
fleth and broth of young animals, with now and then a glafs 
of generous wine, or good ale. The air ought to be open, 
dry, and not too cold, and the patient fhould take as much 
exercife as he can bear, This is of the utmoft importance. 
Children who have fufficient exercife are feldom troubled 
with the {crophula. | 
MEDICINE. The vulgar are remarkably cree 
dulous with regard to the cure of the fcrophula; many of 
them believing in the virtue of the royal touch, that of 
the gam fon, &c. The truth is, we know but little 
either of the nature or cure of this difeafe, and where rea- 
fon or medicines fail, fuperftition always comes in their 
place. Hence it is, that in difeafes which are the moft 
difficult to underftand, we generally hear of the greateft 
number of miraculous cures being performed. Here, 
however, the deception is eafily accounted for. The 
{crophula, at a certain period of life, often cures of itfelf; 
and, if the patient happens to be touched about this time, 
the cure is imputed tq the touch, and not to Nature, who 
is really the phyfician.. Inthe fame way, the infignificant 
‘noftrums of quacks and old women often gain applaufe 
_when they deferve none. pre 
_ There is nothing more pernicious than the cuftom of 
~ plying children in the fcrophula with ftrong purgative 
medicines. People imagine it proceeds from humours 
_ which muft be purged off, without confidering that thefe 
, Ber increafe the debitity and ageravate the difeafe. 
_ it has indeed been found, that keeping the body gently 
. open for fome time, efpecially with fea-water, has a good 3 
effect ; but this fhould only be given in grofs habits, and 
In fuch quantity as to procure one, or at moft two {tools 
yeevery day. | : ens 


ae 
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Bathing in the falt-water has likewift a very good effect, 
efpecially in the warm feafop. I have often known a 
‘courfe of bathing in falr-water, and drinking it in fuch 
quantities as to keep the body gently Open, cure a f{cro- 
phula, afrer many other medicines had been tried in vain. 
When falt-water cannot be obtained, the patient may be 
bathed in frefh water, and his body kept open by {mall 
quantities of falt and water, or fome other mild pure 
gative. ay 
Next to cold bathing, and drinking the falr-water, we 
would recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold bath 
may be ufed in fummer, and the bark in winter. To 
an adult half a drachm of the bark in powder may be 
given ina glafs of red wine four or five times atday. 
Children, and fuch as cannot take it in fubftance, may. 
ufe the decoétion made in the following manner. 

- Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark and a drachm. of* - 
Winter’s bark, both grofsly powdered, in an Englith 
quart of water to a pint: towards the end, half an ounce ~ 
of fliced liquorice-root and a handful of raifins may be 
added, which will both render the decsétion lefs difagree- 
able, and.make it take up more of the bark. The liquor 
muft be ftrained, and two, three, or four table-fpoonfuls, 
according to the age of the patient, given three times 
a-day ; but, in plice of this, 1 now ufe the compound tince — 
careciefoark. | | 

The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, efpecially the — 
Jatter, are likewife very proper medicines in the f{cro- 
phula. They ought not, however, to be drank in large 
quantities, but fhould be taken fo as to keep the body, © 
gently open, and muft be ufed for a confiderable time. - 
The hemlock may fometimes be ufed with advantage 
in the {crophula. Some.lay ic down as a general rule, — 
that the ‘fea- water is moft proper before there are any 
' fuppuration or fymptoms of fades; the Peruvian bark, 
_ when there are running fores, and a degree of heétia — 
fever ;and the hemlock in old inveterate. cafes, ap- 
proaching to the {chirrous or cancerous tate, Eicher thes 
extractor the frefh juice of this plant may be uled,. The» 
dofe may be fmall at firfl, and increafed gradually as far _ 


. s ‘ % 


as the fYomach is able to bear it. ices ee 
ID 2199 90003 ie External — 
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External applications are of little ufe. Before the tu- 
mor breaks, nothing ought to be applied to it, unlefs a 
piece of flannel, or fomething to keep it warm. After 
it breaks, the fore may be drefled with fome digettive 
ointment, What I have always found to anfwer beit, 
was the yellow bafilicon mixed with about a fixth or 
eighth part of its weight of red precipitate of mercury. 
The fore may be dreffed with this twice a-day ; and if 
it be very fungous, and does not digeft well, a Jarger 
proportion of the precipitate may be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this difeafe, though they do 
hot cure it, are not to be defpifed. If the patient can be 
kept alive by any means till he arrives at the age of pu- 
berty, he has a great chance to get well; but if he does 
hot recover at this time, in all probability he never will. 

There is no malady which parents are fo apt to com- 
municate to their offspring as the {crophula, for which 
reafon people ought to beware o marrying into families 
affected with this difeafe. . ie 

For the means of preventing the {crophula, we muft 
_ refer the reader to the obfervations on nurfing at the bes — 
ginning of the book. rare’ 
__- Tam now induced to bring into one point of view fuch 
of tho’e remarks as immediately relate to the fubject of. 

Prevention, in order to imprefs them more (trongly upon 
the minds of thofe who have the care of children, 

One of the moft effectual means of guarding again. 

the fcrophula, is a conftant attention to keep the child dry. 
and clean, by the immediate removal of all impurities, 
which not only taint the air and relax the fkin, but viti- 
ate the humours of the body, in confequence of the ab- 
forption of their mof noxious particles through the pores. 
~Wathing children frequently, forms a neceflary part of 
ithis‘plin. Ac fitit, luke-warm water is proper, as being 
| beft fuited to the new-born infant, on account of the_ 
‘warm temperaturé to which he had been accuftomed in. 
tthe womb, and on’a¢count of the delicacy of habit which, . 
the may have inherited from his parents. Buc the warmth 
Of the water fhould be gradually diminithed as the infanc. 
th ftrength, till ic can be ufed quite cold with great... 
fafety and benefit. The cold bath, fo effential tothe cure of 
| 13 the 
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the fcrophula, operates with ftill greater certainty as a 
preventive. It braces and invigorates the frame, and thus 
direétly countera&ts one of the principal caufes of the 
evil, which is relaxation. The whole body ought to be 
wafhed every morning, and the lower half every night, 
after which the child is to be inftantly wiped dry, and 
wrapped up in a warm blanket, to guard againft the 
danger of fudden cold, and to fecure all'the advantages of 
fo falutary an operation. 

My former arguments, in favour of light and loofe 
clothing for children in general, acquire double force 
when there is the Jeaft reafon to dread the fcrophula. It 
+s little fhort of murder to keep an infant of a delicate 
habit fmothered in clothes, and panting in a fort of va-= 
pour-bath caufed by the noxious fteams of its own body. 
The covering both by day and by night fhould be as 
light as is confiftent with due warmth, The linen next 
the fkin, which is always imbibing perfpirable matter, _ 
mutt be changed often; and the fame drefs ought never ~ 
to be kept on for more than twelve hours together. 

Wholefome unconfined air, and frequent exercife are 
orand prefervatives from all difeafes, but efpecially from 
_ the ferophula. It is not enough to fele& the moft fpa- 
ciovs and lofty apartment in the houfe for the nurfery 3_ 
children fhould be taken out into the fields every day, 
particularly about noon, unlefs the heat be intenfe, as the — 
moft falutary exhalations from the earth then abounds, ~ 
and the air is impregnated with the balmy effence of the - 
fweeteft plants and flowers, Cold and wet weather be-_ 
ing deemed one of the exciting caufes of the {crophula, 
any wanton expofure to it would be improper; though, © 
even in this refpedt, lefs caution is neceflary, if the ufe of 
the cold bath is continued every morning, This wil” 
prace the thinneft, fineft fkin, and harden it againft the | 
impreffions ofa damp, chilly atmofphere. poor 3 

‘Exercife, befides {trengthening the whole habit, and 
powerfully affifting all the vital functions, has a direct 
zendency to prevent obftrudtions of every kind, and thofe 
of the glands in particulary. which conititute the earlieft 
{ymptom of the dileafe in queftion. . ae 
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On the fubje& of diet, fome little deviations mutt be 
made from my general plan, in rearing the child’of {ero- 
phulous parents, or one thatis marked with what may be 
called a pre-difpofition to this difeafe, a thin fkin, anda 
general weaknefs and flaccidiry of the habit. Extraordi 
nary care fhould be taken to fecure'a very healthy nurfe 
for fuch a child; and; after it is weaned, the ufe of 
animal food, but hight and eafy of digeftion, fhould be 
gradually introduced, and freely allowed at dinner every 
day. In cafe of any jut apprehenfions of the fcrophula, 
we muft not truft to a mild regimen, to milk and vege- 
tables, though in general fo wholefome and nutritious. 
They cannot give that tone to the ftomach, and that 
energy to the whole fyftem, which they now ftand in 
need of. A grofs, full diet will certainly occafion hu- 
mours and eruptions; but thefe are very different from 
the fcrophula, and far more eafily cured. A poverty of 
the blood and a relaxarion*of the fibres, thofe fure attend- 
ants, if not the principal caufes of the evil, require the 

moft firengthening articles both of food and drink, 
But I muft reprobate, above all things, butter in every 
form, and other oily fubftances, which are fo.apt to turn 
rancid on the {tomach, loading it with phlegm, relaxing 
and impeding its action, inducing a debility of the folids, 
and occafioning ‘a great number of complaints, a$ well as 
glandular obftrudtions.. One of the wort compofitions, 
of which butter or fat always forms a part, is paftry. 
_T really thudder, whenever I fee a delicate woman, ora 
_ weak child, greedily devouring thofe palatable poifons. 

Let it be underftood, that I inclade in this cenfure ginger- 
bread, plumeakes, and all trath of the like kind. Tn. 
“deed, a childof a fcrophulous habit fhould never eat any 


Ride of flour, €xcept plain, well-made, and well- 
Baked bread, # m2 


bi OR THE ITCHY \sciiove 
ot Though this difeafe is commonly communicated by 
~ infection, yet it feldom prevails where due regard is paid 


| ‘ to cleanlinefs, freth air, and wholefome dict, It gene- 
ia rally 
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rally appears in form of fmall watery puftules, firft about 
the wrifts, or between the fingers; afterwards it affects 
the arms, legs, thighs, &c. Thefe puftules are attended 
with an intolerable itching, efpecially when the patient is 
warm in bed, or fits by the fire. Sometimes, indeed, the. 
fin is covered with large blotches or fcabs, and at other 
times with a white fcurf, or fcaly eruption. This laft is 
called the Dry Itch, and is the moft difficult to cure. 

The itch is feldom a dangerous difeafe, unlefs when it 
is rendered fo by negleé&t or improper treatment. If it 
be fuffered to continue too long, it may vitiate the 
whole mafs of humours; and, if it be fuddenly drove 
in, without proper evacuations, it may occafion fe- 
vers, inflammations of the vifcera, or other internal dif- 
orders, : 

The beft medicine yet known for the itch is fulphur, 
which ought to be ufed both externally and internally. 
The parts moft affected may be rubbed with an ointment 
made of the flower of fulphur, two ounces; crude fal 
ammoniac finely powered, two drachms ;_hog’s lard, or 
butter, four ounces, Ifa fcruple or half a drachm of the 
effence of lemon be added, it will entirely take away the 
difagreeable fmell. About the bulk of a nutmeg of this” 
may be rubbed upon the extremities at bed-time twice 
or thrice a-week. It is feldom neceflary to rub the 
whole body; but when 1t is, it ought not to be done all 
~ at once, but by turns, as it is dangerous to ttop tco many 
pores at the fame time. {oe - 

Before the patient begins to ufe the ointment, he ought, _ 
‘Che be of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge or two. 
It will likewife be proper, during the ufe of if, to take | 
every night and morning as much of the flower of brim- , 
fone and cream of tartar, in a little treacle or new milky . 
as will keep the body gently open. He fhould beware _ 
of catching cold, fhould wear more clothes than ufual, — 
and take every thing warm. ‘The fame clothes, the — 
linen excepted, ought to be worn all the time of ufing ~ 
the ointment; and fuch clothes as have been worn while 
the patient was under the difeafe, are not to be ufed ~ 
ayain, unlefs they have been fumigated with hrimioney 
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and thoroughly cleanfed, otherwife they will communicate 
the. infection anew *, : 

I never knew brimftone, when ufed as direSted above, 
fail to cure the itch; and I have reafon to believe, that, 
if duly perfifted in, it never will fail; but if ict be only 
nfed once or twice, and cleanlinefs neglected, it is no 
wonder if the diforder returns. The quantity of oint- 

_ Ment mentioned above will generally be {ufficient for the 
cure of one perfon ; but, if any fymptoms of the difeafe 
fhould appear again, the medicine mutt be repeated, It 
is both more fafe and efficacious when perfifted in for a 
confiderable time, than when a large quantity is applied 
at once. As moft people diflike the {mell of fulphur, 
they may ufe in its place the powder of white hellebore 
root made up into an ointment, in the fame manner, 

_ which will feldom fail-to cure the itch. 

People ought to be extremely cautious left they take 
other eruptions for the itch; as the {toppage of theie 
may be attended with fatal confequences. Many of the 

/ eruptive diforders to which children are liable, have a 

/near refemblance; and I have oiten known infants 

‘killed by being rubbed with greafy ointments that make 

jthefe eruptions ftrike fuddenly in, which nature had 

(thrown out to preferve the patient’s life, or prevent fome 

‘other malady, | | 
_ Much mifchief is likewife done by the ufe of mercury © 

‘in this difeafe. Some perfons are fo fool-hardy as ta 

\wafh the parts affeéted with a ftrong folution of the cors 

‘rofive fublimate. Others ufe the mercurjal ointment, 

‘without taking the leaft care either to avoid cold, keep 

the body open, or obferve a proper regimen. - The con- 

fequences of fuch condué& may be eafily gueffed. I have 
4nown even the mercurial girdles produce bad effeéts, 

id would advife every perfon, as he vaiues his health, 

beware how he ufes them. Mercury ought never to 


.* Sir John Pringle obferves, that though this difeafe may feem 
Ming, there is no one in the army that is more troublefome 
Cure, as the inféétion often lurks in clothes, &c..and breaks 
+a fecond, or even a third time. The fame inconveniency oc 
in private families, -unlefs particular regard be paid to the 
hanging or cleaning of their clothes, which la(t is by no means an!” 
Operation, ; 
be 
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be ufed-as a medicine: without the greateft care... _Igno- 
rant people }ook upon thele girdles as a kind of charm, 
without confidering that the mercury enters the body. 

It isnot to be told what mifehiefis done by uling mer- 
curial ointment for curing the itch and. killing vermin s 
yet it is unneceflary for euher:.the former may be al- 
ways more certainly cured by fulphur, and the latter will 
never be found where due regard 1s, paid to cleanlinefs. - 
~ 'Thofe who would avoid this deteftable difeafe, ought 
to beware of infeéted perfons, to ule wholefome food, 
and to fiudy univerfal cleanlineis *. . 


€ Hacks Kiba 
- OF THE, ASTHMA. | 


Bphe afthma is a difeafe of the lungs, which feldom™~ 
admits of a cure. Perfons in the decline of life are, 
moft liable to it, Ir is diftinguithed into the moift and © 
dry, or humoural and nervous. The former is attended — 
with expectoration or {pitting but in the Jatter the pa= — 
tient feldom fpits, unlefs fometimes a little tough phlegm, — 
by the mere force of coughing. le a 

CAUSES.——The afthma is fometimes hereditary. 
It may. likewife proceed from a_bad formation of the — 
breaft; the fumes of metals or minerals taken into the 
Jungs; violent exercife, efpecially running 5, the obitruc- 
_ tion of cuftomary evacuations, as.the menies, hamor- 
rhoids, &c. the fudden retroceflion of the gout, or ftrik=. 


~ # The itch is now by ‘cleanlinefs banifhed from every genteél 
family ia Britain. It fill, however, prevails among the ‘poorer — 
forts of peafants in Scotland, and among the manufaétarers 127 
England. ‘Phefe are not only futhcient to keep the feeds of the 
difeafe alive, but to fpread the infeSion among others. It were” 
to be wifhed that fome effectual method could be devifed for ex 
tirpating it altogether. Seyeral country clergymen have to: ds 
me, that by getting fuch as were infected cured, and ftrongly .re= 
commending an attention to, cleanlineds, they, have banithed, the 
- itch entirely out of their parifhes. Why might mot others | 0 
fame ? . “is : 
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ing in of éruptions; as the fmall-pox, meafles; 8c, violent 
paffions of the mind, as fudden fear or furprife.. Ina 
word, the difeafe may proceed from any caufe that either 
impedes the circulation of the blood through the lungs, 
or prevents their being duly expanded by the air. 
SYMPTOMS, An afthma is known by a quick 
laborious breathing, which is cenerally performed with a 
kind of wheezing noife. Sometimes the ‘difficulty of 
breathing is fo great, that the patient is obliged to keep in 
_an erect pofture, otherwife he is in danger of being fuf- 
focated. A fit or paroxyfm of the afthma generally hap~ 
pens after a perfon has been expofed to cold eafterly - 
winds, or has been abroad in thick fogey weather, or has 
Sot wet, or continued long in a damp place under ground, 
or has taken fome food which the ftomach could not di. 
gelt, as paftries, toafted cheefe, or the like. | 
The paroxy{m is commonly uthered in with iiftle fihefs, 
want of fleep, hoarfenefs, a cough, belching of wind, a 
 fenfe of heavinefs about the breaft, and difficulty of 
breathing. To thefe fucceed heat, fever, pain of the 
head, ficknefs and naufea, great oppreffion of the breaft, 
palpitation of the heart, a weak and fometimes intermit- 
ting pulfe, an involuntary flow of tears, bilious vomitings, 
 &c. All the fymptoms grow worfe towards night; the 
-patientis eafier when up than in bed, and is very defirous 
of cool air. | 
_ REGIMEN.——The food ought to be light and of 
eafy digeftion. Boiled meats are to be preferred to- 
roafted, and the fleth of young animals to that of old. All 
windy food, and whatever is apt to fwell in the ftomach, 
isto be avoided. Light puddings, whiie broths, and 
“Tipe fruits baked, boiled, or roafted, are proper. Strong 
_diquors of ali kinds, efpecially malt-liquor, are hurtful. 
‘The patient fhould eat a very light fupper, or rather 
“Rone at all, and fhould never fuffer himfelf to be long 
coftive. His clothing thould be warm, e{pecially in the 
Winter feafon.. As all diforders of the breaft are much 
‘telieved by keeping the feet warm, and promoting the 
ig er{piration, a flannel fhirt or wailtcoat, and thick {hoes, 
‘Will be of fingular fervice, ‘ 


Ms 


But 
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‘caftor and of faffron, mixed together una cup of valerian~_ 
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But nothing is of fo great importance in the afthma, 
as pure and moderately warm air. Afthmatic people can 
feldom bear either the clofe heavy air of a large town, 
or the fharp keen atmofphere of a bleak hilly country: a 
medium, therefore, between thefe is to be chofen. The 
air near a large town is often better than at a diftance, 
provided the patient be removed fo far as not to be affect- 
ed by the fmoke. Some afthmatic patients indeed breathe 
eafier in town than in the country ; but this is feldom 
the cafe, efpecially in towns where much coal is burnt. 
Aithmatic perfons who are obliged to be in town all day, 
ought at leaft to fleep out of it. Even this will often 
prove of great fervice. Thofe who can afford it ought 
to travel into a warmer climate. Many afthmatic perfons 
who cannot live in Britain, enjoy very good health in the 
fouth of France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. ri 

Exercife islikewifeof very great importance in the afth- 
mia, as it promotes the digeftion, and greatly affiftsin the 
preparation of the blood. ‘The blood of afthmatic perfons — 
is feldom duly prepared, owing to the proper action of the 
lungsbeing impeded. For this reafon fuch people ought 
daily to take as much exercife, either on foot, horfeback, 
or in a carriage, as they can bear. 


MFDICINE.———Almoft all that can be done by | 


medicine in this d¥eafe, is to relieve the patient when 


feized with a violent fit. This indeed requires the great 
e(t expedition, as the difeafe often proves fuddenly fatal. 
In a paroxy{m or fit the body is generally bound, a 
purging clyfter, with a folution of afafcetida, ought there~’ 
fore to be adminiftered, and if there be occafion, it 
may be repeated two or three times. The patient’s 
feet and legs cught to be immerfed in watm water, and. 
afterwards rubbed with a warm hand, cr dry cloth. 


“Bleeding, unlefs extreme weaknefs or old age fhould | 


forbid it, is highly proper. If there bea violent fpafm™ 
about the breaft or ftomach, warm fomentations, or 

bladders filled with warm milk and water, may be applied. 
to the part affected, and warm cataplafms to the foles of - 
the feet. “The patient mutt drink freely of diluting li- 
quors, and may take 4 tea-fpoonful of the tincture of 


tea) 
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tea, twice. or thrice a-day. Sometimes a vomit has a 
very.good. effect, and fhatches the patient, as it were,’ 
from. the. jaws of death. This, however, will be more 
fafe after other evacuations have been premifed, A very 
{trong infufion of roafted coffee is faid to give eafe in 
an a(thmatic paroxy{m. | 
In the moift afthma, fuch things as promote expecto- 
ration or. fpitting, ought to be uled; as the fyrup of 
{quills, gum-ammoniac, and fuch like. A common 
fpoonfal of the fyrup or oxymel of fquills, mixed with an 
equal quantity of cinnamon-water, may be talcen thréeé. or: 
four times through the day, and four.or five pills made 
of equal parts of alafcetida and gum-ammontiac at beds 
 time*, . ; atsit 
For the convulfive or nervous afthma, antif{pafmodies 
anc bracers are the moft proper medicines. The patient 
may.take a tea-fpoonful of the paregoric elixir twice a-. 
day. . The Peruvian bark is fometimes found to be of ufe 
“ig.this cafe. It may de taken in fub{tance, or infufed in 


, in. every fpecies of afthma, fetons and iffues have ris 
egood effect ; they may either be fet in the back or fide, .. 
sand fhould never be allowed to dry up. We thall here, 
once for all, obferve, that not only in the afthma, but in” 
moft chronic difeafes, iffues are extremely proper. They 


are both a fafe and efficacious remedy ; and though they . 


ido. not always cure the difeafe, yer they will often prolong’ 
= patient’s HFA se Dawe: Sate 


fLOis aa (‘TE oo! ee Hl 4 ss i 
} fter copious evacuations, large dofes of &ther have been’ 
cacious in temovitg a fit of thé ANhmd, © Dhaved 


ikewife ‘knowh the following’ mixture produce.very happy, effects 293 
“o\four or five Ounces of the folution or milk, of gum-ammoniac), 
{ Cés igi ep cinnamon-water, thé fame uantity of 

‘ n > 


B. 


$ 


cf ! P> n ounce of paregoric elikir?’ OF this) 
blesfpdeunile shay be’ taken every three hours, © OA, ik ae 
Cec generally 
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generally been attended with great benefit. I have al- 
ready intimated what little confidence I had in the power 
of any medicine to perform a radical cure of the afthma 5 
»-but there are many. things that will give the patient eafe, 
and, of courfe, tend to prolong his life, - Much alfo may 
be done by regimen, when drugs are of little fervice 5 and 
L would therefore advife aftmatic patients to procure and 
keep by therh rules for their management both in.and out 
of the fit, adapted to-their particular cafes. By a proper 
attention to duch:rules,-a man may. live many years, and 
senjoy tolerably good health. 
ooo Phad ai patient fome time ago, who was often carried 
“home to his wife in an apparently dying ftate. She felc 
Tittle alarm, well knowing what was neceffary to be done; 
and fhe always brought him about... This good wo- 
man did no. more thani*may be done by any, woman of 
common fenfe, if the doétor will deign to inftruét hes. 
-General-rules will not do. They muft, as before ob- 
-ferved; be fuited to the patient’s cafe: and conflitution. > 
- For want of fome-fuch inftruétions,-which a phyfician 
--fhould take the earlieft opportunity to. give, a. patient 
©) may lofe his life, before the doétor can be fent for, or 
-sany: other medical advice or affiltance procured. 


~ EF during which the patient is to all appearance dead 5 


| HE apoplexy is a fudcen Jofs of fenfe and ‘motion, 
~ the heart and lungs, however, fill continue To moves ; 
“Though this difeafe proves often fatal, yet it may forhe- 
times be removed ‘by proper care. Tt chiefly attacks: 
os fedentary-perfons of a grofs habit, who ufe a wich and 
» plentiful diet, and indulge in ftrong liquors. _ People in 
~ the decline of life are moft fubjeét to the apoplexy. ig 
_. prevails. moft in. winter, efpecially in rainy feafons, and 
~ very low fates of the barometer. «igo sae 

a) ‘CAUSES.——The immediate caufe of an apoplexy. 
__ is a compreffion of the brain, occafioned by an excels of 

Ab ~ es blood, 
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blood, or a colle&tion of watery humours. The former 
is called a _fanguine, and the latter a /erous apoplexy: It 
may be occafioned by any thing that increafes the circus 
lation towards the brain, ‘or prevents: the return of the 
blood from the head : asintenfe ftudy ; violent paffions * ; 
viewing objects fora long time obliquely ; wearing any 
thing too tightabout the neck ; a rich and luxurious diét ; 
fuppreffion of urine ; fuffering the body to cool fudden- 
ly after having been greatly heated; continuing longvin 
a warm or cold bath; the exceffive ufe of {piceries, 
or high-feafoned food; excefs of venety;' the fud- 
den ftriking in of any eruption ; fuffering ifues, fetons, 
&c. fuddenly to dry up, or the ftoppage of any cuftom- 
ary evacution ; a mercurial falivation pufhed too. far, or 
fuddenly checked by cold; wounds or bruifes on the 
head ; long expofure to exceffive cold; poifonous exhas 
lations, &c. | Simic 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure:—+—- The. tuifual 
forerunners of an apoplexy are giddinefs, pain and fwim- 
ming of the head; lofs of memory; drowfinefs; © noifeé 
in the ears; the hight-mare ; a {pontaneous flux of tears, 
and laborious refpiration. “When perfons of an apopleéctie 
make obferve thefe fymptoms, they have reafon to fear 
the approach of a fit, and fhould endeavour to pre- 
vent it by bleeding, a flender diet, and opening medi- 
cines. 

In the fanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not die 
fuddenly, the countenance appears florid, the face is 
{welled or puffed up, and the blood veffels, efpecially 

About the neck and temples, are turgid; the pulfe beats 
_ ftrong; che eyes are prominent and fixed, ‘and thé breaths 
ang is difficult, and performed witha fnorting noife. The 
_€&Crements and urine are often voided fj pontaneoully, and 


_ the patient is fometimes feized with vomiting, pm 
“Re IU 3d 2g 
. °* Iknewa woman who ina violent fit’of anger was feized with 
| 2 fanguine apoplexy. She at firkt complained-ot extreme pain, as 
ff daggers had been thruft through her bead, as the expreiied it. Afters 
_ awards fhe became comatofe, her pulfe funk very low, and” was’ exe 
ceeding flow. By bleeding, bliftering, and other evactiatiBiis)) {he 
_ 7s kept alive for about a fortnight.’ When her head Wwasiopened; 4 
‘“Targe quantity of extravafated blood was found ia the lefpventricle 
© of the brain. | . bay stodincpaday 
boii Coco PIGS) & eh 55 
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In this foecies of apoplexy ‘every method muft be 
taken to leflen the force of the circulation. towards the 
head. .The. patient fhould be kept perfe€tly eafy and 
cool... His head fhould be raifed pretty high, and his 
feet. fuffered to hang down. His clothes ought to be 
loofened, efpecially about the neck, and frefh air admitted 
into his chamber. His garters fhould be tied pretty 
tight, ,by which means the motion of the blood from the 
-Jower extremities willbe retarded. As foon as the pa- 
tient is placed in a proper pofture,. he fhould, be bled 
freely in the neck or arm, and, if there be occafion, the 
operation may be repeated in two.or three hours. A lax- 
ative clyfter, with plenty of {weet, oil, or frefh butter, 
and.a fpoonful or two of common falt in it, may be ad- 
miniftered every. two. hours; /and.bliftering-plalters ap- 
plied between the fhoulders, and to the calves of the legs. 
As foonas the fymptoms are a little abated, and the 
patient: is.able.to fwallow, he ought to drink freely of 
fome diluting opening. liquor ; asa decoction of tamarinds 
and liquorice, cream-tartar whey, or common whey with 
cream of tartar diffolved in it,. Or he may take any: 
cooling purge, as Glauber’s falts, manna diffolved in an 
infufion of fenna,.or the like. All fpirits and other 
{trong liquors are to, be avoided. Even volatile falts 
held.to.the nofe do miichicf. Vomits, for the fame rea- 
fon, ought not to be given, or any thing that may increafe 
the motion of the.blood. towards the ead an gh teks oH 
., In the.ferous apoplexy, the fymptoms are nearly the 
fame, only the pulfe is not fo firong,. the countenance 1s 
lefs florid, and the. breathing. lefs difficult. _ Bleeding is 
not. fo. neceflary here as in_ the former .cafe... It may, 


however, generally be performed once with. fafety and. a 
advantage, but fhould not, be repeated. The paticnt 


fhould be placed in the fame pofture, as directed above, 
and fhould have blittering-plafters applied, and receive 
opening clyfters in the fame manner, Purges are here 


likewife neceffary, and the patient may drink ftrong balm~ g 
tea. If he be inclined to fweat, it ought to be promoted 


by drinking {mall wine-whey, or an infufion of carduus 


benediétus. A plentiful {weat kept up fora confiderable. 1 — 
When ha 


time has often carried off a ferous apoplexy. © 


-~ 


gk - 
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When apoplectic fymptoms proceed from opium, or 
other narcotic fubftances taken into the ftomach, vomits 
are neceffary. The patient is generally relieved as foon 
as he has difcharged the poifon in this way, 

Perfons of an apopleétic make, or thofé who have beéh 
attacked by it, ought to ule a very {pare/and flender diet, 
avoiding all {trong liquors, fpiceries, and high-feafoned 
food. They ought likewile to guard againtt all violent 
paffions, and to avoid the extremes of heat and°cold” 
The head fhould be fhaved, and daily wafhed with cold 
water. The feet. ought to be kept warm, andnever's 
fuffered to continue long wet. The body muft be kept: 
open either by food or medicine, and a little blood may 
be let every {pring and fall. Exercife fhouldby no meats 
be neglected; but it ought to be taken in moderation. No- 
thing has a more happy effect in preventing’ an apoplexy 
than perpetual iffues or fetons; great care, however, » 
muft be taken not to fuffer them to’ dry ‘up, without 
opening others in their ftead. ’ Apopleétic perfons ought” 
never to go to reft with a full ftomach, or -to“lie with? 
their heads low, or wear any thing too tight about their: 
necks. . ee Sade eater ew isss | 

Thefe laft cautions are of far greater importance thans 
fuch perfons may be aware of. ‘The circulation, which 
is flower during fleep than when awake, is farther clogs? 
ged by a fulnefs of the ftomach.. The low pofture of the’ 
head not only favours, but feems to invite’ ftagnation's: 
and tight ligatures round the neck impede the return of ther | 
blood from the veffels of the brain, fo that an apoplexy; 
not only very naturally, but almoft. inevitably follows.+ 
Inftead of being aftonifhed at the number of thofe who 
go to bed in apparent health, and are found dead in the’ 
morning, we fhould confider it as a matter of much more: 
furprife for a perfon of a plethoric habit, afier unchecked 
indulgence in the pleafures of the table, to go to reft» 
without any regard to the inclination of his head or the 
‘Ughtnefs of his collar, and ever to rife apain 4222.) yey 
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OF COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER AFFEC- 
“ YFIONS' OF ‘THE STOMACH AND 

? 1 BOWELS. ) 
WE do not here mean to treat of thofe aftri@tions 

>" “of the bowels which are the fymptoms of difeafes, 
as of the colic, the iliac paffion, &c. but only to take 
notice of that infrequency of ftools which fometimes hap- 
pens, and which in fome particular conftitutions may oc- 
cafion difeafes. vias i : 

Coftivenefs’ may proceed from drinking rough red 
wines, or other aftringent liquors ; too much exercife, © 
efpecially'on horfeback. It may likewife proceed from” 
a long ufe of cold infipid food, which does not fufficiently 
ftimulate the inteftines. Sometimes it is owing to the” 
bile not defcending to the inteftines, as in the jaundice ; 
and at other times it proceeds from difeafes of the intef-~ 


tines themfelvés, as a palfy, fpafms, torpor, tumours, a> 
cold dry {tate of the inteftines, &c. ! 131 
\Excefive coftivenefs is apt to occafion pains of the 
head,’ vomiting, ‘colics, and other complaints of the 
bowels. _It is peculiarly hurtful to - hypochondriac 


* 


aes 


and hyfteric perfons, as it generates wind and other grie- 
yous: fymptoms. Some: people: however can. bear cof 
tivenefs to’agreat degree. I’ know: perfons who enjoy” 
pretty good health, yet do not go to ftool above once 
a-weck, and others not aboye once a;fortnight... Indeed — 
I -have::heardi:of fome who. do-notugo above once a=" 
monthy -isisw bos yvenod.,-bslod 10° J5oj01b¥n ; $1 od 
_Perfons who are, generally coftive fhould live upoma” — 
moiftening, and Jaxative, diets, as.roafted or boiled applesy: — 
pears, ftewed prunes, raifins, gruels: with currants, butter,» — 
honey, fugary and fuch like,” ‘Broths’ with fpinage, leeks, 
aiid) other. (att. pot-herbs,, are dikeyrile propery, RYsai = 
bread, or.that.which. is made of a mixture, of wheat and. — 
ry¥éstogether,! ought’to be-eaten. Noxperfon troubled’ _ 
with coftivenefs’ fould’eat white bread alone, ef pecs 
; ae 
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that which is made of fine four. The beft bread for keep- 
ing the body foluble is what in fome parts of England they 
call meflin. It is made:of a mixture of wheat and rye, 
and is very agreeable to thofe who are accuftomed 
OHDRIQA PaAWUTH o bh wren iig OEE 


Coftivenefs is increafed -by keeping) the: body too 
warm, and by every thing that promiotes the perfpiration ; 
as wearing flannel, lying too long in bed, &c. Intenfe 
thought and a, fedentary life are, likewife hurtful. > Alby 
the fecretions.and excretions are promoted by. moderate 
exercife without doors, and by.a gay, cheerful, {prightly... 
temper of mind. ; = a) 
The drink fhould be of.an opening quality. Dal. 
ardent fpirits, auftere and aftringent wines, as port, clareg,.. 
8c. ought to be avoided... Malt-liquor that is fine, and 
of a moderate. {trength, is very proper. Butrer-milk, .. 
whey, and other watery liquors, are likewife proper, and. 
may be drank ip turns, as the patient’s inclination. di- 
rects. 7 OE: -ceaniiisia 7 ih 
_Thofe who are troubled with. coftivenefs, ought, if: 
poffible, to remedy it by diet,.as the conftant ufe of me- 
dicines for that. purpofe is attended with many inconves , 
niencies, and offen with bad. confequences *. I never, 
knew any one get into a habit of taking. medicine. for 
keeping the body.open, who could leave it.off.. In time 5 


* The learned Dr. Arbuthnot adviles thofe who are troubled ~ 
with coltivenefs to ufe animal oils, as freth butter, cream, mar= ~ 
row, fat broths, éefpecially thofe made of the is nal parts ‘of ¥ 
animals, as the liver, heart, midriff, &c. He likewife recome/ 
mets the exprefled oils of mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, . 
pattaches, and the fruits themfelves; all oily and mild fruits, as > 
figs; decottions of mealy vegetables ; thefe lubricate the “intef: © 
tines ; fome faponaceous fubftances which: ftimulate gently, as | 
honey, hydromel, or boiled honey and water, unrefined. fu-, 
gar, &c. sf ee eT Sk are, 

~The Doétor obferves, that fach lenitive’ fubfances are proper 
for perfons of dry atrabilatian cone sGhijW AD ere fabje& to™ 
aftriction of the belly; and the piles, and will operswe whenaitronger®) 
medicinal fubftances are fometimes, ineffectual; but that fac : 
lenitive diét hurts eG wpe's bowels are we k-and Jax. He. 
likewife obferves, that all’ watery fubftances are lenitive, antthat 
even’ common water)’ whey, {Out ‘milk, aiid! Wucter-milk, have 
ae Pe Ra net aaially affesimilks ftimulates) fill: \ 
ik wen At Ours On, the; iy 14 { mi WY ik 
| wilt puge i Pee a the) Romach 5,. and) that; whey, turned four, 
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the cuftom becomes neceffary, and generally ends in a 
total relaxation of the bowels, indigeftion, lofs of appe- 
tite, wafting of the {trength, and death. ee 
When the body cannot be kept open without medicine, 
we would recommend gentle. dofes of, rhubarb to be 
taken twice or thrice a-week., ‘This is not near fo inju- 
rious to the ftomach as aloes, jalap, or the other drattic 
purgatives fo much in ufe. . Infufions of fenna and manna 
may likewife be taken, or half an ounce of foluble tartar 
diffolved in water-eruel, About the fize ofa nutmeg of 
lenitive electuary taken twice or thrice a-day generally 
anfwers the purpofe very well. | 


WANT OF. APPETITE. 


This may proceed from a foul ftomach; indigeftion ; 
the want of free air and exercife; grief, fear, anxiety, -or 
any of the depreffing paffions; exceffive heat; the ufe of: | 
ftrong broths, fat meats, or any thing that palls the ap- x 
petite, or is hard of digeftion 5 the immoderate ufe of ~ 
{trong liquors, tea, tobacco, opium, &c. | 


thy 


ss 
° 


The patient ought, if poflible, to make choice of ane q 
open dry airs to take exercife daily on horfeback or dine. 
a carriage ; to rife betimes;.and to avoid all intenfe | 
thought. He fhould ufe a diet. of eafy digeftion; and: 


fhould avoid exceffive heat and great fatigue. Bad 
-If want of appetite proceed from errors in'diet, or any 
other.part of thepatient’s regimen, It ought to be changed. 
If naufea and reachings fhew that the ftomach is load+ ~ 
ed. with crudities, a vomit will be. of fervice. After 
this.a, gentle’ purge or twoof rhubarb, or. any of the’! Fs 
bitter «purging falts,, may be taken... The patient 
ought hext to ufe fome of the ftomachic bitters infufed in 
wine, Though gentle evacuations be neceffary, yet ftrong: 
purges and vomits are to be avoided, .as they weaken the a | 
{tomach, and hurt digeftion,. After proper ¢vacuations, ~~ 
bitter elixirs and tinétures with aromatics may be ufed. 9 
Elixir of vitriol isan excellent medicine 10 moft cafes | 
- of indigeftion, weaknefs.of the ftomach, or want of appe=\ 
tite... From twenty to thirty drops of it may be taken» 
twice or hrice a-day in a glafs of wine or water. — It may) 
likewile be mixed with the tincture of the bathuip i 
- - drachm 
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drachm of the former to ‘an ounce of the latter, and two 
tea-fpoonfuls of it taken in wine and.water, as above, 
The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are 
generally of confiderable fervice in this cafe. The fale- 
water has likewifé good effects; but it muft not be ufed 
too freely. The waters of Efarrowgate, Scarborough, 
_-Moffat, and molt other fpas ia-Britain, may be ufed with 
advantage. We would advife all who are affli@ed With 
indigeftion and want of appetite, to repair to thefe places 
of public rendezvous.. The very Change of air, and the 
cheerful company, will be offervice; not to mention the 
exercife, diffipation, amufements, &c, . 


OF THE HEART-BURN, 


_ - What is commonly ‘called the beart-burn, is hot a dif. 
veafe of thatorgan, but <n uneafy fenfation of heat or 
acrimony about the pit of ‘the ftomach, which is fomez. 
times attended with anxlety; naufea, and vomiting, 22°. 
It.may proceed from debility of the ftomach, indi 
¢geftion, bile, the abounding of an acid “in the’ ftomach, 
(8e¢e.°> Perfonswho are Jiable to this complaint ought to 
sawoid ftale liquors, acids, windy or greafy aliments, aid” 
ifhould never ule violent: exercife loon after a plentifal 
imeal. I know many perfons:who never fail to ‘have the | 
theart-burn if they ride foon after dinner, provided they’ 
thave drank ale, wine, or any fermented liquor ;\ but are 
inever troubled with: it when they have drank rum or 
Waliccliocictherasen withour any fuear or acid.) os cn 
‘When the heart-burn ‘proceeds? from debility of the 


Peruvian bark, or any other of the ftomichic bitters, 

wine or brandy, Drinking a cup of camomile-tea, with 
en or twenty drops of elixir of vitriol da it, twice or” 
thrice a-day, will ftrengthen the ftomach and promore di- | 
geftion. Exercife in the open air will likewife be of ue, 
weWhen bilious humours occafion the heart-burn, a'tea. 

donful of the fweet fpiric of nitrein'a glafs of water) Gr ° 
of tea, will generally give’ eae TF ie Proceeds 
mothe ufev of greafy aliments, a drani ‘of? brandy or’ 
im may be taken, Wie, ois lino Box od) she p21) 
384; 14 If 
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If acidity or fournefs of ‘the ftomach occafions the’ 
beart-burn, abforbénts ‘are the proper medicines. lh 
this café'an ounce of powdered chalk, half an ounce of 
fine fugar, and/a quarter of an ounce of gum-arabic, may ~ 
be mixed in an Englifh quart of water, and a tea-cupful 
of it taken as‘often as is neceffary. Such as do not chufe © 
chalk may takea tea-{poonful of prepared oyfter-fhells, 
or of the powder called’ crabs-eyes, in a glafs of cin- 
namon--or-peppermint-water. --But-the fafeft and beft. 
abforbent is magnefia alba. This not only atts as an ab- 
forbent, but likewife as a purgative; whereas chalk, 
and other abforbents of that kind, are apt to lie in 
the inteftines, and occafion obftruétions, This powder) 
is not difagreeable, and may be taken in a cup of tea, or 
a glafs of mint-water. A large tea-fpoonful is the ufuial” 
dofe ; but it may be taken ina much greater quantity 
when there is occafion... Thefe things are now generally » 
made up into lozenges for the conveniency of being cara 
ried in the pocket, and taken atepleafure. - FS 

If wind be the caufe of this complaint, the moft pro== 
per medicines are thofe called carminatives 5 as anifeeds, 
juniper-berries, ginger, canella alba, cardamom feeds,” 
&c. Thefe may either be.chewed, or infufed in wine» 
brandy, or other fpirits ; but thefe ought never to be ufed; ° 
unlefs they are abfolutely neceffary, as they are only drams 
in adry form, and very pernicious to the ftomach. One» 
of the fafeft medicines ofthis kind isthe tincture made by * 
infufing an ounce of rhubarb, and a quarterof an ounce of 7 
the leffer cardamom feeds, in an Enelith pint of brandy. 
After this has digefted for two or three days, it ought to bew 
ftrained, and four ounces of white fugar-candy added to ite! 
It mouft ftand to digeft a fecond time till the fugar be difer 
folved. . A table-{poonful of it may be taken occafionsy 
ally for a dofe. } 16 pousiimit roid ous esi 

[have frequently known: the heart-burn cured, parti 
cularly in pregnant women, by chewing green tea. Two° 
table- {poontuls of what is‘calied the milk of gum-ammos 
niacy taken once or twice a-day,' will fornetimes cure the — 
heart-burn.) OsbuIL wat .99D chutes “ot 

AS pregnant women are very fubje&toto this unealy 
fenfation, they fhould firft confider, whether itp coll 
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stom any of the caufes already explained); in which.cafe 
she ‘medicines prefcribed under, each head will probably 
remove it. .But.if the internal, fenfe of heat be owing to 
me ftate of pregnancy itfelf ; if ir arifes from. the confent 
eetween the ftomach and the.womb, and is not accompa- 
ded with much {pitting or any.acid-eruétations, the white 
‘fan egg, mixed witha little fugar and water, will often. 
ford the only relief that can be expeéted. for fome time. 
: CRAPS “x ee 
OF NERVOUS. DISEASES. 


Pall difeafes incident to mankind, thofe of the nervous 
~> kind are:the moft complicated and difficulr-to cure. 
.. volume would not be fufficient to point out their va- 
sous appearances, They imitate almott every difeafe; 
nd are feldom alike in: two different) perfons, or even 
we fame perfon: at. different. times. Proteus=like, they: 
e€ continually changing. fhape;. and upon every freth : 
ttack, the patient: thinks he els fymptoms which he 
ewer experienced before, . Nor. do they only affect they 
ody; the mind:likewife fuffers, and is often thereby _ 
wndered extremely weak and peevith. The Jow {pirits, 
moroufnefs; melancholy, .and’ ficklenefs of ‘tempers. 
hich generally. attend nervous diforders,: induce: many: 
believe that they are entirely. difeafes of the mind 3: 
it this change of temper is rather a confequence, than> 
ee caufe of nervous difeafes, | TE OI | 
“CAUSES,——— Every thing that tends to’ relax or 
veaken the body, difpofes it to nervous difeafes, as indo-. 
lace, exceflive venery, drinking too much tea, or other 
tak watery liquors warm, frequent bleeding, purging, 
miting, 8c, . Whatever hurts the digeftion, or pre~: 
ents the proper affimilation of the food, ‘has likewifé: 
iseffeG; as long falting, excefs in eating or drinking, 
eve of windy, crude, or unwholefome aliments, an uns 
ourable pofture of the body, &c. bQ0ql -siday 
‘Nervous diforders often proceed: from intenfe appli- 
tion to ftudy. Indeed few ftudious perfons are entire» 
‘tree from them:» ‘Nor is this at all to be: wondered at ; 
enfe thinking novoply preys upon the fpirits, but -pre- 
ats the perfon from taking Proper exercife, by which 
4 means 
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means the digeftion is impaired, the nourifhment pre- 
vented, the folids relaxed, and the whole mafs of humours: 
vitiated. Grief and difappointment Itkewife « produce 
the fame-effects.. I have known more nervous patients 
who dated the commencement of their diforders from the 
Jofs of a hufband, a favourite child, or from fome difap-— 
pointment-in-life, than-from any other caufe. Ina’ 
word, whatever. weakens the body, or depreffes the® 
fpirits, may. occafion-nervous-diforders 5 as unwholefome - 
air, want of fleep, great fatigue, difagreeable apprehene 
fions, anxiety, vexation, &c. 
SYMPTOMS: :We- fhall only mention fome of- 
the moft general fymptoms of thefe diforders, as itwould) 
be both an ufelefs and impracticable tafk to enumerate. 
the wholes They generally begin with windy inflations. 
or diftentions of the ftomach and inteflines; the appetites 
and digeflion:are ufually bad; yet fometimes there ts ane 
uncommon. craving for food, and a quick. digeftion< 
The food often turns: four on the ftomach; and the pa 
tient is troubled wich vomiting of clear water, tough: 
phleem, or a blackifh-coloured ‘liquor refembling ther 
grounds of coffee. Exeruciating pains are: often fel) 
about the:navel, attended with a rumbling or murmuring» 
noife in the bowels. .The body is fometimes loofe;:but- 
more commonly bound; which occafions a retention of 
wind and great uneafinefs. bh fom ee ie chetioll 
-Theurine is fonetimes: in fmall- quantity, at other> 
times. very copious and quite clear. There is a great. 
ftraitnefS. of the breaft, with difficulty of breathing 5° vio=. 
lent palpitations of the heart ;.fudden fluthings of heat im 
various parts of the body ; at other times a lenfe of colds 
as if water were poured on them ;. flying’ pains in thee 
arms and Hatbs,-pains in the back and belly, refembling 
- thofe occafianed by gravel; the pulle very variable, fomt=— 
times uncommonly, flow;-and at other times very quick). 
yawning, the biccup, frequent fighing, anda fenfe of fui. 
focation, as if from a ball or lump in. the throats) alte) 
nate fits of crying and convulfive laughing ; the —- 
unfound, and feldom refrething ; and the patient is oftem 
troubled with the might-mare.) 0 wl 
head-aches, cramps; and fixed pains in various pan 
| -. bodys. 
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»body ; the eyes are clouded, and often affected with pain 
wand drynefS ; there is a noife in the ears, and often a dul- 
»nefs of hearing ; in fhort, the whole animal fun¢tions are 
‘impaired. The mind is difturbed onthe moft trivial oc 
ecafions, and is hurried into the moft perverfe commotions, 
"inguietudes, terror, fadnefs, anger,-difidence, &c. © The 
patient isapt toentertain wild imaginations, and extrava- 
gant fancies; the memory becomes weak, and the judo 
ment fails. oe | 
' Nothing is more characteriftic “of this ‘difeafe than a 
conttant dread of death. This renders thofe unhappy 
jperfons who labour under it peevith, fickle, impatient, and 
@pt to run from one phyfician to another; which is one 
eafon why they feldom reap any benefit from medicine, 
as they ‘have not fufficient refolution to perfift in any one 
‘gurfe till it has time to produce its proper effects. “They 
fire likewife apt to imagine that they labour under dif- 
tales from which they are quite freé; and are very angry - 
flany one attempts to fet them right, or laugh them out 
% their ridiculous notions. RIC! Quis BSU0 Dob) "se 3 
REGIMEN. —Perfons aflied with nervous dif.’ 
tales ought never to fat long. Their food thould be 
polid and nourifhing, but of eafy digeftion. Pat meats and. 
teavy fauces are hurtful, All exeefs fhould be: carefully ~ 
WWoided. They ought never to €at more at a time than 
mey can. eafily digeft; and heavy fuppers are-to be” 
oided. If they feel chemfelves.aveak and faint between” 
Meals, they ought to eat abit of bread, and drink a‘elafs 
bE wine. Though wine in excels enfeebles the body, 
ind impairs the facaltics of the mind, yet taken’ in’ 
noderation, it ftrengthens the ftomach, and promotes di=* 
eftion. Wine and water is'aivery proper drink at mealss” 
wut if wine fours'on the omach, or the patient is much: 
foubled with wind, brandy and ‘water Will anfwer betcery’: 
very thing that is windy ‘or hard of digeftion mutt be’ * 
Olded, |, All weak and warm liquors are hurtful; as tea} 
iY : vy bath ~ Eb e tive tu : Aa Pi, ; 
bifec, punch, &c, . People may find a temporary relief 
Tthe ufe of thefe, but théy always increafe the malady, 
they weaken the ftomach, and hurt digeftion. Above” 
Mthings, drams are to’be avoided. Whatever iitimes 
ate cafe the patient may feel from the ule of ardent’: 
Baas ene nearer ae Ane iat ad prove 
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certain poifons atlaft. Thefe cautions are the more ne- 
céffary, as moft nervous people are peculiarly fond of tea 
and ardent fpirits ; to the’ ufe of which many of them 
fall victims. | 
Exer¢ife in nervous’ diforders is’ fuperior to all medi- | 
cines. Riding on horfeback is’ generally efteemed the | 
beft, as it gives motion to the whole body, without fa- 
tiguing it. I have known fome patients, however, with | 
whom walking agreed better, and others who were moft | 
benefited by riding in a carriage. Every one ought to | 
ufe that which “he finds ‘moft beneficial. Long fea- 
voyages have an excellent effect; and to thofe who have 
fufficient refolution, we would by all means recommend 
this courfe.. Even change of place, and the fight of new 
objects, by diverting the mind, have a great tendency to 
remove thefe complaints. For this reafon a long journey, 
or a voyage, is of much more advantage than riding fhort 
journeys near home. : d 
A cool and dry air is proper, as it braces and invigo- 
rates the whole body. Few things tend more to re- 
jax and enervate than hot air, efpecially that which is Ten= 
dered fo by great fires, or ftoves in fmall apartments. 
But when the ftomach or bowels are weak, the body 
ought to be well guarded againtt cold, efpecially in winter, 
by wearing a thin flannel waiftcoat next the fkin. This will 
- keep up an equal perfpiration, and defend the alimentary 
canal from many impreffions to which it would otherwile 
Be fubjedt, upon every fudden change from warm to col 
weather. Rubbing the body frequently with a fiefh- 
bruh, ora coarfe linen cloth, is likewife beneficial ; as 1 
romotes the circulation, perfpiration, &c. Perfon 
who have weak nerves ought to rife early, and take exer 
Gife before breakfaft, as lying too long abed cannot fai 
to relax the folids. They ought likewife to be diverted 
and to be kept as eafy and cheerful as pofible. The 
js not any thing which hurts the nervous fyftem, 0 
- weakens the digeftive powers, more than fear, grief” | 
anxiety. | : va 
MEDICINES. Though nervous difeafes a 
feldom radically cured, yet their fymptoms may . fome 
times be-alleviated, and the patient's life rendered a 
“Aeatt more comfortable by proper medicines, 
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When the patient. is coftive, he ought. to take,.a little 
rhubarb, or fome other mild purgative, and fhould never 
fuffer his body to. be. long bound. . All ftrong and violent 
purgatives are, however, to be avoided ; as_aloes, jalap, 
éc. I have generally {een an infufion of fenna,and rhu- 
barb in brandy anfwer very. well: ., This may be made of 
any ftrength, and taken.in fuch.quantity.as the. patient 
finds neceffary. When the digeftion is-bad, or the ftomach 
rclaxed.and weak, the following. infufion .of Peruvian 
bark and other bitters may be ufed with. advantage ; 

Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian root, orange. 
peel, and coriander-feed, of each half an ounce ; Jet thefe 
ingredients be all bruifed in a mortar, and. infuled in a 

bottle of brandy orrum, for the {pace. of five or fix days, 
_» A table-fpoonful of the {trained liquor may be taken in half 
_ aglalsof water, an hour before break faft, dinner, and fupper. 
_». Few things tend more toftrengthen the nervous fyftem 
than cold bathing. This praétice, if duly perfifted in, 
-owill. produce very extraordinary effeéts; but when the 
diver or other vi/cera are obftructed, or -otherwife un- 
_found, the cold bath is improper. . It is therefore to be 
ued with very great caution, The moft proper feafons 
pees it are fummer and autumn, Ir will be fufficient, 
e{pecially for perfons of a fpare habit, to go into the cold 
, bath three or four.times a-week. If the patient be weak. 
pened by it, or feels chilly fora long time after coming 
)OUL, it isimproper,.. . GEE EAOT. | 
joo In patients afli&ed with. wind,, Lhave always. obferved 
¢the greatett benefit..from, the. elixir of vitriol... Jt may 
ibe taken.in. the .quantity, of fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
ogrops, twice or, thrice,a-day, in a-gla{s of water. This 
both expels wind, rengihens, the, ftomach,, and pro- 
Barnes digeltion.onot oo2 gniyl ef felslco1d swisd 

be Oplates are) generally extolled in thefe maladies; but 
48 they only palliace, the fymptoms, and generally after- 
owards increafe the difeale,. we would adyile people to. be 
etauemely. {paring inthe ufe.of them, left jiabic fhould 
“Fender them at laft ablolutely neceflary *. yisixaes 
Be eriactb evovien devod T————, 2.4 MIDI Te 
o* Pewidaysihaveipaffediforla tonfiderable vide; ithat Tyhayenot 
: i otsabee $a and {have a ollowing, Hnctuge §0 forme, of my 
a ¥) aye 
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It would: be an eafy matter to enumerate many medi- 
cines which have beenvextolled for relieving nervous dif 
orders; -but, whoever wifhes for a thorough cure, muft 
expect it from’ regimen: alone: we fhall therefore omit 
mentioning more medicines, and again recommend the 
ftricteft attention to’ DIET, AIR, EXERCISE, and AMUSE- 
MENTS. | 

. OF MELANCHOLY. 


Melancholy is that {tate of alienation or weaknels of 
mind’ which renders people incapable of enjoying the 
pleafures, or performing the duties of life. It is a de- 
gree of infanity, and often terminates in abfolute madnefs. 

CAUSES.———-—Ir may proceed from an hereditary 
difpofition ; intenfe thinking, efpecially where the mind 1s 
Jong occupied about one object; violent paflions or affec- . 
tions of the ‘mind, as love, fear, joy, grief, pride, and fuch - 
-Jike. It may alfo.be occafioned by exceflive venery 

narcotic or flupefactive poifons; a fedentary life ;foli—_ 
tude ; the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations ; acute 
fevers; or other difcafes. Violent anger will change 
melancholy into madnefs; and exceflive cold, efpecially 
of the lower extremities, will force the blood into. the 
brain, and produce all the fymptoms of madnefs. Atmay 
likewife proceed from the ufe of aliment that is hard of 
digeftion, or which cannot be cafily affimilated ; froma 
callous ftate of the intezuments of the brain,or a drynefs. 
of the brain itfelf. To all which we may add gloomy — 
“and miftaken notions of religion.  .. . ys pe 
*S¥YMPTOMS,—When perfons begin to be melancho- 
ly, they aré dull; dejected; timorous; watchful ; fond of } 
folitude; fretful; fickle ; captious and inquilitive ; foli- 
citous about trifles ; fometimes niggardly, and other umes 
prodigal. ‘The body is generally bound. the urine thin, — 
and in {mall quantity ; the ftomach and Peels inflate 


i 
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with wind; the complexion pale; the pulle t 
weak, The funétions of the mind are alfo greatly pers 
verted, infomuch that the patient often imagines bifele 
dead, or changed into fome other animal. Some have ima-_ 
oined their bodies were made of glats, or other brittle fub= 
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tingure of valerian each an ounce; mix them; take a tea-fpo 
ina glafs of wine or water three or four times a-day. : 
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ftances, and were afraid to move, left) they fnould be 
broken to pieces. The unhappy patient, in this cafe, 
unlefs carefully watched, is apt to put an end to his own 
miferable life. i | 

When the difeafe is owing to any obftrufion of 
cuftomary evacuations, or any bodily diforder, ir is eafier’ 
cured than when it proceeds from affections. of the mind, 
or an hereditary taint. A difcharge of blood from the 
nofe, loofenefs, fcabby eruptions, the bleeding piles, or 
the men/es, fometimes carry off this difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The diet thould confift chiefly of 
vegetables of a cooling and opening quality. Animal 
food, efpecially falted or fmoke-dried fifh or fleth, ought 
to be avoided. All kinds of fhell-fith are bad. Aliments 
prepared with onions, garlic, or any thing that genérates 
thick blood, are likewife improper. All kinds of fruits 
that are wholefome may be eaten with advantage, 
Boerhaave gives an inftance of a patient who, by a 
tong ufé of whey, water, and garden-fruit, recovered, 
after having evacuated a great quantity of black-coloured’ 
matter, Se ae at a eee 
_ Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided as 
poifon, The moft proper drink is water, whey, or very 
fmall beer. Tea and coffee'are improper. If honey agrees 
with the patient, ic may be eaten freely, or-his drink may 
be fweetened with it. Infufions of balm: leaves, penny- 
royal, the roots of wild’ valerian, or the flowers of the’ 
lime-tree, may be drank freely, either: by themfelves, or 
fweetened with honey; as the patient fhall choofe. 

_... The patient ought to take as much exercife in the open 
air as he can bear. 'This’helps to diffolve'the vifeid hi 
mours, it removes obftruétions, promotes the perfpiration, 

and all the other fecretions, Every kind of madnefi is at- 

ded with a diminifhed perfpiration ; all means ought 
therefore to be ufed to promote that neceffary and fulu- 
| terrae. Nothing can have a more dire& tenden- 

_&Y toincreafe the difeafe, than confining the patient to a 

Glofe apartment. “Were he forced to ride or walk a Cet 

é ‘number of miles every day, it would tend greatly to 

_ aleviate-his‘diforder ; but it would have fill a better ef 

| «FRE, if He were obliged to labour a piece of ground, By 

| digging, hoeing, planting, fowing, &¢e, both the bedy 
. Dd and 
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dnd mind:would be exercifed. A long journey, or a voy 
age, efpecially towards a warmer.chimate, with agreeable 
companions, has often very happy effects. A plan of 
this kind, with a {trict attention to diet, is a much more 
rational method of cure, than confining the patient within 
doors, and plying him with medicines. 
MEDICINE.——In the cure of this difeafe, particu- 
lar attention muft be paid to the mind. When the patient 
is in a low ftate, his mind ought to be foothed and di- 
verted with variety of amufements, as entertaining, 
flories, paftimes, mufic, &c. This feems to have been 
the method of curiig melancholy among the Jews, as we 
Jearn from the {tory of King Saul; andindeed it isa very 
rational one. Nothing can remove difeafes of the mind 
fo effectually as applications to the mind itfelf, the moft. 
efficacious of which is_mufic. The patient’s company 
ought likewife to confift of fuch perfons as are agreeable, 
to him. People in this {tate are apt to conceive uaac= 
countable averfions againft particular perfons; and the 
very fight of fuch perfons 1s fufficient to diftract their. 
minds, and throw them into the utmoft perturbation. 
In all kinds of madnefs, it is better to foothe and calm _ 
the mind, than to ruffle it by contradiction. f° ecca. 
When the patient is high, evacuations are neceffary.» 
In this cafe he muft be bled, and have his body kept- 
open by purging medicines, as manna, rhubarb, cream of. 
tartar, or the foluble tartar. I have feen the Jaft have _ 
very happy. effects. It may be taken in the dofe of half : 
an ounce, diffolved in, water-gruel, every day, for feveral” 
weeks, or even for months, if neceflary. More or lets _ 
may be given according as it operates... Vomits have. 


likewife a good effect ; but they mutt be pretty. ftrong, 


otherwife they will not operate. 


: : . “ 3 wile : .  F es 
Whatever increafes the evacuation, of urine or promotes; . 


perfpiration, has a tendency to remove, this diteal Gis 
Both thefe fecretions may be promoted by the ufe of nitre 
and vinegar. Half a drachm of purified nitre may, be 
given three, or four times, a-day,, in any manner. that is, 
moft agreeable. to, the patients, and.an,ounce and a) halfc 
of diftilled vinegar may, be daily, mixed with his drinks. 
Dr. Locker feems to think. vinegar the belt medicine,’ 
shat can be given in this difeafe,, 0 bos a 


~ 
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Camphire and mufk have  likewife been ufed in this 
e1fe with advantage, | Ten.or twelve grains of camphire 
may be rubbed in a mortar with half'a drachm, of nitre, 
and taken twice a-day,. or oftener, -if- the. ftomach will 
bear it. If it will not fic upon. the ftomach in this form, 
it may be made into pills with gum alafcetida and Ruffian 
caftor, and. taken in. the. quantity. above directed. If. 
mufk ts to be adminiltered, a {cruple or twenty-five grains 
of it may be made into a bolus with a lictle honey..or 
common fyrup, and taken twice or.thrice a-day.. The 
antimonial wine is by fome extolled for the cure.of mad- 
nefs; it may be taken in a dofe of forty or fifty drops 
twice or thrice a-day ina cup of tea. “We do not mean 
that all thefe medicines thould be adminiftered at once ; 
but whichever of thei is given, mutt be duly perlifted 
in, and where one fails another PARY De THEN ig shil vies 
As it is very difficult to induce patients in this difeafe 
_ totake medicines, we fhall mention a few. outward appli- 
cations. which fometimes do good ; the principal of thefe 
are iffues, fetons, and warm bathing. Iffues_ may. be. 
‘Made in any part of the body, but they generally have the 
deft effe& near the fpine. The difcharge from thefe 
my, be greatly promoted by dreffing them with the mild 
bliftering ointment, and Keeping what are commonly 
Bild the orrice-peas in them. The moft proper place 
or a feton is between the fhoulder-blades ; and it ought 
1 be placed upwards and downwards, or in the direction 
SO 0 paliihaipeeegtan eae ge 
_,Madnefs or delirium, which proceeds from mere weak. 
hefs, requires.a different treatment. This, mult be. re. 
“Moved by nourifhing diet, exercife proportioned to.the 
| patient’s ftrength, and cordial medicines, All evacua- 
‘tions are carefully to be avoided. ‘I'he, patient may 
take frequently a glafs of good wine in which a little 
Peruvian bark has been infufed. Pome eter it AS 
OF THE PALSY. 
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part neceflary to life, is morta]. When it affects the 
ftomach, the inteftines, or the bladder, itis highly danger- 
ous.” If the face be affected, the cafe is bad, as it fhews 
‘that the difeafe proceeds from the brain. When the part 
affected feels cold, ‘is‘infenfible, or waftes away, or when 
the judgment and memory begin to fail, there is fmall 
hope of a cure. | | 
\CAUSES,———The immediate caufe of palfy is any 
‘thing that prevents the regular exertion of the nervous 
“power vpon any particular mufcle or part of the body. 
“The occafional and predifpofing caufes are various, as 
“drunkennefs ; wounds of the brain, or fpinal marrow 5 
“preffure upon the brain, or nerves; very cold or damp 
air; the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations; fudden 
fear ; want of exercife; or whatever greatly relaxes the 
fyftem; as drinking much tea*, or coffee. The pally 
may likewife proceed from wounds of the nerves them- 
felves, from the poifonous fumes of metals or minerals, 
as mercury, lead, arfenic, &e. a | . 
In young perfons of a full habit, the palfy muft be 
‘treated.in the fame manner as the fanguine apoplexy. 
The patient muft’be bled, bliftered, and have his body 
‘opened by fharp clyflers’ or purgative medicines. But 
in’ old age, or when the difeafe proceeds from relaxation 
or debility, which is generally the cale, a quite contrary 
courfe mutt be purfued. The diet muft be warm and 
invigorating, feafoned with {picy and aromatic vegetables, 
gs - muftard,. horfe-radifh, &c.' The ‘drink may be 
generous wine, muftard-whey, or brandy: and. water. 
FriGion with the flefh-brufb, or a warm, hand, is ex= 
tremely proper, efpecially on the parts affected. Blif- 
‘tering-plafters may likewife «be apphied to the affected 
parts with advantage. When this cannot be done, they 
may be robbed with the volatile himehf or, the neryg 
eB B 241 1S, («ym Yess. 2a} OC BBC Oma NG 19 
1 Many people imagine, that’ tea has’ no tendency to hurt the 
nerves,; and ‘that drinking ‘the fame, quantity ef warm water 
would b _equally, pernicious. ‘This however feems.to be a mit 


take.,."Many, perfons drink three or four cups © ‘warm milk and 
i tee daily, without feeling any bad confequences ; yet the {i 


Guuntity Gf tea will make their hands: ake for twenty-for 

fear Y Phat, tea. affeéts, the nervesy’ is likewifej evident: tress 
igs pyeneDtre fleep, occafioning .giddinels, ‘dimncfs of the fight, 
eect Fs sa ointment 
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ointment of the Edinburgh difpenfatory. . One of the, 
beft external applications is electricity. The fhocks, or 
rather vibrations, fhould be received on the part affect 
ed; and they ought daily to be repeated for feveral. 
weeks, 

Vomits are very beneficial in this kind of palfy, and 
ought frequently to be adminiftered. Cephalic fnuf, ore 
any thing that makes the patient fneeze, is likewile of ule, 
Some pretend to have found great benefit from rubbing | 
the parts affected with nettles; but this does not feem. 
to be any way preferable to bliftering. If the toneue 
be affected, the patient may gargle his mouth fte- 
quently with brandy and muftard; or he may hold a bit 
of fugar in his mouth, wet with the palfy-drops, or com-. 
pound ‘fpirits of lavender. The wild valerian-root is 2 

very proper medicine in this cafe. It may either be taken 
in an infufion with fage-leaves, or half a drachm of 
it in powder may be given ina glafs of wine three or four 
times a-day. If the patient cannot ufe the valerian, he~ 
may take of /z! volatile cleofum, compound fpirits of la~ 
vender, and tinéture of caftor, each half an ounce; mix 
thefé together, and take forty or fifty drops ina elafs of 
Wine three or four timesa day. A tabbe {poonful of muf- 
tard-feed taken frequently isa very good medicine. The 
atient ought likewife to chew cinnamon-bark, ginger, or 
her warm fpiceries, Lion 
~ Exercife is of the utmoft importance in the palfy ; but 
‘the patient muft beware of cold, damp, and moift air. 
‘He ought to wear flannel next his fkin; and, if poffible, 
Ahould remove into’ a warmer climate. PIet 


‘OF THE EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESS) 


: The epilepfy is a fudden deprivation of all the fenfes, 
Wherein the patient falls fuddenly down, and is affeed 
Wath violent convulfive. motions, Children, efpecially 
thofe who are delicately brought up, are mott fubjeét to 
it. It more frequently attacks men than women, and 
isvery difficult to ‘cure. - When the epilepfy attacks 
‘ehildren, there is reafon to’ hope it may go off about, the 
time of puberty. When ir attacks any perfon after. . 
(Per, 


| 
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twenty years of ape, the cure is dificult; but when after, 
forty, a cure is hardly tobe expected. If the fit conti- 
-nues only for a fhort fpace, and returns feldom, there is 
reafon to hope.;, but.if it continues long, and returns fre- 
quently, the profpect is bad... It is a very unfavourable, 
fepiom when the.patient is feized with the fits.in his fleep. 
| CAUSES,-——The epilepfy is fometimes hereditary. 
It may likewife proceed from. blows, bruifes, or, wounds 
on the head; a collection. of water, blood, or ferous hu~ 
mours in the brain; a polypus; tumours or concretions 
within the fkull ; exceffive drinking ; intenfe fludy; ex- 
cefs of venery ; worms ; teething; fuppreffion of cuf- 
tomary evacuations; too great emptinefs or repletion s 
violent paffions or affections of the mind, as fear, joy, 
&c.; hyfteric affections; contagion received into the, 
body, as the infeétion of the fmall-pox, meafles, &e. 
SYMPTOMS,——An epileptic fit is generally pres 
ceded by unufual wearinefs; pain of the head; dulnefs ;_ 
giddinefs; noifein the ears ; dimnefs ofthe fight; pal. 
pitation of the heart; difturbed fleep; difficult breathing; 
the bowels are inflated with wind; the urine is. in great, 
quantity, but thin; the complexion is pale ; the. extremi= 


ties are cold ; and the patient, often feels, as it, were; a, 


tee Ma 


fiream of cold air afcending towards. his head. 


“Inthe fit, the patient generally makes an unufval noifes, 
his thumbs are drawn in towards the palms-of the hands. 
his eyes are.diftorted ; he ftarts, and foamsat the mouth s 
his extremities are bent or twilted variqus ways; he often, 
difcharges his feed, urine, and foeces involuntarily, ;.andy 
is quite deftitute of all fenfe and reafon. After the fit 1s) 
over, his fenfes gradually return, and. he complains of a’ 
kind of ftupor,..wearinefs, and. pain. of -his head 5, buts 
has no remembrance of what happened to him during 
the fit.* shassore 4 “Vistibsiotl er Sifsttb’ S vq 

"The fits are fometimes excited by violent affections of 
the mind, a, debauch of liquor, exceffive heat, cold, or? 
thedikec ds) iat dou gisty) goovied 2c) to Vilidsaim 

“This difeafe, from. theycamevligiaas invefligating its: 
caufes, and its {trange fymptoms, was | rmerly attributed | 
to the wrath of the gods, or) the agency of evil fpiritse” 
In’ modern times, it has often, by the vulgar, been im- 
puted to witchcraft and fafcination.. It depends, eee 
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ever, 42s much upon natural caufes as any other malady ; 
and its cure may often be effected by peérfifting “in the 
ufe of proper means. | : ot 

REGIMEN,-~—Fpileptic patients ought) if poffible: 
to breathe a pure and free air. Their diet fhould be 
fight but nourifhing. They otght ‘to drink nothin 
ftrong, to #void fwine’s fleth, water-fowl, and likewiferall 
windy and oily vegetables, as cabbage, nuts, 8c. They 
ought to’ keep themfelves cheerful, carefully guarding 
againt all violent paffions; as anger, fear, exceffive Joy, 
and the like. | 

Exercife is likewife of great ufe; but the patient mutt 
be careful to avoid all extrethes either of heat or cold, 
all dangerous’ fituations, as ftanding ‘upén precipices, ri- 
ding, deep waters, and fuch like, oe 

MEDICINE,-———The intentions of cure muft vary 
according to the caufe of the difeafe, If the patient be 

of a fanguine temperament, and there be rea{on to fear 
an obftrudtion in the brain, bleeding and other evacua- 

_ Hons will be neceffaty. When the difeafe is octafioned 

_ by the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations, théfe, if pof 
- fible, mutt be ‘reftored ; if this carinot be done, other! 

_ May be fubftituted in their place, Iffues or fetons in this 
cafe have often a very good effet “When there is reas 
fon to believe that the difeafe proceeds from worms, pro. 
per medicines muft be uled to kill, or catty off'thele 
vermin. When'the difeafe proceeds’ from teéthing, the 
body fhould be kept open’ by emollient ‘clyfters, the fees 
frequently’ bathed in warm water, and, if the fits’ prove 

| obftinate, a bliftering- plafter may. be .put between the 
fhoulders. The fame method is to be followed, when’ 


pileptic fits precede the eruption of the fmall-pox, 
a &c., ; bron seat omy 1 Gon roe m 
_ When the difeafe is hereditary, of proceeds from a 
| Wrong formation of thé’ brain, a cure’ is’ not t8" “CX~ 
pected. When it is oWing'to a debility; oF too grea a 


Peruvian bark, and'tteel'; or the antiepilepiie'ele 
Fecommended by Fullerand'Mead*, °° 1° + 
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The flowers of zinc have of late been highly extolled 
for the cure ofthe epilepfy,; «Though this medicine wilk 
not be found to anfwer the expectations which have been 
raifed, concerning it, yetin obftinate epileptic cafes it.de+ 
ferves. a-trial... The dofe is from.one, to three or four 
grains, which-may be taken-either in pills: or a bolus, as 
the patient inclines. The beft.method.is to begin with 
a fingle grain four or five .times.a-day, and gradually. to 
increafe the dofe as far.as the patient.can bear it. . l have 
often known this medicine, when duly perfifted in, prove 
beneficial. | 

Mutk has fometimes been found to.fucceed in the.epi- 
lepfy.. Tenor twelve grains of it, with the fame quantity 
of faftitious cinnabar, may be made up into a bolus, 
and taken every night and morning, 
_ Sometimes the epilepfy has been cured by eleGricity« 
 Convulfion-fits proceed from the fame caules, and 
mutt be treated, in the fame manner as the epilepfy. 

“There is one particular {pecies of convulfion-fits which 
commonly goes by the name of St. Vitus’s dance; where- 
in the patient is agitated with ftrange motions and cela 
‘ticulations, which by the common people are generally 
believed. to be the effets of witchcraft. . This difeafe 
may be cured by repeated bleedings and purges and 
afterwards ufing the medicines prefcribed: above for the 
epilepfy, viz. the- Peruvian. bark, and. {nake-root,. &c. 
Chalybeate waters are found to be beneficial.in this cafe. 
The cold bath is likewife of fingular fervice, and ought 
~ never to be neglected when the patient can bear Ite 30 

MOP Fhe tiCcur.. ack 
The hiccup is, a {paftnodic or convulfive affection of 
_the ftomach and midriff, arifing from any caufe that irri+ 
tates their nervous fibres. Wt tool 1G 

It may proceed from excefs.in eating or drinking ; from 
a hurt in the ftomach 5. poifons pwind:s. inflammations or. 
fchirrous tumours, of the ftomach, »inteftines,. bladder, 
midriff, or the reft of the wifcera. . ie gangrenes,, acute 
and malignant fevers, a,hiccup is often the foreruoner of 
death. | tdw ~boold to: -QmiaiOy.,  AsIW 54> Lid! St ete i 
When the: hiccup. proceeds from the:: ufe.of -aliment 
that is fatulent, or hard of digeftion, a draught of genc- 
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rous wine, or a. dram.of -any: fpirituous. liquor;’ will-gene. 
rally remove it. If poifon be the caufe, plenty ofimilk and 
oil mult be drank, as: has been formerly recommendéd. 
When it proceeds from an inflammation of ‘the ftomach; 
&ce. itis very dangerous. In this cafe the cooling reoi~ 
men ought to be ftrictly obferved; The patient muft be 
bled, and take frequently a few drops of the {weet fpirits 

of nitre in a cup of wine-whey. His ftomach fhould 
bkewife be fomented with cloths dipped-in' warm water, 

or have. bladders filled with warm milkrand ‘water applied 
to it. 

When the hiccup proceeds froma gangrene or morti- 
fication, the Peruvian bark, with other antifeptics, are the 
only medicines which haveva chance to fucceed. “When 
it is a primary difeafe, and proceeds froma foul ftomach, 
loaded either with a pituitous or a’ bilious humour, a: 
gentle vomit and purge, ifthe patientibe able to bear them, 
will be of fervice. Ifit arifes from flatulencies; the carmi~ 
hative medicines directed for the:hearteburn mutt be ufed. 

/Whenthe hiccup proves yery obftinate; recourfe mutt 
be had to the moft poser abatinidd, and‘antifpafmodic 
medicines. | The principal of thefe is mufk 3° fifteen or 
twenty grains of which may be made into a‘bolus,and rel 
peated occafionally, Opiates are likewilt of fervice’; \ but 
they mutt be ufed with caution. A bit of fugar ‘dipped 
in-compound fpirits of lavender, or the volatile aromatic 
tincture, may be ‘taken frequently. External applica 
tions.are fometimes alfo beneficial ;:as the ftomach platter, 
ora cataplafm of the Venice treacle of the Edihburgh ot 
London difpenfatory, applied to the region of the fto- 
mach, 1918 sn S ORES me 
| lately attended a) patient who had almofta conftant 

hiccup for above'nine weeks,’ : ‘Lt was frequently ftopped 
by the ufe of mufk, opium, wine; \ and’ other cordial and 
“antifpafmodic medicines, but always returned: ) Nothing, 
however, gave ithe patient: fo much eafe ras Brit forall 
beer. By drinking freely vof this, ‘the hicoup wasioften 
kept off for fewerab days,\whichwas thore th ab oduld''be 
| done by the mott powerful) medicines,» \ TThepatient was 
| at ate feized with a vomiting of blood, which “aR 
| Patan end to his' lifer: Upomwpening the body) large 
Be629.30 sdoucib « HOU agib lo Lied 40 snaluigaiicsons 
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{chirrous tumour was found’ nearthe’pylorus, or right ori- 
fice of the ftomach. : ; ; 

The hiccup may be removed by taking vitiepar; or 
by a few drops of the oil of vitriol taken in water. 


CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 


-This difeafe: often feizes people fuddenly, is very dan- 

gerous, and, requires immediate affiftance. It is mofti 
incident to perfons: in, the: decline of life, efpecially the 
nervous, gouty, hyfteric, and hypechondriac. ) 

If the-patient has any, inclination to. vomit, he ought 
to take: fome draughts of warm water, or weak camo- 
mile-tea, to.cleanfe: his ftomach. After this, if he has: 
been. coftive, a: laxative clyfter-may be. given, He: 
ovght then.ta take laudanum. The beft/way of admi- 
niftering itis in.aclyfter.. Sixty or feventy: drops of liv. 
quid.laudanum-: may be given in a clyfter of warm water. 
This is much more certain than laudanum given by the 
mouth, which is. often vomited, and in fome cafes in- 
creafes the pain and fpafms in the ftomach,. ~ 

_Ifthe pain and cramps return with great violence; after: 
the, effeéls of the anodyne clyfter are over,,another, with: 
an equal or larger quantity of opium, may be given; and: 
every four or five. hours..a bolus, with tenor twelve) 
erains of mufk, and half a. drachm of the Venice treacle, - 
In the mean-time, the ftomach ought to be fomented’ 
with cloths dipped in. warm water, or bladders filled with » 
— warm milk and. water fhould be conftantly applied to ite» 
I have often, feen thefe produce the moft happy effectse. 
The anodyne balfam may alfo be rubbed on the part af- 
feéted.; and an-anti-hyfteric plafter worn, vpon it for 
fome time after the cramps are removed, to prevent their» 
return. fis | ae 

In very violent. and lafting pains of the flomach, fome® 
blood ought to be let, unlefs the weaknels of the patient») 
forbids it, .When-the pain or cramps proceed from a; 
fuppreffion: of the men/es, bleeding is of ufe.. If they be, 
owing to the-gout, recourfe, muft be had to Spirits; ons 
fome of the warm: cordial waters. . Bhliftering-plefters> 
ought likewife in this cafe to. be.apphed i as dé) 
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have often feen violent cramps and pains,of the ftomach 
removed by covering it with a large, platter of treacle 
of the London Difpenfatory. 


OF THE NIGHT-MARE, 


In this difeafe the patient, in. time of fleep, imagines 
he feels an uncommon oppreffion of weight about his 
breaft or ftomach, which he can by no means fhake off, 
He groans, and fometimes cries. out, though oftener he 
attempts to fpeak in vain, Sometimes he imagines him- 
felfengaged with an enemy, and in danger of being killed, 
attempts to run away, but finds he cannot. Sometimes 
he fancies himfelf in a houfe that.is on fire, or that he is 
in danger of being drowned in a river. He often thinks 
he is falling over a precipice, and. the dread of being 

_ dafhed to pieces fuddenly awakes him, 
“This diforder has been fuppofed to proceed from too 
— much blood; from a ftagnation of, blood in the brain, 
longs, &c. Buri is rather.a nervous affection, and 
_arifes chiefly from indigeftion. Hence we find that per- 
fons of weak nerves, who lead a fedentary life, and live 
| full, are moft commonly afflicted with the night-mare, 
Nothing tends more to produce it than, heavy fuppers, 
(efpecially when eaten late, or the patient goes to bed foon 
jaftér. Wind is tikewife a very frequent caufe of thts. 
\ difeafe ; for which reafon thofe who are afflicted with it 
‘ought to avoid all flatulent food. Deep thought, anxiety, 
‘or any thing that oppreffés the mind, ought alfo to be. 


avoided, — 


mote, 
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mote digeftion as much as a glafs. of brandy, and is much 
fafer. After a.perfon’ of weak» digeftion, however, 
has eaten flatulent food,.a dram may be neceffary ; in 
this cafe we would recommend it.as the moft proper me- 
dicine. rel xt | 

Perfons. who are young, and full of blood, if troubled 
with the night-mare, ought to take a purge frequently, 
and ufe.a {pare dict. | 


OF SWOONINGS, 


~ People of weak nerves or delicate conftitutions are li- 
able to fwoonings or fainting fits. Thefe indeed are fel. 
dom dangerous when duly attended to; but when wholly 
neglected, or improperly treated, they often prove hurt- 
fill; and fometumes fatale eer oe 
~The general caufes of fwoonings are, fudden tran 
fition from cold to heat ; breathing air that is deprived of 
its proper fpting or elafticity ; great fatigue ; exceffive 
weaknefs ; lofs of blood; long fafting; fear, grief, and 
other violent paffions or affections of the mind. 

Tt is well known, that perfons who have been long ex- 
pofed to cold, often faint or fall into a fwoon, upon com- 
_$ng into the houfe, efpecially if they drink hot liquor, or 
fic near a large fire. This might eafily be prevented by. 
people taking care not to go into a warm room immedi- 
ately after they have been expofed to the cold air, to ap~ 
‘ proach the fire gradually, and not to eat or drink any 

thing hot, till the body has been gradually brought inta, 

a warm temperature. . Se. étaus 

When any one, in confequence of neglecting thele. 
precautions, falls into a fwoon, he ought immediately. to. 
be removed to a cooler apartment, to haye ligatures ap- 
plied above his knees and elbows, and to have his hands 
and face fprinkled with vinegar or cold water. He 
fhould likewife be made to fmell to vinegar, and fhould, 
have a {poonful or two of water, if he can {wallow, with, 
about a third part of vinegar mixed with it, poured Into, 

‘his mouth. If thefe fhould not remove the complaint, 
it may be neceffary to bleed the patient, and afterwards to 
give hin a clyfter. iontiwiegdoty $x se arte ‘ag 202s 
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As.ait that is breathed’ frequently lofes itselafticiry or 
{pring, it is no: wonder if perfons who refpire in-it often 
fall into a{woon or fainting fit. . They are in this» cafe 
deprived of the very principle of life. Hence it is that faint. 
ing fits are fo frequent in all crowded-affemblies, efpecially 
in hot feafons.. Such fits, however, muft be confidered 

_ asa kind of temporary death; and, to the weak- and 
delicate, they fometimes prove fatal. They ought there- 
fore with the utmoft care. to be guarded again{t:.. The 
method of doing this is obvious, Let. affembly- 
rooms, and all other places of public refort, be large 
and well ventilated ;.and let the weak and delicate avoid 
fuch places, particularly in warm feafons. it cits 

A perfon who faints in fuch a fituation, ought imme- 
diately to be carried into the open air; his temples fhould 
be rubbed with ftrong vinegar or brandy, and volatile 
{pirits or falts held to his nofe. He fhould be laid upon 
his back with his head low, and have a little wine or 
fome other cordial as foon as he is able to {wallow it, 

_ poured into his mouth. If the perfon has been fubject, 

_ to hyfteric fits, caftor or afafcetida fhould be applied to 

_ the nofe, or burnt feathers, horn, or leather, i zc. 16, 1.2 

_. When fainting fits proceed from mere weaknefs or 

_ exhauftiony which is oftensthe cafe after great fatigue; 

ee fafting, lofs of blood, or the like, the patient muft: 
be fupported with generous cordials, as jellies, wines, 

i: eet liquors, and fuch like. Thefe, however, mutt: 

_ be given at firft in very fmall quantities, and increafed 

- gradually as the patient is able to bear them... He 

Ought to be allowed to lie quite till and eafy upon 

his back, with his head low, and fhould have fre(h. air) 

Admitted into his chamber, His food fhould confit of 

-hourifhing broths, fago-gruel with wine, new milk, and. 

"Other things of a light and cordial nature. Thete:things.: 

fe to be given out of the fir, © All thac can be done.in 

4 ie fit is, to let him fmell to a bottle of Hungary- water, 

et de luce, or fpirits of harthhorn, and to rub his temples » 

_ With warm brandy, or to lay a comprefs dipped in ir tox 

» the pit of the ftomach. | 4 pat Sire 

__, In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, or, other, 

" Miolent paffions or affections of the mind, the patient mult 
a : Er Rise oR, so) 
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be very cautioufly managed. He thould be fuffered to 
remain at reft, and only made to fmell to fome vinegar. 
After he is come to himfelf, he may drink freely of warm 
lemonade, or balm-tea, with fome orange or lemon-peel 
jn it. It will Hkewife be proper, if the fainting fits have 
been long and fevere, to clean the bowels by throwing if 
an emollient clyfter. 

Itis common in fainting fits, from whatever caufe they 
proceed, to bleed the patient. This practice may be 
very proper in ftrong perfons of a full habit; but in 
thofe who are weak and delicate, or fubje& to nervous 
diforders, it is dangerous: The proper method with 
fuch people is, té expofe them to the free air, arid to ufe 
cordial atid ftimulating medicines, as volatile falts, Hun- 
gary-water, fpirits of lavender, tin€ture of caftor, and the 
like. 


OF FLATULENCIES, OR WIND. 


All nervous patients; without exception, are afflicted 
with wind or flatulencies in the ftomach and bowels, 
which arife chiefly from the want of tone or vigour 1m 
thefe organs. ‘Crude flatulent aliment, as green peas, 


beans; coleworts, cabbages, and fuch like, may increafe 


this complaint; but ftrong and healthy people are feldom 
troubled with wind, unlefs they either overload their ftos 
machs, or drink liquors that are in a fermenting ftate; and 
confequently full of elaftic air., While therefore the 
matter of flatulence proceeds from our aliments, the. 
caufe which makes air feparate from them in fuch quan= 
tity as to.occafion complaints, is almoft always a fault of 
the bowels themfelves, which are too weak either to pre~ 
vent the production of elaftic air, or to expel it after it 
is produced. it: f sk gual 2 } 

‘To relieve this complaint, fuch medicines ought ta be. 
ufed as have a tendency to expel wind; and by ftrength= 
ening the alimentary canal, to prevent its being produced: 

P * f , : . ‘ ede 

hans wie The 

+ Many’ nervouts people, find great benefit from. eating a ery 


bifeuit, efpecially when the ftomach isempty- IJook upon ie 
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The lift, of medicines ‘for expelling wind ‘is very Ati 
merous ; they often however difappoint the expectations 
of borh\the phyfician and his patient. The moft céle- 
brated among the clafs of carminatives are juniper ‘bers 
ries ;, the roots of ginger.and zedoary; the feeds of anife, 
Carraway, and coriander; gum afafoetida and opium; the 

_ warm waters, tin tures, and fpirits, as the aromatic water, 
the tinéture of woodfoot, the volatile. atomatie {pirit, 
gether, &c. | ) 3 
__» Dr. Whyte fays, he found na. medicines more efficat 
cious in expelling wind than ether and laudanum,. He 
{ generally gave the laudanum ina fhixture with pepper= 
{ mint-water and tindture of caftor, or (weet {pirits'of hierés 
* Sometimes, in place of this, he gave opium in pills’ with 
« afafeetida.. He obferves that the good effects of opiates are 
equally con{picuous, whether the flatulence be contained 
jin the flomach or inteftines; whereas -thofe warm medt= 
ecines, commonly called carminatives, do not often give 
| immediate relief, except when the wind is in the ftomach. 
_»Wih regard to zther, the Dodtor fays, he has oftén 
ffeen-very good effects from it in flatulent complaints, 
where other medicines failed.’ "The dofe is a tea-fpoon= 
{ ful mixed with two table-{poonfuls of water*, In gouty 
Cafes, he obferves, that ether, a glafs of French braridy; 
© Or of the aromatic water, or ginger, either taken in fab 
Nance, or infufed in boiling water, are among the bett 
| Medicines for expelling wind, Et | ; 
 °When the cafe of Aatulent patients is fuch as makes 
timproper to give them warm medicines inwardly, the 
Mottor recommends external applications, which are 
sometimes ofadvantage. Equal parts of the anti-hyfterie © 
Hand: ttomach plafter may be fpread upon a piece of fofe - 
eather, of fuch fize as to cover the greater part of the 
ely. This thould be kept on for a confiderable time, 
Provided the patient be able to bear it 3 if it fhould give 


ae 
i Bj va i fi [ is : Li i a be Stet hls. 
N45 One of ‘the beft carminative medicines ; and would recommend ‘: 
oR gc om Plants of the ftomach, arifing from flatulence, indigef- 


i 


ee. Though the patient may begin with thi ity, it 

ugh lent may begin with this quantity, i¢ will. 
Beaty to imereafe the dofe gradually as theWomich in Ven oa ; 
wae ie, Bivest in confiderably greater dofes than ‘it'Was in Dr,” 
‘Sage ‘time, 4 
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great unealinefs, it may be taken off, and the following 
liniment ufed in its ftead: 

Take of Bates’s anodyne balfam an ounce ; of the ex- 
preffed oil of mace half an ounce; oil of mint two 
drachms. ‘Let thefe ingredients’ be mixed together, and 
about a table-{poonful well rubbed on the parts at bed- 
riniey 2% ; 

For ftrenathening the ftomach and bowels, and con- 
fequently for leflening the production of flatulence, the 
Doétor recommends the Peruvian bark, bitters, chaly-| 
beates; and exercife. In flatulent cafes, he thinks fome 
nutmeg or ginger fhould be added to the tinéture of 
the bark: and bitters} and that~the aromatic powder 
fhould be joined with the filings of iron. — : 

» When windy complaints are attended with coftivenefs, 
which is often'the cafe, few things will be found to anfwer 
better than four or five of the following pills taken every. 
| night at bed-time : ; | aN 
“Take of afafcetida two drachms ; fuccotrine aloes, falt 
of iron, and powdered ginger, of each one drachm ; as 
much: of the: elixir proprietatis as will be fufficient to 
form them into pills. 
» On the other hand, when the body is too open, twelve 
or fifteen grains of rhubarb, with half a drachm, or tw 
feruples of the Japonic confection, given every othe 
evening, will have very good effects. afthsse 

Jn thofe flatulent complaints which come on about th 
the time the men/es ceafe, repeated fmall bleecings oftei 
give more relief than any other remedy. % 
_ With regard to diet, the Doétor obferves, that te 
and likewife all flatulent aliments, are to be avoided. 
and that for drink, water with a little brandy or rom i 
not only preferable to malt liquor, but in moft cafes alf 
to wine.) io Bi j Son die 
.. As Dr. Whyte has paid great attention to this fubjett 
and as his fentiments upon. it in a great meafure agr 
with mine, Lhave taken the liberty to adopt them 4 al 
fhall only add to his obfervations, that exercile is in @ 
opinion fuperior to all. medicine, both for preventing ! 
production and likewife for expelling of flatulengie 
Thefe effects, however, are not to be expected 
~ fauntering about, or lolling in a carriage 5 but — a 
h 
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bour, or fuch active amufements as give exercife to every 
part of the bady. 


OF LOW SPIRITS. 


All who have weak nerves are fubjeé to low fpirits in 
1a greater or lefs degree. Generous diet, the cold bath, 
eexercife, and amufements, are the moft likely means to re« 
pmove this complaint. It is greatly increafed by folitude 
sand indulging gloomy ideas, but may often be relieved by 
cheerful company and fprightly amufements. 

When low fpirits are owing to a weak relaxed ftate of 
t the ftomach and bowels, an infufGion of the Peruvian bark 
¥ with cinnamon or nutmeg will be proper. Steel joined 
¥ with aromatics may likewife in this cafe be ufed with ad= 
yvantage ; but riding, and a proper diet, are moft to be 
cea on. | 

When they arife from a foulnefs of the ftomach. and in. 
ete or obftruction in the hypochondriac vifcera, 


aloetic purges will be proper. Thave fometimes known 
ithe Harrowgate or Tunbridge water of fervice in this cafe. 
~~? When low fpirits proceed from a fuppreffion of the 
»menttrual or of the hemorrhoidal flux, thefe evacuations 
May either be reftored, or fome other fubftituted in their 
)place; as iffues, ferons, or the like. Dr. Whyte obferves, 
fe cong has fuch fudden good effeéts in this cafe as 
ing. ; Baa 
When low fpirits have been brought on by long-con- 
anued grief, anxiety, or other dittrefs of mind, agreeable 
‘company, variety of amufements, and change of place, ~ 
elpecially travelling into foreign countries, will’afford the 
moft certain relief, | ee fils oe 
\ Perfons ‘affected with low fpirits fhould avoid all 
Kinds of excels, efpecially of venery and ftrong liquors. 
zm he moderate ufe of wine and other {trong liquors is by 
dmeans hurtful; but when taken to excefs they weaken | 
Momach, viciate the humours, and deprefs the fpirits. 
* Hs Caution is the more neceffary, as the unfortunate 
ne'telancholy often fly to {trong liquors for relief, by 
: ans they never fail to/precipitate their own de- 
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Thefe likewife belong to the numerous tribe of ner- 
vous difeafes, which may be juftly reckoned the reproach 
of medicine. Women of a delicate habit, whofe ftomach 
and inteftines’ are relaxed, and whofe nervous fyftem 1s 
extremely fenfible, até moft fubject to hyfteric com- 
plaints. In foch perfons an hyfteric fit, as it is called, 
may be brought on by an irritation of the nerves of the 
ftomach or inteftines, by wind, acrid humour, or the 
like. A fadden fuppreffion of the men/es often gives rife 
to hyfteric: fits. “They may likewife be excited by vio- 
lent paflions or affections of the mind, as fear, grief, 
anger, or great difappointments. : 

Sometimes the hyfteric fit refembles a {woon or faint- 
ing fit, during which the patient lies as in a fleep, only 
the breathing is fo low as fcarcely to be perceived. At 
other times the patient 1s affected with catchings’ and 
ftrone convulfions. The fymptoms which precede hy- 
(etic fits are likewife various in different perfons. Some: 
times the fits’ come on with coldnefs of the extremities, 
‘yawning and ftretching, lownelfs of fpirits, oppreffion and 
anxiety. At other times the approach’ of the fit is fore- 
told by a feeling, as if there were a ball at the lower par’ 
of the belly, which gradually rifes towards the ftomach 
where it occafions inflation, ficknefs, and fometimes vO: 
‘miting; afterwards it rifes into the throat, and occafion 


-a degree of fuffocation, to which quick breathing, palpi 


tation of the heart, giddinets of the head, dimnets. of th 
fight, lofs of hearing, with convulfivé motions of the ex 
tremities and other parts of the body, fucceed. Th 
hyfteric paroxy{m is often introduced by an immoderat 
fit of laughter, and fometimes it goes off by crying. 
deed there is not much difference between the laughin 
-and crying of an hyfteric lady. i a ak Sas 
- Our aim in ‘the treatment of this: difeafe mult be: 
“Thérten the fit or paroxyfn when prefent, and to preve 
its retuen,. The Jonger the fits continue, and. the mo 
frequently they return, the difeafe becomes the more © 
finate. Theit irength is increafed by habit, and va 4 


pia as. ‘4 
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duce fo great a relaxation of the fyftem, that it is with 
. difficulty removed. 

Tt is cuftomary, during the hyfteric fit or paroxyfm, 
» to bleed the patient. .In ftrong perfons: of a plethoric 
vhabit, and where the pulfe is full, this may be proper ;. 
» but in weak and delicate conftitutions, or. where the dif-. 
» cafe has been of long ftanding, or arifes from inanition, it 
Sis not fafe. The beft courfe in fuch cafes is to roufe the 


spatient by ftrong fmells, as burnt feathers, afafcetida, or 
Pris of hartfhorn, held to the nofe. . Hot bricks may 
valfO be applied to the foles of the feet, and the legs, arms, 
and belly may be ftrongly rubbed with a warm cloth, 
a the beft application is to put the feet and legs into 
varm water. ‘This: is peculiarly proper when the fits 
bprecede the flow of the menfes.. In cafe of coftivenefs, 
alaxative clyfter with afafcetida will be proper; and as 
foon as the patient can fwallow, two table-{poonfuls of a 
Molution of afafcetida, or. of fome cordial julep, may be 
Siven frequently *, iste WYRE NE 3 : 
The radical cure of this diforder will be beft attempt~ 
«at a time when the patient is moft free from the Ats. 
{twill be greatly promoted by a proper attention to dier.. 
& milk and vegetable diet, when duly perfitted in, will 
den perform a cure. If, however, the patient has. been 
uftomed to a more generous diet, it will not be fafe 
Pkcave it off all.at once, but by degrees... . The 
molt proper drink is. water with a {mall quantity of . 
mpints.. A cool dry air is the belt. Cold bathing and 
very thing that braces the nerves, and invigorates the 
Mem, is beneficial; but lying too long in bed, or whate 
wer relaxes the body, is hurtful, dt is of the greatet: 
Mportance to have the mind kept conftantly eafy and 


™ When hyfteric fits are occafioned by fympathy, they may be 
Bed by exciting an oppofite paffion, This is faid to have. been 
Cafe’ of a whole fehool of young ladies in Holland) ‘who were 
Cured by being told, that the firlk whowas {ized fhould be burnt 
eeath.. Butthis method of cures to, my-knowledge, . will not. 
ys fucceed. I would therefore advife, that young ladies who ~ 
e& to hyfteric fits, thould not bee to hoarding fchools, 
rhe difeafe may be caught by imitation,’ I have known iad: 
Sulelf prowght on'by-tympathy. 6) 6 ey 


f 
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cheerful, and, if poffible, to have it always engaged in 
fome agreeable and interefting purfuit. 

The proper medicines are thofe which ftrengthen the 
alimentary canal and the whole nervous fyftem, as the 
preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters. 
Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol, in a cup of the in- 
fufion of the bark, may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
The bark and iron may likewife be taken in fubftance, 
provided the {tomach can bear them; but they are gene- 
rally given in too {mall dofes to have any effect. The 
chalybeate waters generally prove beneficial in this dif- 
order. 

If the {tomach is loaded with phlegm, vomits will be 
of vfe ; but they fhould not be too ftrong, nor frequent- 
ly repeated, as they tend to relax and weaken the fto- 
mach. If there is a tendency to coftivenefs, it muft be 
removed either by diet, or by taking an opening pill as 
often as it fhall be found neceffary. << 

To leffen the irritability of the fyftem, antifpafmodi 
medicines will be of ufe. The beft antifpafmodic medi 
cines are mufk, opium, and caftor. When opium dif- 
agrees with the ftomach, it may either be applied exter: 
nally, or given in clyfters. It is often fuccefsful in re 
moving thofe periodical head-aches to which hyfteric an 
hypochondriac patients are fubject. Caftor has in fom 
cafes been found to procure fleep where opium failed 
for which reafon Dr.sWhyte adviles, that they fhould 
joined together. He likewife recommends the anti 
hyfteric plafter to be applied to the abdomen*. , 

Hyfteric women are often afflicted with cramps in v 
rious parts of the body, which are moft aptto feize the 
in bed, or whenafleep. The moft efficacious medicin 
inthis cafe are opium, bliftering-platters, and warm bat 
ing or fonentations. When the cramp or fpafm is ve 
violent, opium is the remedy moft to be depended o 
In milder cafes, immerfing the feet and legs in war 
water, or applying a bliftering-plafter to the part affect 


* Though antifpafmodics and anodynes are univerfally reco 
mended in this difeafe, yet all the extraordinary cures that Le 
knew in hyfteric cafes, were performed by means of tonic and 
robprating medicines. $j ‘3 ‘ 
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will often be fufficient to remove the complaint. In 
patients whofe nerves are uncommonly delicate and fen- 
fible, it will be better to omit the bliftering-plafter, and 
to attempt the cure by opiates, mufk, camphire, and the 
' warm bath, 
Cramps are often prevented or cured by compreffion. 
_ Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, and. fometimes 
) removed, by tight bandages ; and when convulfions arife 
’ from a flatulent diftention of the inteftines, or from {pafms 
| beginning in them, they may be often leffened or cured 
_ by making a pretty ftrong compreffion upon the abdomen 
| by means of a broad belt. A roll of brimftone held in 
| the hand is frequently ufed as a remedy for cramps. 
_ Though this feems to owe its effect chiefly to imagina- 
o> yet, as ic fometimes fucceeds, it merits a trial *. 
When fpafms or convulfive motions arife from fharp hu- 
| mours in the ftomach or inteftines, no lafting relief can 
| be procured till thefe are either corrected or. expelled. 
ate Peruvian bark has fometimes cured periodic convul- 
_fions after other medicines had failed. ae 
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|" This difease generally attacks the indolent, the luxuri- 
» 0vs, the unfortunate, and the ftudious, It becomes daily 
_ More common in this country, owing, no doubt, to the 


ia Acreafe of luxury and fedentary employments. It has 


detent regimen ; and the fymptoms of the latter, though 
iS violent, are more permanent than thofe of the 
rmer. 

_ Men of a melancholy temperament, whofe minds are’ 
Gapable of great attention, and whofe paffions are not 
eafi y moved, are, in the advanced periods’ of life, moft 
Mable to this difeafe, It is ufually brought on’ by long 
and ferious attention to abftrufe fubjects, grief, the fup- 
- ; Some perfons affliated with cramps pretend to reap great bene- 
it from {mall bundles of rofemary ticd all night about their feet, 
cles, and knees. 


me 3 preffion, 
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preffion of cuftomary evacuations, excefs of venery, the 
repulfion of cutaneous eruptions; long ‘continued evacua- 
tions, obftru€tions in fome of the vifcera, as the liver, 
fpleen, &c. | 
Hypochondriac perfons ought fever to faft long, and 
their food fhould be folid and nourifhing. All acefcent 
and windy vegetables are to be avoided.  Flefh meats 
agree beft with them, and their drink fhould be old claret 
or good madeira. Should thefe difagree with the fto- 
mach, water with a little brandy or rum in it may be 
drank. a is 
~ Cheerfulnefs and ferenity of mind are by all means to 
be cultivated. Exercife of every kind is ufefuls The 


~~ cold bath is likewife beneficial; and, where: it does not 


acree with the patient, frictions with the fle(h-brufh.or a 
coarfé cloth may be'tried. If the “patient has* it’ in 
his power, he ought to travel either: by fea or land.» A 
voyage ora long journey, efpecially towards a warmer 
climate, will be of more fervice than any medicine. 
The general intentions of cure in this difeafe, are to 
ftrengthen the alimentary canal, and to promote: the 
fecretions. Thefe intentions will be beft-anfwered by 


the different preparations of iron and the Peruvian bark, 


which, after proper evacuations, may be taken in the 
fame manner as direéted in the preceding difeafe. 

“If the patient be coftive, it will be neceflary to make 
ufe of fome gentle opening medicine, as pills compofed 
of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, and afafoetida, with as 
much of the elixir proprictatis as is neceflary to form the 
ingredients into pills. “Two, three, or four of thefe may 
be taken as often as it fhall be found needful. to keep the 


body gently open, “Such as cannot ‘bear’ the afafoetida 


may fubftitute Spanifh foap in ite~plateysiomel so1%3 
Though a cheerful glafs may have good effects i 
this difeafe, yet all manner of excefé is hurtful. » Intent 
{tudy, and every thing that deprefles’ the fpirits, are like. 
Wie pet nicOUss a Batis 1 ae 


~"Phough the general fymptoms and treatment of ner 


- vous gjforders were pointed out in the beginning of thi 


chapter; yet, for the benefit of the unhappy perfon 
affizted with thofe obftinate and complicated ia a 3 
| ; 2 ay 


V 
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T have treated feveral of their capital fymptoms under 
diftinét or feparate heads. Thefe, however, are not to be 
confidered as different difeafes, but as various modifica- 
tions of the fame difeafe. They all arife from the fame 
general caufes, and require nearly the fame method of, 
treatment. ‘There are many other fymptoms that merit 
particular attention, which the nature of my plan will not 
permit me to treat of at full Jength. oT fhall therefore 
omit them altogether, and,conclude this chapter with a 
few general remarks on the moft obvious means of pre- 
yenting or avoiding nervous diforders. | 
In.all perfons afflicted with nervous diforders, there 
_ #8 a great delicacy and fenfibility of the whole fyftem, 
and an uncommon degree of wealknefs of the organs of 
» digeftion. Thefe may be either natural or acquired. 
» When owing to a defect in the conftitution, they are. 
* hardly to be removed; but may be mitigated by proper 
-»care. When induced by difeafes, as long or repeated 
fevers, profufe haemorrhages, or the like, they prove alfo 
© very obftinate, and will yield only to a courfe of regimen 
» ealculated to reftore and invigorate the habit. aro 
i But nervous affections arife more frequently from 
_ canufes, which it is in a great meafure in our own power to 
~~ avoid, than from difeafes, or an original fault. ta the con-. 
_ ftitution, écc, Exceffive grief, intenfe ftudy, improper 
> diet, and neglect of exercife, are the great fources of 
> this extenfive clafs of difeafes. ya 
It has been already obferved, that grief indulged de- 
 ftroys the appetite and digeftion, depreffes the {pirits, and. 
> induces an univerfal relaxation and debility of the whole 
~ fyftem. Inftances of this are daily to be feen. The 
 lofs of a near relation, or any other misfortune in life; 1s 
_ Often fufficient to occafion the moft complicated feries. 
_ of nervous fymptoms, Such misfortunes indeed are not | 
_ to be avoided, but furely their effects, by a vigerous and 
proper exertion of the mind, might be rendered lefs hurt= 
ful. For directions in this matter we mouft. refer the 
few to the article Grizr, in the chapter on the .pai- 
~ fions. 7 vetat 
"The effects of intenfe ftudy are pretty fimilar to thote 
- occafioned by grief. It preys upon the animal fpirits, 
o Ee 4 . “and 


- 
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and deftroys the appetite and digeftion. .To prevent 
thefe effects, fiudious perfons ought, according to the 
Poet, to toy with their books *, - They fhould never 
ftudy too long at atime; nor attend long to one parti- 
gular fubject, efpecially. if it be of a ferious nature, 
They ought likewife to. be, attentive to their pofture, 
and. fhould take care. frequently, to. unbend their minds 
by mufic, diverfions, or going into agreeable com- 
pany. | ee 

With regard to diet, I fhall only obferve, that ner- 
vous difeafes may be induced either by excefs.or inani- 
tion. Both of thefe extremes hurt the digeftion, and 
vitiate the humours. When Nature is oppreffied with 
freth loads of food, before fhe has had time to digeft and 
affimilate the former meal, her powers are weakened, 


and the veffels are filled with crude humours... On the > 


other hand, when the food is not fufficiently nourifhing, 


or is taken too feldom, the bowels are inflated with ~ 


wind, and the humours, for want of regular frefh fup- 
plies of wholefome chyle, are vitiated. . Thefe ex- 
tremes are therefore with equal care to, be avoided. 
They both tend to induce a relaxation and debility 


tal 


of the nervous fyftem, with all its dreadful train of - 


confequences. | 


But the moft general caufe of nervous diforders is 
indolencee ‘The aétive and laborious are feldom trou= — 


bicd with them. They are referved for the children 
of eafe and affluence, who generally feel their keeneft 


force. All we fhall fay to fuch perfons is, that the - 


Z 


jae 


means of preventicn and cure are both in their own — 


power. If the conftitution of human nature be fuch, — 


that man muft either labour or fuffer difeafes, furely. no 


individual has any right to expect an exemption from > 


the general rule. 


Thofe, however, who. are willing to take exercifes 
“but whofe occupations confine them to the houfe, and ~ 


perhaps to an unfavourable ,pofture, really deferve our: 


pity. We have in a former part of the book endea~ — 


voured to lay down rules for their conduct; and hall © 


at Armftrong on Health. . a 
only 
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only add, that where thefe cannot be complied with, © 
their place may, in fome meafure, be fupplied by the 
ufé of bracing and ftrenothening medicines, as the Pe= 
ruvian bark, with other bitters; the preparations of fteel’; 
the elixir of vitriol; and fuch like. 

Among many remarkable cafes of the nervous kind, 
which I have often met with, one very lately attracted 
mv notice in a peculiar manner. It was written by the 
patient himfelf, a gentleman of fortune and~of-liberal 
education ; and it might. be juftly called a piture from 
nature, drawn with uncommon fenfibility and force, 
The whole account being too long for infertion, the 
following extract may ferve as a fpecimen of the wri- 
ter’s fulferings and defcriptive talents. *¢ It is in vain,” 
he fays, «that I attempt to imprefs the-Faculty with © 
the real ftate of my fufferings. The fymptoms of the 
diforder are not to be defcribed, from their unufual 

_preffure upon the mind; nor can they be conceived, I 
believe, by any but thofe who have fuffered under 
them. They may ‘be faid to conftitute a phenomenon 
inthe fcience of difeafes. Since 1 know of no terms | 
toexprefs them in, or language to defcribe them by, I 
am obliged to content myfelf with denominating the 
_ diforder and its effects together a mental agony, whofe 
influence’ creates a real tedium vite, It attacks me 
_fometimes when fitting, fometimes when walking; and 
_ if Twere not to throw myfelf on a bed during the vio- 
_ lence of the paroxyfm, I fhould certainly dafh myfelf to 
_ Pieces. This is accompanied with a laffitude, reftleff- 
_ hefs, and total incapacity of attending to any’ concerns 
In life.” bY : 
_. The fame fpirit animated every part of the affecting 
 defeription ; and the cafe was accompanied with a lift 
of eleven eminent phyficians, whom the patient had 
 onfulted at different times, but whofe names | fupprefs,' 
_ 48 their prefcriptions did him no good, and did them 
_fo-honour, When the primary feat of the difeafe is in 
_ the mind, it is ttooping to the low tricks of quackery 
_ f0 amufe a patient with falfe hopes of the efficacy of any 
Medicine. The difappointment that follows aggravates 
i? ) every 


at 
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every painful fyrmptom, ‘and makes the unhappy fuf- 
ferer look forward to death as the only refource. All I 
refcribe for him, is travelling. | 
I fhouldalfo have willingly inferted here an account 
of fome other nervous affections*of. an’ extraordinary 
nature, had not their Jength exceeded the limits I pre- 
fcribed to myfelf in thefe fupplementary obfervations. 


CHAP. XLIV. 
DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. © 


ARTE do not mean to treat of the nature of our fen- 
"' fations, or to give a minute defcription of the va- 
rious organs by which they are performed ; but to point 
out fome of the difeafes to which thefe organs are moft 
Hable, and to fhew how they may be prevented or 
remedied. | VIE 
OF THE EYE. ia 


No organ of the body is fubject to more difeafes than 
the eye; nor is there any one of which the difeafes are 
more difficult to cure.’ Though more: ignorant per- 
fons pretend to cure thefe than any other clafs of dif- 
 eafes, yet a very fuperficial acquaintance with the ftruc- 
ture of the eye, and the nature of vifion, will be: fuf- 
‘ficient to convince any one of the danger of trufting to 
them. Thefe difeafes often exceed the fkill of the moft 
learned phyfician ; hence we may eafily infer the. dan- 
ger of trufting them to ignorant quacks, who, without 
all peradventure, put out more eyes than they cure. 
But, though the difeafes of the eye can feldom be 
cured, they might often, by due care, be prevented ; 
and, even where the fight is totally loft, many things 
might be done, which are generally neglected, to ren- 
der the unhappy perfon both more ufeful to himfelf and 
to fociety *. Sate ted STGP OR 2 
_.* It isa pity thofe who have the misfortune to be born blind, 


or who lofe their fight when young, fhould be fuflered to remain in 
ignorance 
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The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous ob- 
jects; keeping the head too, Jong in a hanging pofture ; 
violent head-achs; exceflive.venery; the long ufe of 
bitters; the «ffluvia. from. acrid or. volatile fubftances ; 
various difeafes ; as the fmall-pox, meafles, &c.; but, 
above all, from night-watching, and -candle-light ftu- 
dies. Long fafting is likewife hurtful to the eyes, and 
frequent heats and colds are no Jefs pernicious. The 
eyes are often hurt by the ftoppage of cuftomary-evacu- 
ations; as morning {weats; {weating of the feet; the 
menfes in women; and the bleeding piles in men. All 
kinds of excefs are likewife hurtful to the fight, parti- 
cularly the immoderate ule of ardent fpirits, and other 
ftrong liquors. : ) 

In all difeafes of the eyes, efpecially thofe attended 

_ with inflammation, the cool regimen ought to. be ob- 
_ferved. The patient muft abftain from all fpirituous 
liquors... The fmoke of tobacco, fmoky rooms, the va- 
_ pours of onions and garlic, and ail vivid lights and gla- 
_ ring colours, are carefully to be avoided. The drink 
_ may be water, whey, or fmall beer; and the aliment 
_ mott be light and of eafy digeftion. } 

‘= For preventing diforders of the eyes, iffues and {e- 
: tons are of prime ufe. Every perfon, whofe eyes are 
_ tender, ought to have one or more of thefe in fome 
__ partof the body... It.will likewife be of ule to keep the 
body gently open, and either to bleed or purge every 
> fpring and fall. All excefs, and night-ftudies are. to be 
+ matte te as do not havi a feton or an iffue, will | 
-Teap benefit from. wearing a {mall Burgundy-pitch plat 

» between their fhoulders, ~ oo - 


Si), 
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shorance or to beg. This is both cruelty and want of economy. 
here are many employments of which blind perfons are very cae 
 pable, as knitting, carding, turning a wheel, teaching languages 
| &c» Nor are inftances wanting of perfons who have arrived at the 
 higheft pitch of learning, without having the leaft idea of light. 
_ Witnefs the late famous Nicholas Sanderfon of Cambridge, and 
my worthy friend Dr. Thomas Blacklock of Edinburgh, “The 
_ ormer was one of the firft mathematicians of his age, and the 
- <a befides being a good poet and philofopher, was matter of all 

‘ oS ate languages, and avery confiderable adept in the liberal 


A gutta, 
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- A gutta ferena, or amaurofis, is an abolition of the 
fioht, without any apparent caufe or fault in the eyes. 
When it is owing to-a decay or wafting of the optic 
nerve, it does not admit of a cure; but when it pro- 
ceeds from a compreffion of the nerves, by redundant 
humours, thefe may in fome meafure be drained off, and 
the patient relieved. For this purpofe, the body muft 
be kept open with the laxative mercurial pills. If the 
patient be young, and of a danguine habit, he may be 
bled. « Cupping, with fcarifications on the back part of 
the head, will likewife be of ufe. A running at the nofe 
may be promoted by volatile falts, ftimulating powders, 
&c. But the moft likely means for relieving the patient 
are iffues or blifters kept open for along time onthe back 
part of the head, behind the ears; or on the neck. I 
have known thefe reftore fight, even after it had been 
for a’ confiderable time loft. | “ | 
-»Should thefe fail, recourfe muft be had to a mercus 
rial falivation; or, what will perhaps anfwer the purpofe 
better, twelve-grains of the corrofive fublimate of mer- 
cury may be diffolved in an Englifh pint and a half of 
brandy, and a table-fpoonful of it taken twice a-day, 
drinking half a pint of the decoction of farlaparilla 
after it. ee : Bek 
A. cataraé is an obftruétion of the pupil, by thein- » 
terpofition of fome opaque fubftance which either dimi- 
nifhes or totally extinguifhes the fight. It is generally 
an. opacity of the cryftalline humour, In a recent or. 
beginning cataract, the fame medicines are to be ufed 
as in the gutta ferena;- and they will fometimes fucceed. 
But when this does not happen, and the cataract be- 
comes firm, it muft be couched, or rather extraéted. I 
have refolved a recent cataract. by giving the patient 
frequent purges with calomel, keeping a poultice of frefh 
hemlock conftantly upon the eye, and a perpetual blif 
ter on the neck *. ‘Ps ate . wd 
The myopia, or fhort-fightedne/s, and the prebyopia, or 
Jeeing only at too great a diftance, are diforders which de- 
pend on the original ftructure or figure of the eye, there- 


wr Ed both thefe cafes ele&tricity merits a trial, 
‘12 fore 
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foreadmit of nocure. The inconveniences atifing from 
them may however be in fame meafure remedied by the 
help of proper glaffes.. The former requires the aid of 
a concave, and the latter of a convex glafs. 

A firabifmus, or /quinting, depends upon an irregular 
contraction of the mufcles of the eye from a fpafm, palfy, 
epilepfy, or an ill habit. Children often contra& this 
diforder by having their eyes unequally expofed to the - 
light. They may Jikewife acquire it by imitation from a 
fquinting nurfe, or play-fellow, &c. “As this diforder can 
hardly be cured, parents ought to be careful to prevent ite “ 
Almotft the only thing which can be done for it is to con= 
trive a mafk for the child to wear, which will only per- 
mit kim to fee in a ftraight dire@tion. 

Spots or /pecks on the eyes are generally the effeét of 

_ inflammation, and often appear after the fmall-pox, the 
_ meafles, or violent opthalmias. They are very ‘difficult 
_ tocure, and often occafion total blindnefs. If the fpecks 
are foft and thin, they may fometimes be taken off by 
gentle cauftics and difcutients; as vitriol, the juice of 
celandine, &c, When thefe do not fucceed, a furgical 
Operation may be tried: the fuccefs ‘of this, however, is 
always very doubtful. | | 
_ The blood-/bot eye may be occafioned by a ftroke, a 
fall, retching, vomiting, violent coughing, &c. ‘I have 
_ frequently known it happen to children in the hooping- 
_ cough. Ir appears at firft like a bit of fcarlet, and is at- 
_ terwards of a livid or blackifh colour. This diforder 
 enerally goes off without medicine. Should it prove 
 obftinate, the patient may be bled, and have his eyes fos 
_ mented with a decoétion of comphry roots and elder 
flowers. A foft poultice may be applied to the eyes; . 
_ and the body fhould be kept open by gentle purgatives. 
‘The watery or weeping eye is generally occafioned by 
_ #telaxation or weaknefs pf the glandular parts of that 
_ organ. Thefe may be braced and ftrengthened by baths 
ing the eye with brandy and water, Hungary-water, 
_ fole-water, with white vitriol diffolved in it, tc. Medi- 
_ Cines which make a revulGion are likewile proper ; as 
_ mild purgatives, perpetual blifters on the neck, bathing 
_ the feet frequently in lukewarm water, &c, | 
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When this difeafe proceeds from an obftruction of the 
Jachryma! duét,’ or natural paffage of the tears, it is called 
a fftuia lachrymalis, and can only be cured by a furgical 
operation®™. 


OPSTHESEAR: 


The funétions of the ear may be injured by wounds, 
ulcers, or any thing that hurts its fabric, ‘The hearing, 
may likewife be hurt by exceffive noife, violent colds in 
the head; fevers’; hard wax, or other fubftances fticking 
in the cavity of the ear; too greata degree of moiflure 
or drynefs of the ear. Deafnefs is very often the ef- 
fect of old age, and is incident to moft people in the de- 
cline of life. Sometimes it is owing to an original fault 
in the ftructure or formation of the ear itfelf When 
this is the ¢afe, it admits of no cure; and the unhappy 
perfon not only continues deaf, but generally likewife 
dumb for life +. 43 : s 

When 


* A weeping! or watery eye is often the mark of .a {crophulous 
hiabit- ; 

_ + Though thofe who have the misfortune to be bora deaf are 
generally fuffered ‘to continue dumb, and confequently are in a 
great meafure loft to fociety, yet nothing is more certain than that 
fuch. perfons may be taught not only to read and write, but alfo.to 
{peak, and to underftand what others fay to them. ‘Teaching the: 
dumb to fpeak, will appear parodoxical to thofe who do not ‘cou- 
fider'that the formation of founds is merely mechanical, and may 
be taught without the affiftance of the ear. This is pot only ca- 
pable of demonttration, but is adtually reduced to practice by the, 
ingenious Mr. Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh. ‘This gentle- 
man has, by the mere force of genius and application, brought 
the teaching of dumb perfons to fuch a degree of perfection, that 
his fcholars are generally more forward in their education, than 
thofe of the fame age who enjoy all their faculties. They-not 
only read and write with the utmoft readinefs, but likewife speak, 
and are capable of holding converfation with any perfon in the 
light. What a pity any of the human fpecies fhould remain in a 
ftate of idiotifm, who are capable of being rendered as ufeful and 
intelligent as others ! We mention this not only from humanity 
to thofe who have the misfortune to be born deaf, but alfo im 
juftice to Mr. Braidwood, whofe fuccefs has far exceeded all 
former attempts this way; and indeed it exceeds imagination 
itfelf fo far, that no perfon who has not feen and_ examined his 
pupils, can believe what they are capable of,—As this gentle= 

; maby 
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When deafnefs is the effect. of wounds or ulcers of 
the ear, or of old age, it is not eafily removed. When 
it proceeds from cold of the head, the patient muft be 
careful to keep his head warm, efpecially in the night ; 
he fhould likewife take fome gentle purges, and keep 
his feet warm, and bathe them frequently in lukewarm 
water at bed-time. When deafnefs is the effeét of a fe- 
ver it generally goes off after the patient recovers. If 
it proceeds from dry wax fticking in the ears, it may be 
foftened by dropping oilinto them; afterwards they muft 
be fyringed with warm milk and water. 

If deafnefs proceed from drynefs of the ears, which 
may be known by looking into them, half an ounce 
of the oil of fweet almonds, and the fame quantity of 

Tiquid opodeldoch, or tin&ure of afafcetida, may be mixed 
together, and a few drops of it put into the ear every 
night at bed-time, {topping them afterwards With a little 
wool or cotton, Some, inftead of oil, put a {mall flice of 
__ the fat of bacon into each ear, which is faid to anfwer the 
purpofe very well. When the ears abound with moif- 
ture, it may be drained off by an iffue or feton, which 


thould be made as near’ the affeted parts as pof- 
~ fible. 


-. 
4 


eo Etmuller extols amber and mufk; and 


_ With cotton-wool, But thefe and other applications 
_ muft be varied according to the caufe of the difor- 


ge. OE? 2S RRR IR oe a or ee 
_ many however willing, is only able to teach afew, and as the far 
- $teater part of thofe who are born deaf cannot afford to attend 
fim, it would be an aét of great humanity, as well as public uti- 
lity, to ere an academy for their benefit. 2 

__,” A gentleman, on whofe veracity I can depend, told me, that 
‘ater uling many things to no purpofe for an obftinate deafnefs, he 
, Was at lalt advifed to put a few drops of his own urine warm into 
his’ ears every night and morning, from which he received great 
benefit. It is probable that a folution of fal ammoniac, in water, 
_ Would produce the fame effect We eee ey ke 
‘ala Though 
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Though fuch applications may fometimes be; of fer- 
vice, yet they much oftener fail, and frequently they do 
hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought to be tampered 
with; theyare tender organs, and require a very deli- 
cate touch. For this reafon, what we would chiefly re- 
commend in deafnefs,-1s, to keep the head warm. From 
whatever caufe the diforder proceeds, this is always pro- 


per; and I have known more benefit from it alone, in 


the moft obftinate cafes of deafnefs, than from all the 
medicines I ever ufed*. . 


OF THE TASTE AND SMELL. 


‘Though thefe fenfes are not of fo great importance to 
man ina {tate of fociety, as the fight and hearing, yet 
as the lofs of them is attended with fome inconveniency, 
they deferve our notice. They are feldom to be re- 


ftored when loft ; which ought to make us very attentive — 


to their prefervation, by carefully avoiding whatever 
may in the leaft prove, injurious to them. As there is 
a very great affinity between the organs of taiting and 
{melling, whatever hurts the one generally affects the 


other. — ; 
Luxury is highly injurious to thefe organs. When 


the nofe and palate are frequently ftimulated by fragrant 
and poignant difhes, they foon lofe the power of dif- 


tinguifhing taftes and odours with any degree of nicety. 
Man, ina ftate of nature, may perhaps have thefe facul- 
ties as acute as any other animal. 


The fenfe of fmelling may be diminithed or deftroy-. 
ed by difeafes; as the moifture, drynefs, inflammation, — 


or fuppuration of that membrane, which lines the infide 


of the nofe, commonly called the olfatory membrane 5 


the compreffion of the nerves which fupply this mem- 
brane, or fome fault in the brain itfelf at their origin, 


A déefe&, or too great a degree of folidity, of the fmall 


fpungy bones of the upper jaw, the caverns of the fore- 
head, Sc. may likewile impair the fenie of fmelling. 
It may alfo be injured by a colledtion of fcetid matter in 
thofe ¢averns, which keeps conftantly exhaling from 


~* An obftinate deafnefs has been cured by aaa 
tne 
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them. Few things are more hurtful to the fenfe of 
{melling than taking great quantities of fnuff. 

When the nofe abounds with moifture, after gentle 
evacuations, fuch things as tend to take off irritation, 
and coagulate the thin fharp ferum, may be applied; as 
the oil of annifeed mixed with fine flour; camphire dif 

- folved in oil of almonds, &c. The vapours of amber, 
| ‘frankincenfe, gum-miattic, and benjamin, may likewife 
| be received into the nofe and mouth. 

_ For moiftening the mucus, when it is too dry, fome 
_tecommend {nuff made of the leaves of marjoram, mix- 
ed with the oil of amber, marjoram, and annifeed; or a 
_ fternutatory of icalcined white vitriol; twelve grains of 
which may be mixed with two ounces of Marjoram- 


“water, and filrrated. The fteam or vapour of vinegar 
“upon hot iron received up the noftrils is likewife of ule 
i Or foftening the mucus, opening obftructions, 8c, 
If there is‘an ulcer in the nofe, it gught to be drefled 
with fome emollient ointment, to which, if the pain be 
poe a little laudanum may be added. If it be a 
venereal ulcer, it is not to be cured without mercury, 
In that cafe, the folution of the corrofive fublimate in 
brandy may be taken, as dire€ted in the gutta ferena, 
The ulcer ought likewife to be wafhed with it; and the 
} fumes of cinnabar may be received up the noftrils, _ 3 
Mende there be reafon to fufpect that the nerves, which 
app’ y the organs of f{melling are inert, or want ftimy- 
Mating, volatile falts, ftrong fnuffs, and other things 
_ uch occafion fneezing, may be applied to the nofe, 
*#he forehead may likewife be anointed with balfam 
of Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil 
amber, ; 
Abe taffe may be diminifhed by crufts, filth, mucus, 
MPthe, pellicles, warts, 8c. covering the tongue. JE 
May be depraved by a fault of the faliva, which, being 
“Gifcharged into the mouth, gives the fame fenlations ag 
f the food which the perfon takes had really a bad tafte ; 
rit‘may be entirely deitroyed: by injuries done to the 
fves of the tongue and palate. Few things prove 
Ste “hurtful either to the fenfe of tafting or imelling, 
7 RG oe ie than 
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obftinaté colds, efpecialiy thofe which affect the 
head. | 

When the tafte is diminifhed by filth; mucus, &c. 
the tongue ovght to be fcraped, and frequently wafhed 
with a mixture of water, vinegar and honey, or fome 
‘other detergent. When the faliva is vitiated, which 
feldom happens, ‘unlefs in fevers or other difeafes, the 
‘curing of the diforder is the cure of this fymptom. To 
relieve it, however, in the mean time, the following 
‘things may be of ufe: If there be a bitter tafte, it may be 
taken away by vomits, purges, and other things which 
evacuate bile. What is called a nidorous  tafte, arifing 
from putrid humours, 1s corrected by the juice of cr 
trons, oranges, and other acids. A falt tafte is cured by 
‘a plentiful dilution with watery liquors. An acid tafte is 
deftroyed by abforbents, and alkaline falts, as powder of 
oyfter-fhells, fale of wormwood, &c. 9 | gh 
©" When the fenfbility of the nerves, which fupply the 
-organs of tafte, 1s diminifhed, the chewing of horfe- 
adifh, or other ftimulating {ubftances, will help to re- 
COVEr Ite iets . 


OF THE TOUCH. 


The fenfe of touching may be huyst by any thing tha 
‘obfiruds the nervous’ influence, or prevents its beins 
_-segularly cofiveyed to the organs of touching; as prel 
-f{ure, extreme cold, oc. It may likewife be burt by to 

_ great a degree of fenfibility, when’ the nerve is not fut 
ficiently covered by- the cuticle or fearf-fkin, or wher 
there is too great a tenfion of it, or it is too delicat 
Whatever diforders the fun@ions of the -brain an 
nerves, hurts the fenfe of touching. Hence it appea 
‘to proceed from the fame general caufes as pally a 
apoplexy, and requires nearly the faane. method of uez 
ment. gid rv . ie 
In a fuper, or defect of touching, which arifes fro 
an obftruétion of the cutaneous nerves, the patient m 

-- firft be purged s afterwards fuch medicines as excite t 
action ‘of the nerves, OF ‘flimulate the fyftem, may 
Mik , : € 
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ufed. . For this purpofe, »the,fpirit-of hartfhora, /a/ v0- 
latile oleofum, horfe-tadifh, 8c. «may- be .taken in- 
wardly ; the diforderéd: parts, at‘the fame time, may be 
frequently rubbed with frefh nettles, or fpirit of /a/ am- 
moniac. Bliflering-plafters and finapifms applied to the 
parts will likewife be of ufe, as alfo warm bathing, efpe= 
cially in the natural hot baths. ) 

In a work like this, which is wholly defigned for po- 
pular inftruction, it would have been an ufelefs difplay of 
anatomical fkill to mention fuch diforders of the fenfes as 
admit of no remedy, becaufe they are owing. to a de- 
fect in the organization or ftructure of the brain, whence 
the nerves, thofe fine organs of fenfation, take their 
_ tife.. But it may be proper to make a few remarks on 
One or two general caufes of nervous weaknefs, and of 
_ confequent debility or imperfeGtion of the fenfes, which 
proceed wholly from our own mifconduct. 
Nothing fo much relaxes the nervous fyftem, fo much 
_, blunts the’ acutenefs of every fenfe, and deftroys its 
p energy, as intemperance. To fay of a man when 
_ drunk, that be bas-lof bis Jenfes, is literally true in the 
_ moft comprehenfive meaning of the word. He can 
_ neither fee, hear, tafte, fmell, nor feel, with exaétnefs ; 
_ and though he may flatter himfelf, that, wich the return 
_. df fobriety, he recovers his fenfes alfo, yetithey become’ 
_ More and more impaired by every debauch, till frequent 
 Tepetitions of the frantic indulgence confien him to 
_ blindnefs, to deafnefs, and to the crave. Excefs in eat. 
» ing produces: fimilar effects, and, like the touch of the 
| torpedo, benumbs every faculty. It particularly viti- 
) ates the tafte ‘and: {mell, and thus defeats the chief pur- 
_ pofes for which thefe fenfes were given, to inform us of 
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sthe wholcfome or noxious properties of every thing we 
» at and drink... . y A ‘Dhstoad one 

 Uncleannefs is alfo highly injurious to the organs of 
_ fenfation. Perhaps the benignity of Nature is not dif 
_ Played in any thing more flrongly than in the warnings 
- the gives of this evil, and in her own endeavours to 
_ Avert it. She has left us fo little to do, that we deferve 
_ Fo pity for the fevereft: punifhment of our neglect. See 
4 how Kindly the has guarded Aa extremiti¢s of the nerves 
fo all 
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all over the body, the interior parts of the nofe, the 

mouth, the ear, the eye, againft external annoyance! 

Obferve with what efforts, entirely independent of our 

will, the ftrives to relieve thofe delicate organs from all 

impurities! The uneafinefs we feel upon fuch occa- 

fions ought to roufe our immediate attention. Shall we 

fuffer dirt to gather upon the fkin, to dull the fenfe of 

feeling, to obftru& the pores, and to drive back into 

the fyftem the noxious particles which Nature endea- 

yours to throw off, when the ufe of a little foap and 

water would prevent every inconvenience? Is it too 

much trouble to wafh the ears; to dip the face with the 

eyes open ina bafon of clean water four or five times 

every morning; to rinfe the nofe and mouth; and to 

keep the tongue clean, not by fcraping it, but by at- 

tending to the ftate of the ftomach, of which the tongue ~ 
is an index? Some people feem to be as much afraid 

of water as if they had: been bitten by a mad dog; and _ 
if they remain obftinate in’ that antipathy, I can only 
- fay, they deferve'a far worfe end than that of fuch un- 
fortunate incurables, to be fuffocated in their own 
‘filth. | | 
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ee 5 CHAP, XLV. | 
’ OF A SCHIRRUS AND CANCER. 


A SCHIRRUS is a hard’ indolent tumour, ufually 
feated in fome of the glands ; as the breafts, the 
arm-pits, @&c. If the tumour becomes large, unequal; 
of a livid, blackifh, or leaden colour, and is attended } 
with violent pain, it gets the name of an occult cancers 
When the fin is-broken, and a /anies or 1chorous mat-— 
ter of an abominable foetid: fmell is difcharged from the | 
fore, it is Called an open or ulcerated cancer. Perfons _ 
after the age of forty-five, particularly, women, and 
thofe who lead an indolent fedentary’ life, are mott ee 
i 46 "i 4 ¢ 
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CAUSES. This difeafe is often owing to fup- 
prefled evacuations; hence it proves fo frequently fatal 
to women of a grofs habit, particularly old maids and 
widows, about the time when the menftrual flux ceafes. 
It may likewife be occafioned by exceffive fear, grief, 
anger, religious melancholy, or any of the depreffing 

- paffions. Hence the unfortunate, the choleric, and thofe 
perfons who devote themfelves to a religious life in 
convents or monatteries, are often afflicted with it. Ie 
may alfo be occafioned by the long-continued ufe of 
food that is too hard of digeftion, or of an acrid na- 
ture; by barrennefs, celibacy, indolence, cold, blows, 
friction, preffure, or the like. Women often fuffer 
from the laft of thefe by means of their ftays, which 

_ Squeeze and comprefs their breaft fo as to occafion 

_ great mifchief. Sometimes the difeafe is owing to an 


hereditary difpofition. 


SYMPTOMS. This diforder feems often very 
 trifing at the beginning. A hard tumour, about the 
_ fize of an hazel-nut, or perhaps fmaller, is generally the 
_ firft fymptom. This will often continue for a long time 
_ without feeming to increafe, or giving the patient great 
 uneafinefs ; bur if the conftitution be hurt, or the tu- 
_ tour irritated by preffure or improper treatment of any. 
_ kind, it begins to extend itfelf towards the neighbour- 
ing parts, by pufhing out a kind of roots or limbs. Ie 
then gets the name of cancer, froma fancied refemblance 
_ between thefe limbs and the claws of a crab. The 
colour of the fkin begins to change, which is firft red, 


ties JtP% 
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~ afterwards purple, then bluifh, livid, and at lalt black. 


The patient complains of heat, with a burning, gnaw- 
ing, fhooting pain. The tumour is very hard, rough, 
8nd unequal, with a protuberance, or rifing, in the mid- 
die ; its fize increafes daily, and the neighbouring veins 
"become thick, knotty, and of a blackith colour. | 
_, The tkin at length gives way, and a thin fharp ichor 
begins to flow, which corrodes the neighbouring parts 
‘tilit farms a large unfGightly ulcer. More occult can- 
‘Gers arife, and communicate with the neighbouring 
lands. The pain and {tench become intolerable ; the 
“Appetite fails; the ftrength is exhaufted by a continual 
H {3 hectic. 
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hetic fever; at laft, a violent hemorrhage, or difcharge 
of blood, from fome part of the body, with faintings or 
convulfion fits, generally put an end to the miferable pa- 
tient’s life. 

REGIMEN. The diet ought to be light, but 
nourifhing. All {trong liquors, and high-feafoned or 
falted provifions, are to be avoided. The patient may 
take as much exercife as he can eaftly bear; and 
fhould ufe every method to divert thought, and amufe 
his fancy. All kinds of external injury are, carefully to 
be guarded againft, particularly of the affected part, 
which ought to be defended from all preffure, and even 
from the external air, by covering it with fur or foft 
flannel, PS St. 40 gh 12 

MEDICINE,— This is onevof thofe difeafes for, 
which no certain remedy is yet known. Its progrefs, 
however, may fometimes be retarded, and fome of its: 
thot difagrecable fymptoms mitigated, by proper ap-~ 
plications. One misfortune attending the difeafe 1s, that 
the unhappy patient often conceals 1t too long. ‘Were 
proper means ufed in due time, a cancer might 
often be prevented; but after the diforder has arrived: 
at a certain height, it generally fets all medicine ati 
defiance. PR AD of me : 

When a fchirrus tumour is firt difcovered, the patient 
ought to obferve a proper regimen, and to take twice. 
or thrice aeweek a dofe of the common purging mers 
curial pill. Some blood may alfo be let, and the part. 
affected may be gently rubbed twice a-day, with a little: 

-of the mercurial ointment, and kept warm with fur or ~ 
flannel. The food muft be light, and an Englifh pint’ — 
of the decoétion of woods or farfaparills may be drank — 
daily. I have fometimes difcufled hard tumours, which” 
had the, appearance of beginning cancers, by a courfe of 
this kind. LON SF 7a a dieta et 4 
~ Should the tumour, however, not yield to this treat 
ment, but, on the contrary, become larger and harder, 
it will be proper to. extirpate It, either by the knife or: 
‘cauflic. Indecd, whenever this can be done With fafety, 
the fooner it is done the better. It can an{wer no pur=) 
pofe to extirpate.a cancer after the conftitution is ruined, 
Cit. [2 , or. 
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er the whole mafs of -humours corrupted. by it, 
This, however, is the common way, which makes the 
operation fo feldom fueceed. Few people will fubmit to 
the extirpation till death ftares them in the face’; where- 
as, if it were done early, the patient’s s life would not be 
endangered by the operation, and it would generally 
prove a radical cure. 

When the cancer is fo fituated that it cannot be cut off, 
or if the patient will not fubmit to the operation, fuch 
medicines as will mitigate or relieve the moft urgent 
fymptoms fhay be ufed. Dr. Home fays, that half a 
grain of the corrofive fublimate of mercury, diffolved in 
_ 4 proper quantity of brandy, and taken night and morn- 

ing, will often be of fervice in cancers of the face and. 
nofe. He likewife recommends an infufion of the Sola- 
_ num, or night-fhade, in cancers of the breafts. 
But the medicine moft in repute at prefent for this 
- difeafeis hemlock. Dr. Stock, phyfician at Vienna, has 
of late recommended the extract of this plant as very. 
_ efficacious in cancers of every kind. ‘The Doctor fays, 
he has given fome hundred weights of it. without ever 
Es hurting any body, and often with manifeft advantage, 
He advifes the patient, however, to begin with very 
_ fmall dofes, as two or three grains, and to increafe the 
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there to reft without further increafe, From two or three 
| grains at firft, the Doctor fays he has increafed the dofe 
__. to two, three, or four drachms a-day, and finds that fuch 
_ dofes may b¢ continued for feveral weeks without ay 
ye bad confequences. 
* The regimen which the Do€tor recommends iirtnes 
the ule of the medicine, is to avoid farinaceous fub- 
) -flances not fermented, and too acrid aromatics. He 
~ fays, good wine will not be hurtful to thofe who are ac- 
~ cuftomed to it, nor a moderate ufe of acids 5. and adds, 
that the patient thould live in a pure free air, and keep 
_ his mind as quiet and cheerful as poffible. 
8 The Doétor does not pretend to fix the time in which 
a Cancer may be refolved by the ufe of hemlock, but fays 
n at has given it for above two years in large doles without 
) 3Py, apparent benefit; neverthelefs the patient'has been 
' oF 4 yf fie cured 
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cured by perfifting in the ufe of it for half a year longer. 
This is at leaft encouragement to give it a fair trial 
Though we are far from thinking the hemlock merits thofe 
extravagant encomiums which the Doctor has beftowed 
vpon it, yet, in a difeafe which has fo long baffled the 
boafted powers of medicine, we think it ought always to 
be tried, 

The powder of hemlock is by fome preferred to the 
extract, They are both made of the frefh leaves, and 
may be ufed nearly in the fame manner. Dr. Nicholfon 
of Berwick fays, he gradually increafed the dofe of the 
powder from a few grains to half a drachm, and gave 
near four drachms of it in the day with remarkably good 
effects. The hemlock may alfo be ufed externally either 
as a poultice or fomentation. The fore may likewife be 


kept clean by injecting daily a ftrong decoction of the 


tops and leaves into it. 


Few things contribute more to the healing of foul for- ~ 


did uleers of any kind than keeping them thoroughly 
elean. This ought never to be neglected. The belt 
application for this purpofe feems to be the carrot-poule 


tice. The root of the common carrot may be grated, 


and moiftened with as much water as will bring it to the 


Confiftence of a poultice or cataplafm. This muft be ap- _ 
plied to the fore, and renewed twice a-day. It generally _ 


cleans the fore, cafes the pain, and takes away the dif- 


acreeable fmell, which are objects of no {mall importance _ 


in fuch a dreadful diforder *. 


Wort, or an infufion of malt, has been recommended ©. 


not only asa proper drink, but as a powerful medicine ~ 
in this difeafe. It muft be frequently made frefh, and — 
the patient may take it at pleafure. Two, three, or even » 


four Englith pints of ic may be drank every day for a cons 
fiderable time. No benefit can be expected from any 


nedicine in this difeafe, unlefs it be perfiftedin for along _ 
time. Itis of too obftinate a nature to be foon removed; 


and, when.it admits of a cure at all, ic muft be brought 


at 
-> 


about by inducing an almoft total change of the habit, — 
which muft always be a work of time. Setons or iffues 
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in the neighbourhood of the cancer have fometimes good 
effects *, 

When all other medicines fail, recourfe muft be had 
to opium, as a kind of folace. ‘This will not indeed 
eure the difeafe, but it will eafe the patient’s agony, and 
render life more tolerable while it continues. 

To avoid this dreadfui diforder, people ought to ufe 
wholefome food; to take fufficient exercife in the open 

air; to be as eafy and cheerful as poffible’; and carefully 
to guard againtft all blows, bruifes, and every kind of 
_ preffure upon the breafts, or other glandular parts +. | 
__ In the Jong catalogue of human afflictions there is 
fearcely one to be more dreaded than the cancer. It ig 
ho lefs painful than loathfome : it kills by inches; is fel- 
_dom cured except by the knife; and even that does not 
always fucceed. JI have frequently feen fmall tumors in 
the breaft, which might perhaps have ended in cancers, 
Yield to the camphorated mercurial ointment, applied 
twice a-day ; butafter the fchirrus had broke and be. 
come a cancer, I do not remember having ever {een it 
cured; nor do believe that the whole materia medica 
“tan afford a remedy for it. | SESH . 
_ Yet there are plenty of people in London who cure 
tancers; and no one, who has a fufficient fhare of faith, 
re be at a lofs for a cancer-doétor. One may fee even | 


| 


-* Inacancer which had fet all medicines, and even furgery, . 


r 


Powder, When the patient began thiscourfe, her death was daily exe 
‘Petied. She continued it for abuve two years, with manifeit advan- 
“age ; but being told by an eminent furgeon, that the bark would not 
“dre acancer, and that the fores ought not to be wathed, fhe difconti+ — 
Aled the praétice,and died in a few weeks. This courfe was not ex- 
petted to cure the cancer, but to prolong the patient’s life, which it 
ently did almoft to a miracle. cer Be, 
As hemlock is the principal medicine recommended in this _ 
shedle, we would have given fome directions for the gathering and © 
Preparing of that plant; but as its different preparations are now 
Kept in the fhops, we think it much fafer for people to get them 
Bere, with proper direions for ufing them. 
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the fronts of houfes infcribed with. the words, ‘§ Cancers 
cured bere,’ io large characters. I lately had a patient, 
who once fancied that her breaft was a little cancerous, 
and, under that impreffion, was kept for two years in the 
hands of a female cancer-curer, though the lady in reality 
had not the leaft fymptom of cancer about her. 

But credulity is a difeafe of the mind ftill more incu- 
rable than cancers. I had occafion, a few years ago, to 
make feveral vifits at the houfe of one of the richeft mers 
chants in London, whofe fitter was afflicted at the time 
with a cancer; and though fhe lived in the fame houfe, 
T was never defired to look at her. Blind credulity pre- 
vailed over reafon. Her cure was entrufted to an Ame- 
rican quack, who knew juft as much as my lady’s lapdog, 
of the nature and proper treatment of cancers. He only, 
helped to kill her, which the difeafe might ultimately: 
have done: yet furely fhe ought to have had better 
advice. | | | 
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FVERY perfon ought, in fome meafure, to be acquaint~ 
ed with the nature and cure of poifons. They are gene- 
rally taken unawares, and their effects are often fo fudden 
and violent, as not to admit of delay, or allow time to 
procure the affiftance of phyficians. Happily, indeed, no 
ereat degree of medical knowledge is here neceflary 5 
the remedies for moft poifons being generally at hand, 
or eafily obtained, and nothing but common prudence. 
needful in the application of them. _ gh eet 

The vulgar notion that every poifon is cured by fome 
counter-poifon, as a fpecific, has done much hurt. Peo. 
ple believe they can do nothing for the patient, unlefs 
they know the particular antidote to that kind of poifori 
whieh he has taken. Whereas the cure of all_poifons 
taken into the flomach, without exception, pa 
chiefly on difcharging them as {oon as poffible. me re 
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There is no cafe wherein the indications of cure are 
more obvious. Poifon is feldom long in the ftomach 
before it occafions ficknefs, with an inclination to vomit.: 
This fhews plainly what ought to be done. Indeed, com-* 

mon fenfe dictates to every one, that, if any thing has 
been taken into the ftomach which endangers life, it 
“ought immediately to be difcharged. Were this daly 
é regarded, the danger arifing from poifons might gene- 
“fally be avoided, The method of prevention is obvious, 
‘and the means are in the hands of every one. 

“© We fhall not take up the reader’s time with a detail 
: of the ridiculous notions which have prevailed among 
“ignorant people in different ages with regard to poifons 3 
neither fhall we mention the boatted antidotes, which 
have been recommended either for preventing or obvi- 


* 


ating their effects ; but fhall content ourfelves with point- 


ing out the poifons moft common in this country, and 
“the means of avoiding their dangerous confequences. ° 
 Poifons either belong to the mineral, the vegetable, or 
the animal kingdom. 7 ag, 
_— Mineral poifons are commonly of an acrid or corro- 
five quality ; as arfenic, cobalt, the corrofive fublimate 
of mercury, &c. ro 
_ Thofe of the vegetable kind are generally of a narcotic 
‘or ftupefactive quality ; as poppy, hemlock, henbane, 
berries of the deadly night-fhade, &c. J 
_ Poifonous animals communicate their infection either. 
bythe bite or fling. This poifon is very different from 
‘the former, and only produces its effects when received 
into the body by a wound, fers 
’ MINERAL POISONS. Arfenicis the moft. 
common of this clafs; and, as the whole of them are’ 
pretty Gmilar both in their effets and method of cure, 
What is faid with refpect to it will be applicable to every. 
' Other {pecies of corrofive poifon. , : | 
_ When a perfon has taken arfenic, he foon perceives a 
Burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in his ftomach 
and bowels, with an intolerable thirtt, and an inclination, 
to vomit. The tongue and throat‘feel rough and dry 5) 
and, if proper means be not foon adminiftered, the patient 
#8 feized with great anxiety, hiccuping, faintings, and. 
i ee | coldnefs 
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coldnefs of the extremities. Tothefe fucceed black yoe 
mits, foetid fools, with a mortification of the fiomach 
and inteftines, which are the immediate forerunners of 
death. 

On the firft appearance of thefe fymptoms the patient 
fhould drink large quantities of new milk and falad-oil till 
he vomits; or he may drink warm water mixed with oil. 
Fat broths are likewife proper, provided they can be got 
teady in time. Where no oil is to be had, frefh butter may 
be melted and mixed with the milk or water. Thefe things 
are to bedrank as long as the inclination to vomit continues 
Some have drank eight or ten Eaglifh quarts before the 
vomiting ceafed ; and it is never fafe to leave off drink- 
ing while one particle of the poifon remains in the {to- 
mach, | | 

Thefe oily or fat fubftances not only provoke vomit-. 
ing, but likewife blunt the acrimony of the poifon, and 
prevent its wounding the bowels ; but if they fhould not 
make the perfon vomit, half a drachm or two {cruples of 
the powder of ipecacuanha mutt be given, or a few {poon- 
fuls of the oxymel or vinegar of fquills may be mixed with 
the water which he drinks. Vomiting may likewife be 
excited by tickling the infide of the throat with a feather, 
Should thefe methods however fail, half a drachm of 
white vitriol, or five or fix grains of emetic tartar, muft 
be adminiftered. =e 

If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and 
there is reafon to fear that the poifon has got down to the 
inteftines, clyfters of milk and oil moft be very fre- 
quently thrown up; and the patient muft drink emollient 
decoétions of barley, oatmeal, marfhmallows, and fuch 
like. He muft likewife take an infufion of fenna and 
manna, a folution of Glauber’s falts, or fome other pur- 
gative. | $ 

After the poifon has been evacuated, the patient ought, 
for fome time, to live upon fuch things as are of a healing 
and cooling quality ; to abflain from flefh and all {trong 
liquors, and to live upon milk, broth, gruel, light pud> 
dings, and other fpeon meats of ealy digeftion, His 
drink fhould be barley-water, linfeed tea, or infufions of 
any-of the mild mucilaginous vegetables, te 
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VEGETABLE POISONS, befides heat and pain of 
) the ftomach, commonly occafion fome degree of giddi- 
»nefs, and often a kind of ftupidity or folly. Perfons who 
» have taken thefe poifons muft be treated in the fame 
pmanner as forthe mineral or corrofive. 
__ Though the vegetable poifons, when allowed to remain 
ein the ftomach, often praye fatal; yet the danger is géne- 
erally Over as foon as they are difcharged. Not being of . 
fach a cauftic or corrofive’ nature, they are lefs apt to 
swound or inflame the bowels, than mineral fubftances : 
no time, however, ought to be loft in having them dif- 
hareed. | : 
Opium, being frequently taken by miftake, merits — 
particular attention. It is ufed as a medicine both in a 
folid and guid form, which latter commonly goes by - 
the name cf laudanum, It is, indeed, a valuable medicine 
when taken in proper quantity; but, as an over-dofe 
proves a {trong poifon, we fhall point out its common 
Ieects, together with the method of cure. 
_ An over-dofe of opium generally occafions ereat drow. — 
inefs, with ftupor and other apoplectic [ymptoms. Somes 
times the perfon has fo great an incliaation to fleep, that 
almoft impoflible to keep him awake, Every, men 
mod mult, however, be tried for this purpofe. He fhould. . 
Bétofled, fhaked,°and moved abour. Sharp blifterings 
platters fhould be applied to his legs or arms, and ftimu- 
Ng medicines, as {alts of hartfhorn, &c. held under his 
fofe. It willalfo be proper to let blood. At the fame 
me every method mult be taken.to make him dif- 
large the poifon. . This may be done in the manner dis 
ected above, viz, by the ule of ftrong vomits, drinking 
uenty of warm water, with oil, &c. sR 
_ Mead, befides vomits, in this cafe, recommends acid : 
Medicines with lixivial falts. He fays, that he has often _ 
fen falt of wormwood mixed with juice of lemon in — 
peated dofes with great fucceis. Ye, Aioe, So 
ithe body fhould remain weak and languid after the _ 
Hon has been difcharged, noyrifhing diet and cordials — 
bbe proper; bot when there is realon to fear thatthe 
Mach or bowels are inflamed, the greatett circum{pecs 
Mis neceflary both with regard to food and medicine 
- 9 x a ? 
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» We fhall begin with the bite of a mad dog, as it is 
both the moft common and dangerous animal-poifon in 
this country. : 

_ ‘The creatures naturally liable to contract this difeafée 
are, as far as we yet know, all of the dog-kind, wz. foxess 
dogs, and wolves. Hence ir is called the radies caninds 
or dog madnets. Of the laft we have none in this ifland; 
ahd it fo feldom happens that any perfon is bit by the firfts 
that they fcarce deferve to be taken notice of. If fucha 
thing dhould happen, the method of treatment 1s precife- 
ly the fame as for the bite of a mad dog. 

© The fymptoms of:madnefs in a dog aré as follow: At 
firft he looks dull, fhews an averfion to- food and com- 
pany: he does not bark as ufual, but feems to murmur 
is peevifh, and apt to bite ftrangers: his ears and tai 
droop more than ufual, and he appears drowfy : after. 
wards he begins to loll out his tongue, and froth at the 
mouth, his eye feeming heavy and watery : he now, if no 
confined, takes of, runs panting along with a kind 
dejected air, and endeavours to bite every one he meets 
Other dogs.are faid to Ay from him. Some think thi 
a certain fign of madnefs, fuppofing that they know hin 
by the fmeil; but it is not to be depended. on. If h 
efcapes being killed, he feldom runs above two-or thre 


been bit by a dog which they believed to be mad; Di 
as he had been killed on the {pots it was impoffible | 
‘efcertain the fact. This fhould induce us, inftead 
killing a dog the Moment he ae bit any perfon, LO 
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all in our power to keep him alive, at leaft till we can be 
(Certaia whether he be mad or not. 

Many circumftances may contribute to make people 
“imagine a dog: mad. He lofes his mafter, runs about in 
-queit-ofhim, 1s fet upon by other:dogs, and perhaps by 

_ men. *Thecreature, thus frightened, beat and abufed, 
‘Jooks wild, and lollsout his tongue as he: runs along. 
‘Immediately.a crowd:is after: him; while she,» finding 
- himfelf clofely purfued, and teking every one he meets 
‘for an enemy, naturally attempts to bite: him in {elf 
defence. He foon gets: knocked. on the head, and it 
»pailes currently that he was mad, as it is then impoffible 
‘tO prove the contrary. tn ben a3 
This being the true hiftory.of, by far, the greater part 
of thofe dogs which pafs for mad} is it any wonder that 
-numberlefs whimfical medicines have been extolled for 
- spreventing the effcéts of their bite? This readily ac- 
counts for the great variety of infallible remedies for the 
~ «bite of a: mad dog, which are to be met with in almott 
_ tevery family... Though not one in a thoufand has any 
claim to merit, yet they are all fupported by numberlefs 
- ¢vouchers, No woader that imaginary difeafes fhould be 
cured by imaginary remedies. In this way, credulous 
" people firft impofe upon: themfelves; and then deceive 
' others. The fame medicine which was fuppofed to 
"prevent the effects of the bite, when the dog was not 
~ mad, is recommended to a perfon who has had the misfor- 
‘tune to be bit by a dog that was really mad. He takes 
© it, trufts toit, and is undone. Bes tig as 
To thefe miftakes we mu impute the frequent ill 
~ fuccefs of the medicines ufed for preventing the effects 
fof the'bice of a mad dog. It is not owing fo much to a - 
defect in medicine, as to wrong applications. | am per- 
~ tuaded, if proper medicines were adminiftered imme- 
diately after the bite is received, and continued fora fufs 
‘ficient length of time, we fhould not lofe one in a thou- 
" fand of thofe who have the misfortune to be bit by a 
smaddog. pay | tines | 
This poifon is generally communicated by a wound, 
which neverthelefs heals as foon asa common wound: 
~butafterwards it begins to feel painful, and as the pain 
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fpreads towards the neighbouring parts, the perfon be- 
comes. heavy and_Jliftlefs, His fleep is unquiet with 
frichtful dreams; he fighs, looks dull, and loves folitude. 
Thefe are the forerunners, or rather the firft fymptoms, of 
that dreadful difeafe occafioned by the bite of a mad dog, 
But as we do:not propofe ta treat fully on the difeafe 
itfelf, but to point out the method of preventing it, we 
fhall not take up time in fhewing its progrefs from the 
firft invafion to its commonly fatal end. 

The common notion, that this poifon may lie in the 
body for many years, and afterwards prove fatal, 1s both 
hurtful and ridiculous. It.muft render foch perfons as 
have had the misfortune to be bit very unhappy, and can 
have no good effects. If the perfon takes proper medi- 
cines for forty days after the time of his. being bit, and 
feels no fymptoms of the difeafe, there is reafon to be- 
lieve him out of danger. Some have indeed gone mad 
twelve months after being bit, but feldom later. " 

~The medicines recommended for preventing the effects 


‘of the bite ofa mad dog, are chiefly fuch as promote the 


different fecrerions, and antifpa{modics. ‘ 

' Dr. Mead recommends.a preventive medicine, which: 
he fays he never knew fail, though in the fpace of thirty, 
years he had ufedita thoufand times. =* 5) 8 

The Doétor’s prefcriptien is as follows: iM 

«© Take afh-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, dried, 
and powdered, halfan/ounce ; of black pepper powdered, 
a quarter of an ounce. Mix thefe well together, and, 
divide the powder into four dofes; one of which muft be, 
taken every morning fafting, for foer mornings fuccei- 
fively, in half an Enghifh pint of cow’s milk warm, 4 
_ <¢ After thefe four dofes are taken, the patient mult igo — 
into the cold bath, or a cold fpring or river, every Moraes 
ing fafting, for a month; he mult be dipped all over, 
buc not ftay in (with his head above water) longer than ». 
half a minute, if the water be very cold, , After this hes 
muft go in three times a-week for a fortnight longer. 


© Phe perfon muft-be bled=before-he- begins toufe the~ 


medicine *. _ . ; were ret Ts 


" # "Though wergive this:preftription'om: the credit of DrMeady® 
yet we would not advife any perlon, who has realon aes 
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We fhall next mention the famous Eaft-India fpecific, 
as it is called. This medicine is compofed of cinnabar 
and mufk. It is efteemed a great ant'{pafmodic; and, 
‘by many, extolled as an infallible remedy for preventing 
the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 

* Take native and factitious cinnabar, of each twenty« 
four grains, mufk fixteen grains. Let thefe be made 
intoa fine powder, and taken in a glafs of arrack of 
brandy.” 

This fingle dofe is faid to fecure the perfon for thirty 
days, at the end of which it muft be repeated; but if he 
has any fymptoms of the difeafe, ic mutt be repeated in. 
three hours. | HN 

The following is likewife reckoned a good antifpaf. 
-Modic medicine : 

_. © Take of Virginian fnake-root in powder half a 
drachm, gum afafcetida twelve grains, gum camphire 
feven grains; make thefe into a bolus with a little fyrup 
of faffron.” 3 

Camphire may alfo be given in the following manner} 

_ “ Yake purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian fnake- 

foot in powder two drachms, camphire one drachm ; 

fub them together in a’ mortar, and divide the whole 
into ten dofes.” Cae 

__ Mercury is likewife recommended as of great efficacy, 

_ both in the prevention and cure of this kind of madnels, 

_ When ufed as a preventive, it will be fufficient to rub 

_ daily a drachm of the ointment into the parts about the 


taken freely, either in the patient’s food or drink. 

_ Thefe are the principal medicines recommended for 
: Preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog, We 
' Would not, however, advife people to truft to any one of 
(them ; but from a proper combination of their diff-rent 
| Powers, there is the greatelt reafon co hope for fuccels, 


_ wound, 
r Vinegar is likewife of confiderable fervice, and fhould ‘ 


rth he has been bit by a dog which was really mad, to truftto | 
E alone. Mead was an able phylician ; but he feems to have been 

‘o fren Philofopher, and was fometimes the dupe of his own 
; ty. : i é 4 : 
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The great error in the ufe. of ‘thefe’ medicines lies in 
not taking them for a: fufficient length of time. They 
are-ufed more like charms, than medicines intended to 
produce any change in the body. ‘To this, and not to 
the infufficiency of the medicines, we mut impute their 
frequent want of fuccefs. 

Dr. Mead fays, that the virtue of bis medicine confifts 
in promoting urine. But how a poifon fhould be ex- 
pelled by urine, with only three or four dofes of any 
medicine, however powerful, it 1s not eafy to conceive. 
More time is ‘certainly necefiary, even though the medi- 
cine were more powerful than that which the Door 
prefcribes. Hatl 

The Eaft-India fpecifie is ftill more exceptionable on 
this account. | 4541 

As thefe and moft other medicines, taken finely, have 
frequently been found to fail; we fhall recommend the — 
following courfe : Dee ES 

If a perfon be bitin a fiefhy part, where there is no 
hazard of hurting any large blood-veffel, the parts adjacent 
to the wound may be cut away. But if this be not done 
foon after the bite has been received, it will be better to 
omit if. 7 : Hidoae, 

The wound may be drefled with falt and water, or a 
pickle made of vinegar and falt, and afterwards dreffed 
- gwice a-day with yellow bafilicon mixed with red preci- 
-pitate of mercury. | 5 Vaveeblgews SNS 
The: patient fhould begin to ufe either ‘Dr. Mead’s 
medicine, or fome of the others mentioned above: Ifhe 
takes Mead’s medicine, he may uf it,as the Dottor direéts, 
for four days fuccefively. Let him then omit it for two 
cr three days, and again repeat the fame number of dofes— 
warbe Gib Ysid DO drisq Bk Ose: ROMANS: aot 
-s<During this courfe, he muft rub into the parts about 
the wound, daily, one draéhm of the metcurial ointment.. 
Vhis may ibe done for tenor twelve days at leaftiics 20@q 
_. .When this courfe is oVer, he may take a purge or 
“two, and wait a few days till thee fect of the mercury be 
gone oft». He mutt then begin to’ ufe-the-cold bath, into 
owhiehche may ‘go everyomorning for five ‘or fix weeks, 
“afvhe thould feel cold and chilly for a long time after 
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coming out of the cold bath, it will be better to uf a 
tepid one, or to have the water a little warmed, 

In the mean time, we would advife him ‘not to’ Jeave 
off all internal medicines, but to take either one of the 
bolufes of fhake-root, afafcetida, and camphire ; or one 
of the powders of nitre, camphire, and fnake-root; twice 
a-day. © Thefe may be ufed the whole time hé is bath- 
ing. | | 

“During the ufe of the mercurial ointment, the patient 
muft keep within doors, and take nothing cold. 

A proper regimen mutt be obferved throughout: the 
whole courfe. “The patient fhould abftain from flefh, . 
and all falted and high-feafoned provifions, He muft 
avoid ftrong liquors, and live moftly upon a Jight and 
rather fpare diet, His mind fhould be kept as eafy and 
cheerful as poffible, and all exceffive heat and violent 
paffions avoided with the utmott care, 

I have never feen this courfe of medicine, with proper 

_ Fegimen, fail to prevent the hydrophobia; and cannot 

_ help again obferving, that the want of faccefs mutt gene- 
_ Wally be owing either to the application of improper me- 

_ dicines, or not ufing proper ones for a fufficient length 
of time. y 

«© Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that pro- 

~ ‘mifes.a fudden or miraculous cure, B y trufting to thefe 

_ they often lofe their lives, when a regular courfe of me- 
_ dicine would have rendered them abfolutely fafe, This 

_ holds remarkably in the prefent cafe,. Numbers:of peo- 

_ ople, for example, believe, if they or their cattle. were once ~ 
_ slipped in the’ fea, itis fufficient ; as if the falt water were 
| (a charm againft the effects of the bite. This, and fuch like 
_ whims, bave proved fatal to manyesbric veh $3143 44 

__ Itis acommon notion, ifa perfon be bit by adog which 
_ ‘isnot mad, that, if he fhould go mad afterwards, the per- _ 
fon would be affected with the diforder at the fame time ; 
_ but this:notion is.too ridiculous. to deferve a ferious con- 
i fideration, Itis agood rule, however, to avoid dogs as 
uch as poffible, as the difeafe is often upon them for 


ne ume before. its. violent fymptoms appear, » The 
_ dydrophobia has been -occafioned» by» the bite: of a dog 
cule WHIT ado! Gee UM bIVOA? owhich 
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which fhewed no other fymptoms of the difeafe, but lift. 
leffhefs and a fullen difpofition. 

Though we do not mean to treat-fully of the cure of 
the hydrophobi@, yet we are far from reckoning it incu- 
rable. "The notion that this difeafe could not be cured, 
has been produétive of the moft horrid confequences, It 
was ufual either to abandon the unhappy perfons, as foon 
as they were feized with the difeafe, to their fate, to bleed 
them to death, or to fuffocate them between mattraffes 
or feather-beds, &c. This conduct certainly deferved 
the fevereft punifhment! We hope, for the honour of 
human nature, it will never agzin be heard oft 

I have never had an opportunity of treating this dif- 
eafe, and therefore can fay nothing of it from my own 
experience; but the learned Dr. Tiffot fays, it may be 
cured in the following manner: i tae 
_1. The patient muft be bled toa confiderable quan- 
tity ; and this may be repeated twice, or thrice, or even 
a fourth time, if circumftances require it. 
9, The patient fhould be put, if poffible, into a warm 
bath ; and this fhould be ufed twice a-day. ie cage 

3. He thould every day receive two, or even three 
emollient clyfters. grt Fa este Bars il 

“4. The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, fhould be 
- rubbed with the mercurial ointment twice a-day, 
“te, ‘The whole limb which contains the wound fhould 
be rubbed with oil, and be wrapped’ up ‘in an oily 
flannel. i gb ees fhe Me 
“°6@. Every three hours a dofe of €ob’s powder fhould 
be taken ina cup of the infufion of lime-tree and elder 
flowers. ‘This powder is made by rubbing together 
in a mortar, to.a very fine powder, of native and fac-' 
titious cinnabar, each tventy-four grains ; of mufk, fx- 
teen grains *. ~ aig Tavis Soaah oka sr =e Fe SOE 
. Cae Ormfkirk medicine, as it Js called, feems to me to cons, 

Git chiefly of cinnabar. Though. it is faid to be infallible asa 
preventive, yet 1, would not.advile, any. one.to,teult to italone., Eng. 


deed, itis ordered to be.takenin.a.manner which gives it mokq 


the appearance.of a charm than of 2 medicine, . Surelys if a mse 
dicine. is to, produce any cheng sae Ah, POT 28 mult be taken fom, 
fome confiderable time,.and int elemtygquantitys ©) 5 in oy fe 


rapes 
: ‘ « 
5 \ > 6a pulfeis 
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7. The following bolus is to be given every night, 
and to be repeated in the morning, if the patient be not 
éafy, wafhing down with the infufion mentioned above: 
Take one drachm_ of Virginian fnake-root in powder; 
of camphire and afafcetida, ten grains each; of opium, 
One grain; and with a fufficient quantity of conferve, or 
rob of elder, make a bolus. 

8. If there be a great naufea at the ftomach, with a 
bitterne{s in the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of ipe- 
cacuanha, in powder, may be taken for a vomit, 

g. The patient’s food, if he takes any, matt be light ; 
as panado, foups made of farinaceous or mealy vege- 
tables, &c. ; ; . 
_ 10. If the patient fhould long continue weak, and {ub- 
ject to terrors, he may take half a drachm of the Peru- 
vian bark thrice a-day, 


- The next poifonous animal which we fhall mention is 
the VIPER. The greafe of this animal, rubbed into 
the wound, is faid to cure the bite. Though that is all 
the viper-catchers generally do when bit, we fhould not 
think it fufficient for the bite of an enraged viper. It 
would furely be more fafe to have the wound well fuck- 
péd*, and afterwards rubbed with warm falad-oil. A 
prultice, of. bread and. milk, foftened with falad-oil, 
thould likewife be applied to the wound; and the pa- 
tient ought to drink freely of vinegar-whey, Or water- 
3 eye -vinegar in it, to make him fweat. Vinegar 
ts.one of the bet medicines which can be ufed in any 
_ kind of poifon, and ought to be taken very liberally. If 
t the patient be fick, he may rake a vomit. This courfe 


i * The pradice of fucking ont poifons is very ancient ; and in- 
| deed nothing can be more rational. Where the bite cannot be cut 
_ Sut, this is the molt Jikely way for extracting the poifon. ‘here 
_ €an be no danger in hattent this office, as the poifon does no 

_*Matrh, unlefs it be taken into the body by a wound. ‘The perfon’ 
who fucks the wound ougit, however, to wath his mouth frequently 
oo falad-oil, which will fecure him from even the lealt inconves 
“Meéncy. “The Phili in Africa, and the Marfi in Italy, were tamed 
| for curing the bites of poifonous animals, by fucking ‘the wound; 
and we are told, that the Indiaas in’ North America’ prattife the’ 
] at this day. ; . 


& 
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will be fufficient to cure the bite of any of the poifonous 
animals of this country, bi 

With regard to poifonous infeas, as the bee, the wafp, 
the hornet, &c. their flings are’ feldom attended with 
danger, unlefs when a petfon happens’ to be ftung bya 
great number of them at the fame time; in which cafe 
fomething fhould be done to abate the inflammation and 
{welling, Some, for this purpofe, apply honey ; others 
lay pounded parfley to the part.” A mixture of vinegar 
and Venice treacle is likewife recommended; but I haye 
found rubbing the part with warm falad-oil, or frequents 
ly repeated applications of pledgits dipped in laudanum, 
fucceed very well. Indeed,’ when the ftings are fo nu- 
merous as to endanger the patient’s life, which is fome- 
times the cafe, he muft nor only have oily poultices, or 


pledgits moiftened with laudanum applied to the ,part, 


but fhould likewife be bled, and take fome cooling me- 


-dicines, as nitre, or cream of tartar, and fhould drink~ 


plentifully of diluting liquors. 
It is the happinefs of this ifland to have very few 
poifonous animals, and thofe which we have are by no 


means of the moft virulent kind. Nine-tenths of the 


effects attributed to poifon or venom in this country, 
are really other difeafes, and proceed from quite’ dif- 
ferent caufes. Bch ther enag of | 

“We cannot, however, make the fame obfervation with 


tegard to poifonous vegetables. Thefe abound every — 


where, and prove often fatal to the ignorant and unwary, 
"This indeed is chiefly owing to careleffnels. Children 
ought early to be cautioned againft eating any kind of 


fruit, roots, or berries, which they do not know 3 and. 
all poifonous plants to which they can have accefs, ought, 


ry 


difficult a tafk as fome people imagine, 


 Poifonous plants have no doubt their ufe, and they 
ought to be propagated in proper “places ; but,’ as a 


‘prove often deftrudctive to cattle, they fhould be roote¢ 
out of all pafture-grounds, They ought likewife, for 
‘the fafety of the human {pecies, ‘to be deftroyed in the 
"neighbourhood of all towns and villages; which, by 

bye, are the places where they molt commonly a 


‘as far as poffible, to be deftroyed. This would not be fo 
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{ have feen the | poifonous, hemlock, henbane;. wolfsbane, 
and deadly night=fhade, all growing within the, environs 
of a {mall town; where; though feveral perfons, within 
the memory of thofe living in it, had loft their lives by. 
one or other of thefe plants, yet no method, that I could 
hear of, had ever. been taken to:root them out; though 
.» this might be done at a:very trifling expence. : 
Seldom a year pafies, but we have accounts of feveral 
perfons poifoned by» eating .hemlock-roots, inflead of: 
parinips, or fome kinds of fungus which they had ga- 
_ thered for mufhrooms,-. Thefe examples ought.to put ~ 
people upon their guard with refpect to the former, and 
to put the latter entirely.out of ufe.. Mufhrooms may 
be adelicate difh ; but they are a dangerous one, as they 
are generally gathered by perfons who do-not know one: 
kind of fungus from another, and take every thing for a 
mufhroom which has:that appearance. . 
We might here mention many other plants and ani- 
mals of a poifonous nature which are found in foreign 
countries ; but, as our obfervations are chiefly intended 
for this ifland, we fhall pafs thefe over, It may not, 
however, be amifsto obferve, for the benefiz of fuch of 
our countrymen as go to America, that an effectual re- 
_medy is now faid to be found for the bite of the rattle- 
_ fnake.—The prefcription is as follows: Take of the 
' foots of plantain and horehound, in fummer, roots and 
branches together, a fufficient quantity ; bruife them in 
_amortar, and fqueeze out the juice, of which give, as. 
_ foon as poffible, one large fpoonful; if the patient be 
welled, you mutt force it down his throat. This gene-. 
‘rally will cure; but, if he finds no relief‘in an hour - 
-after, you may give another fpoonful, which never fails. : 
_os-lIf the roots are dried, they muft be moiftened with a 
little water, To the wound may be applied a leaf of good 


% 
stobacco moiftened with rum. pa oF | 
+, We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, who fays: 
_) it was the invention of a negro; for the difcovery of 
wWhich he had his freedom purchafed, and a iyinataal 
_ spounds per annum fettled upon him during life, by the . 
General Affembly of Carolina, Ath BR Sa BLY a 
_ >> At is poffible there may be in nature fpecific remedies 
aay ORR Pron 
' . 


ah 
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for_every kindof poifons but. as we have very, little 
faith in any of thofe which have yet: beem pretended.to 
be. difcovered, ,.we fhall beg leave: again, to recommend 
the moft {trict attention to the following rules, viz..Chat 
when. any ;potfonous. fubftance has..been taken into the 
ftomach, it ought, as foon as poffible, to be difcharged 
by vomits, cly{ters, .and purges ;,and, when poifon has 
been. received into the body by. a. wound, that. it be exe 
pelled by medicines, which, promote the different fecre- 
tions, efpecially. thofe of .{weat, urine, and. infenfidle 
perfpiration ;.to which may be joined antifpafmodics, 
or fuch medicines. as take off tenfion and irritation; 
the. chief. of which are opium, : mufk, . camphire;, and 
afafoetida. : | 


“Aik est haste PhiaeE: « Mv 
OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 


‘N the firft edition of this book, the venereal difeafe 
~ was omitted, The reafons, however, which at. thas. 
fime induced me to leave it out, have upon more ma- 
ture confideration vanifhed.,, Bad, coniequences,. jno 
doubt, may arife from ignorant perfons tampering with. 
medicine in this diforder; but the danger from. that, 
quarter feems to be more than balanced by the great, 
and folid advantages which muft arife to the patient. 
from an early knowledge of his cafe, and an attention. 
toa plan of regimen, which, if it does not cure the, 
ifeafe, will be {ure to render it more mild, and Jefs 
hurtful to the conftitution. ana 
Te is peculiarly unfortunat by perions, 
who contraét this difeafe, that it lies under a tort of dil- 
grace. This renders difguife neceffary, and makes the 
patient either conceal his diforder altogether, or apply 
to thofe who promife a fudden and fecret cure; but 
who, im fad, only remove the fymptoms for a ume; 
while they. fix the difeafe deeper in the habit, By this” 


e for the unhappy perfons 


means a Might ™infeétion, which might have been eafily _ 
“S90ltd nit VIJEIIHIS LO as TkC : MUL VIN Pa OVEe hw 
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femoved, is‘often converted into an obftinate, and fomes 
times incurable malady.” ©: es 5 te ee 

Another unfavourable cireumftance attending this dif. 
eafe is;"that it affumes a variety of ‘different fhapes, and 
may with more propriety becalled an aif-mblage of dif 
eafes; than a fingle one. No two difeafes can ‘require 
amore different method of treatment than this does in 
nts different ftages, “Hence the folly and danger of trult= 
ing to any particular noftrum for the cure of it. Such 
noftrums are, however, generally adminitteted’ in_the 
fame manner to all who apply ‘for thém, without the leaft 
fegard to the ftate ‘of the difeafe, the conititition of the 
patient, the degree of infection, anda thoufand other cir~ 
cumftances of the utmoft importance. mee tty 

Though the venereal difeafe is generally the fruit. of 

_ unlawful embraces;-yer it may~be communicated to the 
 ipnocent as well as the guileys Infants, nurfes, mid- 
wives, and married women whofe hufbands lead diffo~- 
lute lives, are often affeCted with it, and frequently Jofe 
their lives by not being aware of their danger in due 
time, The unhappy condition of fuch perfons will cere 
tainly plead our excufe, if any excufe be neceflary, for 
endeavouring to: point out the fymptoms and cure of this 


‘Many other ‘circumfances GF a fimilar nacure ;all of 
MIO 10 } “7 4 : f ; SOD OW 
which, ‘thovgh they right tend to ¢ der, yet 
(could afford him lite of no ufeful knowledge, 


oki 
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nee virulent Gonosrhceg is an involuntary difcharge.of. 
inke lous. mucus from the parts of generation in either 
a fex, 
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fex. It generally makes its appeatance within eight or 
ten days after the infection has been received; fome~ 
times indeed it appears in two-or three days, and at other 
times not before the end ‘of four or five weeks. . Pres 
vious to the difcharge, the patient feels anitching, with 
a {mall degree of pain in the genitals. © Afterwards a 
thin glary matter begins to diftil from the urinary paf- 
fage, which ftains the linen, and occafions a fmall de= 
eree of titillation, particularly at the time of making 
water; this, gradually increafing, arifes at length to a 
degree of heat and pain, which are chiefly perceived 
about the extremity of the urinary paflage, where a flight 
degree of tednefs and inflammation likewife begins to 
appear. ; 

As the diforder advances, the pain, heatof urine, and ~ 
running, increafe, while frefh fymptoms daily enfue. In 
men, the erections become painful and involuntary, and 
aré more frequent and lafting than when natural. This. 
fymptom is moft troublefome when the patient is warm 
in bed» The pain which was at firft only perceived to- 
wards the extremity, now begins to reach all up ‘the 
urinary paflage, and is moft intenfe juft after the patient 
has done making water. The running gradually recedes 
from the colour of feed, grows yellow, and at length puts 
on the appearance of mucus. 1 ¥ilsiosges 255 
When the diforder has arrived at its height, all the 
fymptoms are more intenfe ; the heat of urine is fo great, 
that the patient dreads the making water; and though he 
feels a conflant inclination this way, yet it is rendered 
“with the greateft difficulty, and often only by drops: othe 
involuntary erections now become extremely painful and — 
frequent ;. there is alfo a pain, heat, and fenfe of “ful-— 
nefs about the feat, -and the running is’ plentiful:and 
fharp, of a brown, greenifh, and fometimeso.f a bloody 
colour. . TOS 

"By a proper treatment, the violence of the: fymptoms 
‘gradually abates 5 the heat of urine goes off; the invo- 
juntary and painful ere@tions, and the heatiand pain about 
the feats become ‘eafier; the running “alfo oradually 
‘decreafes, grows whiter and thicker, till at laft it entine= 

“ly difappears. By 
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By attending to thefe fymptoms, the, gonorrhcea may 
be generally diftinguifhed from any other difeafe.. There 
are, however, fome-few diforders for which it may be 
miftaken, as an ulcer.in the kidnies or bladder, the fuor 
albus, or whites, in. women, &c. But in the former of 
thefe; the matter comes away only with the urine, or 
when the fphincter of the bladder is open; whereas in a 
gonofrheea the difcharge .is conftant.. The latter is 
more difficult to diftinguifh, and mult be known chiefly 
from its effects; as. pain, communicating the infec- 
tion, &c. 

REGIMEN.—~When a perfon has reafon.to fuf- 
pect that he has caught the venereal infection, he ought 
moft {trictly to obferve a cooling regimen, to avoid every 
thing of a heating nature, as wines, {pirituous liquors, 
rich .fauces, fpices, falted, high-feafoned and fmoke- 
dried provifions, &c. as alfo ail aromatic and ftimulat- 
ing vegetables, as. onions, garlic, fhalot,. nutmeg, mu{- 

tard, cinnamon, mace, ginger, and fuch-like. His food 
ought chiefly to confift of mild vegetables, milk, broths, 
light puddings, panado, gruels, &c. . His drink may. be 
barley-water, milk and water, decoctions of marfh-mal- 
_ dows and liquorice, linfeed-tea, or clear whey... Of thefe 
he ought to drink plentifully. Violent exercife of all 
_ kinds, efpecially riding on horfeback, and venereal plea- 
dures, are to be avoided. The patient muft’beware of 
cold, and when the inflammation is violent, he ought to 
keep his bed. -. : 
boMEDICINE. 


A‘ virulent: gonorrhoea, canno 
‘always be cured fpeedily and effectually atthe fame 
Mime.’ The! patient ought, therefore, not to expect, 
mor the phyfician to promife it. Ic will’ often con- 
‘tinue for, two or three weeks, and .fometimes. for 
five or fix, even where the treatment has. been. very 
_ Proper. : Pilih 2 ie. 


“) Sometimes, indeed, a flight infeflion may be carried 
Off ina few days, by bathing the, parts in. warm milk 
and water, and inje€ting frequently up the urethra a 
“Title {weet oil or linfeed-tea about the warmth of new 
~mulk, | Should thefe not*{ucceed, in carrying off the - 
a _.. infe@tion, 
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infe€tion, they will’ at léaft have 4 tendency to leffen 
Its virulence. 
To effect @ cure, however, aftringent injeCions wilf 
generally be found neceffary. Thefe may be various 
ways prepared, bot I think thofé made with the white 
vitriohare both moft fafe and efficacious. They can be 
made ftron er Or weaker as circumftances may require ; 
but itis beft to begin with the more gentle, and increafe 
their power if neceffary. I generally order a drachm of 
white’ vitriol to be diffolvéd in eight or niné ounces of 
common or rofe water, and an ordinary fyringe full of 
it to be thrown up three or four times a-day. If this 
quantity does not pérform’a cure, it may be repeated, 
and the dofe increafed*, ; - 
“Whether injections be ufed or not, cooling purges are 
always proper in the gonorrhoea. They ought not, how- 
ever, to be of the ftrong or draftic kind. Whatever 
faifés a vidlent commotion in the body, increafes thé 
danger, and tends to drive the difeafe deeper into the’ 
habit. Procuring two or three ftools every fecond or 
third cay for thé firft fortnight, and’ the fame number 
every fourth or fifth day for the fecond, will generally be 
fofficient to remove the inflammatory fymptoms, to di- 
tinifh the running, and to change its colour and confift. 
encé. Jt gradually becomes more white and ropy as the 
virulence abates +. : . 
eae si pidenstas " ida 2433 se Ee 
‘e\Although it is now very common to cure, the gonorrhea by 
aftringént injections, there are ftill many practitioners who do not. 
approve-this mode of practice J can, however, {nom much expe-_ 
riénee, affert, that itis both the moft eafy, clegant, and efficacious ; 
method of cwre; afd that any bad confequences arifing from it — 
muft be owing to the ignorance or mifcondué of the practitioner — 
himfelfand-not to the remedy. Many, for example, ufe ftrong , 
preparations of Jead, all of which are dangerous when applied to 
the internal furfaces of the body; others ule efcharotics, which in- 
flame and injure the parts. I have known a gonorrhea actually . 
cured by an injeétion made of green tea, and would always recom-_ 
mend geatle methods where they will fucceed. ieee 
+ If the patient can fwallow a folution of falts and. manna, he 
may ‘take fix drachins ; or, if his conftitution requires it, an ounce , 
of ‘the former, with half an ounce of the latter. Thefe may be, 
diffolved in'an Englifh pint of boiling water, whey, or thin watera; 
grucl, and taken early in the morning» « 
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When the inflammatory fymptoms run highs :bleed- 
ing is always neceflary ac the beginning. This, opera- 
tion, as in other topical inflammations,.muft. be reptated 
according to the ftrength and conftitution-of the patienty: 
and the vehemence and urgency of rhe. {ymptoms...- 

Medicines which promote the: fecretion of urine are 
likewife proper in this. {tage ofthe diforder. 5. Forsthis: 
purpofe, an ounce of .nitre..and) two.ounces of gum:araq 
bic, pounded together, may be divided into. twenty-four 

_dofes, one of which may be taken frequently in a cup of 
| the patient’s drink. If thefe fhould make,him pals -his 
urine fo often as to become troublefome to, him, -he may: 
‘either take them lefs frequently, or leave out\the nicre: 
s altogether, and take equal parts of gum-arabic and cream: 
‘of tartar. Thefe may be pounded together, and: a tea- 
-f{poonful taken in a cup of the patient’s drink four-or five: 
(times a-day. I have generally. found. this anfwer ex-. 
tremely well, both as a diuretic, and. for keeping the. 
(Body gently open. g-:tauheh 
_ When the pain and inflammation are feated high, tow 
‘wards the neck of the bladder, it. will be proper frequents ° 
Hy to, throw ‘up.an emollient clyfter, which, befides the. 
‘benefit of procuring ftools, will ferye as a fomentation to’ 
{the inflamed parts, > ol-bos ainaua-aili-@iaim 


e419 


Af an infufion of fenna and tamarinds be more agreeable, two 
chms of the former, and an ounce of the latter, may, be infufed 
eallnight in an Englih pint of boiling water. . The infufion. m: y, be. 
firained next morning, and half an ounce of Glauber’s falts dif. . 
Molved in it. A tea-cup full of this infufion may. be taken every. . 
half hour till it Solo 2 ate Aa alike Bis idee’: Bic Weyrlinnies 
_, Should the patient prefer an electuary, the following . will be. 


found to anfwer very ‘well. Take of the lenitive electuary: four, 4 
Guiices, cream of tartar two ounces, jalap in powder two drachms, ~ 
rhubarb one drachm, and as much Of the. fyrup, of pale rofes ag, 
we! ferve to make up the whole into a foft eledtuary. Pave ox three » 
tea ‘fpoonfuls of this may betaken over-night, and about the fame, . 
y next morning, every day that the patient choofes to. take ~ 


FEC. . - , vem ; wollew).ans igeuicd odt tl. 4 
he dofes of Poe sae Ries be increafed or, diminith... 


ed, Accarding as the’ patient finds j 
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Soft poultices, when they can conveniently be applied 
to the parts, are of great fervice. They may be made 
of the flour of linfeed, or of wheat-bread and milk, 
foftened with frefh butter or fweet oil. When poultices 
cannot be conveniently ufed, cloths wrung out of warm 
water, or bladders filled with warm milk and water, may 
be applied. I have often known the moft excruciating 
’ pains, during the inflammatory ftate of the gonorrhoea, 
relieved by one or other of thefe applications. Ay 

Few things tend more to keep off inflammation in the 
fpermatic vefiels, than a proper fufpenfory for the icro- 
_ tum. It ought to be fo contrived as to fupport the tefti- 
eles, and fhould be worn from the firft appearance of the 

difeafe, till it has ceafed fome weeks. | i 
"The above treatment will fometimes remove the go- 

norrheea fo quickly, that the perfon will be in doubt whe- 
ther he really laboured under that difeafe. This, however, 
is too favourable a turn to be often-expected. It more 
frequently happens, that we are able only to procure an 
abatement or remiffion of the inflammatory fymptoms, 
_fo far as to make it fafe to have recourfe to the great an= 
tidote mercury. : , iS ‘usiSe 

Many people, on the firft appearance of a gonorshosa,, 
fly to the ufe of mercury, This is a bad plan. . Mer- 
cury is often not at all neceffary ina gonorrhoea ; and, 
when taken too early, it does mifchicf. It may be) ne- 
ceflary to complete the cure, but can never be proper at 
the commencement of it. et oak 4s he. >y ih 

- When bleeding, purging, fomentations, and the other 
things recommended.as above, have eafed the pain, foft- 
ened the pulfe,, relieved the heat of urine, and rendered 
the involuntary erections: lefs frequent, the patient may. 
begin to ufe mercury in any form that is leaft dilagree-. 
able to him. ate or BOATS POUND . 

If he takes the common mercurial pul, two at night 
and one in the morning will be a fuficient dofe. at firlt, , 
Should they affeét the mouth too much, the dofe muft be. 

keflened ; if not. at all, it. may. be, gradually increafed to 
five or fix pillsin the day... 1f calomel be whonel Dielaa 
able, two or thrée grains of it, formed into a bolus, with, 
‘alittle of the conferve of hips, may be taken at bed- 
time, and-the dofe gradually increafed to ¢ight or ten 
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gtains. - One of the moft common preparations’ of mer- 
cury now in ufe is the corrofive fublimate, This may 
be taken in the manner afterwards recommended under 
the confirmed lues or pox. [ have always found it one 
ofthe moft fafe and efficacious’ medicines when properly 
ufed. : 
The above medicines may either be taken every day, 
or every other day, as the patient is able to béap them; 
They ought never to be taken in fuch quantity as to raife 
a falivation, unlefs in a very flight deoree. ©The difeafe 
may be more fafely, and as certainly, cured without a 
faliVation as with it. “When the mercury runs off by the 
mouth, it is not fo fuccefsful in carrying off the difeafe, 
as when it continues longerin the body, and is difcharged 
gradually. | . 
Should the patient be purged or griped in the night by 
the mercury, he muft take an infuGon of fenna, or fome 
other purgative, and drink freely of water-gruel, to pre- 
vent bloody-ftools, which are very apt to happen fhould 
the patient catch cold, or if the mercury has not been 
duly prepared. When the bowels are weak and the 
_metcury is apt to gripe or purge, thefe difagreeable con- 
fequences, may be prevented by taking, with the above 
Pills or bolus, half a drachm or two icruples of diafcor- 
Spier, or of the Japonic confection, : me 
_ To prevent the difagreeable circumftance of the mer. 
tury’s affecting the mouth too much,” or bringing on a 
-falivation, it may be combined with purgatives. “With 
this wie Deke Mipcativ mercurial pill has been contrived, 
the ufual dofe of which is half a drachm, or three pills, 
ght and morning, to be repeated every other day; but 
€ fafer way is for the patient to begin with two, or 
ven with one pill, gradually increafing the dofe: ; 
Yo fuch perfons as can neither {wallow a bolus nora 
» mercury may be given ina liquid form, as it can be 
‘Wlpended even in a watery vehicle, by means’ of gum. ” 
—@tabic; which not only ferves this perpofe, but likewife 
brevents the mercury from affecting the mouth, ‘and ren. 
. ts it in many refpeéts a better medicine *, " 
iW .e , Bord . OW) 
DUBS f6 ey pits | Ic 
a Take quickfilver one drachm, gum-arabic re 
Sage two drachms ; let the quickfilver be rubbed 
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Jléthappens very ‘fortunately for’ thofe who" cannot be 
Besos tortakermercury inwardly; and likewife for. per- 
fons whofeibowels ate too render 6 bear it; that an ex. 
rertral’ application ‘of it will anfwer equally well, ‘and in 
fomerefpeAis betters” Ft mutt be acknowledged, that 
mercury, takenanwardly forvany length" Of time, greatly 
weakens and difordersrthe ‘bowels ;°for. which’ reafon, 
when ‘a plentiful ufe sof ire beoorics Bebe Hayy we would 
prefer rubbing to the mercurial pills. The ‘common 
mercurial or blue ointment will anfwerovery well. Of 
that which sis made by: rubbing ‘together €qual quantitiés 
of ‘hog’s-latd and quickfilver, about’@ drachm ‘may ‘be 
wied- at a times The bett‘time for rubbing it’on‘is at 
night, and: the:moft proper place the inner fi de of thé 
thighs.’ “The patient fhould ftand before ‘the fire when 
he tubs, and fhould-weat flanneldrawers next his {kin at 
the time he is-ufing the ointment.’ If cintment ‘Of a 
weaker or ftronger kind be ufed, the apni “mutt: be 
‘increafed or diminifhed in proportion. © oq ts Ane 
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ef every kind muit be avoided. The food mutt be 
light, plain, and of eafy digeftion; and the greateft 
indulgence that may be allowed with refpe& to drink, is 
a little wine diluted with a fafficient quantity of: water. 
Spirituous liquors are to be avoided in every thape. 1 
_ have often-known the inflammatory fymptoms renewed 
_ and heightened, the running increafed, and the cure ten« 
(dered extremely difficult and tedious, by one fit of excef= 
| five drinking, ) 

When the above treatment has removed the heat of 
jurine, and forenefs of the genital parts; when the quan« 
{tity of running is confiderably leffened, without any pain 
tor {welling in the groin or tefticle fupervening; when the 
jpatient is free from involuntary eretions ; and, laftly, 
(when the running’becomes pale, whitith, thick, void: of 
jill {mell, and tenaceous or ropy; when all or mott of thefe 
{fymptoms appear, the gonorrhcea is arrived at its lat 

» and we may gradually proceed to treat it as a gleet 
"with aftringent and agglutinating medicines, | 


OF GLEETS, 


A gonorrhoea frequently re ated, or improperly 
bireatod often ends in a Bicet, which may cltfier petbedd 
from a relaxation, or from fome remains of the difeafe. 
Ttis, however, of the greateft importance in the cure of 
the gleet, to know from which of thele caufes it pro- 
ceeds. When the difcharge proves very obftinate, and © 
eceives little or no check from aftringent remedies, there 
S ground to fufpeét that it is Owing to the latter; bur if 
uthe drain is inconftant, and is chiefly obfervable when 
ne patient is ftimulated by lafcivious ideas, or upon 
Mraining to go to ftool, we may reafonably conclude that 
it 18 chiefly owing to the former. 
“Inthe cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, the 
rncipal defign isto brace, and reftore a proper degree 
f tenfion to the debilitated and relaxed veffels. For this 
Urpole, befides the medicines recommended in the go- 
trheea, ‘the patient may have recourfe to (tr rand 
more powerful altringents, as the Parurelan,-toaek %, 
ee ye S puter Sanees gyn: od 
Bd prepared in the following mans : vate nom, 
h Take 


i #6 SOFMGHERTS, 


alum}.vitriol,: galls, tormeéntil,: biftort, balluftines, tinc- 
tureof gum kino; &c. The injeétions may be rendered 
more aftringent by. the addition of-a few grains of alum, 
or.increafing the. quantity of vitriol as far as the parts are 
able. te. -bRariites mi. Gabi at ot, wae RP RL. a 

_. The laftremedy which we fhall, mention in this cafe, 


jn water, every .morning fafting, for, three or four 
weeks together. He fhould not, however, fta long in 
hie eed “ME TENE cert att belts | eee wou oie Mons at ji-poy ee 
the water, and fhould take care to have his fkin dried as 
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mentioned in the laft ftage of the gonorrhas. the diet 
iter shila) gtieg) an eny awed Set See Aa tes pee 
‘mutt be drying and aftringent, and the drink Spa, Pyr- 
which a little claret of red 


5 ared at almoft no expence, by a mixture of comn 
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LoPake 6f Peruvian’ bark’bruifed fix drachms, of frefh galls braifed 
two drachins 5 boil them in a pound and a half of water, too 
oouind: to the {trained liquor add three ounces: of the fimple tinc- 
cre otlthebarks A fmall'tea-ctip fall of this may be taker thtee 
titnes addayy adding to each cup fifteen of twenty drops of the acid 


elixir of vitriol. : oe 
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When the gleet does not in the’ fmalleft deprée yield 
to thefe medicines, there is reafon to fufpect that ic 
proceeds from ulcers. In this cafe recourfe mutt be had 
to mercury, ‘and fuch medidines as tend to corre& any 
redominant acrimony with which the juices may be af- 
ected, as the decoétion of China, farfaparilla, faffaftas, 
or the like.” etn | 
Mr. Fordyce fays, he has feén’ many obftinate gleets, 
of two, three, or four years ftanding, effectually cured | 
by a mercurial inunétion, when almoft every other me- 
dicine has been tried in vain. “Dr. Chapman feems to be 
of the fame opinion; but fays, he has always found the 
mercury fucceed beft in this cafe when joined with tere- 
binthinate “and ‘other agelutinatiné medicines. For 
Which reafon the Doétor recommends pills made of ti 
lomel and Venice turpentine *; ‘and defires that their uf 
may be accompanied ‘with a decoétion of guaiacum or 
Bemeiaparitias See Wit ae Sooo. set eit , 
~The laft kind of remedy which we fhall mention for 
_ the cure of ulcers in the urinary’ paffage, are the fuppu- 
 Tating ‘candles or bougies. “As thefe are prepared vari- 
Ous ways, and are penerally to be bought ready made, it 
‘is needlefs to fpend time in enumerating the different in- 
“gredients of which they are compofed, or teaching the 
fnanner of preparing them. | Before a bougie be intro. 
‘duced into the urethra, however, it fhould be fmeared 
“all over with fweer oil, to’ prevent it from ftimulating too 


Bren - It may be fuffered to continue in from one to 


feven or eight hours, according as the patient can bear 
‘it. Obftinate ulcers are not only often healed, ‘bur’ tu- 
Mours and excrefcences in® the urinary’ paffages taken 
away, and an obftruGtion of ‘urine removed by means of 
'bougies. Obftinate gleets may be removed by the ufe 
Of bougies. — | ta 

fie Take Venice turpentine, boiled to a fufficient degree of hard - 
nefs, half an ounce, calomel half a drachm. Let thefe be mixed 


fore, or the breath become offenfive, they mult be difconti - 
L till thefe fymptoms Suappent. cd 4 tiarata et, 2) 
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OF ‘THE SWELLED TESTICLE, 


» The fwelled tefticle may either proceed from infeCtion 
lately contraéted, or:from the venereal poifon lurking in 
the body y the latter indeed is not very common, but the 
former frequently) happens’ both in the firlt and fecond 
ftages of a:-gonorrhoea; particularly whenthe running is 
wnfeafonebly checked, by cold, hard drinking, ftron 
draftic purges, violent, exercife,the too oie ufe i 
aftringent medicines, or the like. ~ 

», In the.inflammatory, ftage, bleeding is. neceflary, which 
muft..be .repeated according. tothe: urgency of the 
fymptoms,*.. The. foed mutt be light,and the drink. di- 
luting. , High-feafened, food, fleth,: wines, and every 
thing of a heating nature, are to be avoided. Fomentas 
tions are.of. fingular. fervice.Poultices, of bread and 
milk, foftened with frefh butter or oil, are likewife very- 
proper, and ought.conftantly.to be applied when the pa- 
tient is-in.bed; when he is up, the. tefticles fhould be 
kept warm, and fupported by a. fufpenfory, which may, 
eafily be contrived in fuch a manner as to. prevent the 
weight of the tefticle from. having any. effect, | 


Fae? LES ee 
. [fit thould be found impracticable to clear the tefticle 
by the cooling regimen now pointed out,and extended ac 
cording.to circumftances, it will be necefiary to lead the 
patient-through {uch a. complete. antivenereal courfe as 
thall enfure him,againft any. future uneafinefs... For this 
purpofe,. befides rubbing the mercurial. ointment On.the 
thighs as directed in the gonorrhoea, the patient muft be 
confined, to, bed, if neceflary, for five or fix weeks, fulp 
pending the. tefticle, all the while, with a bag or tm 


7 


and plying, him inwardly . with, ftrong, decodtions , 0! 


fanfaparwlla. ai has vrisq $307 bsilaqs od year , 
_When thefe means do not fucceed, and there is reafom 
to. {ulpedt a {crophulous, or,.cancerous ,habit,, either of 
which, may. fupport.a-fcirrhous induration, iy seine 
real poifon is corrected, the parts thould be fomented 
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daily with a decoction of hemlock, the bruifed leaves of 
which may likewife be added tothe poultice, and the ex- 
tract at the fame time taken inwardly *, This praétice 
is ftrongly recommended by Dr; Storck in fchirrous and 
cancerous cafes; and Mr, Fordyce: affures us, that by 
this method he-has- cured: difeafed tefticles of two or 
three years ftanding, even when ulcerated; and when the’ 
{chirrus had: begun to. :be affected with»-pricking: and 
lancing pains. of 
OF BUBOES. 


 Venereal byboes are’ hard’ tumours feated’ in the 
groin, occafioned by the venereal poifon lodged‘ in this 
part. They are of two kinds; viz. fuch as proceed from 
a recent infection, and fuch as accompany a confirmed 


The cure of recent buboes, that is, fuch as appear foon’ 
| after impure céition, may be firft attempted by di/per fon; 
\ anid, if that thould not fucceed, by Aeppuration. “To pro= 
| fore the difperfion of a bubo, the fame regimen mutt be 
 obferved’ as was''dire&ted in the firft ftage of “a gonor= 
| theea, The patient ‘muft likewife be bled} and take 
| fome cooling: ptirgés;as the decodtion of ‘tamaririds and 
| fenna, Glauber’s “falts; andthe like?» ‘If by’ this courfe 
| the {welling and other inflammatory fymptoms abare, we 
| May fafely proceed to the ule of mercury, which mult be 
| Continued til the véneréal virus is quite fubdued heeaay. 

__But if the ‘bubo thould, from the beginning, ‘be ‘attends 
| €d with great héat, pain, and’ pulfation, it will’ be ‘proper 
{© promote its fuppuration. © For this purpofé the pa~' 
(tient may” bé allowed to ufe’ his ordinary diet, and ‘to’ 
| take now and then aglafs of wine. Emollient cataplafins, 
( Confifting of bread’and milk foftened with oil or fret: 
(butter, may be applied to the part; and, in cold’ ‘con’ 

tions, where the tumour advances flowly, white lily- 
S boiled, ‘or’ fliced ‘onions’ raw, and a fufdiene 
quantity of yellow bafilicon, may be added to the'poulti¢e, 

* The extract of hemlock may be made into pills, and taken in 
‘the manner directed under the article Cancer. SNe eoge! 

hea not thie difperfion ofa’ buibo, 2 ntmtiber’ of leeches applied ‘to’ 

file ‘alfetted wil be found ‘equally efficacious as in the inflamed 
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©. When the tumour is’ ripe, which may be knowheby its 
conical figure, the foftnefs of thes{kiny andva fluétuation 
of matter’ plainly* to be:felt understhe finger, it may be 
opened either by a »cauftic (or) a,lancet,, and, afterwards 
dreffed with digeftive- ointment.’ £C; eile 

. It fometimes: however’ ‘happens, that, buboes, can 
neither be difperfed nor brought to.a fuppuration; but re- 
main hard: indolent tumoursy -In this cafe)the indurated 
glands maft be confumed by cauftic ; if they fhould be= 
come fchirrous, they muft be diffolved by the application 
.of hemlock, both externally and internally, as directed in 


the:{chirrous.telticle..c4\82u2 Saye). ace 
Ses “OF -CHANCRES.* ne | 
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~~ Chancres are fuperficial, callous, eating ulcers ; which 
may happen either wich or without‘a. gonorrhea, They 
are commonly feated about the glands, and make their. 
appearance in the following manner: Firft a. little red. 
pimple-arifes, which foon becomes pointed at top,’and is 
filled with a. whitifh matter inclining to yellow. This 
pimple is hot, and itches generally before it breaks: after- 
wards it degenerates. into. an obftinate ulcer, the bottom 
of which is ufually covered. with a’ vifcid ‘mucus, and 
whofe edges'gradually become hard.and callous. Some= 
times the firit appearance refemblesa fimple excoriation 
of the cuticle; which, however, 1f the caufe be venereal, 
GOA becdmescad bud tehaneres pet ate APG Hs 
* A chancre is fometimes a primary affection, but itis 
much ofténer fymptomatic, and is the mark of a con- 
firmed lues,. Primary chancres, difcover themfelves 
foon after impure coition, and are generally feated in parts 
covered with a thin cuticle, as the lips, the nipples of 
women, the glans penis of LEI BOC HPL L? AT ges Ne Sh 
DERG gh? Hil 94 BOIS AL oad ps q as sem aweses. a 
| * When venéreal ulcers are feated in the lips, the infection may 
be communicated by kiffing. I have feen very obftinate veneres 
uleérs in the lips, which I have all the reafon in the world to be= 
rt -e communicated in this m ae a» * 
EE eof duchling infeed children, ox having 
their, breafts drawn by, perfons, tainted, with, the senaceal Gua 
This. caution is eee neceflary for nurfes who refide in the 
neighbourhood of great towns. ) Aarisites 
When 
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When a:chancre appears foon after impure coition, its 
treatment is nearly fimilat. to that:of the virulent gonor= 
rhoeay ‘The patient: mutt: obferve the cooling: regimén, 
lofe'a little blood;and take: fomé gentle ‘dofes of faltseand 
manna. The parts affected) ought ‘frequently to be 
bathed; or*rather:foaked;in) warm mille and water, and,’ 
if the inflammation be»great, an: emollient poultice or: 
cataplafm may beapplied tothem... This courfe will,in 
mott cafes, be fufficient to abate the inflammation, and’ 
prepare the patient for the ufe of mercury. 

Symptomatic chancres are’ commonly «accompanied 
with ulcers in the throat, noéturnal pains, {curvy erup= 
tions about the roots of the hair, and other fymptoms of 
a confirmed lues. Though they maybe feated in any 
of the parts mentioned above, they commonly appear 
upon the private parts, or the infide of the:thigh.:. They: 
are alfo lefs: painful, but» frequently muchlarger and: 
harder than primary. chancres, , As their:cure muftde-) 
pend: upon: that of the pox,;of which they are only a 
fymptom, we fhall take no. further notice of them,-tilb we: 
come to treatof a confirmédlues*.; 6 1) 

‘Thus we have related mott of the fymptoms which ac= 
company or fucceed.a violent gonorrhoea, and:have alfo 
given.a fhort view of their proper treatment}: there are,’ 
however, feveral others which tometimes: attend this dif» 
€aley asa. /rangury. or obftruétion of urine; a phymajis, 

paraphymofis, CEGs art. tadtss lier. SN 2 Cabo jicl yas : 
_ A ftrangury, may be occafioned either. by, a:fpafmo-» 
dic conftriction, or an inflammation of the -urethra and» 
_ Parts about the neck of the bladder... In.the.former cafe 
the patient begins to void his urine with tolerable .eafe 3» 
_ but, as foon-as.it-touches the galled or inflamed urethra, 
afudden conftriction takes place, and the urine is voided : 
by fpurts, fometimes by. drops:only, ». ‘Whens.thes ftran-' 
| gury is owing to an inflammation about the neck of the» 
bladder, these is a conftant heat. and uneafinefssof the + 
; part, a4 perpetual defire to. make, waters while the patient 
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J hg I have found it anfwer ‘extremidly ‘well to fprinkle chancres , 
‘twice a-day with calomel. "Tits will otteh pane at a cure without 
_ BBY other application whatever. “If the ehineres'are Wpottstlie giant, 
‘they may be withed with milk'and Wwatera little warm, and after. ° 
wafiards the calomel may be applied as ibove: DOOM THO A yiso 
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can only render.a few drops; and a troublefome tent/mus, 
or conflant inclination to go to ftool. | 
When: the. ftrangury is:owing’to fpafm; fuch medi+ 
cines as tend to dilute and blunt the falts'of the urine will 
be proper.» ‘For this: purpofe, /befides the ¢ommon ‘di- 
Juting liquors, foft,and cooling emulfions; fweetened ‘with’ 
the fyrup of _poppies,: may be ‘ufedi:> Should thefe not 
have the defired.effect, ‘bleeding»and:emollient fomenta- 
tions willbe: heeeffargiorg of vabia-ni zbebivih .yrstiqan 
When the complaint-isievidently owing to an inflam 
mation about:the neck of: the bladder, bleeding muft be 
more liberally performed, and:repeated according to the 
urgency of the fymptoms. After bleeding; if the ftran- 
gury ftill continues, foft clyfters, with a proper quantity 
of laudanum in them, may be adminiftered; and emollient’ 
fomentations applied to the region of the bladder. At 
the fame. time, the patient may take every four hours a- 
tea-cupful of barley-water, to an Englith pint of ‘which- 
fix ounces of the fyrup of marfhmallows, four ounces of 
the oil of {weet almonds, and half an ounce of nitre, may 
be added. If thefe remedies fhould not relieve the com~- 
plaint, and a total fuppreffion of urine fhould come on, ° 
bleeding muft be repeated, and the patient fet in a warm: 
bath up to the middle, It will be proper in this cafe to 
difcontinue the diuretics, and to draw off thé water with 
a catheter ; but as the patient is feldom able to bear its 
being introduced, we would rather recommend the ufe_ 
of mild» bougies. | Thefe often lubricate the paffage, and_ 
greatly facilitate the difcharge of urine.. Whenever they _ 
begin to ftimulate or give any uneafinefs, they may be 
wyterhwing)d: ois eovian ety SUED OST ae oa 
‘The phymofisisfuch a conftriction of the prepuce over 
the glans, ‘as: hinders it from being drawn backwards ; - 
the paraphymofis, on the contrary, is fuch a conftriction 
ofthe prepuce behind the glans, as hinders it from being 
brought forward. u POS Ah ioe a 
‘Phe treatment of thefe fymptoms is fo nearly the fame , 
with that of the virulent gonorrhoea, that we have no o¢c- _ 
_ cafion to:enlarge uponit. “In general, bleeding, purging,» 
pouluces, ‘and emollient’ fomentations are Juficients 
Should hele, ‘however, fail of removing the ftricture, and 3 
saq-orlt Yd evita a AGE: RR “the 
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to-the contrary) the inflam mation goes:on, and fymptoms 
ofa beginning mortification appear. «When this is the’ 
cafe, the prepuce mutt be-fearified witha lancet, and) if 


| from, that of the. gonorrhoea.» When they ‘prove very’ 
| troublefome, the patient; may take:a-few drops of laudas* 
| num at-night, efpecially after the: operation’ of a pursa-- 
| tive through the. day. oitbas ,osisagin sdistum WH PIs 


TR 
ts de>‘ 


the venereal poifon.is fuppofed to be confined: chiefly 20> 


‘hext take a view of the. lues in its confirmed: {hace 3 thacc 
18, when the poifon is actually received into the bidod,\ 
‘and, circulating. with it through every, part of. te body, 
tmixes with the feveral fecretions, and.-renders, the whole 
BA oe «ibaa. arenas sth na arhomedente ho 
_The fymptoms of a confirmed, lues.are,ibuboes:insthe' 
£roin, pains of the head and joints, which arewpeculianly: < 
Houblefome in, the night, or.when|the patient-isi wart 
in bed; fcabs and. {curis.in various, parts of the body, 
-efpecially onthe head, .of,.a -yellowith, colour, ore > 
nae a heneycomb ;..corroding, ulcersiin various: 
Parts of the body, which. generally, begin .abouthithe! - 
Mitoat, from wherice they creep gradually, by the pa- 
dace, 
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late, towards the: cartilage of ‘the fiofe, ‘which they de 
ftroy; excrefcences or exoftofes arife in the middle of 
the bones, and their fpungy ends become brittle, ‘and 
break upon the leaft accidenti;»at “other times they are 
foft, and’ bend like ‘wax ; the conglobate elands become 
hard and callous,-and form in the neck, armpits, ‘groin, 
and meféntery, hard moveable tumours, like the king’s 
evil’; tumours of different kinds are likewife formed in 
the lymphatic veffels; tendons, ligaments, and nerves, as 
the’ gummata; ganglia, nodes; tophs,’8cc.'; the eyes are 
affected with itching, pain, rednefs, and’ fometimes with 
total blindnefs, and the ears with a fingine noife, pain, 
and deafnefs, whilft their internal fubftance is exulcerated 
and rendered carious ; at length all the animal, vital, and 
natural functions are depraved; the face becomes pale 
and livid; the body emaciated and unfit for motion, 
and the: miferable patient falls into an atrophy or wafting 
confumption. | : Peas! 
» Women have fymptoms peculiar to: the fex ; as can= 
cers of the breaft; a fuppreffion’ or overflowing of 
the menfes ; the whites; hyfteric affections ;* an inflam- 
mation, abfcefs, {fchirrus, gangrene, cancer, or ulcer 
of the womb; they are generally either barren ‘or 
fubje& to abortion; or, if they bring children into the 
world, they have an univerfal eryfipelas, are half rotten, 
and covered with ulcers. ee Dees 
+ Such is the catalogue of fymptoms attending this dread- 
ful difeafe in its confirmed ftate. Indeed, they are fel- 
dom all to be met within the fame perfon, or at the fame 
time ; fo many of them, however, are generally prefent 
as are fUfficient to alarm the ‘patient; and if hehas rea- 
fon to fufpeét’'the infe€tion is lurking in his body, he 
ought immediately to fet about the expulfion of it, other= 
wife the moft tragical confequences willenfue. 
“The only ‘certain"remedy hitherto known in Europe, 
forthe cure’of this difeafe, is mercury, which may be 
ufed*in ‘a gteat’ variety ‘of forms, with nearly the fame 
fuccefs *. Somie'time #go it was reckoned impoffible to 
cure a cofirmedlues without a falivation. This method 
js now, howeverspretty generally laid afide, and mercury. 
Aanst 4823900 OWS MI DIViOEE RWG SY C4 
/* The preparations which I'now chiefly ufe, in the confirmed 
jues, @e calomel and calcined mercury. 
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is found to be,as efficacious, or, rather more: fo,,.in ex- 
pelling the venereal poifon, when adminiftered,ia, fuch a 
manner as not to run off by the falivary, glands, : 
Though many are of opinion, thatthe mercurial oint- 
Ment is as efficacious as any. other. preparation of that 
mineral ; yet experience has taught meto think otherwile. 
I have often feen the moft obftinate venereal cafes, where 
great quantities of mercurial. ointment had been ufed in 
vain, yield to the faline preparations of mercury., , Nor 
am I fingular inthis opinion... Mr, Clare, an eminent 
furgeon of this city, affures me, that for fome time paft he 
has employed in venereal. cafes a faline preparation of 
mercury with moft happy fuccefs.. This preparation, 
rubbed with a fufficient quantity of any mild powder, he 
applies, in {mall portions, to the tongue, where, with a 
gentle degree of friction, it is immediately abforbed, and 
roduces its full effect upon the fyftem, without doing the 
leaf injury to the ftomach or bowels; a matter of the 
greateit importance in the application of this moft active 
and powerful remedy.. oh wae 
It is impoffible to afcertain either the exaét quantity 
of medicines that muft be taken, or the time they ought 
to be continued, in order to performa cure. Thefe will 
ever vary according to the conftitution of the patient, the 
feafon of the year, the degree of infe@tion, the time it has 
lodged in the body, &c. But though it is difficult, as 
Aftruc obferves, to determine 2 priori, what quantity of 
Mercury will, in the whole, be neceffary to cure this difs 
temper completely ; yet it may be judged of 2 pofteriori, 
from the abatement and ceafing of the fymptoms, _The 
fame author adds, that commonly not lefs than two ounces 
ofthe ftrong mercurial ointment is fufficient, and not 
“More than three or four ounces neceflary.. Silas 
_, che only chemical preparation of mercury which we 
fhall take notice of, is the corrofive fublimate. . “Phis 
Was fome time ago brought into ufe for the-venereal difs 
| €afe in, Germany, by. the-illuttrious Baton Van Swieten ; 
and was foon after introduced into Britain by the learned 
or ohn Pringle, at that time phyfician. to “the army. 
4 method of giving it, is as follows;s..Qne grain. of 
‘corrofive fublimate is diffolved in two ounces of French ° 
a . brandy 
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brandy or malt fpirits ; and of this folution, an ordinary 
table-fpoonful, or the quantity of half an ounce, is to be 
taken twice a-day, and to be continued. as long as any 
fymptoms of the diforder remain. -To thofe whofe fto- 
mach cannot bear the folution, the fublimate may be 
given in form of pill*. 

Several roots, woods, and barks, have been recom- 
mended for curing the venereal difeafe ; but none of them 
have been found, upon experience, to anfwer the high 
encomiums. which had been beftowed upon them. 
Though no one of thefe is to be depended upon alone, 
yet, when joined with mercury, fome of them are found 
to be very beneficial in promoting a cure. One of the 
beft we know yet is farfaparilla, which may be pre- 
pared and taken according to the directions in the 
Appendix f. : 7 . 

The mezereon-roct is likewife found to be a power- 
fo) afiftant to the fublimate, or any other mercurial. It 

may either be ufed along with the farfaparilla, as directed 
in the Appendix, or by itfelf. Thofe who choofe toufe 
the mezereon by itfelf, may boil an ounce of the fret: 
bark, taken from the root,"in twelve Englith pints of 
water to eight, adding towards the end an ounce of Ji-) 
guorice. The dofe of this is the famevas of: the decoc= 
tion of farfaparilla, : sor yialisven od Hie 

We have been told that the natives of America cure” 
the venereal difeafe, in every ftage, by a decoction of. 
the root of a plant called the Lobelia. It is ufed either 
frefh-or dried; but we have no certain ‘accounts with ree 
gard to the ee “Sometimes they mix other roots 
with it) as thofe of the ranunculus, the ceanothus, &c.s% 
but whether thefe are defigned ‘to difguife’ or affitt-it, is’ 
doubtfuly: The’ patient takes @ large drau htof the de-" 

'#° Phe fablimate may be given.in. diftilled waters or any other, 
fiquid that the patient chooles.. commonly.ordemten grains-to bei 


diffolved in an ounce.of ,the fpirit of .wine, for the conveniciicy of: 
earages ane dE patient take twenty.or, thirty drops.of it night! 
aiid morning, in half a glats of brandy, or other.dpicits, Mra Debrayy 
an ingenious chyzmilt of this place,. forms me,i that he prepares a> 


falt of mercary.mugh more mild, and gentle.in ity operation thas 

the iublimate, though eavally eicasons, tin -crymdot ono ei Sts 
+ See Appendix, Decocticn PE napariila sdigas 25 ae 
waren tis en coction 
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coétion early inthe morning, and continues to ul it for 
his ordinarydrink: through the day'*. 

Many other roots: and woods. might be mentioned 
which have been extolled for-curing the venereal dileafe, 
as the china-roor, the roots of foap-wort; ‘burdock, 8r¢s 
as alfo the wood of guaiacum and faffafras; bat as none: 
of thefe have been found to poffef vircues fuperior to 
thofe already mentioned, we ‘fhall, for the fake of bre= 
vity, pafs them over, ‘and ‘thal? conclude: our obfervac 
tions on this difeafe,*with a few eeneral’temarks con< 
cerning the proper management of the patient, and the 
nature of the infection. 3 | 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The condition of the patient ought always to: be cone 
fidered previous to his entering upon a courfe of mercury 
in any form. ~ It would be equally rath and dangerous 
to adminifter: mercury to a perfon labouring under any 
violent acute difeafe, as a putrid fever, pleurify, peri« 
 pneumony, orthe like. It would likewife be dangerous 
in.fome chronic cafes; as a flow hettic fever, or the lat 


» we make iio’ amine tigeeae ‘our own growth; 
nicuring the venereal difeafe, as’ thole ‘of America. ‘It. 


fe in one country, wil] not always be found tO have é gu al tag- 


miniftered. 
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miniftered. “If the patient’s ftreneth has been Preatly 
exhaufted by ficknefsj labour, abftinence, or any ‘other 
caufe, the ufe of mercury ‘mutt be poftponed, till by 
time, reft; and a nourifhing diet, it can be fufficiently 
reftored. 
Mercury ought not to beadminiftered to women dur- 
ing the menftrual flux, or’ when the period ‘is near at 
hand. Neither fhould it be given in ‘the laft ftage of 
pregnancy. If, however, the woman be not near the 
time of her, delivery, and circumftances render it necef- 
fary, mercury may be given, but’ in fmaller dofes, and 
at greater intervals than ufual; with thefe precautions; 
both the mother and child may be cured at the fame 
time; if not, the diforder will at leaft be kept from grow- 
ing worfe, till the woman be brought to bed, and fufi- 
ciently recovered, when a more effectual method may be 
purfued, which, if fhe fuckles her child, will in all pro- 
bability be fufficient for the cure of both. ae 
Mercury ought always to be adminiftered to infants 
with the greateft caution. ‘Their tender condition unfits 
them for fupporting a falivation, and makes it neceffary 
to adminifter even the mildeft preparations of mercury 
to them with a fparing hand. -A fimilar conduct is re- 
.commended in the treatment of ‘old perfons, who have 
the misforture to labour under a confirmed lues. - No 
doubt. the ‘infirmities of age ‘muft ‘render’ people “lefs_ 
able to undergo the fatigues of a falivation; but this, 
as was formerly obferved, is never neceffary; befides, 
we have generally found that mercury had much lefs 
effet upon very old perfons, than on thofe who were 
younger. San a . Wa bee 
_Hyfteric and hypochondriac perfons, and fuch as are 
{ubject to an habitual diarrhoea or dyfentery, or to fre- 
quent.and violent attacks. of. the epilepfy, or who are af 
fied with the fcrophula or the feurvy, ought to be cau" 
tious in-the ufe of mercury. Where any one of thefe 
diforders prevails, it ought either, if poflible, to be cured, 
or at leaft: palliated, before the: patient enters upon # 
courfe of mercury. When this cannot be done, “the 
mercury mult be adminiftered in’ fiialler*dofes, and at, 
longer intervals than ufuale | 8S oe eee 
buss 2, Thg 
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. The moft proper feafons for entering upon a courfe of 
mercury, are the {pring and autumn, when the air is of 
a moderate warmth.: | If the circumftances of the cate, 
however; will not admit of delay; we mutt not defer the 
cure on account of the feafon, but muft adminifter the. 
mercury; taking care, at the fame time, to keep’ the 
patient’s chamber warmer or cooler, according as the 
feafon of the year requires. , 

The next thing “tobe confidered is ‘the preparation 
neceflary. to be obferved: before -we proceed to admini- 
fter a°courfe of mercury. Some lay great ttrefs upon 
this circumftance, obferving, that by previoudy relaxing 
the veffels, and corre€ting any diforder- which’ may hap= 
pen to prevail in the’blood, ‘not only the mercury will be 
difpofed to a& more kindly, but many other inconveni- 
encies will be prevented, ' 

“We? have: already ‘recommended bleeding and gentle 
purges, previous to the adminiftration ‘of mercury, ‘and 
Ahallonly now-add,-that thee are always to be repeated 
according: to the age, ftrength, conftitution, and other 
circumftances of the patient. » Afterwards, if it can be 
Conveniently done, the patient ought to»bathe once or | 
twice.a-day, for a few days, in lukewarm water: ‘His’ 
diet, ‘in the mean time, moft be Jight, moift, and coola 
ing. Wine, and all heating liquors, alfo violent bodily. 
exercife, and, all-great exertions of the mind; ‘are care- | 
fully:to: be avoided, gOS ong 
_~A proper regimen is likewife to be obferved by fuch 

as are under a courfe of mercury. » Inattention to'this not 
| ea endangers the patient’s life, but often alfo difappoints 

im of a cures’ A much fmaller quantity of mercury 

will be fufficient for the cure of a perfon who lives. low, 
“Keeps Warm, and avoids all manner of exce(s,’ than of 
‘one who cannot endure to put the {malleft reftraint upon 
his appetites : indeed, it but rarely happens that fuch are. 
thoroughly, Cured, , , itis 
: aboot here is hardly any thing of more im portance, either 
fOr preventing or removing venereal infection, than clean. 
dinefs. By an early attention to this, the infection might 
ei be prevented from entering the body; and; where 
has already taken place, its effvéts may be greatly mitis 


gated, 
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gated. The moment any perfon has reafon to fufpect 
that he has received the infection, he ought to wafh the 
parts with water and fpirits, fweet oil, or milk and 
water; a {mall quantity of the laft may likewife be in- 
jeGted up the urethra, if it can be conveniently done. 
Whether this difeafe at firft cook its rife from dirtinefs, 
is hard to fay; but wherever that prevails, the infection 
is found in its greateft degree of virulence, which gives 
eround to believe that a ftrict attention to cleanlinefs 
would go far towards extirpating it altogether *. 

When the venereal difeafe has been negleéted, or im- 
properly treated, it often becomes a diforder of the ha- 
bit.. In this cafe, the cure muft be attempted by refto- 
ratives, asa milk diet, the decoction of farfaparilla, and 
fuch like, to which mercury may be occafionally added. 
It is 2 common practice in North Britain to fend fuch 
patients to drink goat-whey. This is a very proper 
plan, provided the infeétion has been totally eradicated 
beforehand ; but when that is not the cafe, and the patient 


* J have not only often feen a recent infection carried off in a 

few days by means of cleanlinefs, viz- bathing, fomentations, im- 
jections, &c. but have likewife_ found it of the greateft advantage 
in the more advanced ftages of the difeafe. Of this I had lately a 
very remarkable inftance, ina man whofe penis was almoft wholly 
confumed by venereal ulcers ; the matter had been allowed to con- 
tinue on the fores, without any care having been taken to clean 
them, till, notwithftanding the ufe of mercury and other medi- 
cines, it had produced the effeéts above mentioned. I ordered warm 
milk and water to be injected three or four times a-day into all the 
finuous ulcers, in order to wafh out the matter; after which they 
were ftuffed with dry lint to abforb the frefh matter as it was gene- 
rated. The patient at the fame time took every day half a grain 
of the corrofive fublimate of mercury, diflolved in an ounce of 
brandy, and drank an Englifh quart of the deco@tion of farfapa- 
rilla. By this treatment, in about fix weeks, he was perfedtly 
cured ; and, what was very remarkable, a part of the penis was 
actually regenerated. 

Doétor Gilchrift has given an account of a fpecies of the /ves 
venerea which prevails in the weft ef Scotland, to which the nas 
tives give the name of Sibbins or Sivvins, The Dottor obferves, 
that the fpreading of this difeafe is chiefly owing to the negle& of 
cleanlinefs, and ieems to think, that by due attention to this virtue, 
it might be extirpated. The treatment of this difeafe is fimilar to 
that of a confirmed lues or pox. The yaws, a difeafe which is now 
very common both in America and the Welt India iflands, may 
alfo be cured in the fame manner. "i 

f g trufts 
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trufts.to the whey for finifhingyhis cure;ohe willoften.be 

difappointed, »Inhave frequently..knowm-the. difeafe re- 

tern witheall-its virvlence affer-a courfe. of; goat-whey,- 
even when-that/ courfe had-been thought.quite? fufficient 
for-completingthe cure. : WI g : 

One» Of the}mok unfortunate, cireumftances attending 
| patientsin-this difeafes;is the neceflity chey are often. laid 
under of hurrying the ctire.»*Dhis induces them to take 
medicine ‘too fafty.andetoleave-it.off too fon... A. few 
grains mote,of medicines ora few» days longer confine- 
ment,» would, often»be fufficient) to: perfect, the .cure ; 
whereas, by negleét.of thefe;.a’ {mall decree: of virulence 
is ftill left -in. the fy(tem}: which gradually.vitiates, and 
atdength contaminates the whole :mafs. » To avoid. this, 
we-would advife, that the patient fhould never leave off 
taking medicine immediately. upon the difappearing of 
the dymptoms, «but continue it for-fome time after, gra-. 
dually defleningthe quantity, till there is fufficient ground. 
tonbelieveitharsheldifeafe is entirely eradicated. >>. 

Itis not only difficult, but abfolutely impoffible, to af 
certainthe ¢xaéhdeoreé of virulence that may attend tHe 
difeafé for Which reafon i¢ will always be a thuch fafer 
Tule .to; continue the ufe_of medicine. too,long, than to 
leavevit-off too fon, This feems: to’ be the: leading: 
maxiny OF a ‘thodern: practitioner’ of fome “note for the? 

Venercal difeale, “who always orders his, patient to’ pér- 
Ipfm BoQquarantine of .at -leatt forty. days, during which 
Bimiélshe takes* forty bottles of; Ifuppofe, aofttrong dew 
-co&tion of farfaparilla, or fome. other anti-venereal fim-' 
lg Whoexer takes this method, and adds a fufficient. 
Quantity of cofrofive: fublimate;» or fome other active 
_ pfeparation’of mercury to thé décodtion, will {eldom fail 
nies Motisht (veg cli. he tieeallaipieh aplasia telah Rt eabin 
It is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this difeafe, 
| that’ not one in ten’ of thofe who contract it, are eithér 
jable or willing to fubmict toa proper plan of regimen.” 
“The paticne is willing to take medicine ; but he mutt 
| follow his bufinefs,.and, to prevent fulpicions, mutt cat 
atidedrink like the reft of the family. This'is the true: 
MfOtircé of ‘nine-tefiths of all the mifchief ariffhe’froin thé’ ~ 
ivenereal difeafe, Tnever knew the cure attended with: 
‘atiy great difficulty or danger where the patient ftrictly 

é ! be ae followed 
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fellowed, the phyfician’s advice: but a volume would not 
be fufficient to point out che dreadful confequences which 
proceed from an oppofite conduct. . Schirrous tefticles, 
ulcerous fore, throats, madnefs,. confumptions, carious 
bones, and a rotten progeny, are a’ few of the bleflings 
derived from this fource. 

There 1s a fpecies of falfe reafoning, with recard to 
this difeafe, which proves, fatal to many. A perfon of a 
found conttitution contraéts a flight’ degree of the difor- 
der... He gets. well without taking any great care, or 
ufing much medicine, and herce concludes that this will 

always be the cafe. The next time the aifeafe occurs, 
though ten times more virulent, he purfues the fame 
courfe; and hts conftitution is ruined. Indeed, the dif- 
ferent degrees of virulence in the {mall pox are not greater 
than in this difeafe, theugh, as the learned Sydenham ob- 
ferves, in fome cafes the mott fkilful phyfictans cannot 
cure, and in others the moft ignorant old woman cannot - 
kill the patient in that diforder. Though a good confti- 
tution is always in favour of the patient, yet too great 
firefs may be laid upon it. It does not appear from ob- 
fervation, that the moft robuft conftitution is able to~ 
overcome the virulence of the venereal contagion, after 
it has got into the-habit. In, this cafe, a proper courle of 
medicine 1s always indifpenfably neceflary. 

Although it is impefible, on account of the different 
degrees of virulence, &c. to lay down fixed and certarm — 
rules forthe. cure of this difeafe, yet the following gene- — 
ral plan will always be found fafe, and often fuccefstul, i 
viz. to bleed and adminifter gentle purges with diuretics, 
during the inflammatory fate, and, as foon as the fymp- 
toms of inflammation are abated, to adminifter mercury, — 
in any form that may be moft agreeable to the patient. _ 
The fame medicine, affifted by the decoétion of farfapa~ ¢ 
rilla, and a proper regimen, will not only fecure the con-_— 
ftitutiomagainft the further pregrefs of a confirmed pox, 
but will generally perform a complete cure. 7 
sAs 1 did not deem the venereal difeafe a: proper fub- 
ject-of difeufiion in.a book defigned chicfly for regular 
families and the nurfery, I left ir out in #he carly editions, 
of this work ; but was afterwards prompted to introduce — 
it, atthe requelt of the publifher, and from a confi- 
eae | deration 
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deration that a little feafonable advice might be of mate» 
rial‘fervice in a complaint, which is often too long con- 
‘ecaled, through motives of fhame and delicacy. I have 
fince publifhed a feparate treatife on this complaint, and 
muft refer to it for minuter information. Here I fhall 
only add one remark, that, though every apothecary’s 
boy pretends to cure the venereal difeafe, there is not 
any one malady that requires more difcrimination, nor 
any medicine that is more frequently mifapplied than 
mercury. It is looked upon asa certain cure in every 
fpecies of the difeafe, whereas it is only proper in one ; 
and, even in this, unlefs it is given with great care, much 
mifchief may be done. Mercury is too active a medi- 
Cine to be adminiftered at random, which, God knows, 
is to0 often the cafe, when entrufted to the hands of ig- 
norance and felf-fufficiency. Buc I muft at the fame 
time add, that when mercury is properly adminiftered, 
it will never hurt the conftitution, nor fail to cure the 
lues venerea. 


CHAP. XLVI. 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


OMEN, in ail civilized nations, have the manage- 

ment of domeftic affairs, and it is very proper 

they fhould, as Nature has made them lefs fit for the 
“more aétive and laborious employments. This indul- 
gence, however, is generally carried too far; and fe= 
males, inftead of being benefited by it, are greatly in- 
_jored, from the want of exercife and free air. To be 
fatisfied of this, one need’ only compare the freth and 
Tuddy looks of a milk-miaid, with the pale complexion 
of thofe females whofe whole time is-fpent within doors. 
if Though Nature has made an evident diftin&tion between 
the male and female, with regard to bodily ftrength 
and vigour, yet the certainly never meant, either that 
‘the one fhould be always without, or the other always 
‘within doors, = : rh 
_ The confinement of females, befices hurting their 
‘figure and complexion, relaxes their fulids, weakens 
| Qi 2 their 
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their minds, and diforders all the fun&tions of the body. 
Hence proceed obftructions, indigeftion, flatulence, 
abortions, and the whole train of nervous diforders. 
Thefe not ‘only unfit womem for being mothers and 
nurfes, but often render them whimfical and ridiculous. 
A found mind depends fo much. upon a healthy body, 
that where the latter is wanting, the former is rarely to 
be found. / 

T have always obferved, that women who were. chiefly 
employed without doors, in the different. branches of 
hiibandry, gardening, and the like, were almoft as- 
hardy as«their hufbands, and thar their children were 
likewife ftrong and healthy. But as the bad effets of 
confinement and inactivity upon both fexes have been 
already fhewn, we fhall proceed to point out, thofe cir- 
cumftances in the flructure and defign'of females, which 
fubjeé&t them to peculiar difeafes; the chief of which are, 
their monthly evacuations, pregnancy, and. child-bearing. 
Thefe, indeed, cannot properly be called difeafes ; but, 
from the delicacy of the fex, and their being often im- 
properly managed in fuch fituations, they become the 
fource of numerous calamities. 


OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. | 
Females generally begin to menftrvate about the age 
cf fifteen, and leave it off about fifty, which renders 
thefe two periods the moft critical of their lives. About — 
the firft appearance of this difcharge, the corftitution — 
undergoes a very confiderable change, generally indeed 
for the better, though fometimes for the worfe. The 
greateft care is now recefiary, as the future health and © 
happinefs of the female Gepends in a great. meafure upon — 
her conduct at this period . 9. leur 


+0n 


* It is the duty of mothers, and thofe who are intrufted with 
the education of girls, to. inftru@ them early in the condua and — 
management of themfelves at this critical period of their hives 
Falfe modeity, tnattencion, and ignorance of what ts beneficial or 
hurtful at this'tiine,-are the {ources of many difeafes and misfor=— 
tunes in life; whichia few fenliblélefions from an’experienced matre 
might have prevented. Noris care lefs neceflary in pels 
returns of this difcharge., . ‘l'aking improper, food,,violent affection 
6f the mind, or catching cold at this period, is often fufficient to — 
guin the! health, or to reader the female ever atter incapable of” 
procreation. > - | 
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Ifa girl about this time of life be confined to the houfe, 
kept conftantly fitting, and neither allowed to romp 
about, nor employed in any active bufinefs, which gives 
exercile to the whole body, the becomes weak, relaxed, 
and puny ; her blood not being duly prepared, the looks 
pale and wan; Her health, fpirits, and vigour decline, and 
fhe finks into a valetudinarian for life. Such-is the fate of 
numbers of thofe unhappy females, who, either from too 
much indulgence, or their own narrow circumitances, are, 
at this critical period, denied the benefit of exercife and 
free air. | 

A lazy, indolent difpofition proves likewife very hurt- 
ful to girls at this period. One feldom meets with com= 
plaints from obftruétions amongft the. more active and 
induftrious part of the fex; whereas the indolent and 
Jazy are feldom free from them. Thefe are in a man* 
ner eaten up by the chlorofis, or green-ficknefs, and other. 
difeafes of this nature. We would therefore recom- 
mend it to all who with to efcape thefe calamities, 
to avoid indolence and inactivity, as their greateft ene- 
mies, and to be as niuch abroad in the open air as 
poffible. | 
_ Another thing which proves very hurtful to girls about 
this period of life, is unwholefome food. Fond of all 
manner of trafh, they often indulge in ic, till their whole 


humours are quite vitiateds Hence enfue indigeftions, 
“Want of appetite, and a numerous train of evils. If the 


fluids be not duly prepared, it is utterly impoffible thar 


the fecretions fhould go properly on. Accordingly we 


_ find, that fuch girls as lead an indolent life, and eat great 


quantities of trafh, are not only fubjeét to obftructions of 


_ the men/es, but likewife to glandular ob{tructions 3 as the 
_ fcrophula, or king’s evil; 8&c. 


A. dull difpofition is alfo very hurtful to girls at this 


period, Itis a rare thing to fee a fprightly-girl who 


_ does not enjoy good health, while the Brave, moping, me. 


- 


_ Tancholy creature proves the very prey of vapours and 
Ayfterics. Youth is the feafon for mirth and cheerful- 


nefs: let it therefore be indulged; ic is an abfolute 


duty. To lay ina ftock of health in time of youth; is as 
_ hecefflary a piece of prudence, as to make provifion 
_ againft the decays of old age. While, therefore, wife 
Nature prompis the happy youth to join in fprightly 


hee amulee 
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amufements, let not the fevere dictates of hoary age for- 
bid the ufeful impulfe, nor damp with ferious gloom the 
feaion deftined to mirth and innocent feftivity. 

Another thing very hurtful to females about this pe- 
riod of life, is ftrait clothes. They are fond of a fine 
fhape, and foolifhly imagine that this can be acquired by 
lacing themfelves tight. lence, by fqueezing the fto-~ 
mach and bowels, they hurt the digeftion, and occafion 
many incurable maladies. This ¢rror is not indeed fo 
common as it has been, but, as fafhions change, it may 
come about again; we therefore think it not improper 
to mention it. I know many females who, to this day, 
feel the dreadful effects of that wretched cuftom which 
prevailed fome years ago, of {queezing every girl into as 
{mall a fize in the middle as poffible. Human invention 
could not pofftbly have devifed a praétice more deftructive 
tospedlth..- 77 , 


After a female has arrived at that period of life when ~ 


the men/fes ufually begin to flow, and they do not appear, 
but, on the contrary, her health and fpirits begin to de 
cline, we would advife, inftead of fhutting the poor girl 
up in the houfe, and dofing her with ftecl, afafoetida, and 
other naufeous drugs, to place her ina fituation where fhe 
can enjoy the benefit of free air and agreeable company. 
There let her eat wholefome food, take fufficient exer= 
cife, and amufe herlelf in the mott agreeable manner; 
‘and we have little reafon to fear, but Nature, thus affift- 


ed, will do her proper work. Indeed the feldom tails, 


unlefs where the fault is on our fide. 


~ This difcharge in the beginning is feldom fo inftanta= 


neous'as to furprife females unawares. It is generally 
preceded by fymptoms which foretel its approach ; asa 


fenfe° of heat, weight, and dull pain in the loins; diften- 


tion-and’ hardnefs of the breafts; head-ach; lofs of ap- 


petite ; lafitude ; palenefs of the countenance ; and fomes — 
rimits a flipht degree of fever, ~ When thele fymptoms — 
appéar about the age at which the menftrual flux vfually — 
beginsy every thing fhould be carefully avoided which 
may obftruét thar neceffary and falutary evacuation ; and — 
all means ued to promote it; as fitting frequently over 
the {teams of warm water, drinking warm diluting lis — 
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‘quors, &c, é 
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After the. menfes haveonce begun to flow, the greatelt . 
care fhould be taken to avoid every thing that may tend. 
to obftrucét them, Females.otight co be exceedingly cau-., 
tious of what they eat or drink at the cime they are out 
oforder.. Every. thing that is cold, or apt to four on the. 
ftomach, ought to be avoided; ~as-fruit, butter-milk, and, 
fuch like. Fifth, and all kinds of food chat are hard of. 
digeftion, are alfo to be avoided., As it is impoffible to. 
mention every. thing that may difagree with individuals. 
at this time, we would recommend it to-every female to. 

‘be yery attentive to what difagrees with -herfelf, and care- 
fully to avoid ir. set] sree 53 

Cold is extremely. hurtful at this particular period, 
More of the fex date their diféafes from colds caught, ° 
while they are out of order, than from all other caules.. 
This ought furely to put them upon their guard, and to 

_ make them very circamfpect in their conduct at fuch. 
times. A-degree of cold that will not inthe leat burt | 
them at another time, will at this period be fu‘ficient en- 
tirely to ruin their health and conftitution. | 
: The greateft attention ought likewife to be prid to the | 
mund, which fhould be kept as eafy and cheerful as pof-. 
fible. Every part of the animal economy is influenced 
by the paffions, but none more fo thanthis. Anger, fear, 
 gtief, and other affections of the mind, often occafion 
_ obftructions of the men{trual Aux, which prove abfolutely 
~ incurable, 3 ots 
As far as my obfervation goes, there are no women in 
the world fo inattentive to this dif{charge as the Enelith ; 
and chey fuffer accordingly, as a very great number of 
them are obftructed, and many prove barren in confe- 
quence, | : 
_. From whatever caufe this flux is obftructed, except in 
_ the ftate of pregnancy, proper means fhould be ufed ro 
reftore it. For this purpole we would recommend. fuf- 
ficient exercife, in'a dry, open, and rather cool air 3 whole- 
fome diet, and, if the body be weak and languid, gene- 
rous liquors ; alfo cheerful company and all manner of 
f peels Af thefe fail, recourfe mutt be had to me- 
. cine, bh : , ait . 
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When obftructions proceed from a weak relaxed {tate 
of the. folids, fuch medicines as tend to promote digeftion, 
to brace the folids, and affift the body in preparing good 
blood, ought to be ufed.. For this purpofe, I have of 
late made_ufe of pills compofed of prepared fteel, pow- 
dered myrrh, and the beft aloes, egual parts. ‘Thefe 
muft. be formed into pills of the common fize, and two 
or three of them given every night at bed-time. The 
principal medicines, however, are iron, and the Peru- 
vian bark, with other bitters and aftringents. Filings of 
iron may be infufed in wine or ale, two or three ounces 
to an Englifh quart, and after it has ftood for two or 
three weeks, it may be filtered, and about half a wine- 
glafs of it taken twice a-day: or prepared fteel may be 
taken in the dofe of half a drachm, mixed with a little 
honey or treacle, three or four times a-day. The bark 
and other bitters ‘may either be taken in fubftance or in- 
,fufion, as is moft agreeable to the patient. E 

When obftructions proceed from a vifcid ftate of the 
blood; or for women of a grofs or full habit, evacua- 
tions, and fuch medicines as attenuate the humours, are — 
necellary. “The patient in this cafe ought to be bled, to 
bathe her feet frequently in warm water, to take now and 
then a cooling purge, and to live upon a fpare thin diet. 
Her drink fhould be whey, water, or fmall-beer, and fhe — 
ought to take. fufficient exercife. A tea: fpoonful of the — 
tincture of black hellebore may alfo be taken twice a-day 
in.a.cup of warm water. AeA 4 

When obftruétions proceed from affections of the 
mind, as grief, fear, anger, &c. every method fhould be — 
taken to. amufe and divert the patient. And that fhe — 
may the more readily forget the caufe of her affli€tion, 

fhe ought, if poffible, to be removed fromy the place — 
where it happened. A change of place, by prefenting — 
the mind with a variety of new objeéts, has often-a very os 
happy influence in relieving it from the deepeft diftrefs.: 
A Soothing, kind, and affable behaviour to females in this 


fiuation is allo of the laft importance. rl 


Anobftrudtion of the menfes is often the effect o 4 
other maladies. When this is the cafe, inftead of giving — 
medicines to force that difcharge, which might be dan- 
Ar sisted 3 Y qc. 1a bs ao gerous, — 
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gerous, we ought by all means to endeavour to re(tore 
the patient’s health and firength. . When that is effected, 
the other will return of cowrfe, 

But the menftrual flux may be too great as well as too 
{mall. When this happens, the patient becomes weak, 
the colour pale, the appetite and digeftion are bad, to 
which cedematous fwellings of the fer, dropfies, and cons 
fumptions often enfue.. This frequently happens to wow 
men about the age of forty-five or fifty, and is very dif- 
ficult to cure. It may proceed from a fedentary life; a 
full dict, confifting chiefly of falted, high-feafoned, or 
acrid food; the ufe of !pirituous ltquors; exceflive fatigue; 
relaxation ; a diffolved ftate of the blood ;. violent paf- 
fions of the mind, &c. 

The treatment of this difeafe muft be varied according 
to its caute, When it is oceafioned by any error in the 
patient’s regimen, an oppolite courfe to that which in- 
duced the diforder muft be purfued, and fuch medicines 
taken as have a tendency to reftrain the flux, and coun- 
teract the morbid affections of the Sytem whence it 
proceeds, “ st | | 
To reftrain the flux, the patient fhould be kept quiet 
and eafy both in body and mind. If it be very violent, 
She ought to lie in bed with her. head low ; to live upon 
a cool and flender diet, as veal or chicken broths with 
bread ; and to drink deco@ions of nettle-roots, or the 
greater comfrey. If thefe be not fufficiént to {top the 

flux, ftronger aftringents may be uled, as Japan earth, 
allum, elixir of vitriol, the Peruvian bark, 8c. * 

The uterine flux may offend in quality as well as in 
Quantity. What is ulually called the fuor albus, or 
whites, is a very common difeafe, and proves extremely 
hurtful to delicare women. This difcharge, however, is. 
‘Hot always white, bur fometimes pale, yellow, green, of 


~ * Two drachms of allum and one of Japan e 
ed together, and divided into eight or nine dofe 
tbe taken three times a day. 
_ Perfons whofe fomachs cannot bear the allum, may take two 
table-fpoonfuls of the tin@ture of rofes three or four times a-day, to 
each dofe of which ten drops of laudanum may be added, . =) 144 
Af thefe thould fail, balf a drachm of the Peruvian bark, in. 

Qwder, with ten drops of the elixir of vitriol, may be taken, ina 

of red wine fow times a-day, 


arth may be pound- . 
5, One of which may. 
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ofa blackith: colour ; fometimes it is fharp and corro- 
five, fornetimes foul and feetid, &c. It is attended with 
a pale complexion, pain in the back, lofs of appetite, 
{welling of the feet, and other figns of debilitv. It gene- 
rally proceeds from a relaxed ftate of the body, arifing 
from indolence, the exceffive ufe of tea, coffce, or other 
weak and watery diet. 

‘To remove this difeafe, the patient muft take as much 
exercife ‘2s fhe can bear without fatigue.- Her food 
fhould‘be folid and nourifhing, but of eafy digeflion,; 
and her drink rather generous, as red port or claret, 
mixed with Pyrmont, Briftol, or lime-water. Tea and 
coffee are to be avoided. J have often known ftroag 
broths have an exceeding good effect, and fometimes a 
milk diet alone will perform a.cure. ‘The patient ought — 
not to lie too long a-bed. When medicine is neceflary, © 
we know none preferable to the Peruvian bark, which 
in this cafe ought always to be taken in fubftance, In > 
warm weather, the cold bath will be of confiderable fer- 
vice. 4 
That period of life ac which the men/es ceafe to flows. 
is likewife very critical to the fex. The ftoppage of 
any cuftomary evacuation, however fmall, is fufficient to” 
 @iforder the whole frame, and often to deftroy life itfelf. — 
Hence it comcs to pafs, that fo many women either fall 
into chronic diforders, or die about this time. Such of — 
them, however, as furvive it, without contracting any — 
chronic difeafe, often become more healthy and hardy — 


+ 


than they were before, and enjoy ftrength and vigour to; 
avery greatage. | / ee 
“Ifthe senjes ceafe all of a fudden in women of a full, 
habit, they ought to abate fomewhat of their ufual quane 
tity of food, efpecially of the more nourifhing kind, as, 
ficfh, eggs, cc. “Ehey ought likewife to take fufficient — 
exercife, and to keep the body open. This may be done, 
by taking, once or twice a-week, aJjittle rhubarb, or any 
infufion of hiera picra in wine or brandy. . 
-Jt often'happens that women of a grofs habit, at this, 
period of life, have ulcerous fores break out about thei 
ancles, or in other parts of the body. Such ulcers ough 
to-beconfidered:as critical, and thould either be fufiered 0 
continue open,’ ‘6r‘have artificial drains sbi oy 
. we v - €a 
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ftead. Women who will have fuch fores dried up, are 
often foon after carried off by acute difeafes, or fall into 
'thofe of a chronic nature. | 


OF PREGNANCY. 


Though pregnancy is nbt a diftafe, yet that flate is 
eoften attended with a variety of complaints which merit 
fattention, and which fometimes require the affiftance of 
emedicine. Some women indeed are more healthy during 
(their pregnancy, than at any other time; but this is byno 
means the general cafe: moft of them breed in forrow, 
zand are frequently indifpofed during the whole time of 
fpregnancy. Few fatal difeafes, however, happen during 
tthat period; and hardly any, except abortion, that can 
tbe called dangerous, | 
_ Pregnant women are often afflicted with the heart-burn. 
‘The method of treating this complaint has been already 
ppoinced out. They are likewife, in the more: early pe- 
triods of pregnancy, often haraffed with ficknefs and vo-. 
tmiting, efpecially in the morning. The method of re- 
lieving thefe complafots has alfo been fhewn. Both the 
thead-ach and tooth-ach are very troublefome fymptoms 
of pregnancy. The former may generally be re- 
moved by keeping the body gently open, by the ufe of. 
prunes, figs, roafted applés, and fiich like. “When the. 
pain is very violent, bleeding may be neceflary.. For the: 
treatment of the latter, we mult refer to that article. 
veral other complaints incident to pregnant women 
might be mentioned, as acoughand difficulty of breathing,. 
4uppreffion and incontinency of urine, &c.; but as all of 
thefe have been taken notice of before, it is needlefs to 
repeat then). vhs Oo vais 
Every pregnant woman is more or lefs in danger of 
abortion, This fhould be guarded againft with’ the 
reateft care, as it ngt only weakens the conttitution, but 
enders the woman liable to the fame misfortune afters 
ards*, Abortion may happen at any period:of preg- 
Wa | t | vii ‘nancy, 


_* Every mother who protures an abortion does it atthe hazard 
her life; yet there ar¢ not a few who run this rifk merely, to pre- 
he . vent 
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nancy, but it is moft common in the fecond or third 
month, Sometimes, however, it happensin the fourth or 
fifth. Ifit happens within the firft month, it is ufually 
called a falfe conception ; if after rhe feventh month, the 
child may often be kept alive by proper care. 

The common caufes of abortion are, the death of 
the. child; weaknefs or relaxation of the mother; great 
evacuations ; violent exercile; raifing great weights; 
reaching too high; Jumping, or fteppiog from an emi- 
nences; vomiting ; coughing; convulfion-fits ; blows on 
the belly ; falls; fevers; difagreeable fmells; excels of 
blood; indolence ; high living, or the contrary ; violent 
paffions or affections of the mind, as fear, grief, &c. 

The figns of approaching abortion are, pain in the 
Joins, or about the bottom of the belly ; a dull heavy 
pain in the infide of the thighs; a flight degree of colds 
nefs, or fhivering; ficknefs, palpitation of the heart; 
the breafts become flat and foft; the belly falls; and» 
there is a difcharge of blood or watery humours from the 
womb, | 

To prevent abortion, we would advife wonien of a 
weak or relaxed habit to ufe folid food, avoiding great 
quantities of tea, and other weak and watery liquors; ta_ 
rife early and go foon to bed; to fhun damp houfes; te 
take frequent exercile in the open air, but to avoid fatigue 5 
and never to go abroad in damp foggy weather, if they 
ean fhun it. arf ee an 

“Women of a full habit ought to ufe a {pare diet, 
avoiding {trong liquors, and every thing that may tend ti | 
heat the body, or increafe the quantity of blood, Their 
diet fhould be of an opening nature, confifting principally 
of vegetable fubftances. Every woman with child ought 
to be kept cheerful and eafy inher mind, Her appetites, — 
even though depraved, ovght to be indulged as far as_ 
prudence will permit. + ge 


e ; Je ge) 
“+ 


vent the trouble of bearing and.bringing up children, It ts furely, } 
mot unnatural crime, and canmot, even in the moft abandoned, be 
viewed without horror ; but in the decent matron, it is ftill more uns 
pardonable..——Thofe wretches who daily advertile their affifte nce 
to women in this bufinefs, deferve, in my opinion, the molt fevere 
of all Human punithments. iio ics i ty 
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When any figns of abortion appear, the woman ought 
to be laid in bed on a mattrefs, with her head low. She 
fhould be kept quiet, and her mind foothed and com-= 

forted. She ought not to be kept too hot, nor to take 
‘any thing of a heating nature. Her food thould conGtt 
«of broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels made of oatmeal, 
sand the like, all of which ought to be taken cold, 

If the be able to bear it, the fhould lofe at leatt half a 

jpound of blood from the arm, Heer drink ought to be 
| barley-water fharpened with juice of lemon; or the may. 
ttake half a drachm of powdered nitre, in a cup of water- 
(gruel, every five or fix hours. If the woman be feized 
‘with a violent loofenefs, fhe ought to drink the decoction 
cof calcined hartfhorn prepared. If the be affeGted with 
\vomiting, let her take frequently two table-{poonfuls of 
tthe faline mixture. In general, opiates are of fervice; 
tbut they fhould always be given with caution. 
__ Sanguine robult women, who are liable to mifcarry at 
fa-certain time of pregnancy, ought always to be bled a 
ffew days before that period arrives. By this means, and 
cobferving the regimen above prefcribed, they might often 
eefcape that misfortune. . 

_ Though we recommend due care far preventing abor~ 
ttion, we would not be underitood as reftraining pregnant 
¥women from their ufual exercifes, This would generally 
fperate the quite contrary way. Want of exercile not 
tonly relaxes the body, but induces a plethora, or too great 
aa fulnefs of the veffels, which are the two principal caufes 
tof abortion. There are, however, fome women offo de. 


ilicate a texture, that it is. néceflary for them to.avoid al. 
moft every kind of exercife during the whole petiod of 
Barcosicy. as an 

i. OF CHILD-BIRTH. 

| Many difeafes proceed from the want of due care in 
shild-bed sand the mote hardy part ofthe fex are molt ape 
0 defpife the neceflary precautions in this {tace. This is 
eculiarly the cafe with young wives... They. chink, 
en the labour pains are ended, the danger is over; but 
"truth it may only then be faid’to be begun. ° Nature, 
fleft to herfelf, will feldom fail to expel the fetus but 
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proper care and management are certainly neceflary 
for the recovery of the mother. No doubt, mifchief 
may be done by too much as well as by too little care. 
Hence females who have the ereateft number of at- 
tendants in child-bed,' generally recover worft. But 
this is not peculiar to the flate of chiid-bed. Exceffive 
care always defeats its own intention, and is generally 
moré ‘dangerous, than none at all *. i 
During actual labour, nothing of a heating nature 
ought to be given. The woman may now and then take 
a little ‘:panado, and her drink ought to be toaft and 
water, or thin groat-gruel. Spirits, wines, cordial-waters, 
and other things which are given with a view to {trengthen 
the mother, and promote the birth, for che moft part tend 
only to increafe the fever, inflame the womb, and retard 
the labour. Befides they endanger the woman after 
wards, as they often occafion violent and mortal hamor- 
rhages, or difpofe her to eruptive and other fevers. 
When the labour proves tedious and difficult, to pre- 
vent inflammations, it will be proper to bleed. An 
emollient clyfter ought likewife frequently to be admi- 
niftered, and the patient fhould fic over the fteams of 
warm water. The paflage ought to be gently rubbed with 
a little foft pomatum or frefh butter, and cloths wrung out 
of warm water applied over the belly. If nature feems 
to Gink, and the woman is greatly exhaufted with fatigue, — 


* Though the management of women in child-bed has. been 
pracifed as an employment fince the earlieft accounts’ of time, 
yet itis (ill in moft countries on a very bad footing. Few 
women think of following this employment till they are reduced — 
to the n@ceflity of doing it for bread. Hence not one in a hundred © 
‘of them have any education, or proper knowledge of their bufi< 
nefs. It is true, that Nature, if left to herfelf, will generally 
expel the fetus; but it is equally true, that mofe women, in 
child-bed, require to be managed with {kill-and attention, and~ 
that they are often hurt by the fuperftitious prejudices of ignorant 
and ofticious midwives. ‘Ihe mifchief done in this way is much — 
greater than is generally imagined; moft of which might ie 
prevented by allowing no women fo prattife midwifery but fuch 
as are properly qualified. Were due attention paid to this, — 
would not only be the means of faving many lives, but wo 
revent the necellity of employing men in this indelicate ana 
difagreeable branch of medicine, which is, On many account 
more proper for the other iex. | é 
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¢draveht of generous wine, or fome other. cordial, may be 

eiven, but not otherwife. Thefe direétions-are fufficient 

in-natural labours; and in all, preternatural-cafes,.a {kil- 
ful furceon, Or man-midwife, ought to be.called as fuon | 
as pofible. 

After delivery, the woman ought-to be kept as quiet 

vand eafy. as poffible *... Her. food thould be light and 
‘thin, as gruel, panado, &c. and her drink weak and-di- 
oung. To this rule, however, there are many, excep- 
tons. I have known feveral women, whofe {pirits could 
{net be fupported in child-bed without folid food-and ge- 
fnerous liquors; to fuch, a glafs of wine and a bit of 
«ehicken mutt be allowed, | 
Sometimes an exceffive hzemorrhage or flooding hap~ 
| pens after delivery. In this cafe the patient fhould be jaid 
with her head low, kept cool, and be in all refpedts treat- 
ted as for an exceffive Aux of the menfes. If the flooding 
a vielent, linen cloths, which have been wrung out 
«of a mixture of equal parts cf vinegar and water, or red 
‘wine, fhould be applied to the belly, the loins, and the 
ithighs : thefe muft be changed as thev grow dry; and 
may be difcontinued as foon as the flooding abates +, 

If there be violent pains after delivery, the patient 
“ought to drink plentifully. of warm’ diluting liquors, as 
sfoat-grucl, or tea with a little faffron-in ic; andto take 
all broths, with carraway-feeds, or a bit of orange-peel 
a them; ‘an ounce of the oil of {weet almonds may hikes 
wwife be frequently taken in a cup of any of the above li- 
vors; andif the patient be reftlefs, a fpoonful of the fy~ 
rup of poppies May now and then be mixed witha cup 
Mher drink. If the be hor or feverifh, one of the fol— 


* We cannot help taking notice of that ridiculous cuftom which’ 
Ull prevails in fome parts of the country, of collecting a number 
or women together upon fuch oceafions. Thefe, inftead of bein 
Meful, ferve only to crowd the houfe, and obftrué the neceflary 
wttendants,: Befides, they hurt the patient with their noife; and 
en, by their untimely and impertinent advice, do much mif. 
+ Tn'a violent flooding after delivery, I have feen very good 
reds’ from the following mixture: Take of penny-royal water, 
Mple cinnamon-water, and fyrup of poppies, each two ounces, 
t of vitriol a drachm. Mix, and take two table-fpoonfuls every 
ours, or oftener, if neceflary. 
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lowing powders may be taken in a cup of her ufual drink 
every five or fix hours *. 

An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and not 
unfrequent difeafe after delivery.. Ivis‘known by pains : 
in the lower part of the belly, which are greatly increafed 
upon touching ; by the tenfion of tightnefs of the parts ; 
great weakne{s; change of countenance ; a conftant fe- 
ver, with a weak and hard pulfe ; a flight delirium, or ra- 
vine; fometimes inceffant vomiting; a hiccup; a dif- 
charge of reddifh, ftinking, fharp water from the womb; 
an inclination to go frequently to ftool; a heat, and fome-_ 
times total fappreffion of urine. 

This mutt be treated like other inflammatory aiforders, 
by bleeding and plentiful dilution. T'he drink may be 
thin gruel or barley-water; in a cup of which half a 
drachm of nitre may be diffolved, and taken three or four 
times a-day. Clyfters of warm milk and water muft be 
frequently adminiftered : and the belly fhould be fomente 
ed by cloths wrung out of warm water, or by applying ~ 
bladders filled with warm milk and water to it. 

A fuppreffion of the lochia, or ufual difcharges after des 
livery, and the milk-fever, mult be treated nearly in the - 
fame manner as an inflammation of the womb. In all 
thefe cafes, the fafeft courfe is plentiful dilution, gentle 
evacuations, and fomentations of the ‘parts affected. » In 
the milk: fever, the breafts’ may be ‘embrocated: with 2 
Hittle warm linfeed-oil, or the Jeaves «f-red cabbage may — 
be applied to them. ‘The child fhould be often put to 
‘the breaft, or it fhould be drawn by fome other perfon. 

Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk-fever — 
than putting the child early to the breait. The cuftom — 
of not allowing children to fuck for the firft two or three 
days, 1s contrary to Nature and common fenfe, and is very 
hurtful both to the mother and child. ; 2 

Every mother who has milk in her breafts, ought 
either to fackie her own child, or to have her breatts fre= 


oe 


* Take of crabs claws prepared half an ounce, purified nitre twe 
drachms, faffron powdered half a drachm ;, rub them together ina 
mortar, and divide the whole into eight or nine dofes. = 
’ When the patient is low fpirited, or troubled with ‘hyfterical co 9 
plaints, fhe ought to take frequently twelve or fifteen drops of th 
bingture of afatectida in a cup-of penny-royal tea- 3 
E | : quent} 
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quently drawn, at leaft forthe firft month... This. would 
prevent many of the difeafes which prove. fatal to women 
in child-bed. 

When an inflammation happens in the breaft, attended 
with rednefs, hardnefs, and other fymptoms of fuppura- 
tion, the fafeft application is a poultice of bread and milk, 
foftened with oil. or freth butter... This may be re-. 
newed twice a-day, till the tumour be either difcuffed or 
brought to fuppuration. The ufe of repellents, in this 
cafe, is very dangerous ; they often oceafion fevers, and 
fometimes cancers; whereas a fuppuration is feldom at~ 
tended with any danger, and has often the moft falutary 
_effects. a i 

When the nipples are fretted or chapped, they may be 
anointed with a mixture of oil and bees-wax, or a little 
powdered gum-arabic may be fprinkled on them. Ihave 
feen Hungary water applied to the nipples have a very 
good effect. Should the complaint prove obftinate, a 
- cooling purge may be given, which generally removes it. 
The military fever is a difeafe incident to women in 
_-child-bed ; but as it has been treated of already, we fhalf 
take no farther notice of it. The celebrated Hoffman 
obferves, That this fever of child-bed women might ‘gée- — 
nerally be prevented, if they, during their pregnancy, 
were regular in their diet, ufed moderate exercife, took 
now and then a gentle laxative of manna, rhubarb, or 
cream of tartar; not forgetting to bleed in the firft 
months, and avoid all fharp air. When the labour 1S 
‘coming on, it is not to be haftened with forcing médi< 
Cines, which inflame the blood and humours, or put them 
linto unnatural commotions. Care {hould be taken, after 
(the birth, that the natural excretions proceed regularly ; 
‘and if the pulfe be quick, a little nitrous powder, or fomeé 
(other cooling medicines, fhould be adminiftered, . 
~The moft fatal diforder confequent upon delivery is 
€ puerperal, or child-bed, fever. ft generally makes its 
ttack upon the fecond or third day after delivery. 
jometimes indeed it comes on fooner, and at other 
mes, though rarely, ic does not appear before the fifth 
t fixth day, - a 
_ It begins, like moft other fevers, with a cold or fhiver- 

fit, which is fucceeded by reftlefsnefs, pain of the 

Kk head, 
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head, ereat ficknefs at the ftomach, and bilious vomit~ 
ing. The pulfe.is generally quick, the tongue dry, and 
there is a remarkable depreffion of fpirits and lofs of 
ftrength. A ereat pain is’ufually fele in the back, hips, 
and region of the womb; a fudden change in the quan- 
tity or quality of the /ochia alfo takes places; and the pa- 
tient -is frequently troubled with a tene/mus, or conftant 
inclination to go to ftoo!. The urine, which 1s: very 
high coloured, is difcharged in fmall quantity, and ge- 
nerally with pain, The belly fometimes {wells to a con- 
fiderable bulk, and becomes fufceptible of pain from 
the flighteft touch. When the fever has continued for 
a few days, the fymptoms of inflammation: usually fub- 
fide, and the difeafe acquires a more putrid form. At 
this period, if not fooner, a bilious or putrid loofe- 
nefs, of an obftinate and dangerous nature, comes 
on, and accompanies the difeafe through all its future 
progrefs. . : 

There is not any difeafe that requires to be treated with 
more fkill and attention than this ; confcquently the beft 
affiftance ought always to be obtained as foon as pofiible. 
In women of -plethoric conftitutions, bleeding will gene- 
rally be proper at the beginning ; it ought, however, ta 
be ufed with caution, and not to be repeated, unlefs where ~ 
the figns of inflammation rife high ; in which cafe it will 
alfo be neceffary to apply a bliftering-plafter to the re- 
gion of the womb. ~ itrates tae oh | | 

During the rigour, or cold fit, proper means fhould 
‘be ufed to abate its violence and fhorten its. duration, 
For this purpofe, the patient may drink freely of warm — 
diluting liquors, and, if low, may take now and ther 


a cup of wine-whey; warm applications to the extre-— 
- ities, as heated bricks, bottles or, bladders filled with — 
warm water, and fuch like, may alfo be ufed with — 
advantage. bis : 

Emollient clyfters of milk and water, or of chicken ~ 
water, ought to be frequently adminiftered through the — 
courfe of the difeafe. Thefe prove beneficial, by pro=” 
~ moting a difcharge from the inteftines, and alfo by act-— 
ing as a kindly fomentation to the womb and parts ad-— 
jagent, Great care, however, is requifite in giving thei, ” 
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n account of the tendernefs of the parts in the pe/vis at 
this time. 

To evacuate the offending bile from the ftomach, a 
vomit is generally given. . But as this is apt to increafe 
the irritability of the ftomach, already too great, it will 
be fafer to omit it, and to give in its ftead a gentle lax- 
ative, which will both tend to cool the body, and to pro- 
cure a free difcharge of the bile *. : 

The medicine which I have always found to fucceed : 
beft in this difeafe, is the faline draught, . This, if. fre- 
quently repeated, will often put a {top to the vomiting, 
and atthe fame time leffen the violence of the fever. _ If 
it runs off by ftool, or if the patient, be reftlefs, a few 
drops of laudanum, or fome fyrup of. Poppies, may oc- 
cafionally be added. Fe | 

If the ftools fhould prove. fo frequent, as to weaken 
and exhauft the patient, a ftarch clyfter, with thirty or 
forty drops of laudanum in it, may be adminiftered as 
occafion fhall require ; and the drink may be rice-water, 
dn every Englifh pint,of which half an ounce of um- 
arabic has been diffolved. _ Should. thefe fail, recourfe 
mutt be had to Columbo-roor, or the powder of bole 
_ combined with opium. ~ Bots oth wee. 

Though in general the food ought to be light, and the: 
drink diluting, yet when the difeafe has been long pro. 
tracted, and the patient is greatly fpent by evacuations, 
it will be neceffary to fupport her with nourifhing diet, 
and generous cordials, | yok rns ae 

It was obferved, that this fever, after continuing. for 

fome time, often acquires a putrid form. — In this cafe 
~the Peruvian bark muft be given, either by itfel6:or 
joined with cordials, as circumftances may require, , As 
the bark in fubftance will be apt to purge, it may. be 
given in decoétion or infufion mixed with the tincture of 
tofes, or other gentle aftringents; or a fcruple of the 
extract of bark with half an ounce of {pirituous cinna- 
mon-water, two ounces of common water, and ten 


a, 


_ * Midwives ought to he very cautious in adminittering vomits or 
Purges to women in child bed. I have known a womin who-was 

recovering extremely well, thrown into the molt imminent danger, 
in? a {trong purge which was as aha by an officious midvrifey 
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drops of laudanum, may be made into a draught, and 
given every fecond, third, or fourth hour, as’ fhall be 
found neceffary. 
When the ftomach will not bear any kind of nourifh- 
ment, the patient may be fupported for fome time by 
clyfters of beef-tea or chicken-broth. , 
To avoid this fever, every woman in child-bed ought 
to be kept perfectly eafy ; her food fhould be light and 
fimple, and her bed-chamber cool and properly venti- 
lated. ‘There is not any thing more hurtful to a woman 
in this fituation than being kept too warm. She ought 
not to have her body bound too tight, nor to rife too 
foon from bed, after delivery ; catching cold is alfo to 
be avoided ; and‘a proper attention fhould be paid to 
cleanlinefs. . By 
To prevent the milk-fever, the breafts ought to be 
frequently drawn ;%and if they are filled previous to the 
onfet of a fever, they fhould, upon irs firft appearance, 
_ ‘be drawn, to prevent the miik from becoming acrid, and 
its being abforbed in this ftate, Coftivenefs is likewife 
to be avoided. This will be beft effeéted by the ufe of 
mild clyfters and a laxative diet. meee 
We {hall conclude our obfervations on child-bed wo- 
men, by recommending it to them, above all things, to 
beware of cold. Poor women, whofe circumftances 
‘oblige them to quit their bed too foon, often contract 
difeafes from cold, of which they never recover. It is 
a pity the poor are not better taken care of in this 
fituation. a | its 

“But the better fort of women run the greateft hazard 
from too much heat. They are generally kept in a fort 
of bagnio for the firft eight or ten days, and then dreffed 
“out to fee company. The danger of this conduc mutt 
be obvious to every one. : 

The fuperftitious cuftom of obliging women to keep | 

the houfe till they goto church, is likewile a very com- — 
mon caufe of catching cold. All churches are damp, — 
and moft of them cold; confequently they are the very — 
wort places to which a woman can 20 [0 make her — 
-firft vide, after having been confined in a warm room” 
for «'monthy: «0! os salt ‘a 
Gi ; OF 
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Barrennefs may be very properly reckoned among the 
difeafes of females, as few married women, who-have 
not children, enjoy a good ftate of health. It may pro- 
ceed from various caufes, as high living, grief, relaxa- 
tion, &c.; but it is chiefly owing to.an obftruétion or ir 
regularity of the menftrual flux, 

Itis very certain that high living vitiates the humours, 
and prevents fecundity. We feldom find a barren wo- 
man among the labouring poor, while nothing is more 
common among the rich and affluent... The inhabitants 
of every country are prolific in proportion to their po- 
verty ; and it would be an eafy matter to adduce many 
inftances of women, who, by being reduced to live en- 
tirely upon a milk and vegetable diet, have conccived 
and brought forth children, though they never had any 
before. Would the rich ufe the fame fort of food and 
exercife as the better fort of peafants, they would feldom 
have cavfe to envy their poor vaflals and dependants the 
bleffing of a numerous and healthy offspring, while they 
pine in forrow for the want of even a fingle heir to their 
extenfive domains. | 

Affluence begets indolence, which not only vitiates 
the humours, but induces a general relaxation of the fo- 
lids; a ftate highly unfavourable to procreation. To re- 
move this, we would recommend the following courfe : 
Firft, fufficient exercife in the open air ; fecondly, a diet 
confifting chiefly of milk and vegetables * ; thirdly, the 
ule of aftringent medicines, as fteel, allum, dragon’s 
blood, elixir of vitriol, the Spa or Tunbridge waters, 
persian, bark, &c.; and laftly, above all, the cold 

ath. : : 


* Dr. Cheyne avers, that want of children is oftener the fault of 
the male than of the female, in this the Doétor and I do not agree, 
and itrongly réeommends a milk and vegetable diet to the former 

as well as the latter; adding, that his friend Dr. Taylor, whom 
he calls the Milk doétor of Croydon, had brought fundry opulent 
families in his neighbourhood, who had continued fome years ° 
after marriage without progeny, to have feveral fine children, by 

pe Ping we parents, for a contiderable time, to a milk and veges 
able diet, *. 
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Barrennefs is often the confequence of grief, fudden 
fear, anxiety, or any of the» p2ffions which tend to ob- 
ftruét the menftrual flux. When barrennefs ts fufpected 
to proceed from affections of the mind, the perfon ought 
to’ be’ kept as eafy and cheerful as poffible ; all difacree- 
able objedis are to be avoided, and every method taken 
to amufe and entertain the fancy. 

I believe I have never written, and I hope I never 
fhall write, any thing offenfive to real modefty. Yet I 
have not fuppreffed, from motives of falfe delicacy, what 
I thought might be of importance on a fubject fo clofely 
conne&ed with conjugal happinefs. The remarks here 
made, though fewand apparently fimple, contain all that 
is really known, in medical practice, of the caufes and 
remedies of barrennefs. I therefore wifh to put mar- 
ried ladies on their guard againft the fallacy of private 
fugeeftions, and of public advertifements on this head. 
The things commonly advifed by filly nurfes, as well as — 
the grand reftoratives of quack impoftors, are all of them 
dangerous ftimulants that provoke defire, but enfeeble, 
inftead of ftrengthening, the powers of nature, and ren- — 
der a weaknefs, which proper treatment might have re« 

~ moved, abfolutely incurable, = 


CHAP. XLIX. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. — 


TVEISERABLE indeed is the lot of man in the ftate of — 
| infancy! He comes into the world more helplefs 
than any other animal, and ftands much longer in need © 
of the proteétion and care of his parents: but, alas! 
‘this care is not always beltowed upon him ; and when it — 
is, he often fuffers as much from improper -manage~ — 
ment as he would have done from neglect. Hence the, 
officious «care of parents, nuries, and midwives, be- — 
comes one of the mot fruitful fources of the diforders 
of infants *. am | Wity tic adqu ditiy Besrgaay 
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* Of the officious and iJl-judged care of midwives, we fhall ad- 

duce only one inftance, viz. the common practice of torturing Mis” 
if 
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It muft be obvions to every attentive perfon, that the 
firft difeafes of infants Jarife chiefly from their bowels. 
Nor is this in the leat ‘to be wondered at, as they are 
in a manner poifoned with indigeftible drugs and im- 
proper diet as foon.as they come into the world. Every 
thing thar the ftomach cannot digeft may be confid-red 
asa poifon; and unléf§ it can be thrown up, or voided 
by ftool, it muft occafion’ ficknefs, gripes, fpafmodic 
affections of the bowels, or what the good women call 
inward fits, and at laft convu'fions and death, — 

As thefe fymptoms evidently arife from fomewhat that 
irritates the inteftines, doubtlefs the proper method of 
cure muit be to expel it as foon as poffible. The moft ' 
~ fafe and effeQual method of doing this is by gentle vos 

mits. five or fix grains of the powder of ipecacuaniia 
may be mixed in two table-fpoonfuls of water, and fveet- 
ened with a little fugar. A tea-fpoonful of this may be, 
given to the infant every quarter of an hour till. it ope- 
fates; or, what will more ‘certainly anfwer the purpofe, 
a grain of emetic tartar may be diffolved in three ounces 
of water, fweetened with a little fyrup, and given as 
above. Thole who are willing to ufe tHe emetic tarvar, 
may give fix or feven drops of the antimonial wine, in a 
tea-{poonful of water or thin grucl, Smiuil dofes of the 
ipecacuanha wine will be found more gentle than any_of — 
the above, and onght to be preterred. . 

Thefe medicines willnot only c eanfe the ftomach, but 
will generally likewife oprn the body. Should this, 

however, not happen, and if the child be coftive, fome 
gentle purge will be neceflary: for this purpofe,, {ome 


~ 


‘fants, by fqueezing their breafts, to draw off the milk, as they call 
at. Though a {mall quantity of moifture is geucrully found in the 
breafts of infants, yst, as they are certainly'no™ ntended to give 
fuck, this ought never to be drawn off, I have feen this crue! ope~ 
Wation bring on harduvefs, jnflimmation, and fup) pation, of the 
breafts ; but never knew any ill coniequences from its being omit- 
ted. When’ the breaits ire hard, the ouly application #hat we would 
—recominend is a foft poultice,’ or uw little of the diaéhylon piiter 
Berea ea upon a He of fofi leather, about tie fize ofthalf a crown, 
and applied over exch nipple. ‘Thele may be fuer inu 
Ber the nacdoct Mireot y be snes to coceg 
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‘manna and pulp of caffia may be diffolved in boiling 
water, and given in fmall quantities till it operates; or, 
what will anfwer rather better, a few grains of maguofia 
aléa may be mixed in any kind-of food that is given to 
the child, and continued tilhit has the deGred effeG. If 
thefe medicines be properly adminiftered, and the child’s 
belly and:limbs frequently rubbed with a warm hand be- 
fore the fire, they will feldom:fail to relieve thofe affec- 
tions of the ftomach and bowels from which infants fuffer 
fo much, 

Thefe ceneral dire@ions include moft of what can be 
done for relieving the internal diforders of infants. They 
will likewife go a confiderable way in alleviating thofe — 
awhich appear externally, as the rafh, gum, or fellon, &es 
‘Thefe, as was formerly obferved, are principally owing 
to too hot a’regimen, and confequently will be moft ef- 
fectually relieved by gentle evacuations. Indeed, evacu- 
ations of one kind or other conftitute a principal part of 
the medicine of infants, and will feldom, if adminiftered 
with prudence, in any of their difeafes, fail to give relief. 

OF THE MECONIUM. 

The ftomach and bowels of a new-born infant are fill- 
ed with a blackifh-coloured matter of the confiftence of — 
fyrup, commonly called the meconium, ‘This is gene- 
rally paffed foon after the birth, by the mere effort of ; 
Nature; in which cafe it is not neceflary to give the in- — 
fant any kind of medicine, But if it fhould be retained, 
or not fufficiently carried off, a little manna, or magnefia — 
alba, may be given, as mentioned above ; or, if thefe — 
fhould not be at hand, a common fpoonful of whey, — 
{fweetened with a little honey, or raw fugar, will anfwer — 


ya 
if 
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The moft proper medicine for expelling the meconium — 
is the mother’s milk, which is always at firft of a purga~ — 
tive quality. Were children allowed to fuck as foon as 
they fhew,an inclination for the breaft, they would fel-— 
dom have occafion for medicines to difcharge the meco= 
nium; but even where this is not allowed, they ought — 
never to have daubs of fyrup, oils, and other indigeftible 
ftuff, crammed down their throats.” ae ae 
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The aphthz are little whitith ulcers affeGting the whole: 
iinfide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and. ftomach of in- 
‘fants. Sometimes they reach through the whole intefti- 
nal canal; in which cafe they are very dangerous, and 
‘often put an end to the infant’s life. 

If the aphthz are of a pale colour;. pellucid, few in 
mumber, foft, fuperficial, and fall eafily off, they are not 
(dangerous; but if opake, yellow, brown, black, thick, 
cor running together, they ought to be dreaded. 

It is generally thought that the aphthz owe their ori« 
gin to acid humours; we have reafon, however, to be-= 
ilteve, they are.more’ frequently owing to too hort a regi- 
tmen both of the mother and child. Itis a rare thing to 
ffind a child who is not dofed with wine, punch, cinna- 
‘mon-waters, or fome other hot and inflaming liquors, 
talmott as foon as it is born. It is well known that thefe 
ywill occafion inflammatory diforders even in adults; is it 
sany wonder then that they fhould heat and inflame the 
ttender bodies of infants, and fet, as it were, the whole 
(conftitution on a blaze? wile 

The moft proper medicines for the aphthe are vomits, 
ifuch as have been already recommended, and gentle lax- 
iatives.. Vive grains of rhubarb, and half a drachm of 
imagnefia alba, may be rubbed together, and divided into 
ifix doles, one of: which may be given to the infant every 
ifour or five hours till they operate. Thefe powders may 
either be given in the child’s food, or a little of the fyrup 
tof pale rofes, and may be repeated as often as is found. 
tneceffary to keep the body open. It is common in this 
cafe to adminifter calomel; but as that medicine fome- 
times occafions gripes, it ought always to be given to in- 
ants with caution. 

_ Many things have been recommended for gargling the 
mouth and throat in this difeafe: buc it is not ealy to 
apply thefe in very young children ; we would therefore 
ecommend it‘to the nurfe to rub the child’s mouth fre 
yvently with a little borax’and honey ; or with the fol- 
wing mixture; Take fine honey’ an Ounces borax a 
fF drachm, 
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drachm, burnt alum: half a drachm, rofe-water two. 
drachms; mix them.together, A. very proper applica- 
tion in this cafe, is a folution of ten or twelve grains of 
white- vitriol in eight ounces of barley-water. Thefe 
may be applied with the finger, or by means of.a bit of 
foft rag tied to the end of a’ probe. 


4 @ 


OF ACIDITIES. 


The food of children being for the moft part of an 
acefcent nature, it readily turns. four upon the ftomach, 
efpecially uf the body: be any way difordered. Hence 
_ moft difeafes of children are accompanied with evident 
figns of acidityy as green ftools, gripes, Qc. Thefe 
appearances have induced many to believe, that’ all the’ 
difeafes of children were owing to an acid abounding 
in the ftomach and bowels; but whoever confiders the — 
matter attentively, will find that thefe fymptoms of~ 
acidity are‘ oftener the effect than the caufe of their. 
difeafes. fs vars a 

Nature evidently intended, that che food of children 
fhould be acefcent; and unlefs the body be dilorderedy 
or the digeftion hurt, from fome other caufe, we will — 
yenture to fay, that the acefcent quality of their food is 
feldom injurious to them.* Acidity, however, is often 
a fymptom of diforders in children ; and, as it is fome- 
times a troublefome one, we fhall point out the method ~ 
of relieving it. te gs ae ve ueaen fe 

When green ftools, gripes, purgings, four fmells, 8c. 
fhew that-the bowels abound with an acid, the child — 
fhould have a little {mall broth, with light white bread in — 
it; and fhould have fufficient exercife, in order to pro- — 
mote the digeftion. It has been cuftomary in this cafe — 
to give the pearl-julep, chalk, crabs-eyes, and other tefe 
taceous powders.. Thefe, indeed, by their abforbent” 
quality, may correct the acidiry ; but they are attended — 
with this inconvenience, that they are apt to lodge in the — 
bowels, and occafion coftivenefs, which may prove very — 
hurtful to the infant.. For this reafon they fhould never 
be given unle{s mixed with pdrgative medicines; as rhue” 
' barb, magna, or fuch like, tisk,  AaeeIe ie 
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The beft medicine which we know, in all cafes of 
- acidity, is that fine infipid powder, ‘called maguefta alba. 
Tt purges, and at the fame time correéts the acidity: by 
which means it notonly removes the difeafe, but carries 
. Off its caufe. [t may be given in any kind of food, or ia 
/& mixture, ‘as recommended in the Appendix *. 
When an infant is troubled with gr.pes, it ought not 
at firft to be dofed with brandy, fpiceries, and other hot 
‘things; but fhould have its body opened with an emol- 
fhent clyfter, or the medicine mentioned above ; and, at 
the fame time, a little brandy may be rubbed on its belly 
with a warm hand before the fire. I have feldom feen 
this fail to eafe the gripes of infants. If it fhould hap- 
pen, however, not to fucceed, a little brandy or other 
{pirits may be mixed with thrice thé quantity of warm 
Water, and a tea-fpoonful of it given frequently, till the 
infant be eaGer.’ Sometimes-a little peppermint-water 
will anfwer this purpofe as well. : r 


, 


GALLING AND EXCORIATION.. 


Thefe are very troublefome to children. Thev hap- 
pen chiefly about the eroin and wrinkles of the neck, ua- 
der the arms, behind the ears, and in other parts that are 
moiftened by the fweat or urine. | 

As thefe complaints are, in a great meafure, owing to 
want of cleanlinefs, the moft effectual means of prevent- 
ing them are, to wafh the parts frequently wirh. cold 
Water, to change the linen often, and, 1n a word, to keep 
the child in all refpects thoroughly clean. Waen this 
‘is not suffi ient, che excoriated parts may be fprinkled 
with abforbent or drying powders; as burnt hartfhorn, 
tutty, chalk, crabs’ claws prepared, and the like. When 
the parts affected are very fore, and tend to a real ulcer= 
“ation; it will be proper to add a tittle fazar of led to 
the powders ; or to anoint the place with the campho- 
rated ointmenc. If the parts be wathed with {prinz-water, 
in which a little white vitriol his been dilflved, it will 
@ty and heal them very powerfully, Ode of the belt 
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® See Appendix, Laxative abjorbent Mixturt, 
; appli- 
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applications for this purpofe is to diffolve fome fuller’s- 
earth in a fufficient quantity of hot water; and after it 
has ftood till it is cold, to rub it gently upon the galled 
parts once or twice a day, 


STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE, 


The noftrils of infants are often plugged up with a 
grofs mucus, which prevents their breathing freely, and 
likewife renders it difficult for them to fuck or fwallow. 

Some in this cafe order, after a fuitable purge, two or 
three grains of white vitriol diffolved in half an ounce of 
marjoram-water, and filtered, to be applied now and 
then to the noftrils with a linen rag. Wedellus fays, if 
two grains of white vitriol, and the fame quantity of e/a= 
terium, be diffolved in half an ounce of marjoram- water, 
and applied to the nofe, as above direéted, ihat it brings 
away the mucus without {neezing. “4 
__-4n obftinate cafes thefe medicines may, be tried; but 
I have never found any thing neceffary, befides rub-— 
bing the nofe at bed-time with a little fweet oil, or ‘ 
frefh butter. This refolves the filth, and renders the — 
breathing more free *. oe ne 

OF VOMITING, | . a 

From the delicate ftate of children, and the great fen- * 
fibility of their organs, a vomiting or loofenefs may be 
induced by any thing that irritates the nerves of the fon 
\ mach or inteftines. Hence thefe diforders are much 
more common in childhood than in the more advanced 4 
_ periods of life. They are feldom, however, dangerous, 
and ought never to be confidered as difeafes, unlefs when — 
they are violent, or continue fo long as to exhauft the 
firength of the patient. | a 

Vomiting may be excited by an over-quantity OF 
food ; by food that is of fuch a nature as to irritate — 
the nerves, of the flomach too.much; or by the fen=7 


* Some nurfes remove this complaint by fucking the child’s nofe. 
This is by no means a cleanly operation ; but when nurfes have the, 
refolution to’ doit, I am far from dif{couraging the practice. 
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Mfibility of the nerves being fo much increafed as to ren- 
‘der them unable to bear the ftimulus of even the mildeft 
selement. : 

When vomiting is occafioned by too much food, it 
bought to be promoted, as the cure will depend upon 
ecleanfing the ftomach. This may be done either by a 
‘few grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak folution of emetic 
tartar, as mentioned before. When it is owing to food 
pof an acrid or irritating quality, the diet ought to be 
pchanged, and aliment of a milder nature fubftituted in 
ats ftead. ; 

When vomiting proceeds from an increafed degree of 

enfibility, or too great an irritability of the nerves of. 
the fomach, fuch medicines as have a tendency to brace 
and ftrengthen that organ, and to abate its fenfibility, | 
muft be ufed. The firft of thefe intentions may be an- 
twered by a flight infufion of the Peruvian bark, with the 
addition of a little rhubarb and orange-peel; and the fe. | 
tond by the faline draughts, to which a few drops of lie 
quid laudanum may occafionally be added. 
_, in obftinate vomitings the operation of internal medi- 
tines may’ be affifted by aromatic fomentations made with 
vine, applied warm to the pit of the ftomach; or the 
life of the ftomach-plafter, with the addition of a little 
Uberiaca, 


OF A LOOSENESS. 


A loofenefs may generally be reckoned falutary, when 
1€ ftools are four, flimy, green, or curdled. It is not 
ae difcharge, bur the production of fuch ftools, which . 
ught to be remedied. Even where the purging is thin 
d watery, it ought not to be checked tou fuddenly, as 
often proves critical, efpecially when the child has 
ught cold, or'an eruption on the fkin has dif. 
opeared. Sometimes an evacuation of this kind fuc- 
eds a humid ftate of the atmofphere, in which cafe it 
alfo prove of advantage, by carrying off a quan- 
of watery humours, which would otherwife tend to 
ax the habit. | 

As the pricipal intention of the cure of a loofene{s 
to evacuate the offending matter, jt is cultomary to 
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give the patient a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, and af- 
terwards to exhibit {mall and frequent dofes of rhubarb; 
interpofing abforbent medicines to mitigate the acrimony 
of the hnmours.« The:beft purge, however, in this cafe, 
is magnefia alba. Yv.is at the fame time abforbent and 
laxative;and operates without exciting gripes. 
The-antimonial wine, which acts both as an emetic 
and purge, is alfo.an excellent medicine in this. cafe. By 
being. diluted with water, it may be. proportioned to the 
weakeft.conftitution; and, not being difagrceable to the | 
palate, it.may be repeated as often 2s occefion requires, ” 
Even.one cofe will frequently mitiga'e the difeafe, and 
pave the way, for the ufe of abforbents. If, however, 
the patient’s ftrength will permit,.the, medicine ought to — 
be. repeated every fix or eight hours, till the ftools begin 
to aflume a more natural appearance ; afterwards a longer — 
{pace may be allowed to intervene between the dofes. — 
When. it is neceflary,to repeat. the medicine frequently, — 
the dofe ought always to be a litele increafed, as its cfi- 
cacy is generally diminifhed by ufe, ers 4 
Some, vpon the. firlt appearance of a loofenels, fly” 
immediately to the ufe of abforbent medicines and aftrin= 
gents. If thefe be adminiftered before the offending hu= 
mours are difcharged, though the difeafe may appear to 
be mitigated for a little time, it foon afterwards breaks 
forth with greater violence, and often proves fatal. After ~ 
proper evacuations; however, thefe medicines may be ad- 
miniftered with confiderable advantage. cps 5 a 
~ Should any. gripings or reftlefinefs remain after the 
flomach and bowels have been cleanfed, a tea-f{poonft it 
of the fyrup of poppies may be given ina little fimple 
cinnamon-water three or four times a-day tll thefe 
fymptoms have: Cealeteit, uss iwc SO Gh) Sik 
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‘OF ERUPTIONS. 
’ Children, while on the breaft, are feldom free from 
eruptions of ‘one kind or other. T hefe, however, af 

“not often dangerous, and ought never to be dried up 08 

. with the greateft caution. They tend to free the bogi 

: ge ce 
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of infants from hurtful humours, which, if retained, might 
| produce fatal diforders. 

The eruptions of children are chiefy.owing to.impros. 
| per food and neglect of .cleanlinefs. - Iffa child be:ttuffed 
;at.all hours with food, that its ftomach is not able to.di- 
igelt, fuch food, not. being properly affimilated, inftead 
cof nourifhing the body, fills, ic with. grofs humours. 
“Thefe muft cicher break out in form.of eruptions upon 
(the fkin, or remain.imthe body, and. occafion fevers.and 
(other internal difordars.... That neglect of -cleanlinefs is 
ia very general caufe, of, eruptive..diforders, »mult.be.ob- 
ivious.to every,one.... The children of the poor, and of 
iall who defpile, cleanlinefg, are almoft. conftantly;found-to 
ifwarm with vermin,.and:are generally covered with the 
{feab, itch; and other, eruptions. = 5 ake 7 
_ When eruptions are the effect of improper. food, or 
want of cleanlinefS,,.a:proper attention to thefe alone will 
generally be fufficient to remove.them. If this.fhould 
not be the cafe, fome drying medicines will be neceflary. 
When they are applied, the body-ought at the fame time 
ito be keptopen, and coldiis carefully to be avoided... We 
iknow no medicine that: is more fafe for drying up cura- 
\Meous eruptions than fulphur, provided it be prudently 

fed. A little of the Mowers, of folphur may: be: mixed 
iwith freth butter, oil, or hog’s lard, and the parts affected 
ifrequently touched with in ; eee Hae a ss 
The ‘moft obftinate of all the eruptions incident to 
ichildren are, the tinea capitis, or {cabbed head,-and chil- 
\blains. The fexbbed head is often exceedingly difficult to 
‘cure, and fometimes indeed the cure proves worfe than 
ne difeate. I have frequently known children-feized 
fwith internal diforders, of which they died foon after 
(their {cabbed heads had been healed by the application 
f drying medicines*, The cure ought always firlt.to 
: Fits | | i? Seige 
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ne food, in the Foundling Hofpital at Ackworth, where the chil. 
aren were gricvoufly afflicted with {cabbed heads, and Other cutas 
Meous diforders, pon inquiry it was found, that very little atten. 
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be attempted by keeping the head very clean, cutting off 
the hair, combing and brufhing away the feabs, &c. If 
this is not fufficient, let the head be fhaved once a week, 
wafhed daily with foap fuds, and gently anointed with a 
liniment made of train oil eight ounces, red precipitate, 
in fine powder, one drachm. And if there be ‘proud 
flefh, it fhould be touched with a bit of blue vitriol, or 
fprinkled with a little burnt alum... While thefe things 
are doing, the patient muft be confined to a regular light 
diet, the bady fhould be kept gently open; and cold, as © 
far as poffible, ought to be avoided. To prevent any 
bad confequences from ftopping this difcharge, it will be — 
proper, efpecially in children of a grofs habit, to make 
an iffue in the neck or arm, which may be kept open till 
the patient becomes more ftrong, and the conftitution be 
fomewhat mended. tee 
Chilblains commonly attack children in cold weather. 
They are generally occafioned by the feet or hands be- 
ing kept long wet or cold, and afterwards fuddenly heat. > 
ed. When children are cold, inftead of taking exercife 
to warm themfelves gradually, they run to the fire. 
This occafions a fudden rarefaction of the humours, 
and an infraction of the veffels ; which, being eften re-— 
peated, the veffels are at laft over diftended, and forced 
COV BIVe: Ways, Fr? , a See ¥ 
To prevent it, violent cold and fudden heat muft be — 
‘equally avoided. When the parts begin to look red 
and {well, the patient ought to be purged, and to have © 


i 


the affeéted parts frequently rubbed with muftard and — 


tion was paid either to the propriety or foundnefs of their provi- 
fions, and that cleanlinefs was totally negleGted; accordingly it — 
was advifed that they fhould have more wholefome food, and be ~ 
kept thoroughly clean. This advice, however, was not followed. — 
‘It was too troublefome to the fervants, fuperintendants, &c. The ~ 
bufinefs was to be done by medicine; which was according at- 
tempted, ‘but hud nearly proved fatal to the whole houfe. Fevers) — 
and other internal diforders, immediately appeared, and at length 
a putrid dyfentery, which proved fo infectious, that it carried off ie 
_ ‘great many of the children, and fpread over a confiderable part OF 

the neighbouring country. ee yee + 
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brandy, or fomething of a warming nature.. They ought 
likewife to be covered with flannel, and kept. warm and 
dry.. Some apply warm afhes between cloths. to the 
{welled parts; which: frequently help. to reduce. them. 
When there isa fore, it muft be drefled with Turner’s 
cerate, the ointment of turty, the plafter of cerus, or fome 
other drying ointment. Thefe fores are indeed trouble- 
Jome, but fcldom dangerous. | They generally heal as 
foon as the warm weather fets in. : 


OFTHE CROUP, 


Children are often feized very fuddenly with this dif- 
eafe, which, if not quickly relieved, proves mortal. It is 
known by various names in different parts of Britain. 
On the eaft coaft of Scotland, it is called the croup. On 
ithe welt, they call it the chock or fufing. In fome parts 
of England, where I have obferved ir, the good women: 
veal it the rifing of the lights. It feems to be a fpecies of 
Gihma, attended with very acute and violent catarrhal 

{ymptoms. | os | 

This difeafe generally prevails in cold and wet feafons. 
Tt is mofl common upon the fea-coaft, and in low marfhy 
‘countries. Children of a grofs and lax habit are moft 
lable to it. I have fometimes known it hereditary. 
At generally attacks children in the night, after having 
|been much expofed to damp cold eafterly winds through 
ithe day. Damp houfes, wet feet, thin thoes, wet clothes, 
‘or any thing that obftructs the perfpiration, may occafion 
ithe croup, 


Is When a child is feized with the above fymptoms, his 
t thould immediately be put .into warm water, He 
ht likewife to be bled*, and to have a laxative clyfter 


, * In this difeafe bleeding is not always pro er; but ae ri 
. bits it muft certainly be of ufe. sa aS 
es ad-~ 
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adminifte redsas foon as poffible.. He théuld be made to 
breathe over the: fteams of warmy water and vinegar; 
or anemollient:decoction, and emollient cataplafms or fo- 
mentations. may sbevapplied round his neck. If the 
fymptoms do not abate, a bliftering-plafter muft be ap- 
plied round the neck, or between the fhoulders, and the 
child may take frequently a table-fpoonful of the follow- 
ing julep: Take penny-royal water ihree ounces, fyrup — 
of althea and of poppies, each one ounce ; mix ee tos Ay 
gether. 
Afa‘cetida is fourld to have a good fe | in this cafe. 
Tt may be'both given in form of clyfler, and taken by — 
the mouth. Two dfachms of afa’cetida may be diffolved — 
in one ounce of Mindererus’ s {piric, and three ounces of — 
penny- royal water, A table-{poonful of this mixture — 
may be Biven every hour, or oftener, if the patient’s ” 
tomach be able to “beat it. “Hf the ‘child cannot ‘be ~ 
brovght. to take this medicine, two drachths of the afa-— 
‘Pesta may be diffoived in a common clyftér, and admi- 3 
nifteréd every Gx or ereht hours, till the violence of the @ 
difeafe abates * 4 
* “To prevent 2 a réturn of the di ifordeér, alr hore inital 
“which oceaGion it muft’ Be earefully avorded ; as wet fé bet, & 
“cold, ‘datmp, vafterly’ winds,’ gs ores ‘Children who have ‘had 2 
; eas returns’ of thys difeafe, or whofe cont uuitions 
- fec' 1 ‘Yo. ‘Gifpo theni'to it, ought to “have their dite pro- 
bis perp eee ; all food ‘hae is vita’ for hard! of f di- 
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Ol ESPs was ately eet th 4 letter andl De Wiliam Taha, 
_ all Gn London, a phyfician of'great experience, and who, frontihis ; 
_donmer feat iad Santee coalt.of:. siasloods batt many Op-. 
rtu bfer the fymptoms, and progrefs of this dar re 
bEg Weak The Doster at anenenes A eRe FY own; 
he obferves, that he never found bliftering of any fervicB's'and récom= 
19HeAas? Chtaplatns oF Veablic, eae a lee cake to be 
jrapplied boslt rowthact Benes, and foles.of the feet, He ike - 
eps bolniies - of scamp hor, caitor, valerian ; TOGty, 
rN, “aid miu ‘ adapted , to ae age, ‘frength, Bee 2 
ier Safiée whieh he advited ‘two phen The Rl bg 
 deeoEtion 4+ Taker of ngarlic gand cli thilled: vinegar sdeh anvoanke 
aie ei bentess bidet hae: epanctisntte ether 
ing the ater’, and ad * ee 
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geftion, and all crude, raw; trathy fruits; are to. be avoid- 
edes They ought likewife to have a drain conttantly 
kept open in fome part of their. body; by means of afeton 
or iffue. TP have fometimesy known’a Buraundy-piteh 
piafter, worn continually between thé fhoulders for feve~ 
ral years,"havera very happy-effect, in preventing the res 


{ 
turn of this dreadful diforder, 


OF TEETHING. 


Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that above a tenth part of i= 
fants die in teething, by {ymptoms proceeding from the 
irritation of the tender nervous parts of the jaws, occa= 
fioning inflammations, fevers, convulfions, gangrenes,.&c. 
Thefe fymptoms are in a great meafure awing to. the 
great delicacy end exquifite fenfibility of the nervous 
_ Jdyftem at this time of life, which is too often increafed by 
an effeminate education. Hence it comes to pals, that 

children-who are delicately brought up, always fuffer moft 
in teething, and often fall by convulfve diforders. 
_ About the fixth or feventh month the teeth generally 
begin to make their appearance; firtt, the inCiOrES, OF 
fore-teeth ; next, the canivi,. or dog-teeth ; and, laitly, 
othe molares, or grinders. About the feventh year, there 
_comesa new fet; and about the twentieth, the two inner 
“grinders,. called dentes Japientia, the teeth of wifdom. 
. Children about the time of cutting their teeth, flaver 
much, and have generally a loofenefs. When the teeth- 
Ang is difficult, cfpecially when the dog-teeth begin to 
_ Make their way through the gums, the child has ftartings 
in his fleep, tumours of the gums, watchings, gripes, 
green ftools, the thrufh, fever, dificult breathing, and 
convullions, 9 SCR Ae RRL Hay 
Difficult teething requires nearly the fame treatment 
‘as an inflammatory difeafe. If the body be boundyic 
‘Mutt be opened either by emollient clyfters or gencle: pur- 
_ Batives ; as: manaa, magngfia alba, th ubarb, fenna, or the 
like. The food fhould ‘be light, and in {mall quantity ; 
the drink plentiful, but wéak and diluting; as infuGons of 
balm, or of the lime-tree Howers; to which about a thitd 
or fourth part of milk may be added. Arthas 
Pea. 3%) 
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If the fever:be high, bleeding will be teceffary ; but 
thisin very young children ought always to be foarinely 
performed. It-ts~ an’ evacuation which they hear the 
worft of any, Purging, vomiting, or fweating agree 
much better with them, and are generally more bene- 
ficial. Harris, however, obferves, that when an inflam- 
mation appears, the phyfician will Jabour in vain, if the 
cure be not begun with applying a leech under each ear. 
If the child be feized with convulfion fits, a bliftering- 
plafter may be applied between the fhouiders, or one be- 
hind each ear. . 

Sydenham fays, that in fevers occafioned by_teething, 
he never found any remedy fo effectual as two, three, or 
four drops of {pirits of hartfhorn in a fpoonful of fimple 

water, or other convenient vehicle, given every four 
hours... The number of dofes may be four, five, or fix. 
J have often prefcribed this medicine with fuccefs, bur 
always found a larger dofe neceffary.. It may be given 
from five drops to fifteen or twenty, according to the 
age of the child, and when coftivenefs does not forbid it, 
three or four drops of laudanum may be added to each. 
doles = : Age Ay S31 vi oe 

In Scotland, it is very common, when children are cute ~ 

ting their teeth, to put a {mall Burgundy-pitch plafter — 
between. their fhoulders, This. generally eafes the uck= 
ling. cough, which. attends teething, and is by no means — 
an ufelefs application. When the teech are cut with: dif ~ 
ficulty, ic ought to be kept on during the whole time of | 
teething, It may be enlarged as occafion requires, and 
oveht tobe renewed at leaft once a fortnight. 
_. Several things have been recommended for rubbing the - 
“gums, as oils, mucilages, &c.3 but from thefe much 1s nog | 
robe expested,. 1f any thing of this kind is to be ufed; we 
would recommend a little.fine honey, which may, be rubs | 
bed ‘on with the finger three or four times a-day, _ Chile” 
_ dren_are generally et, this time difpofed.to chew whatever 

“they get into their hands, For this reaion they ought 
“never-to be without fomewhat that will yield a lite to 
the preflure of their BUiiiw 28 oe uft of bread,.a IW4 . 
“candle, a bit of liquorice-root, oF fuch like... ise qoue 
.» With regard to (cutting the gums, We have, feldo 2 

known inet any great benefit, In abftinate cales, Bone 
hr - : [—~ ‘ fr 
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ever, it ought to be tried. It may be performed by the 
finger-nail, the edge ofa fixpenny piece that is worn thin, 
dr any fharp body which can be with fafety introduced 
into the mouth; but the lancer, in a fkilful hand, is cer- 
tainly the moft proper. he . 

In order to render the teething lefs difficult, parents 
ought to take care that their children’s food be light and 
wholefome, and that their nervés be braced by fufficiens 
exercife without doors, the ufe of the cold bath, &c. 
Were thefe things duly regarded, they would have a 
much better effect than teething necklaces, or other non- 
_ fenfical amulets, worn for that purpofe. Ney 

. o we 
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This difeafe generally :attacks children between the 
age of nine months and two years.’ It appeared firft in 
England about the time when manufactures began to 
- Alourifh, and ftill prevails moft in towas where the inha- 
birants follow fedentary employments, by which means 
they neglect either to take proper exercife themiclves, or 
to give it to their children. os ae 
| =-CAUSES. One caufe’ of the rickets is difeafed 
parents. Mochers ofa weak relaxed habit, who negle& 
exercife, and live upon.weak watery diet, can neither ‘be 
expected to bring forth flrong and healthy’ children, or 
to be able to nurfe them, afer they are brought forth. 
Accordingly we find, that the children of fuch women 
generally die of the rickets, the ferophula, confumptions, 
vor fuch like difeafes. Children begotten by ‘men in the 
decline of life, who are fubjeét to the gout, the gravel, cr 
other chronic difeafes, or who have been often afli@ed 
with the venereal difeafe in their youth, are likewife very 
liable to the rickets. 1G witness? iggy 
Any diforder that. weakens the conftitution’ or relaxes 
the habit of children, as the f mall-pox, meafles, teething, 
‘the hooping-corgh, 8c difpofes them to this “difeate. 
“It may hkewife be occafioned by improper diet, as food 
“that is either too weak and watery, or fo vifcid that the 
iftomach cannotdigee it’? 3901-avhioup ilo aid © stint 
TP oBad nurfing is the chicf caufe of this: difeafe. °° When 
tthe ourfe is either difeafed, or has nor enoughiof milkito 
. a A a nourifh 
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nourtth the child, 1¢ cannot thrive. © But children ofuffer 
oftener by want of care'in nurfes, than want of food, Al- 
Jowing an infant to lie or fit too much, or not keeping dt 
thoroughly clean i its clothes, has the moft pernicious 
effects. | 
_ The want of free air is likewife very hurtful to children 
ip this refpect,. When ‘a nurfe lives in a clofe {mall 
houfe, where the air is'damp and confined, and 1s\too in- 
dolent to carry her child abroad into the open air, it will 
hardly efcape this difeafe. A healthy child fhould always 
be in motion, unlefs when afleep; if it be fuffered to lic 
or fit, inflead of being toffed and dandled about, it will. 
not thrive. | | 
SYMPTOMS.————At the beginning of this dif- 
eafe the child’s ficfh grows foft and flabby ; its ftrength 
is diminifhed ; it lofts its wonted cheerfulnefs, looks more 
grave anid compofed than is natural for its age, and does — 
not Choofe to be moved. The head and belly become ~ 
tod Jarge in proportion to the other parts; the face ap- — 
pears full, and ‘the complexion florid. Afterwards the — 
bones begin to be affected, efpecially in the more fofe 
‘and fpungy patts. Hence the wrifts and ancles beceme~ 
thicker than ufual; the fpine or back-bone puts on-an — 
unnatural fhape; the breaft is likewife often:deformed ; 4 
“and the ‘bones of thé arms and legs grow crooked. -All — 
. ‘thefe fymproniévary according to the violence of the 
“difeate. “The pulfe is generally quick, but: feeble ; the ~ 
appetite and ‘digeftion for the moft part bad; the teeth — 
cone flowly and with difficulty, and they often rotand a 
fal} our afterwards.  Rickety ‘children generally have — 
ee ne minc, and an underftanding above — 
their years. Whether this is owing to theirbeing more — 
in‘ the comps ny of adults than ‘other:children, orto the 
% preternatarel enlargement of the brain; isynot/material. 
ORPCIMEN LAs this difeafe'is' always: attended 
with evident figns of weaknefs ‘and relaxation, our chief 
~' aim’ inthe’ cure mutt be ito brace) and: ftrengthen th nee 
“F6lids, ‘and to promote digeftion and the dee preparation ~ 
of thé Builds: | “Thefe important ends willbe bet, antwer- 
“ed by wholefome fourifhing dier, fuitedito the ageoand 
‘fire ngth of thé ‘patient, open dry air, and fufficientoexer=_ 
__cife” Tf the vehd has\a> bed avurfe, whe ee = 
ss . ae ; - TCH 
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her duty, or does not. underftand it, fhe fhould be 
changed. If the feafon be. cold, the child ought to be 
‘kept warm; and: when-the weather is hot, it ought to 
be kept cool; as {weating is apt to weaken it, and fOo0 
great a degree of cold has the fame effet. The limbs 
fhould be: rubbed frequently with a warm hand, and the 
child kept as cheerful as poffible. Per 
The diet ought to be. dry. and nourifhing, as good 
bread, roafted flefh, 8c... -Rilcuit is generally reckoned 
the bet bread ; and pigeons, puilets, veal, rabbits, or 
mutton roafted or minced; are..the. moft proper flefhi. 
Ifthe child~ be: teo young ‘for fle fh meats, he may have 
rice, miller, or pearl barley, boiled with ratfins, to which 
may be added-alitelé wihe end [pice. His drink may be 
good: clarer, mixed with an. equal quantity of water. 
Thofe who cannot afford claret, may give the child now 
and then a wige-glafs. of mild ale, or good porter. 
MEDICINE.~——— Medicines are here of little avatl. 
~The diteafe may often be cared by the -nurfe, but feldom 
‘byethe phyfician, In children of a grofs habit, gentle 
‘vomitsand repeated purges of rhubarb may fometimes 
be of ufe,-but they will feldom carry of the difeafe 5. that 
emutt depend. chiefly upon fuch. things as brace and 
_ ftrengthen the fyftem: for which purpofe, befides the 
‘fegimen mentioned above, we. would recommend the 
‘cold bath, efpecially in the warm feafon,. It mult how- 
ever be ufed with prudence, as fome rickety children 
“*eannot bear it. The beft time for ufing the cold bath is 
in the morning, and the child fhould be well rubbed with 
ova dry cloth immediately after he comes out of it. If the 
» child thould be weakened by the cold bath, it mult be 
> difcontinued. eran reds | aa Hecke os ab 
» Sometimes iffues have been found beneficial in this.dif- 
eafe.. They are peculiarly neceflary, for children. who 
| abound with grofs humours:, An infufion of the Peru- 
© vian bark in wine or ale would, be. of fervice, were it 
© poffible to ‘bring children to, take it...’ We might here 
‘omention mahy other medicines which, have been recom- 
~' mended for thesrickets 5 .but as there ts far more danger 
> inarufting torthefe chan in negleGing them altogether, we 
~ -choofe rather to pafs them over, and to. recomme da pro- 
oper regimen as! tne thing chiefly to badenenced Ot & 
For! eS 4 spits 
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Though more children. aré faid ‘to die’ of convulfions 
thanof anyother difeafe, yet they are’ for the ‘moft part 
only a fymptom of fome other malady.” Whatever great- 

Jy, irritates or ftimulates the nerves, mav ‘o¢cafion con- 
vulfions.. <Hence infants whofe nerves aré eafily affected, 
are often thrown into convulfions by any thing thar irri- ’ 
tates the alimentary canal: Jikewife by teething, ftrait 
clothes, thesapproach of the fmall-pox, meafles, or other 
éruptive difeafes, | 

__ When convulfions: proceed from an irritation of the 
flomach or bowels, whatever clears them of their acrid 
contents, or renders thefe mild and inoffenfive, will gene- — 
rally perform a cnre : wherefore, if the child be coftive, 
the beft way will be to begin with a clyfter, and after- ~ 
wards to givea gentle vomit, which may be repeated oc= 
cafionally, and the body in the mean time kept open by 
gentle dofes of magnefia alba, or mall quantities of rhu- 
barb mixed with the powder of crabs’ claws. eee 

Convulfions which precede the eruption of the {mall- 
Pox or meafles; generally go off upon thefe making their 

appearance. The principal danger in this cafe arifes — 
from ‘the fears ahd’ apprehenfions of thofe who have the. 

carelof thé patient, -Convulfions are very alarming, and _ 

fomething muft be doné to appeafe the affrighted parents, o 
nurfes; @&c.' Hence the unhappy infant often undergoes _ 

bleeding, blifteting, and feve ral other Operations, to.the 

great danger of its life, when a little time, bathing.the., 
: (ler, would 
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cafe taking away the caufe will not always remove the eff 
fed vet it ought to be done. It is not likely that the 
patient will recover, as long as the caufe which firft gave 
irife to the diforder. continues.to act. WN aes 
When achild is feized, with convulfions without having 
(any complatnt in the bowels, or fyaptoms: of teething 5° 
‘or any ragh or other difcharge which has been fuddealy: 
dried up; we have reafon to conclude thatit-is a primary 
idifeafe, and proceeds.immediately from the brain. Cafés’ 
(of this kind, however, happen but-feldom; which is very 
iforcunate, as little canbe done to relieve the unhappy 
jpatient. Whena difeafe proceeds from an original faule 
jin the formation or ftru@ure of the brain itfelf, we cannot 
expect that it fhould yield ro medicine. But as'thisis nog 
salways the caufe, even of convulfions which proceed imme: 
cdiately from the brain, fome attempts fhould be madeto 
remove them. The chief intention to be purfued for this 
jpurpofe, is to make fome derivation from the head, by 
ibliftering, purging, and the like.  Shou!d-thefe fail; ifues 
cor fetons may be. put in the neck, or between the > 
fthoulders, sBycity 8s Death Grd 


‘OF WATER IN THE HEAD, #09 
~ Though water-in the head, or a dropfy of the brain,» 
ay affect adults as well as children, yer, as the latter are: 
nore peculiarly liable to. it, we thought it would, be.) 
oft proper to place it among the difeafes of infants... 4). 
CAUSES.——A dropfy of the brain may. proceed ||. 
irom injuries done to the brain itfelf by falls, blows, or... 
he likes it may likewife proceed from an original, laxity... 
ot weaknefs of the brain; from fcirrhous tumours OF 6X) 64 
refcences within the {kull; a thin watery ftate of the 
lood ; a diminithed fecretion of urine; a fudden check: .. 
f the perfpifation ; and lattly, from tedious and linger-.... 


g difeafes, which wafte and confume the patient. 
SYMPTOMS, — This difeale has at firtt the appears... 
e ofa flow fever; the patient complains of a pain in}... ~ 
le crown of his head, or over his eyes ; he fhuns the: 
he; is fick, and’ fometimes vomits ; his pulfe is irre... 
lar'and generally low ; though he, feems. heavy. and). 


ull; yet “he does not ‘fleep: he is fometimes delirious, 
‘ * 3 and 
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and frequently fees objects. double ; towards theend. of 
this commonly. fatal difeafe, the pulfe. becomes more free 
quent, the pupils. are generally, dilated, the cheeks Auth- 
ed, the patient becomes comiatofe,,.and convulfions 
enfue*,. | 
dic DICINE, No medicine has hithertobeen found 
Sufficient to carry off a dropfy of the brain. Ic is laude 


- abies however, to make fome attempts, as time or chance 
aay bring many things to light, of which at prefent we 
shave no idea. The medicines generally ufea are, purges 
oforhubarb.or jalap,. with calomel, and bliftering-plalters 
applied tothe neck or back part of the head. To which _ 
-we would beg leave to add diuretics, or medicines which — 
-promote the fecretion of urine, fuch as are recommended — 
gn the common dropfy. A. difcharge from.the nofe 
ought likewife co be promoted by caufing the patient to 
{nuff the powder of afarum, white bellebore, or the like. — 
.. Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure this 
difeafe by the ufe of mercury, . I have not been fo happy — 
-asto fee any in{tances of a cure being performed in, Z 
‘confirmed dropfy of the brain; but in fo defperate a 
malady every thing deferves a trial yf. » ; 
To look over the long catalogue of infantile difeafes 
jn fome medical books, one would be inclined to think, 
that the real defign of the authors, thovgh concealed ; 
under the fhow of precificn, was to {pread alarm through 
every family. I have had a very different obje& in 
~yjew, to quiet the fears of parents, 10 dirett their atten= 
tion to the proper treatment of their children, and thus 
to render the ufe of any medicines almoft unneceffary. 
1 have fhewn the folly of having recourfe to phyfic to 
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sel very lately Joft a patient ‘inthis difeafe, where a ¢ i0 3 | 
s:metafiafis deemed to take places, The water at firlt ap ared-to:be 
win the abdomeny.aftenwards in the breait, and lait eka!) 1c mounts 
up to the brain, where it foon proved ive "(See tae Rea ‘ 
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bring away the black, vifcid, fyrup-like fubftanceé con- 
tained in the inteftines of a: new-born’ infant, when the 
purgative quality ‘of his mother’s! milk is fo admirably 
Juited to that very purpofe. ‘The new milk is thin and 
waterifh, but acquires every day grearér confiftence, and 
thus affords a more folid aliment to the child,~as he bes 
comes more capable of digefting it. If the mother does 
not vitiate by her own improper diet the pure fountains 
of nourifhment and health which ‘nature has kindly given 
her, the child will neither ‘be troubled with coftivenefs 
nor grines. He will efcape thofe complaints of the '{to. 
‘mach which are occafioned by fwallowing ¢crade, inflam. 
Matory trafh, or ftill more pernicious drugs. The daily 
tufe of the cold bath, and frequent exercife in the open 
‘air, will not only preferve him from colds and defuxions, 
‘but from all the diforders ‘which 2a:¢ the confequences of 
(felaxation and of nervous irritability: A‘chiid brought up 
‘ in the manner I have recommended, will have lictle to fear 
even from ‘external contagion. “The firm ‘texture of bis 
iSkin, like a thield; will almoft refit its approach, and the 
(purity of his habit will correét its malignity.’ The fmall. 
|pox is the only infectious difeafe’ for which Io would have 
Bin pre,ared by any particular proéefs; becaufe that pro- 
‘cefs is fo eafy and certain, befides affording a” perfect 


(command both of time and circumftances. > 
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for being an’ expert furgeon; yet many things may be 
done to fave the lives‘of their fellow-men in emergencies 
by thofe who are no adepts in anatomy. — It is amazing 
with ‘what facility the’ peafants daily perform operations 
bpon!brute animals, which are not of a lefs difficule na- 
ture than many of thofe performed on the human fpecies: 
yet thev feldom fail of fuccefs. 

“tYndeed’ every man is in fome meafure a furgeon, whee 
ther he will or not.. He feels an inclination to aMfilt his 
fellow-men in diftrefs, and accidents happen every hour 
which give occafion to exercife this feeling. The feel- 
ings of the heart, however, when not directed by the - 
judgement, are apr to midead. Thus one, by a rafh ate 
temptto fave his friend, may fometimes. deftroy him; 
while-another, for fear of doing amifs, ftands ftill and fees 
‘his bofom-friend expire without fo much as attempting to 
relieve him; even when the means are in his power. As” 
every good man would with to fleer a courfe different — 
from either of thele, it will no doubt be agreeable to him 
to know what ought to be done upon fuch emergencies. 


OF BLEEDING.. 


No operation of furgery is fo frequently necefary as 
bleeding 5 it ought therefore to be very generally under= 
ftcaed. » But though practifed by. midwives, gardeners, 
blackfmiths, cc. we have reafon to believe that very — 
few know when itis proper. Even phyficians themfelves — 
have been fo much the dupes of theory in this. article, as) 
to render itthe fubject of ridicule. Ic is, however, an — 
operation of great importance, and mutt, when feafon~— 
ably. and:properly performed, be of fingular fervice to 
shola sh difttess.cii: morasiiel seis bea .gaitesd 10-16 ae 
» Bleeding is proper at the: beginning of all inflamma — 
tory fevers; as pleurifies, peripneumonies, &c... It is” 
likewife proper .in-all topical inflammations, as thofe.of 
the intefliness womb; bladder, ftonach, kidneys; throat 
#yesy &écx as (alo. in): the» afthma,. {eiatic pains, coughs; 
Jiead-achs,:.rheumatifms, oithey, apoplexys epileply, aa 
bloody fux.) After falis, blows, bruifesy or any violent 
hurt: received cither externally or internally, bleeding is — 
neceGary. It is likewile neceflary for perfons who - a 
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liad the. misfortune tobe: {trangled, drowned, fuffocated 
with foul-air, the fumes. of metal, or.,the like. Toa 
-word, whenever the vital motions have. been fuddenly, 
iffopped from any caufe whatever, except in fwoonings 
ioccafioned by meré weaknefs or hyfteric affections, it is 
| proper to Gpen.a vein,. But.in all diforders proceeding: 
‘from a relaxation of the folids,. and an impoverifhed — 
‘ftate of the blood, as dropfies, cacochymies, &zc. bleed. 
‘ing is improper, R essgh3 ae ass 
Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always to be 
jperformed as near the part affected as pofible. When 
tthis can be done with a lancet, it is to be preferred. to 
sany other method; but where a. vein cannot be found, 
ifecourle muft be had. to leeches or cupping. °° 
the guantity of blood to be let mutt always be regu 
Hated by the ftrength, age, conftitution, manner of life, 
tand other circumftances relating to. the patient, It 
would. be ridiculous to. fuppofe that a child could bear 
tto. lofe as. much blood as a..grown perfon, or that a 
delicate ‘Jady fhould be bled to the fame eXtent as a ro- 
tbuft man, , Tie ee 
-- From whatever part.of the body blood is to be let, a 
tbandage mult be applied between that part and the heart. 
‘As it is Gften neceflary,in order to raife the veinyto make 
the bandage pretty ‘tight, it will be proper in fuch cafes, 
aas foon/as the biood begins to flow, to flacken+it alittle) 
Phe bandage ought to be applied at leattoan inch; loran 
inch and-half fromthe place where the wound is,intended 
SP beritadewas Gb xaos ie z9que-9ii lava of aes 
 Perfons not filled in anatomy ought never to bleed in — 
a vein that lies. over an'agtery or a tendon, if: they can 
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avoid it. ~The formermay eafily be ‘known from its pul- 
fation or beating, and the latter from its feeling hardsor 
tight like a whipcord:under the fingers @ an >> 1 a 

was formerly a/rule, ‘even among thofe who had the 
taracter of being regular practitioners, toy bleed: their 
patients inicertain difeafes till they fainted. Surely amore 
diculous rule could not be propofed,| One perfon will 
faine at )the very: fight*ofoa lancet, j,while: another will 
ble ‘almoft the whole blood of his body Before be faints, 
f Mie > NG. .vibpliasol 10 Yiaelisxe Iodii9 »°v Swooning 
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Swooning depends more upon the ftate of the mind 
than of the body: befides, ir may often be occafioned — 
or prevented by the manner in. which the operation is 
erformed. ety, : | 
Children are generally bled with leeches. This, though 
fometimes neceffary, is. a very troublefome and uncer- 
tain practice. It is impoffible toficnow what quantity of 
blood is taken away by leeches ; befides, the bleeding 1s 
often very difficult to ttop, and the wounds are not eafily 
healed. “Would thofe who practile bleeding take a little 
more pains, and accuftom themifelves to bleed children, 
they would not find it fuch a difficult operation as they 
imagine. ‘ Se 
Certain hurtful prejudices with regard to bleeding fill 
prevail among the country people. They talk, for in- — 
ftance, of head-veins, heart-veins, » breaft-veins, Sec. and — 
believe that bleeding in thefe will certainly cure all dif- — 
‘eafes of the parts from whence they are fappofed tos 
come, without confidering that all the blood-veficls arife — 
fom the heart, and return to it again; for-waich reafon, — 
unlefs in topical inflammations, it fignifies very little from — 
what part of the body blood is taken. © But this, though 2 
a foolith prejudice, is not near (6 hurtful as the vulgar — 
“potion that the firft bleeding will perform wonderss This — 
belief makes them often’ poftpone the operation when — 
neceflary, in order to referve it for fome more important — 
occafion, and, when they think themfelves:in “extreme — 
‘danger, they fly to it for relief, whether it’ be proper or — 
ot. Bleeding at certain frated. periods or »feafons: has 
_ igaite Bad etree eee ot eee ot oe ee aay, iw 
‘Te js 2-common nottor ‘that bleeding in the feet draws — 
‘the humours downwards, and icenfequently cures difeafes 
“of the-head and other faperior cparts-3" but wee have ale 
“ready obférved that, in all copical’-affections, the blood 
“gught to be drawn as near the part as poffibless. W 
Gvis neceflary, however, to bleed in’ the “foot ‘ors hand, 
“gethe’ weins are’ fmall} and thes bleeding is'apt to top 
too foon, the part oueht to be> immerted ino war a 
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We fhall not. fpend, time in deferibing. the manner of 
performing this operation: that will be better learned by 
example than precept, Twenty pages of defcription 
would not convey fo juft an idea of the operation as {ee- 
ing it once performed by an expert hand. Neither is it 
neceflary to point out the different parts of the body from 

whence blood may be taken, as the arm, foot, forehead, 
temples, neck, &c. Thefe will readily occur to every 
intelligent perfon, and the foregoing obfervations will be 
fufficient for determining which of them is moft proper 
bpon any particular occafion. In all cafes where the in- 
tention is merely to leffen the general mals of blood, the 
arm is the moft commodious part of the body in which 

the operation can be performed. at 


OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCRSSES. - 


From whatever caufe an infammation proceeds, it 
tuft terminate either by difperfion, {uppuration, or gan- 
-gtene. Though it is impoffible to foretel with certainty 
in which of thefe ways any particular inflammation will 
terminate, yet a probable conjecture may be formed with 
‘tegard to the event, from a knowledge of the patient’s 
‘age and conftitution. Infammations happening in a 
flight degree upon colds, and without any previous indif- 
(pofition, will moft probably be difperfed ; thofe which 
‘follow clofe upon a fever, or happen to perfons of a grofs 
‘habit of body, will generally fuppurate ; and thole which 
fattack very old people, or perfons of a dropfical habit, 
will have a ftrong tendency to gangrene. A ete sed 

df the inflammation be flight, and the.,conftitution 
ifound, the difperfion ought always to be attempted. This 
‘will be beft promoted by a flender diluting, diec, plentiful 

ceding, and repeated purges. The part itfelt muft be 
mented, dnd, if the fin be very. tenie,, it maybe em- 
ocated with a: mixture of th ree-fourths of) {weet oil, 
and one-fourth of vinegar, and afterwards covered with 
bpieceiofiwarepiatters 62 i) ase yh se 
oof, notwithttanding thefe applications, the/{ymptomatic 
fever increafes, and the tumour becomes larger,.. wig 

lene pain and pulfation, ic will be proper to promote 
. the 
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the -fuppuration. . The beft application for this purpofe 
isa foft poultice, which may be rengwed twice a-day. JE€ 
the fuppuration proceeds but flowly, a raw,onion cut fmall 
or bruifed may be {pread upom the poultice... When the 
abfcefs is ripe or fit for opening, which may eafily be 
known from. the thinnefs of ‘the {kin in the moft. promi- 
nent part of it, fluétuation of matter whichemay be felt 
under the:finger, and, generally. fpeaking, an abatement 
of the pain, it may be opened either with a lancet, or by 

means of canftic. 
~ The laft way in which an dunce es alee is 
ina gangrene or mortification, the approach of which 
may be known by the following fymptoms : the inflam- 
mation lofes its rednefs, and ineonsien dofkith: or livid; — 
the tenfion of the fkin goes off, and it feels flabby ; lit- e 
tle bladders filled with ichor’ of different colours fpread : 
a 


all-over it; the tumour fubfides, and from a dufkifh com- 
plexion becomes black; a quick low pulfe, with cold 
clammy fweats, are ‘the immediate icaeruneets of | 
death. } 
When thefe fymptoms firtt appears the part ought to 
be drefied with London treacle, or a cataplafm made of 
lixivium and bran. Should the fymptoms become worle, 
the part mult be fcarified, and afterwards drefled with ba- — 
filicum foftened with oil of furpentine. All the dreffings — 
muft be applied warm. With regard to internal medi- 
cines, the patient muft be fapported with generous cor- © 
dials, and the Peruvian bark exhibited in as large dofes 
as the ftomach will bearit. If the mortified parts fhould 
Yeparate, the wound. will become a common dilcery ani 
_ moft. be treated accordingly. 5 
‘This article includes the treatment of all me “difealegy 
which, in different. parts of the country, go. by the names” 
of biles, impofthumes, whitloes, &c. They are all abs 
fecfles i in confequence of a previous inflammation, whichy. 
if peffible, ought to be difcufled; but, when this cany 
not be dune, the fuppuration fhould be promoted, an¢ 
‘the matter difcharged by avincifion, if neceflary 5 after: 
wards the fore may be drefled with ee balitcnra of 
fame other digeflive ointment. 4 
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OF WOUNDS. 


No part of medicine has-been more, miftaken, than the. 
treatment or'cure of wounds... Mankind in general be- 
lieve that certain herbs,.:ointments, and platters, are pof- 

feffed of wonderful healing powers, and imagine that ng 
wound can be cured without the application of them... It 
is, however, a fact, that no external application what- 
ever contributes towards the cure of a wound, any other 
way than by keeping the parts foft, clean, and defend- 
ing them from the external air, which may be as effec- 
‘tually done by dry lint, as by the molt pompous appli- 
iCations, while it is exempt from many of the bad confe- 
(quences attending them. = Lie 
| The fame obfervation holds with refpect to internal 
‘applications, Thefe only promote the cure of wounds 
tas far as they tend to prevent a fever, or to remove any 
scaufe that might obitruct or impede the operations of 
UNature. It is Nature alone that. cures wounds. All. 
that art can do is to remove gbftacles, and to put the 
}parts in fuch a condition as is the mo(t favourable to Na- 
iture’s efforts. | | | 
With this fimple view we fhall confider the treatment 
cof wounds, and endeavour to pyint out fuch fteps as ought 
tto be taken to facilitate their cure. 
te The firft thing to be done, when a perfon has received 
wound, is to examine whether any foreign body be 
llodged in it, as wood, ftone, iron, lead, glafs, ditt, bits. 
f cloth, or the like. Thele, ifpoffible, ought to be ex- 
racted, and the wound cleaned before any dreflings be 
applied. When that cannot be effected with fafety, on 
ecount of the patient’s weaknefs or lofs of blood, they 
mult be fuffered to remain in the wound, and afterwards 


xtracted when he is more able to bear it, 
When a wound penetrates into any of the cavities of 
body, as the breaft, the bowels, &c. or where any 
onfiderable blood-veffel is cut, a fkilful furgeon ought 
ediately to be called, otherwife the patient may lofe 
is life. But fometimes the difcharge of blood is fo great, 
atif it be not ftopped, the patient may die, even bes 
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fore a furgeon, though at no great diftanee, can arrive, 
In this cafe, fomething muft be done by thofe who are 
prefent. Ifthe wound be in any of the limbs, the bleed- 
ing may generally be ftopped’ by applying a tight liga 
ture or bandage round the member a little’ above the 
‘wound. The beft ‘method of doing this is to put a ftrong 
- broad garter round the part, but fo flack as'eafily to ad- 
mit a fmall piece of ftick to be put under it, which muft 
be twifted, in the fame manner as a countryman does a 
cart-rope to fecure his loading, till the bleeding ftops, 
Whenever this is the cafe, he muft take care to twift it 
no longer, as {training it too much might occafion an ine 
flammation of the parts, and endanger a gangrene, 
In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, various — 
“other methads may be tried to ftop the bleeding, as the 
application ‘of ftyptics, aftringents, &c. Cloths dipped — 
ina folution of blue vitriol in water; or the Ayptic water 
of the difpenfatories, may’be applied’ to the wound. 
When thefe cannot be obtained, {trong fpirits of wine — 
may be ufed. Some recommend the agaric* of the 
oak’as preferable to any of the other ftyptics; and in 
deed -it deferves confiderable encomiums.  Jt' is eafily 
obtained, and ought to be kept in every family, in cafe — 
of accidents. A piece of it muft be’ laid upon the ~ 
wound, and covered with a good deal of lint, “above 


© Dr. Tiffot, in his Advice to the People, gives the following die 
rections for gathering, preparing, and applying the agaric— 
“s Gather inautumn,” fays he, ** while the fine weather lafts,it 
agaric of the oak, which is a kind of fungus or excrefcence ifuing 
from the wood of that tree. It confifts at fir of four parts, which 
prefent themfelves fucceflively : 1. The outward rind or fkin, which 
may be thrown away. .2.:\The part immediately under this’ rind; 
which is the beft of all. This is to be beat well with a hammefy 
till it becomes foft and very pliable. This is the only preparation 
it requires, and a flice of it of a ee fize is to be applied dire@lly 
over the burfting open blood veffels. It conftringes and brings 
‘them clofe together, ftops the bleeding, and generally falls off at 
the end. of two days. 3. The third part adhering to the fecond 
may ferve to ftop the bleeding from the fmaller veffels ; and the 
“fourth and laft part may be reduced to powder, as conducing to the 
~ fame purpofe.”’—Where the agaric cannot be had; fponge may "be 
pfed in its ftead. It muft be applied inthe fame manner, andha 
nearly the fame effects. rich Binnie’ at 44 43 
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which a bandage may be applied fo tight as.to Keep it 
firmly on. 

Though fpirits, tinétures, and hot. balfams' may ‘be 

ufed, in order to ftop the. bleeding when it is exceffive, 

they are improper at other times. They do not pro- 

‘mote but retard the cure, and often change a fimple 
‘wound into an ulcer. People imagine, becaufe hot bal-_ 
\fams congeal the blood, and feem, as it were, to folder 

(up the wound, that they therefore heal it; but this is only 

(a deception. . They may indeed ftop the flowing blood, 

_by fearing the mouths of the veffels; but, by rendering 

ithe parts callous, they obftruct the cure. 

In flight wounds, which do not penetrate much deeper 
ithan the fkin, the beft application is a bit of the com- 
mon black fticking plafter. This keeps the fides of the 
‘wound together, and prevents the air from hurting it, 
which is all that is neceffary. When a wound penetrates 
sdeep, it is not fafe to keep its lips quite clofe: this keeps 
jin the matter, and is apt to make the wound fefter. In 
this cafe the beft way is to’ fill the wound with foft lint, 
«commonly called caddis. It, however, muft not be fluffed 
in too hard, otherwife it will'do hurt. The lint may be | 
(covered with a cloth dipped in oil, or fpread with the 
«common wax-plafter * ; and the whole muft be kept on. 
[by a proper bandage. pias ei atte, 

We fhall not fpend time in defcribing the different 
bandages that may be proper for wounds in different 
iparts.of the body; common fenfe will generally fuggeft 
tthe moft commodious method of applying a bandage; 
tbefides, defcriptions of this kind are not eafily underftood 

r remembered. waht 46 
» The firk dreffing ought to continue on for at leaft two 
days; after which it may be removed, and frefh lint ap~ 
Plied as before. If any part of the firft dreffing fticks 
0 clofe as not to be removed with eafe or fafety to the 
atient, it maybe allowed to continue, and freth lint 
Jipped in fweet oi) Jaid over it. This will foften it, fo 
is to make it come off eafily at next dreffing. After. 
ards the wound may be dreffed twice a-day in the fame 
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manner till it be quite healed? Thofe who-are fond 
of falves or olntments, may, after the wound is st t: 
very fuperficial, drefs ic with the yellow dafilicum * 
and if fungous, or what ‘is called proud Hoff; fhould 
rife in the wound, it may be checked, by mixing with 
the ointment ’a little burnt alum or red precipitate of 
“mercury. 

When a wound is greatly inflamed, the moft proper. | 
application is a poultice of bread and milk, foftened’ 
with a little {weet oil or frefh butter.. This mutt be ap=_ 
plied inftead of a plafter, and fhould be changed twice — 
a- a-day, ie 

If the wound be large, and there is reafon’to fear an # 
inflammation, the patient fhould be kept ona very low — 
‘diet. He muft abftain from fiefh, ftrong liquors, and 
‘every thing that is of a heating nature. If he be of a” 
full habit, and has loft but little blood from the wound, ~ 
he muft be bled; and, if the fymptoms be urgent, the 
Operation may be repeated, But when the patient has” 
been yreatly weakened by lofs of blood from the wound, © 
it will be dangerous to bleed him, even though a fever? 
fhould enfue. Nature fhould never be too far exhaufted, 
It is always more fafe to allow her to ftrugele with the’ 
‘Cifeafe in her own way, than to fink the a ince 
by exceflive evacuations. | 

~ Wounded perfons ought to be kept petty quiet an nd 
ealy. Every thing that ruffles the mind, or moves t J 
paffions, as love, anger, fear, exceflive joy, &c. are 
very hurtful. They ought, above all things, to abftain 
from venery. The body fhould be kept ‘gently open, 
either by laxative clyfters, or by a cool. vegetable diet, 
‘as roafted apples, ee elias = ipa: anc 
fuch Ne it 


OF BURNS. 


In n flight burns, which do not break the fkin, it is cub 
tomary to hold the part near the fire for a competer 
tinse, to rub it with falt, or to lay a comprefs upon Tt 

‘di pped in fpirics of wine or brandy. ' But when the burt 


* See Append KY ier Bafilicuos, 
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vhas penetrated fo deep, as to blifter or break the fkin, 
>t moft be dreffed with fome of the liniment for burns 
mentioned in the Appendix, or with the emollient and 
gently-drying ointment, commonly called Turner's: ce= 
cate*. This may be mixed with an equal quantity of 
refh olive oil, and fpread upon a foft rag, and applied to 
whe part affected. When this ointment cannot be had, 
mm egg may be beat up with about an equal quantity of - 
he fweeteft fallad.oil. This will ferve very well, tilla 
proper Ointment can be prepared. When the burning is 
ery deep, after the firft two or three days, it fhould be 
rreffed with equal parts of yellow Ja/ilicum and Turner's 
eerate, mixed together. 7 e bars 
When the burn is violent, or has occafioned. a high 
fegree of inflammation, and there is reafon to fear a 
sangrene or mortification, the fame means mutt be ufed” 
)) prevent, as are recommended in other violent inflam- 
mations. The patient, in this cafe, mutt live low, and 
mink freely of weak diluting liquors. He mutt likewife 
ce bled, ard:have his body kept open. » But if the burnt 
arts fhould become livid:or black, with other fymptoms 
* mortification, it will be neceflary-to bathe them fre- 
sal with warm camphorated fpirits of wine, tin@ure 
“myrrh, or other antifeptics, mixed with a deco@ion 
‘the bark. In this cafe the bark mult likewife be taken 
ternally, and the patient’s diet muft be more generous, 
ith wine, 8c. rg ) Wiese 
‘As example teaches better than precept, I fhall.relate - 
@ treatment of the moft dreadful cafe of this kind that | 
s occurred in my practice. A middle-aged man, of . 
od conftitution, fell into.a large veffel full.of boilin 
r, and miferably f{calded about one half of his body, 
his clothes were on, the burning in fome;parts was 
ty deep before they could be got off... For the firtt 
to days the fcalded parts had been frequently anointed 
ha mixture of lime-water. and.oil, which. is a very 
r application, for necent.burnings,,’ On the. third 
when I firft faw Jbim, ‘his fever was high, and his 
dy coftive, for which he.was. bled, and, had an emol- 
: rey , Vahied fey At. i an : ,! 
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lient clyfter adminiftered. Poultices of bread and milk, 

foftened with freth butter, were likewife applied to the 

affected parts, to abate the heat and inflammation. His 

fever {till continuing high, he was bled a fecond time, 

was kept ftriétly on the cooling regimen, took the faline 

mixture with {mall dofes of nitre, and had an emollient. 
clyfter adminiftered once a-day. When the inflammation 

began to abate, the parts were dreffed with a digeftive 

compofed of brown cérate and yellow bafilicum. Where 

any black- fpots appeared, they were flightly {carified, 

and touched with the tincture of myrrh; and, to prevent 

their fpreading, ‘the Peruvian bark was adminiftered. By 
this courfe, the man was fo well in three weeks as to be 
able to attend his bufinefs. 


OF BRUISES, *% 
Bruifes are generally productive of worfe confequences_ 
than wounds, ‘he danger from them does not appear 
immediately, by which means it often happens that they” 
are neglected, It.is needlefs to give any definition of ‘aa 
difeafe fo univerfally known; we fhall therefore proceed 
to: point out the method of treating it. xf 
In flight bruifes it will be fufficient to’ bathe the part 
with warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or rum may 
occafionally be added, and to keep cloths wet with this” 
‘mixture conftantly applied to it. This is more proper 
than rubbing it with brandy, fpirits of wine, or other 
ardent {pirits, which -are commonly ufed in fuch 
cafes. Bp ia) a 
In fome parts of the country the peafants apply toa 
recent bruife a cataplafm of frefh cow-dung, 1 have 
often feen this cataplafm applied to violent contufionss. 
‘occafioned by blows, falls, bruifes, and fuch like, ¢ d 
~_ never knew it fail to have a good effect. i 
‘When a bruife is-very violent, the patient ought im-- 
‘mediately to bedded, and put upon a proper. regimens 
His food thould be light and cool, and his drink weaks” 
and of an opening nature ; as whey fweetened with ho 
“ney, decoétions of tamarinds, barley, cream-tartar-whey 
“and fuch like, The bruifed part muft be bathed wit 
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vinegar and water, as directed above; and -a poultice 
made by, boiling crumb of bread, elder- flowers, and ca- 
momile-Alowers, in equal quantities of vinegar and water, 
applied to.it. This poultice is peculiarly proper when 
@ wound isjoined to the bruife. Itmay be renewed two 
or three times a-day. 
As the ftruéture of the veffels is totally deftroyed by 
a violent bruife, there often enfues a great lofs of fub- 
ftance, which produces an ulcerous fore very difficult to 
cure. If the bone be affected, the fore will not heal 
before an-exfoliation takes place; that is, before the 
difeafed part. of the bone feparates, and comes out 
through the wound. This is often a very flow ope- 
‘ration, and may even require feveral years to be com- 
pleted. Hence it happens, that thefe fores are frequently 
imiftaken for the king’s evil, and treated.as fuch, though. 
jin fa& they proceed folely from the injury which the 
ifolid parts received from the blow. 
Patients in this fituation are peftered with different ad- 
ivicess, Everyone who fees them propofes a new remedy, 
itill the fore is fo much irritated with various and cprene 
‘applications, that itis often at length rendered abfolutely 
incurable. The beft method of managing fuch fores is, to 
itake care that the patient’s conftitution does not fuffer by 
cconfinement or improper medicine, and to apply nothing 
them befides fimple ointment f{pread upon foft lint, 
over which: a poultice of bread and milk, with boiled 
‘amomile- -fowers, or the like, may be put, to nourifh the 
art, and keep it foft and warm. Nature, thus’ affifted, 
vill generally in time operate a cure, by throwing off 
the difcafed parts of the bone, after which the fore foon 
eals. 


OF ULCERS. : 


Ulcers may be the confequence’ of wounds, anaes or 
impofthumes improperly treated; ‘they may likewife pro- 
seed from an ill ftate of the humours, or what) a be 
‘alled a bad habit of body, °° - i Visieibeny 
“In the latter’ cafe, hey ‘Sushi Hot! to be: haftily area 
db, otherwift it may ptove fatal to the patient, | Ulcers 
dapper moft commonly inthe’ decline of life’}and per- 
ES who negleét 'exércift;’ and live? grofély / areimolt 
Ras vse aS ‘able 
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liable to them, They might often. be preveiited by ré- 
trenching fome part of the folid food, or by opening 
‘artificial drains, as iffues, fetons, or the like. 

Ao ulcer may be diftinguifhed from a wound by ts 
‘difcharging a thin watery humour, which is often fo acrid 
as to inflame and corrode the fkin; by the hardnefs and 
‘perpendicular fituation of its fides or edges; by the time 
of its duration, &c. ae . 

It requires confiderable fkill to be able to judge whe- 
ther or not an ulcer ought to be dried up. In general, 
all ulcers which ‘proceed from a bad habit of body, 
“Should be fuffered to continue open, at leaft till the con- 
“flitution has been fo far changed by proper regimen, or. 
the ufe of medicine, that they feem difpofed to heal of 
‘their own accord. Ulcers which are the effect of malig- 
“nant fevers, or other acute difeafes, may generally be healed 
with fafety after the health has been reftored for fome 
time. The cure ought not, however, to be, attempted. 
too foon, nor at any time without the ufe of purging 

‘medicines and a proper regimen. When wounds ‘or 
“bruifes bave, by wrong treatment, degenerated imto 
‘ulcers, if the conftitution be good, they may generally be 
“healed with fafety. When ulcers either accompany 
“chronical difeafes, or come in their ftead, they muft be 
eautioufly healed. If an ulcer conduces to the patient's 
‘health, from whatever caufe it proceeds, wt ought not to 
“be healed ; but if, on the contrary, it waftes the itrength, 
‘and confumes the patient by a flow fever, it fhould be 
‘healed as foon as poffible. — : AA ae 
_- We would earneftly recommend a ftridt attention to 
‘thefe particulars to all who have the misfortune to labour 
under this diforder, particularly perfons in the decline of 
life ;. as we have frequently known people throw away 
their lives by the want of it, while they were extolling and 
generoully rewarding thofe whom they ought to have looks | 
ed, upon as their executioners, boas e] 

* The moft proper regimen for promoting the cure of 
ulcers, is to avoid all {pices, falted and high-feafoned food, 
all rong liquors, and to leffen the ufual quantity of fell 
meat. The-body ought to be kepr gently open by ad v 
conGilting chiefly of cooling laxative vegetables, and by 
drinking butter- milk, whey {wectened with honey, ie 
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like. The patient ought to be kept cheerful, and fhould * 
take as much exercife as he can eafily bear. 
When the bottom and fides of an ulcer feem bear ant! 
callous, they may be fprinkled twice a-day with a little red 
precipitate of mercury, and afterwards dreffed with the 
yellow daflicum ointment. Sometimes it will be necef- 
fary to have the edges of the ulcer fcarified with the 
Jancet. | 
Lime-water has frequently been known to have very 
happy effects in the cure of obftinate ulcers. It ‘may be 
ufed in the fame manner as directed for’ the’ ftone and 
ravel. 
My late learned and ingenious friend Dr. White ftrotie 
Jy recommends the ufe of the folution of ‘corrofive fub- 
lim*te of mercury in brandy, for the cure of obftinate ill- — 
conditioned ulcers. I have frequently found this medi- 
‘cine, when given according to the Doétor’s directions, 
prove very fuccefsful. The dofe is a table-{poonful night 
‘and morning ; at the fame time wafhing the fore twice or 
‘thrice a-day with it. ‘In a letter which T had from the 
Doétor alittle before his death, he informed me, “ That 
“he-obferved wathing the fore thrice a-day with the folu- 
tion of a triple ftrenoth was very benéficial *.””) © 
A fiftulous ulcer can feldom be cured without an “Be 
Yation. It muft either be laid open fo as to have its cal- 
Jous parts deftroyed by fome corrofive application, or they 
‘muft be entirely cut away by the knife; but as this ope~ 
ration requires the hand of an expert furgeon, there is ‘no 
~ occafion to defcribe it. Ulcers about the ‘a#us are 
 moft apt to become fiftulous, and are very difficult to 
cure. Some indeed pretend to have found Ward’s fittu- 
ela pafte very fuccefsful in this complaint. Ic is not a 
dangerous medicine, and being ‘eafily procured, it may 
‘ deferve a trial; but as thefe ulcers generally proceed 
“from an ill habit of body, they will feldom yield to ‘any 
thing except a long courfe of regimen, affifted by medi+ 
_Cin¢és, which are calculated to correct that particular 
habit, and to induce an aloft total BanenS in the ig 
_ tution, 


* In ulcers of the lower limbs great benefit is often received 
rom tight rollers, or wearing a laced ftocking, as this prevents the 
fox of humours’to the fores, and difpofes them to heal. Prot! 
CHAR, 
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7 HEN a bone is moved out of its place or articula~ 
tion fo as to impede its proper funétions, it is faid 
to be /uxated or .diflocated.. As this often happens to 
perfons in fituations where no. medical affiftance can be 
obtained, by which means limbs, and even lives, are fre- 
quently loft, we-fhall.endeavour to point out the method 
of reducing the moft common luxations, and thofe which 
require immediate affiftance. Any perfon of common 
fenfe and refolution, who: is prefent when a diflocation 
happens, may often be of more fervice to the patient, 
than the moft expert furgeon can after the {welling and. 
inflammation have come on. When thefe are prefent, 
“tis difficult to know the ftate of the joint, and.dangerous 
to attempt a reduction; and by waiting till they are gone 
off, the mufcles become fo relaxed, and the cavity filled 
up, that the bone can never afterwards be retained in its 
Hice. : | | ey 
"A recent diflocation may generally be reduced by ex- 
tenfion alone, which muft always be greater or lefs ac- 
cording to the ftrength of the mufcles which move 
the joint, the age, robuftnefs, and other circumftances 
of the patient. When the bone has been out of its 
place for. any -confiderable time; and a {welling or in- 
flammation has come on, it will be neceflary to bleed 
the patient, and, after fomenting the part, to apply foft 
poultices with vinegar to it for fome, time before the re- 
‘apéion-jsiattiempted... ich. seis ad tants is saq a8 
~All that. is neceffary after the reduétion, is to apply 
cloths .dipt in Vinegar or, camphorated. {pirits of wine to 
the part,,and to keep it perfectly eafy... Many bad cons 
fequences procetd from, the negleét of this rule, A dif- 
Jocation feldom happens. without the tendons and liga- 
ments of the, joint, Dring fttci 6%, Ane eRe forne 
When thefe are kept ealy till they recover their ftrength — 
-and tone, al) goes on. very well; but if the injury be in- | 
2$Atte I creafed 
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creafed by too frequent an exertion of the parts, no wone- 
der if they be found weak and difeafed ever after. 


DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 


The lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, 
falls, chewing hard lubftances, or the like. It is eafily 
known from the patient’s being unable to fhut his mouth, 
or to eat any thing, as the teeth of the under jaw do not 
correfpond with shofe of the upper ;: befides, the chin 
either hangs down or is thrown toward one; fide, and the 
patient is neither able to fpeak diftin@ly, nor to {wallow 
without:confiderable difficulty. 

» The ufual method: of reducing. a ‘diflocated j jaw, is to 
fet. the ‘patient upon a low ftool, fo as an affiftanc may 
hold the head firm by preffiag it apaintt. his breaft.. The 
operator is then to thruft his two thumbs, being firft 
wrapt up with linen cloths that they may ‘not flip, as 
far back into the patient’s mouth ashe can, while his 
fingers are applied to the jaw externally. After he has 
got firm hold of the jaw, he is to prefs it ftrongly down- 
~ wards: and backwards, by which means the elapfed 
heads of the jaw may be eafily pufhed into their DURES 
cavities. 

The peafants in fome parts of the country have a = 3 
culiar way of performing this operation. One of them 
puts a handkerchief under the patient’s chin, then 
turning his back to that of the patient, pulls him up by 
the chin foas to fufpend him from the ground, This 
method often fucceeds, but we think it a dangergus< one, ° 
and therefore recommend the former. . 


DISLOCATION OF THE NECK. 


The neck may be diflocated by falls, violent blows, 
or the like, In this cafe, if the patient receives no at 
fiftance, he foon dies, which makes people imagine the 
neck was broken ; it is, however, for the moft part only 
partially diflocated, and may be reduced by almoft any 
‘perfon who has refolution enough to attempt it. A 
complete diflocation of the neck is inftantaneous death. 


When 
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When the neck is diflocated, the patient is immediate. 
ly deprived ofall, feafe;and motion; his neck {wells, his 
countenance appears bloated; his chin lies upon. his 
breaft, and-bis face is generally turned towards one fide. 

To reduce this diflocation, the unhappy perfon fhould 
immediately be laid upow his back on the ground, and the 
operator muft place himfelf behind him fo as to be able 
to lay hold of his head with both hands, while he makes 
a tefiftance by placing his knees againft the patient’s 
fhoulders: In this ‘pofture' he muft pull the head with 
confiderable force, gently twifting it at the fame time, 
if the face be turned to one fide, till he perceives that 
the joint is replaced, which may be known from the noife 
which the bonés génerally make when going in, the pa-— 
tient’s ‘begihning to breathe, and the’ head continuing in 
irsmatupal Poereas VF Seg: 

This is one of thofe operations which it is more eafy 
to perform thandefcribe. I have known inftances of its — 
béing happily performed-even by women, and often by 
men of ho medical education. Afterthe neck is reduced, 
the patient ought to be bled, and fhould be fuffered to 
reft for fome days, till the parts recover their proper — 
Hai es a . 2 


“© PISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 


As thé’articulation of the ribs with the backbone is” 
very ftrong, they are not often diflocated. It does, howe 
ever, formetimes happen, which is a fufficient realon for 

our taking notice of it. When a_rib: is diflocated either: 

upwards or downwatds, ih order to replace at,” the pas 
tient fhould be laid upon his belly on 4 table, and the 

operator’ muft endeavour to push the head of the bone 
jato its proper place. Should this method not fucceed, - 
the arm of the difordered fide may be fufpended over a 
gate or ladder, and while the ribs are thus feretched afun-" 

der, the heads of fuch as are out of place may be thruft” 

into fheir former fituatlony nn: hess cgeedad iets 

- Thofe diflocations wherein the heads of the ribs are 
_ forced. inwards,, are, both more dangerous and the mott — 
difficuit.to reduce, as neither the hand nor any inftrument ~ 
can be applied internally. to direct the luxated me a é 


&, . 
we >» 
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the nbs. Almoftthe only thinethatean bedéneis, to lay the 
patient upon his belly over a cafk, or fome eibbous bedy, 
and to move the fore-part of the rib inward towards the 
back, fometimes fhaking it; by this means the heads of 
the luxated ribs may flip into their former place. 


DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. _- 


_ The humerus or upper-bone of the arm may be dift 
located in various directions : it happens, however, moft 
frequently downwards, but yery feldom directly ‘upwards. 
From the nature of its articulation, as well as from its 
expofure to external injuries, this bone is the mott fubject 
to diflocation of any in the body. A diflocation of the 

~ humerus may be known by a depreffion or cavity on the 
top of the fhoulder, and an inability to move the arm. 
When the diflocation is downward or forward, the arm 
is elongated, and a ball or lump is perceived, under the 
arm-pit; but when it is backward, there appears a pro= 
tuberance behind the fhoulder, and the arm is thrown 
forwards,toward the breaft. | bay ail aul eae ee 
4. The ufual method of reducing diflocations of the 
fhoulder is to feat the patient upon a low ftool, and to 
'Caufe an afiiftant to hold his body fo that it may not give 


» +» DISLOCATION, OF THE. ELBOW.” 

_. The bones of the fore-arm ‘may be difloeated ini am 
etion. “When this is-the-cafe, a protuberaneevinaay 
beobferved ‘on'that fide of the arm towards which the 
vehi 13 bone 
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bone is pushed, from which, and the patient’s inability to 
bend his arm, a diflocation of this joint may eafily be 
known. 

Two affiftants are generally neceffary for reducing a 
diflocation of the elbow ; one of them muft lay hold of 
the arm above, and the other below the joint, and make 
a pretty ftrong extenfion, while the operator returns the * 
bones into their proper place. Afterwards the arm mutt 
be bent, and fufpended for fome time with a fling about 
the neck. - 

-Luxations of the wrift and fingers are to be reduced 
in the fame manner as thofe of the elbow, vz. by makin 
an extenfion in different direétions, and rhrufting the tad 
of the bone into its place. 


DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 


When the thigh-bone is diflocated forward and downs 
ward, the knee and foot are turned out, and the leg is 
longer than the other; but when it is difplaced backward, 
it is ufvally pufhed upward at the fame time, by. which 
means the limb is fhortened, and the foot is turned in> 
wards. . 5 é 
"When the thigh-bone is difplaced forward and down= 
ward, the patient, in order to have it reduced, muft be 
laid upon his back, and made faft by ‘bandages, or. held 
by affiftants, while by others an extenfion is made by 
means of flings fixed about the bottom of the thigh a 
little above the knee. While the extenfion is made, the 
operator muft pufh the head of the bone outward, till it 
gets into the focket.. If the diflocation be outward, the 
patient muft be laid upon his, face, and, during the ex-- 
tenfion, the head of the bone muft be pufhed inward. 

Diflocations of the knees, ancles, and foes, are reduced 
much in the fame manner as thofe of the upper extremi- 
ties, viz. by making an extenGion in oppofite directions, 
while the operator replaces the bones. In many cafes, 
however, the extenfion alone is fufficient, and the bone 
will flip into its place’ merely by pulling the limb with 
fafficient force. It is not hereby: meants that force alone 
is fufficient for the reduction of diflocations. _ Skill and 


addrefs. will often fucceed better. than forces» hawe 
' i 5 : known 


‘ 
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Known a diflocation of the thigh’ reduced by oné man, 
after all the “force that could be ufed by fix’ had proved 
ineffectual. | ne 


ea a 
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OF BROKEN BONES, &c. 


HERE is, in moft country villages, fome perfon who 
pretends to the art of reducing fractures. Though in 

- general fuch-perfons are very ignorant, yet fome of them 
are very fuccefsful; which evidently proves, thata fmalldes 
_ gree of learning, with afufficient thare of common fenfe and 
_ amechanical head, will enableaman to be ufefalinthis WAY 
We would, liowever, advife people never to employ fuch 
operators, when an expert and fkilful furgeon can be had: 
but when that is impracticable, they mutt be employed; 
we fhall therefore recommend the following hints to their 
tonfideration: : ! 


“© When a large bone is broken, the patient’s diet oucht 
in all refpeéts to be the fame as in an inflammatory fever. 
He thould likewile be kept quiet and cool, and his body 
Open by emollient clyfters ; or, if thefe cannot be con- 
_¥eniently adminiftered, by food that is of ano y 
| Quality ; as ftewed prunes, apples boiled in milk, boiled 
‘fpinage, and the like. It ought, however, to’ be here 
Temarked, that perfons who have been accultomed to 


d to a very 
This might have fatal effeets, There is often 


in fome mea- 
(ferent treatment: 995 .v9\0' : 

— Twill generally be heceffary to‘ bleed the patient im® 
Fafa set aifeactute, etpecially if he’ be young, of 
fa full habit, or has‘at the fame time received any bruife’ 


Bene. be very feverith, vite may ‘be repeated’ ‘next “day ; 
ye nen feveral of the tibs’até broken; bleeding” is pee 
Mar 91d RDO" HUY Seyte rel 
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Ft his! the large bones which fupport the body, aré 
ken, the patient mutt keep his bed for feveral weekss 
It is by no means neceflary, however, that he fhould lie 
all that time, as is cuftomary,- upon his back. This 
firuation finks the fpirits, galls and frets the patient’s {kin 
and renders him very uneafy. After the fecond week a 
may be gently raifed up, and may fit feveral hours, fup- * 
ported by a bed-chair, or the like, which will greatly 
relieve him.. Great care, however, muft be taken. in 
- raifing him up and laying him down, that he make ‘no 
exertions himfelf, otherwife the ation of the mufcles. may 
pull the bone out of “its place Mis +2 
It is of great importance to- keep the patient dry and 
cléan while in this fituation. By neglecting this,he is. 
often fo galled and excoriated, that he is forced to keep. 
fhifting places foreafe. have known a fractured thighs 
bone, after it had been kept ftraight for above a forte 
night, difplaced by this means, and continue bent:for lifes. 
in fpite of all that could be done. : zal 
It has been cuftomary when a bone: was broken, to 
keep the limb for five or fix weeks continually upon the, 
ftretch. But this is a bad pofture. It is both unealy to 
the patient, and unfavourable tothe cure. ‘The bet. 
fituation is to keep the joint a little bent. This is the. 
pofture into which every animal puts its. limbs ‘when it 
- goes to reft, and in which feweft mufcles are upon the 
ftretch.  Itis eafily effected, by either laying the patient. 
upon his fide, or making the bed fo as to favour this pofi- 
tion of the limb. | ad dst ‘4a 
- Bone-fetters ought carefully to examine whether the 
bone be nor fhattered or broken into feveral pieces. «In, 
this cafe it will fometimes be neceflary to have the limb, 
® Various pieces of machinery have been contrived at 


aéting the force of the mutfcles, and retaining the fragments 
broken, bones 3 but as defcriptions of thefe without drawings” 
would be of little we, I fhall refer the reader toa cheap and ule» 


ful performance On ib ; 


¢ Narure and Cure of Fraétures, lately p 
by my in genious friend Mr. Aitkin, furgeon, in Edinburgh 5 where 
in that cance n has not only given an account of the machines e= 

mmended in fradiures by former authors, but has likewile added 
feveral improvements: of his own, which are peculiarly uie 
compoutid fradtures, and incafes where patients) with broken 
dre obliged to be tran(ported fromone place to another >, 
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immediately taken off, otherwife a gangrene or morti- 

fication may’enfue. The horror which attends the very 

jdea of an amputation, often occafions its being delayed 
jin fuch cafes till too late. I have known this principle 
‘operate fo ftrongly, rhac a limb, where the bones were 
i fhattered into more than twenty pieces, was not amputa- 
tted before the third day after the accident, when the gan- 
¢grene had proceeded fo far as to render the operation 
i ufelefs, | 

When a fracture is accompanied with a wound, it mut 
tbe dreffed in all refpects as a common wound. 

All that art can do towards the cure of a broken bone, 
i118 to lay it perfe@ly ftraight, and to keep it quite eafy, 
/All tight bandages do hurt. They had much better be 
‘wanting altogether. A great many of the bad confe- 
quences which fucceed to fractured bones, are owing to 
tught bandages. This is one of the ways in which the ex- 
ecefs of art, or rather the abufe of it, does more mi(chief 
tthan would be occafioned by the want of it. Some of 
the moft fudden cures of broken bones which were ever 
rKnown, happened where no bandages were applied atail. 
sSome method, however, muft be taken to keep the 

member fteady ; but this may be done many ways, with=\ 
it bracing it with a tight bandage. | 
_ The beft method of retention is by two or more. 
ifphais made of leatheror pafteboard. Thefe,-if moiften- 
td before they are applied, foon afflume the fhape of the 
sincluded member, and are fufficient, by the affitance of 
favery flight bandage, for al! the purpofes of retention, 
‘The bandage which we would recommend is that made 
twelve or eighteen tails, It is much eafier applied 
tand taken off than rollers, and anfwers all the purpofes i 
Métention equally well. The fplints thould always be a 
dor g as the limb, with holes cut for the ancles when the 
os ure.1s in the leg. 


* In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot be 
Properly ufed, an adhefive plafter may be applied over 
Mie part. The patient in this cafe ought to keep himfelf 
Quite caly, avoiding every thing that may occafion {neez~ 
ng; laughing, coughing, or the like. He ought to keep 
IS body in a ftraight polture, and fhould take care that 
Ng Na ; his, 
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his ftomach be conftantly diftended, by taking frequently 
fome light food, and drinking freely of weak watery 
liquors. 

The moft proper external application for a fraéture is 
oxycrate, ora mixture of vinegar and water. The band- 
ages fhould be wet with this at every dreffing. 


OF STRAINS. 


Strains are often attended with worfe confequences 
than broken bones. The reafon is obvious; they are 
generally neglected. When a bone is broken, the pa- 
tient is obliged to keep the member eafy, becaufe he 
cannot make ufe of it; but when a joint is only ftrained, 
the perfon, finding he can ftill make,a fhift to move. it, 
is forry to lofe his time for fo trifling an ailment... In 
this way he deceives himfelf, and converts into an incu- 
table malady what might have been removed by onl 
keeping the part eafy for a few days. =~ 

Country people generally immerfe a ftrained limb in 
cold water. This is very proper, provided it be done 
immediately, and not kept in too long... But the cuftom 
of keeping the part immerfed in cold water for a long 
- time is certainly dangerous. It relaxes inftead of bracing 
the part, is more likely to produce a difeafe than remove 
one...” She nee Ff; Lj ares ‘von ifaw 
Wrapping a garter, or fome other bandage, pretty 
ticht about the ftrained part, is likewife of ufe. It helps 
‘to reftore the proper tone of. the veffels, and prevents 
the a€tion of the parts, from increafing the difeafe. . It 
-fhould not, however, be applied too-tight... I have fre- 
quently known bleeding near the affected part havea 
very. good effect: but what we would recommend above 
all, is ea/e., It is more to.be depended on than any mediz 


cine, and feldom fails.to remove the complaint*... 


— 
A great many external applications are recommended for 
firains, ihe of which do“good, ahd others hurt. " The following. 
are fach as may be ufed with the ‘greateft fafety, viz. poultices” 
-jmade of fale beer-or vinegar and oatmeal, camphorated fpirits of 
wine, Mindererus’s pir it, volatile liniment, volatile aromatic {pitit 


_ qiluted with a double quantity of water, and the common fomenie 
“ation, with the addition of brandy or fpirit of Wine, oe 


ake a 
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OF RUPTURES. 


» Childrén-and old people are moft liable to: this difeafe. 
In the former itis generally occafioned by exceffive.cry- 
‘ing, coughing, vomiting, or the like, » In the latter, it-is 
‘commonly the effect of blows or violent exertions of the 
i ftrength, as leaping, carrying great weights, &c. In both 
;a relaxed habit, indolence, and an oily or very moift diet, 
(difpofe the body to this difeafe. , . 

_ fA rupture fometimes proves fatal before it is difco- 
‘vered. Whenever ficknefs, vomiting, and obftinate 
' coitivenefs give reafon to fufpect an obftruétion of the 
/ bowels, all thofe places where ruptures ufually happen 
‘ought carefully to be examined. The protufion of a 
“very fmall part of the gut will occafion all thefe fymp- 
‘toms; and, if not returned in due time, will prove fatal. 

_ On the firft appearance of a rupture in an infant, it 
ought to be laid upon its back, with its head very low. 
- While in this pofture, if the gut does not return of itfelf, 

‘it may eafily be put up by gentle preflure. After it is 
“returned, a piece of fticking-plafter may be applied over 
the part, and a proper trufs or bandage muft be conftantly 
worn fot a confiderable time. The ‘method of making 
~and applying thefe rupture-bandages for children is pretty 

well known. The child muft, as far as poffible, be kept 
“from crying, and from all violent exertions, till the rup- 
tre is quite healed. ad, 
~~" Tn adults, when the gut has been forced: down with 
“Breat violence, or happens from any caufe to be in- 
flamed, there is often great difficulty in returning it, and 
“fometimes the thing is quite impracticable without an 
“operation ; a defcription of which is foreign to our pur- 
~pofe. As I have been fortunate enough, however, always 
to fucceed in’ my attempts to return the gut, without 
_having recourfe to any other means than what are in the 
_~Power of every man,.I fhall briefly mention the, method 
Bewnich I generally ‘purfuesis 4:4 baw od peer ar Asay oe, 
2 After the patient has been bled, he muft be laid upon 
be is back, with his head very low, and his breech raifed 
_ high with pillows. In this fituation fannel-cloths wrung 
Ac. Na 2 SAAR, 
Ls, 
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out of a decoction of mallows and camomile-flowers, or, 
if thefe are not at hand, of warm water, muft be applied 
for a confiderable time. A clyfler made of this decoc- 
tion, with a large fpoonful of butter and an ounce or two 
of falt, may be afterwards thrown up. If thefe fhould not 
prove tuccefsful, recourfe muft be had to preffare. Ifthe 
tumour be very hard, confiderable force will be necef- 
fary ; but it is not force alone which fucceeds here. The 
operator, at the fame time that he makes a preffure with 
the palms of his hands, muft with his fingers artfully con- 
dué& the gut in by the fame aperture through which it 
came out. The manner ’of doing this can be much eafier 
conceived than deferibed. Should thefe endeavours prove 
ineffectual, clyflers of the fmoke of tobacco may be tried, 
Thefe ‘have been often known ‘to fucceed where every 
other method failed. 4 to . 
. Theréis reafon to believe that, by perfifting in the ufe 
of thefe, and fuch other means as the circumftances of the” 
eafe may fugeett, molt hernias might be reduced without 
an operation. ‘Cutting for the bernia isa nice and dif= 
ficult’ matter. | would therefore advife furgeons to try 
every method of returning the gut before they have re 
- courfe tothe knife. I have once and again: fucceeded’ 
by perfevering in my endeavours, after eminent furgeons’ 
had declared the reduétion of the gut: impraéticable 
without aneperarion > 2 S19 bed ty Brno! 3 
An adult, after the gut has been returned, muft wear a: 


Paiwne Fe 
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has had'a ‘rupture after he arrived: at'man’s eftate, ‘fhould” 
ever be withoutone of'thefe bandages. 8 
Perfons who have a rupture ought carefully to avoid: 
all violent exercife, carrying great weights, leaping, ‘ae 
Al fii barn holanise ihe qittio sit | See 
-*- I would here beg leave to recommend it to every practitioner, 6 
when his, patient complains, of pain inythe, belly .with, obitinateg 
coftiveneis, toexamine the groins and eyery place, where a rupture, 


: By 


may bappex, in order that ‘it_may be iminediately reduce oe 
neglecting this, many’ perifh who were not fuspected > to “have 4 
ruptures till atter they were dead.) L have) known this happen» 
where half a dozen of the faculty were in attendance. : 
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ning, and the like, ‘They, fhould likewife avoid, windy 
aliment and. {trong liquors ; and. fhould carefully, guard 
againit catching cold, . 


ic okSd Sig 2 gs RR ON LN 
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f iB is certain that life, when to all appearance lofty may 
' Soften, by due-care, be reffored. Accidents. frequently 
| Prove fatal, merély becaufe proper means are not uted 
(to counteract their effects. No perfon ought to. be looks 
sed upon as killed by any accident; unlefs where ‘the 
iftrudture-of the heart, brain, or fome organ -neceflary 
(fo life, is evidently deftroyed. The action of thefe ors 
{gans may be.fo far impaired, as even to be forfome time 
limperceptible,) when lifeis by no means gone» In this 
(cafe, however, if the fluids be fuffered to: grow cold, it 
twill be impofible'to put them again in motien, even 
tthough the folids fhould recover their power of aGingi 
‘Thus, when: the motion of the Jungs has been {topped 
tby unwholefome vapour, the ation of the heart: by a 
firoke on the ‘breaft, or the functions of the brain by a 
Diow on the head, if the perfon be fuffered to crow 
cold; he will in all probability continue fo 5 but, if the 
dody ibe kept warm, as foonias the injured part has rez 
Covered its power of acting, the fluids will again begin: 
ito move, and-all the viral functions will be reftored, © 
It is a horrid cuftom, immediately to: confign over to 
eGeath every périon who has che misfortune, by a fall, a 
‘blow, or the like, to. be deprived of the appearancecof 
Mie, The unhappy perf6n, inftead of being carriéd into. 
“a. warm houfe, and laid by the fire, or put to a warm 
ebed, is generally burried away to church, or ‘a’barn, ‘or: 
#ome other cold damp houfe, where, after a fruitlels ‘at- 
tempt has been made to bleed him, perhaps by'one who 
KNew nothing of the matter, he is given over for'dead, 
, sae sak i « ft titi 1 
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and no farther notice taken of him, This conduct feems 
to be the refult of ignorance, fupported by an ancient 
fuperftitious notion, which forbids the body of any per= 
fon killed by accident to be laid in an houfe that is inha- 
bited. What the ground of this fuperftition may be, we 
fhall not pretend to inquire; but furely the condué& found- 
ed upon it is contrary to all the principles of reafon, hu- 
manity, and common fenfe. 

When a perfon feems to be fuddenly deprived of life, 
our firft bufinefs is to inquire into the caufe. We ought 
carefully to obferve whether any fubftance be lodged in 
“the windpipe or gullet; and, if that is the cafe, attempts 
mutt be made to remove it. When unwholefome air is 
“the caufe, the patient ought immediately to be removed 
out of it. If the circulation be fuddenly ftopped, from 
any caufe whatever, except mere weaknefs, the patient 
fhould be bled. If the blood does not flow, he may be 
immerfed in warm water, or rubbed with warm cloths, 
~~ &c. to promote the circulation. When the caufe can- 
not be fuddenly removed, our great aim muft be to keep 
up the vital warmth, by rubbing the patient with hot 
‘cloths, or falt, and covering his body with warm ‘and, 
afhes, or the like. — ag Re Ee 

I fhould now proceed to treat more fully of thofe ac- 
cidents, which, without immediate affiftance, would of 
ten prove fatal, and to point out the moft likely means 
for relieving the unhappy fufferers; but as I have been 
happily anticipated in this part of my fubjeé by the learn- 
~-ed and humane Dr. Tiffor, I fhall content myfelf with 
collecting fuch of his obfervations as feem to be the moft 
important, and adding fuch of my own as have occurred 


in the courfe of practice. 
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~ “hough accidents of this kind are very cominon, and 

extremely dangerous, yet they are generally the effect of 

~ eareledinels, © Children fhould be taught to chew their 

food well, and to put nothing into their mouths hla 
wou 
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would be dangerous for them to fwallow. But children 
are not the only perfons guilty of this piece of impru- 
dence. I know many adults who put pins, nails, and 
other fharp-pointed fubftances in their mouths upon 
every occafion, and fome who even fleep with the for. 
mer there all night. This conduct is exceedingly in-, 
"judicious, as a fit of coughing, or twenty other acci- 
dents, may force over the fubltance before the perfon is 
aware *, 
When any fubftance is detained in the gullet, there are 
two ways of removing it, viz, either by extracting It, 
or pufhing it down. The fafeft and mofl certain way is 
to extract it; but this is not always the eafieft: it may 
therefore be more eligible fometimes to thrutt it down, 
efpecially when the obftructing body is of fuch a-nature, 
that there is no danger from its reception into the fto- 
mach. The fubftances which may be pufhed down with- 
out danger are, all common nourifhing ones, as bread, 
fieth, fruits, and the like. All indigeftible bodies, as 
_cork, wood, bones, pieces of metal, and fuch. like, 
_ ought, if poffible, to be extracted, efpecially if thefe 
bodies be fharp-pointed, as pins, needles, fith-bones, 
bits of glafs, &c. 
_. When fuch fubftances have not paffed in too deep, 
te _we fhould endeavour to extra€ them with our fingers ; 
, which method often fucceeds. When they are lower, we 
aaa make ufe of nippers, or a {mall pair of forceps, 
_fuch as furgeons ufe, But this attempt to extract rarely 
_ facceeds, if the fubftance be of a flexible. natures, and. has — 
ihe defcended far into the gullet. 

_.. If the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot be duly ap- 
plied, crotchets, a kind of hooks, muft be employed, 
Thefe may be made at once, by bending a piece of pretty 

 ftrong iron wire at one end. It muft be introduced in 

the flat way; and, for the better conduéting it, there 
fhould likewife bea curve ‘or bending at the end it is 

), held by, to ferve as a kind of handle to. tha which has 

meee 

yori” "A Wop in, one SF the; hotels of af this city iPS asian : 


ai. a great number of pins, which allowed i in the courle of 
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this farther ufe, that it may be fecured by a firing tied. to 
It; a circumftance not to be omitted in any inftrument 
employed on fuch occafions, to avoid fuch ill accidents 
as have fometimes enfued from thefe inftruments flipping 
out of the operator’s hand, After the crotchet has pafled 
below the fubftance that obftrués the paffage, it is 
drawn up again, and hooks up the body along . with 
it. The crotchet is alfo very convenient, when a fub-. 
_ flance fomewhat flexible, as a pin or fifh-bone,. fticks 
acrofs the gullet, the hook, in {uch cafes, feizing them 
about their middle part, crooks and. thus difengages 
them; or, if they are very brittle fubftances, ferves to 
break them. 
_ When the obftruéting bodies are fmall, and, only ftop 
up a part of the paffage, and which may either eafily. 
elude the hook, or ftraiten it by their refiftance, a kind 
of tings, made either of wire, wool, or filk, may. be 
ufed. A piece of fine wire of a proper length may _be> 
bent into a circle, about the middle, of about an inch 
diameter, and the long unbent fides brought parallel, and 
near each other: thefe are to be held in the hand, and 
the circular part or ring introduced into. the gullet, in. 
order to be conduéted about the obftructing body, and» 
fo to extract it, More flexible rings may be made of. 
wool, thread, filk, or {mall pack-thread, which. may be 
waxed for their greater ftrength and confiftence,. One. of — 
thefe is to be tied faft toa handle of iron wire, whale- 
bone, or any kind of flexible wood, and by this means~ 
ingroduced, in order to furround the obftructing fub- 
ftance, and to drawit out. Several of thefe rings pafied . 
through one another may be ufed, the more certainly to. 
lay hold of the obftruéting body which may be involved . 
by one, if another fhould mifs it. . Thefe rings have one ~ 
advantage, which is, that when the fubftance to be exe. 
traéted is once laid hold of, it may. then, by turning the 
handle, be retained fo ftrongly in the ring thus, twilted, 
as to be moved every way, which mult in many cales be) 
a’contderable adtantage. 3 do. tg asiivis » bssooul 1g 
Another material employed on thefe unhappy. occa=)|_ 
_ fions is the fponge.. Its, property of {welling confiders 
ably on being wet is the principal foundation of its ufe- : 
Habe be PO 92 8 0 | ; 4 fulnefs yi 
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falnefS Here. ‘If any fubftance is ftopped in the guller, 
but without filling up the whole paflage, a bit of fponge 
may be “introduced into that part which is unftopped, 
_ and beyond: the fubftance. The fponge foon dilares, and 
grows Jareer' in this moift fituation; and indeed the en- 
Jargement of it may be forwarded by making the patient 
' fwallow a few drops of water. Afterwards it is to be 
_dtawn back by the handle to which itis faftened ; and as 
it is now too large to return through the fmall cavity by 
which it was conveyed in, it draws out the obftructing 
body along with it. | 
_ © Phe comprefiibility of fponge is another foundation of 
its ufefulnefs in fuch cafes. A pretty large piece of {ponge 
may be compreffed or fqueezed into a {mall fize, by 
winding a ftring of tape clofely about it, which may be 
 eafily unwound and withdrawn, after the fponge has been 
‘introduced, A bit of fponge may likewife be compreifed 
_by a piece of whalebone fplit at one end; but this can 
hardly be introduced in fuch a manner as nor to hurt the 
patient. . : a 
“IT have often known pins and other fharp bodies, which 
had ftuck ia the throat, brought up by cauling the per- 
fon to fwallow.a-bit of tough meat tied to a thread, 
and ‘drawing it quickly up again. This is fafer than. 
{wallowing {ponge, and will often anfwer the purpole 
| equally well. | 
_ When all thefe methods prove unfuccefsful, there re- 
‘Mains one more, which is, to make the patient vomit: _ 
but this can fearcely be of any fervice, unlefs when fuch . 
obltructing bodies are fimply engaged in, and not hook- 
¢d or (tuck into the fides of the gullet, as in this cafe 
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fucceed, when other attempts to excite vomiting had 
failed. 

When the: obftructing body is of fuch a nature that it 
may with fafety be pufhed downwards, this may be at- 
tempted by means of a wax-candle-oiled, anda little 


“heated, fo.as to make it flexible; ora piece of whale- 
‘bone, wire; or flexible wood, with a {ponge faftened te 


one end. ig 

Should it- be impoffible to extract even thofe bodies 
which it is dangerous to admit into the ftomach, we 
muft then prefer the leaft of two evils, and rather run 
the hazard of pufhing them-down, than fuffer the patient 
to perifh in a few minutes; and we ought to {cruple 


»»this-refolution the'lefs, as-a great many inftances have 


happened, where the {wallowing of fuch hurtful and in- 
digeftible fubftances has been followed by. no diforder. 

- Whenever it is manifeft that all endeavours either to 
extract or puth down the fubftance muft prove ineffec-~ 


‘tual, they fhiould: be’ difcontinued; becaufe the inflam- 


mation occafioned by perfifting in. them, might be as 
dangerous as the obftruétion itfelf. Some have died in 


\ -confequence of the inflammation, even after the. body 
‘which caufed- the obftruéction had been entirely. re- 
moved. | | | 


- ‘While the means recommended above are making ufe 


“of, the patient fhould often fwallow, or, if he cannot,: 


he fhould frequently receive by injection, through a 
crooked tube or pipe that may reach down to the gul- 


“let, fome emollient liquor, as warm milk and, water, 
-barley-water, or a decoction of mallows, . Injections of 


this kind not only foften and. footh the irritated parts, 


put, when thrown in with force, are often more fuc- 


cefsful in loofening the obftruction than all attempts with 
inftruments. — aA hehe di Me 2 . 
When; after-all our endeavours, we _are obliged to 


. Jeave the obftruéting, body in, the part, the patient mutt: 
oocbe ‘treated-as\ if he had) an,infammatory. difeafe. He 
+o fhould be bled;-kepe upon alow diet, and have his whole 
57 neck ofurrounded | with emollient, poultices,,. The. like 
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fofpeét an inflammation of the paffages, though the ob- 
ftructing body be removed. 

“A proper degree of agitation has fometimes loofened 
the inhering body more effectually than inftruments. 


“Thus a blow on tHe back has often forced up a fubftance 


which ftuck in the gullet; but this is {till more proper 
and efficacious when the fubftance gets into the wind- 
pipe. In this cafe, vomiting and {neezing are likewile 
‘to be excited. Pins, which ftuck in the gullet, ‘have 
been frequently difcharged by riding on horfeback, orvia 
a carriage. | 
When any indigeftible fubftance has been forced down 
into the {tomach, the patient fhould ufe a very mild and 
fmooth diet, confifling chiefly. of fruits and farinaceous 


“fubftances, as puddings, pottage, and foups. He fhould 
avoid all heating and irritating things, as wine, punch, 


pepper, and fuch like; and his drink fhould be milk and 
water, barley-water, or whey. . 
“When the gullet is fo ftrongly and fully clofed, that the 


~ patient can receive no food by the mouth, he mult be 
_-nourithed by clyfters of foup, jelly, and the like. 


When the patient is in danger of being immediately 


~fuffocated, and all hope of freeing the paffage is vanifh- 
_ed, fo that death feems at hand, if refpirdtion be notre- 
~ ftored; the operation of dronchotomy, or opening of the 
~wind-pipe, muft be directly performed.’ A's this opera- 
* tion is neither difficult to an expert furgeon,' nor very 
"painful to the patient, and is'often the only method which 
_ can be taken to preferve life in thefe emergencies, ‘we © 
thought proper to mention it, though it fhould only! be 
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“When “a perfon has’ remained above a quarter of an 


pat under‘ water, there canbe no confiderable hopes of 


his recovery.” But as fevéral circum({tances: may ‘happen 
C. lave continued life, in fuch an unfortunate fituation, 

eyond thé ordinary term,'we fhould never itdo foon re- 
figa the ‘unhappy object to his fate, buttry every me- 
thod for his relicf, as there are many well attefted proofs 


of 
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of the recovery of perfons to life and health who had 
been taken out of the water apparently dead, and who 
= oes a confiderable time without exhibiting any fiens 
of life. 

The firft thing to be done, after the body is taken out 
of the water, is to convey it as foon as poffible to fome 
convenient place where the neceffary operations for its 
recovery may be performed. In doing this, care mult 
be taken not to bruife or injure the body by carrying it 
iM.any unnatural pofture with the head downwards, or 
the like. If an adule body, it ought to be laid ona bed, 
or on ftraw, with the head a little raifed, and carried on 
# Cart or on men’s fhoulders, and kept in as natural and 
eafy a pofition as poffible. A {mall body may be carried 
inthe arms. Pe oas 

In attempting to recover perfons apparently drowned, 
the Principal intention to be purfued is, to reftore the nae 
tural warmth, upon which all the vital funétions depend; 
and to excite thefe functions by the application of {timu- 
Jants, not only to the fkin, but likewile to the lungs, ine 
teflines, &7c. y Z es 

Though cold was by no means the caufé of the per= 
fon’s death, yet it will prove an effectual obttacle to his» 
recovery.. For this reafon,-after ftripping him of his wet 
clothes, his-body muft be ftrongly rubbed for a confider- 
able time with coarfe linen cloths, as warm as they can 
be made; and, as foon as a well-heated bed can be got 
ready, he may be laid in it, and the rubbing fhould be ~ 
continued, Warm cloths ought likewife to be frequently — 
applied to the ftomach and bowels, and hot bricks, or 
bottles of warm water to the foles ot his feet, and to the 
palms of his hands. ; ORE Hats 

Strong volatile fpirits fhould be frequently applied to — 
the nofe; and the fpine of the back and pit of the fto- 
mach may be rubbed with warm brandy or {pirit of wine. sa 
The temples ought alfo to be chafed with volatile fpirits ; oil 
and. ftimulating powders, as that of tobacco or’ marjoram, 42 4 
may -berblownup the noltrilss° By 

Lourenew:the breathing, a ftrong perfon may blow (a 
his ownbreath-into the patient’s mouth with all the force 
he can, holding ‘his noftrilsat the fame time. When it 


Can 
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can be perceived by the rifing of the cheft or belly that 
the lungs are filled with air, the perfon ought» to; defift 
from blowing, and fhould prefs the breaft-and belly: fo 
as to expel the air again; and this operation may be res 
peated for fome time, alternately inflating and depreffing 
the lungs fo as.to imitate natural refpiration. 

Tf the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, it may 
be attempted by blowing through one.of the noftrils, 
and at the fame time keeping, the other clofes. Dr 
Monro, for this purpofe, recommends a, wooden pipe 
fitted at one end for filling the noftril, and at the other 
for being blown into by a. perfon’s mouth, or for recei- 


_ ving the pipe of a_pair of bellows, to be employed for 


the fame purpofe, if neceflary. : | 
When air cannot be forced into the cheft by the 
mouth or nofe, it may be neceffary.to make an. open- 
ing into the wind-pipe for this purpofe. It is needlefs, 
however, to fpend time in defcribing this operation, as 
it fhould not be attempted unlefs by perfons {killed in 
furgery. obs xb ee he asl: 
To ftimulate the inteftines, the fume of tobacco may 
be thrown up inform of a.clyfter. There are various 
pieces -of apparatus contrived. for this purpofe, which 
‘May. be ufed when at-hand;. but where thefe cannot be 
obtained, the bufinefs may be done by a common to~> 
bacco-pipe. The bowl of the pipe mutt be: filled- with’ 
tobacco well kindled, and, after the {mall tube has beew: 
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bag. and. pipe; but, as.it ought to be thrown well up, 
a,pretty large fyringe will anfwer the purpofe better, 
While thefe things are doing, fome of the attendants 
ought to be.preparing a warm. bath, into which the pera 
fon fhould be put, if the above endeavours prove inef- 
fetual. Where there are no conveniences for ufing the 
warm bath, the body may be covered with. warm falt, 
fand, afhes, grains, or fuch like. Tiffot mentions an 
inftance of a girl who was reftored to life, after the had 
been taken out of the watcr, fwelled, bloated, and to all 
appearance dead, by laying her naked body upon hot 
afhes, covering her with others equally hot, putting a 
bonnet round her head, and a ftocking round. her neck 
ftuffed with the fame, and heaping coverings over all. 
_ After fhe had remained halfan hour in this fituation, her 
pulfe returned, fhe recovered {peech, and cried out, [ 
. freeze, I freeze; a little cherry brandy was given her, 
_ and fhe remained buried, as it were, under the afhes for_ 
eight hours: afterwards fhe was taken out, without any ~ 
other complaint, except that of lafficude or wearinefs, 
which went off in a few days. The Doétor mentions 
likewife an inftance of a man who was reftored _to life, 
after he had remained fix hours under water, by. the heat 
of a dunghill. cine se alow 
Till the patient fhews fome figns of life, and. is able 
to fwallow, it would be ufelefs and even dangerous to 
pour liquors into his mouth. His lips, however, and — 
tongue may be frequently wet with a feather, dipped in © 
warm brandy or other {trong fpirits; and, as foon as he © 
has recovered the power of fwallowing, a little warm — 
wine, or fome other cordial, ought every now and then 
to be adminiftered. ae 
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is not at hand, a {trong infufion of fage, camomile flow- 
ers, or carduus benediffus, {weetened with honey, or fomeé 
warm water, with the addition of a little falt, may, he 
favs, fupply its place. The Doctor does not intend that 
any of thefe things fhould be given in fuch quantity as to 
eccafion vomiting. He thinks emetics in this fituation 
are not expedient. ; 
We are by no means to difcontinue our affiftance as 
foon as the patients difcover fome tokens of life, fince 
they fometimes expire after thefe firft appearances of re- 
covering. The warm and flimulating applications are 
ftill to be continued, and {mall quantities of fome cordial 
liquor ought frequently to be adminiftered. Laftly, 
though the perfon fhould be manifeftly re-animated, there 
fometimes remain an oppreffion, a cough, and feverifh- 
nefs, which effetually conftitute a difeafe. In this cafe, 
it will be neceffary to bleed the patient in the arm, and 
to caufe him to drink plentifully of barley-water, elder- 
flower tea, or any other foft pectoral infufion. 
“Such perfons as have the misfortune to be deprived of 
the appearances of life, by 2 fall, a blow, fuffocation, or 
the like, muft be treated nearly in the fame manner as 
thofe who have béen for fomé time under water. I once 
attended a patient who was fo ftunned by a fall from a 
hhorfe, that for above fix hotirs he fearcely exhibited any 
figns of life’; yet this man, by being bled, and propet 
“methods taken to keep up the vital ‘varmth, recovered, 
‘and ih’ a few 'days was perfetly well. Dr. Alexander 
the an inftance to the fame purpofe, in the Edinburgh 
_ Phyfical and Literary Effays, of a man who was to all 
-appearancé killed by 2 blow on the breaft, but reco- 
_ vered upon being immerfed for fome time in warm water. 
 Thefe, and other inftances of a fimilar nature, which 
tight be adduced, amount to a full proof of this fa, 
that many of thofe’ unhappy perfons who lofe their lives 
by falls, ‘blows, ‘and other accidents, might’ be faved By 


k tbe uj? of ‘proper means duly perfifted in. 
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Air may be many ways rendered noxious, or even 
deftrudlive to animals.’ (This may either happen from 
its vivifying principle being deftroyed, or from fubrle 
exhalations with which it is impregnated. Thus air that 
has paffed through burning fuel is neither capable of 
fupporting fire nor the life of animals. Hence the danger 
of fleeping in clofé chambers with coal fires. Some ine 
deed fuppofe the danger here proceeds from the fulphu- 
reous oil contained in the coal, which is fet at liberty 
and diffufed all over the chamber; while others imagine 
it is cwing to the air of the room being charged with 
phlogifton. Be this as it may, it is a fituation cares 
fully to be avoided. Indeed, it is dangerous to fleep 
in a fmall apartment with a fire of any kind. I lately > 
faw four perfons who had been fuffocated by fleeping 
in an apartment where a {mall fire of coal had been left 
burning. . . 2 

The vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, beer,: 
or other liquors, in the ftate of fermentation, contains 
fomething poifonous, which kills in the fame manner as 
the vapour of coal. Hence there is always danger in 
going into cellars where a large quantity of thefe liquors 
is in a ftate of fermentation, efpecially if they have — 
been clofe fhut up for fome time. There have been — 
many inftances of perfons ftruck dead on entering — 
fuch places, and of others who have with difficulty 
efcaped. ot) . 5 

When fubterraneous caves, that have been very long ~ 
fhut, are opened, or when deep wells are cleaned, which — 
have not been emptied for feveral years, the vapours ~ 
arifing from them produce the fame effects as thofe mene, — 
tioned above. For this reafon, no perfon.ought to ven= 
ture into a well, pit, cellar, or any place that is;damp, and 
has been long fhut up, till the air has been fuficicadly 
purified, by burning gunpowder in it. It ‘is seafy ae 
know, as has been obferved in a former part of this — 
| ee work, — 
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work, when the air of fuch places is uawholefome, by 
Jetting down a lighted candle, throwing in burning fuel, 
eor the like. If thefe ‘continue: to burn, ‘people may 
‘fafely venture in; but where they are fuddenly extin- 
seuithed,eno one ought to enter till the air has been firft 
purified by fire. Jit | ; 
The offenfive fmell of lamps and of candles, efpecially” 

ywhen their flames are extinguifhed, operate like other 
yvapours, though with lefs violence, and ‘lefs fuddenly. 
1There have, however, been iaftances of people’ killed 
oby the fumes of lamps which had been extinguifhed ina 
eclofe chamber ; and perfons of weak, delicate breafts g¢e- 
onerally find themfelves quickly opprefled’ in’ apartments - 
Willuminated with many candles. 
_ Such as:are fenfible of their danger in thefé fituations, 
wand retreat feafonably from it, are generally relieved as 
foon-as they get into the open air, or, if they have any 
remaining uneafinefs, a little water and vineeat, or Ie- 
mmonade, drank hot, affords them relief. But when they’ 
tare fo far poifoned, as to have loft their feeling aud un- 
iderftanding, the following means muft be ufed for their 
recovery: | es 
_-The patient fhould be expofed to a very pure, freth, 
nd. open air; and volatile falts, or othér ftimulating’ 
tubftances, held to his nofe. He fhould next be bled in’ 
hearm, of, if that does not fucceed, in thé neck. His’ ” 
fegs.ought to be put into warm water, and well rubbed. 
"As foon as he can fwallow, fome lemonade, or water” 7 
tnd vinegar, with the addition of @ little nitre, may bé>™ 
Biven hime ©» - ‘Saat : PN AS 
_ Nor are fharp clyfters by any means to be neglected’: 
thefe. may -be made; by adding to the comimon clyfter, 
ytup of buckthorn and tinture of fenna, of éach two. 
yunces ; or, in their flead, half an ounce of -Vénice tur’ 
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Mr. Toiffach, furgeon at: Alloa, relates the cafe of a fart 
iuffocated by the fteam of burning coal, whom he reco- 
vered by blowing his breath into the patient’s mouth, 
bleeding him im the arm, and caufing him to be welk 
rubbed and toffed about. And Dr. Frewen, of Suffex, 
mentions the eafe of a young man who was {tupified.by 
the fmoke of fea-coal, but was recovered by being 
plunged into cold water,and afterwards laid in.a warm bed, 

_ The practice of plunging perfons fuffocated by noxi- 
ous vapours in cold water, would fcem to be fupported 
by the common experiment of fuffocating dogs in the 
grotto del cani, and afterwards recovering them, by throw-= 
_ ing them into the neighbouring lake. z 
EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD.  » . 

“When cold is extremely fevere, anda perfon is ¢x- 
pofed to it for along time, it proves mortal, in confe= 
quence of its {topping the circulation in the extremities, 
and forcing too great a proportion of blood towards the 
brain; fo that the patient dies of a Kind of apoplexy, 
preceded by great fleepinefs. The traveller, in this. 
fituation, who finds himfelf begin to grow drowfy, fhould. 
redouble his efforts to extricate himfelf from the immi~ 
nent danger he is expofed to. This fleep, which he might 
confider as fome alleviation of his fufferings, would, if 
indulged, prove his laft. pee es ae 

Such violent effe€ts of cold are happily not very com- 
mon in this country; it frequently happens, however, 
that the hands or feet of travellers are fo benumbed or 
frozen, as to be in danger of a mortification, if proper 
means are not ufed to prevent it. The chief danger im 
this fituation arifes from the fudden application of heats 
It is very common, when the hands or feet are pinched 
with cold, to hold them to the fire; yet reafon and ob= 
fervation fhew that this is a moft dangerous and impru= 
dent practice. ! PPR eat Me “ak 

Every peafant knows, if frozen meat, | froits’ or roots 
of any kind, be brought near the fire, or put into warm 


water, they will be deftroyed by rottennels,, oF a kind 
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of mortification ; and that the only way to recover them, 

isto immerfe them for fome time in very cold water. 

The fame obfervation holds with regard to animals in 
| this condition. 

When the hands or feet are greatly benumbed with 

_ cold, they ought either to be immerfed in cold water, or 
' subbed with fnow, till they recover their natural warmth 
_and fenfibility : after which, the perfon may be removed 
‘into an apartment a little warmer, and may drink fome 
(eups of tea, or an infufion of elder-fowers fweetened 
with honey, Every perfon muft have obferved, when 
| his hands were even but flightly affected with cold, that 
ithe beft way to warm them was by wafhing them in cold 
‘water, and continuing to rub them well for fome time. 
___ When a perfon has been fo long expofed to the cold, 
(that all appearances of life are gone, it will be neceffary 
tto tub him all over with fnow or cold water ; or, what 
ywill anfwer better, if it can be obtained, to immerfe him 
lina bath of the very coldeft water. There is the greateft 
¢encouragement to perfift in the ufe of thefe means, as we 
dare affured that perfons who had remained in the fnow, or 
thad been expofed to the freezing air during five or fix 
eectre days, and who had difcovered no marks of life 
for feveral hours, have neverthelefs been revived. 
2° 1 have always thought, that the whitloes, kibes,. chil« 
tblains,; and other infhammations of the extremities, which 
aare {o common among the peafants in the cold feafon, 
vere chiefly occafioned by their fudden tranfitions from 
‘cold.to heat. After they have been expofed to an 
extreme degree of cold, they immediately apply their 
hands and feet to the fire, or, if they have occafion, 
plunge them into warm water, by which means, if a 
Mortification does not ‘happen, an inflammation {el- 
Gom fails to enfue. Mott of the ill confequences from 
this quarter might be ealily avoided, by only obferving 


the precautions mentioned aboye. 


>> -BFFECTS OF EXTREMB HEAT.. 


ie , RAL 
_ The effets of extreme’ heat, though not f common 
M this country, are no lefs fatal, and much mofe fudden 


lan thofe gf cold, In hot countries people frequently 
. O02 drop 
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drop down dead in the ftreets, exhaufted with heat and 
fatigue.. In this cafe, if any warm cordial can be pour- 
ed into the mouth, it ought to be done. If this cannot 
be effected, they may be thrown up in form of a clyfter. 
Volatile fpirits, and other things of a ftimulating nature, 
may be applied to the fkin, which fhould be well rubbed 
with coarfe cloths, whipped with nettles, or other ftimu- 
lating things. Some of the antient phyficians are faic to 
have reftored to life perfons apparently dead, by beating 
them with rods. é‘ 
Head-aches are often occafioned by expofure to intenfe 
heat; and in warm climates, where people are very liable 
to what they call coups de foleil, or ftrokes of the fun, it 
is a common cuftom to lay linen cloths, feveral times 
doubled, on the head, and to keep them moiftened with 
~ very cold water for half an hour, or till the ftupor is di- 
minifhed. This they term drawing the fire out of the 
bead. | aN 
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OF FAINTING FITS, AND OTHER CASES 
WHICH REQUIRE IMMEDIATE 
| ASSISTANCE. | 
TRONG and hiealthy perfons; who abound with blood, 
J are often feized with fudden fainting fits, after violent 
exercife, drinking freely of warm or ftrong liquors; ex- 
pofure to great heat, intenfe application to ftudy, or the 
Hes . 

‘In fuch cafes the patient fhould be made to finell to 
fome vinegar. His temples, forehead, and wrifts, ought 
at the fame time to.be bathed with vinegar mixed with 
an equal quantity of warm water 5 and two or: three 
fpoonfuls of vinegar, with four or five times as much 
water, may, if he can fwallow, be poured into his mouth. 
Jf the fainting proves obftinate, or degenerates into 4 

fyncope, that 1s, an abolition of feeling and underftandings 
the patient muft be bled. After the bleeding, ae 

_ will be ee and then he fhould be kept eafy # wi 
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only giving him every half hour a cup or two of an infu- 


fion of any mild vegetable, with the addition of a little 
fugar and vinegar. 

When fwoonings, which arife from this caufe, occur 
frequently -in the fame perfon, he fhould,.in order to 
efeape them, confine himfelf to a light diet, confifting 
chiefly of bread, fruits, and other vegetables. His drink 
ought to be water or {mall beer, and he fhould fleep but 
moderately, and take much exercife. 

But fainting fits proceed much oftener from a defect 

* than an excefs of blood. Hence they are very ready to 
happen after great evacuations of any kind, obftinate 
watching, want of appetite, or fuch like. In thefe, an 

_almoft dire&tly oppofite courfe to that mentioned above 
muft be purfued. 

_ The patient fhould be laidin bed, with his head low, 

' and being covered, fhould have his legs, thighs, arms, 

and his whole body rubbed ftrongly with hot flannels. 

_ Hungary water, volatile falts, or ftrong fmelling herbs, 

as rue, mint, or rofemary, may be held to his nofe. His 

_ mouth may be wet with a little rum or brandy ; and, if 

~ he can fwallow, fome hot wine, mixed with fugar and cin- 

_ namon, which is an excellent cordial, may be poured into 

{ this mouth. A comprefs of flannel dipt in hot wine or 
_ brandy muft be applied to the pit of his ftomach, and 


ip tcet. 


_ cuit foaked in hot-fpiced wine. To prevent the return 
_ of the fits, he ought to take often, but in {mall quantities, 
_ fome light yet ftrengthening nourifhment, as panado 
~ ‘made with foup inftead of water, new-laid eggs lightly 
: hi chocolate, light roaft meats, jellies, and fuch 
puiKe; °°. | 
_ Thofe fainting fits, which are the effeét of bleeding or 
_ Ofthe violent operation of purges, belong to this clafs. 
Such as happen after artificial bleeding are feldom dan- 
_ Berous, generally terminating as foon as the patient is laid 
Upon the bed; indeed, perfons fubjeét to this kind 
ould always be bled lying, in order to prevent it. 

* Oo 3 Should 


i warm bricks, or bottles filled with hot water, laid to his 


___As foon as the patient is recovered a little, he fhould 
_ take fome {trong foup or broth, or a little bread or bif-— 
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Should the fainting, however, continue longer than ufual, 
volatile fpirits may be held to the nofe, and rubbed on 
the temples, &c. 

When fainting 1s the effect of too {trong or acrid purges 
or vomits, the patient muft be treated in all refpects as if 
he had taken poifon. He fhould be made to drink plen- 
tifully of milk, warm water, and oil, barley-water, or 
fuch like ; emollient clyfters will likewife be proper, and 
the patient’s flrength fhould afterwards be recruited, by 
giving him generous cordials, and anodyne medicines. 

»Faintings are often occatroned by indigeftion.. This * 
may either proceed from the quantity or quality of the 
food. When the former of thefe is the caufe, the cure will 
be beft performed by vomiting, which may be promoted 
by caufing the patient to drink a weak infufion of camo-= 
mile-flowers; carduns bexedifius, or the like. When the 
diforder proceeds from the nature of the food, the pa=_ 
tient, asin the cafe Dine diets mutt be revived by ftrong 
fmells, &c.; after which he fhould be made to {wallow a 
Jarge quantity of light warm fluid, which may ferve.to 
drown, as it were, the offending matter, to foften its acri- 
mony, and either to eficé a difcharge of it by vomiting, 
or force it down into the inteftines, 

Even difagreeable fmells will fometimes occafion 
fwoonings, efpecially in people of weak nerves. When 
this happens, the patient fhould be carried into the open 
air, have ftimulating things held to his nofe, and thofe 
fubftances which are difagreeable to him ought immedi- 
ately to be removed. But we have already “taken notice 
ef {woonings which arife from nervous diforders, and fhall 
therefore fay no more upon that head. 

Fainting fits often happen in the progrefs of difeafes, 
Inthe beginning of putrid difeafes, they generally denote 
an oppreffion at the ftomach, er a mais of corrupted hu- 
ours, and they ceafe after evacuations either by vomit 
or {tool When they occur at the beginning of malignant 
fevers, they indicate great danger, In each of thefe 
cafes, vinegar vfed both externally and internally is the 
beft remedy during the;paroxifm, and plenty of ro 
_ juice and water after ir. Swoonings which happen in di 
cafes accompanied with great evacuations, muit be i 
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like thofe which are owing to weaknefs, and the evacua- 
tions Ought to be reftrained. When they happen’ to- 
wards the end of a violent fit of an intermitting fever, or 
at thatofeach exacerbation of a continual fever, the pa- 
tient muft be’ fupported = by fmall draughts of wine and 
Water, 

Delicate and hyfteric women are very liable to fweunit 
Ing or fainting fits after delivery. Thefe might be often 
prevented» by generous cordials, and the admiffiom of 
frefh air. When they are occafioned by exceffive flood- 
496, it oeht by all means ‘to be reftrained.. They are 
generally the effect of mere weaknefs or exhauftion. 
_ Dr. Englemsn relates the cafe of a woman “ in childbed, 
who, after being happily delivered, fuddenly fainted, 
| “and jay wpwarcs of a quarter of an hour apparently 
pee’ dead: ‘A phyfician was fent for ; her own maid, in the, 
mean while, being out of patience at his delay, at- 
_ tempted to affift her herfelf, and extending herfelf upon 
_ her miftrefs, applied her mouth to her’: s, blew in as 
_ © much breath as fhe poffibly could, and in a very fhort 

“time the exhaufted woman awaked as out of a. pro- 
i “found fleep; when proper things being given her, fhe 
: « foon recovered. 

‘© ©The maid being afked how fhe came to thine of 
% 4 this expedient, faid, fhe had-feen it practifed at Alten- 
i _ burgh, by midwives, upon Segara with the happieft 
: a effect.” 

_ ~*~» We mention this cafe ahiefy that other midwives may 
be induced to follow fo laudable an example. Many 
Peciitdren are born without any figns of life, and others ex- 
+i pire foon after the birth, who might, Minton all Goubr; 
dy proper care, be reftored to life. | 

Krom. whatever caufe fainting fits proceed, Gre feiaintis 
_ always of the greateft importance to the patient. By not 
attending to this circumftance, people often: kill their 
+ friends while they ar¢endeavouring to fave them. Alarmed 
atthe patient’s fituation, they call in a crowd of people 
+ to bis affiftance, or perhaps to witnefs his exit, whofe 
breathing. exliaufts the air, and increafes the danger, 
_ There is not the -leaft doubt bur this’ pra@tice;» whicn is 
thw al common among the lower fort of people, often 

Bir! Oo 4 proves 
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proves fatal, efpecially to the delicate, and fuch perfons 
as fallinto fainting fits from mere exhauftion, or the vio- 
lence of fome difeafe. No more perfons ought ever to 
be admitted into the room where a patient lies in a 
fwoon, than are abfolutely neceflary for his affiftance, and 
the windows of the apartment fhould always be opened, at 
leaft as far as to admit a ftream of freth air. 

Perfons fubjeét to frequent fwoonings or fainting fits, 
fhould neglect no means to remove the caufe of them, as 
their confequences are always injurious to the conftitu- 
tion. Every fainting fit leaves the perfon in deje¢ction 
and weaknefs; the fecretions are thereby fufpended, the 
humours difpofed to ftagnation, coagulations and obftruc- 
tions are formed, and, if the motion of the bloed be to- 
tally intercepted, or very confiderably checked, polypu/es 
are fometimes formed in the heart or larger veffels.. The 
enly kind of fwoonings not go be dreaded, are thofe 
which fometimes mark the crifis in fevers; yet even 
thefe ought, as foon as poffible, to be removed. 

Ihave before remarked, but I deem it of importance 
to repeat the obfervation, that it is only when the faint- 
ing fit evidently arifes from a fulnefs of the habit, and is 
accompanied with a total abolition of feeling and under- 
ftanding, that bleeding is advifable. ‘The ufe of the lancet 
might otherwife have the moft deadly effect. Many 
perfons, even of robuft conftitutions, are very apt to” 
faint upon having a vein opened and lofing a little blood. 
How dangerous then mult the operation be, when a pa~ 
tient has already fainted, and moft probably from ex. 
treme weaknefs anda defect of blood! Ihave no doubt — 
but many a murder has been rafhly committed in fuck. 


cafes. 


OF INTOXICATION. 


The effects of intoxication are often fatal. No kind 
of poifon kills more certainly than an overdofe of ardent , 
{pirits. Sometimes, by deftroying the nervous energy, 
they putan end to life at once; but in general their. efor 
feéts are more flow, and in many refpects fimilar.to thofe 


of opium, Other kinds of intoxicating liquors may — 
1 prey@ 
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prove fatal when taken to excefs, as well as ardent fpirits; 
but they may generally be difcharged by vomiting, which 
ought always to be excited when the ftomach is over- 
charged with liquor. 

More of thofe unhappy perfons,.who die intoxicated, 
lofe their. lives from an inability to conduct themfélves, 
than from the deftructive quality of the liquor. Unable 
to walk, they tumble down, and lie in fome awkward pof- 
ure, which obftructs the circulation or breathing, and often 

_ continue in this fituation till they die. No perfon, whea 
_ drunk, fhould be left by himfelf, till his clothes have been- 
loofened, and his body laid in fuch a pofture as is mok | 
_ favourable for continuing the vital motions, difcharging 
the contents of the ftomach, &c. The beft pofture for’ 
_ difcharging the contents of the ftomach is to lay the per- 
fon upon his belly ; when afleep he may be laid on his | 
fide, with his head a little raifed, and particular care muft 
--be taken that his neck be no way bent, twilted, or have 
any thing too tight about it. | 
The exceffive degree of thirlt occafioned by drinking 
ftrong liquors, often induces people to quench it by 
taking whatis hurtful. 1 have known fatal confequences — 
even from drinking freely of milk after a debauch of 
‘Wine or four punch; thefe acid liquors, together with 
the heat of the ftomach, having coagulated the muk in 
fuch a manner that it could never be digetted. The 
 fafeft drink after a debauch is water with a toaft, tea, 
‘infufions of balm, fage, barley-water, and fuch like. 
“If the perfon wants to vomit, he may drink a weak infu- 
“‘fion of camomile flowers, or lukewarm water and oil; 
but in this condition, vomiting may generally be excited 
by only tickling the throat with the finger or a feather, 
_~ Inftead of giving a detail of all the different fymptoms 
_ of intoxication which indicate danger, and propofing a 
‘general plan of treatment for perfons in this fituation, I 
fhall briefly relate the hiftory of a cafe which lately fell 
“under my own obfervation, wherein moft of thole fymp- 
‘ toms ufually reckoned dangerous concurred, and where the 
! featment was fuccefsful. ag) BD ADAG BT 
: __A young man, about fifteen years of age, had, for 4 
¢, drank ten glaffes of ftrong brandy, He foon after 
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fell faft afleep, and continued in that fituation for feveral 
hours, till at length his uneafy manner of breathing, the 
~coldnefs of the extremities, and other threatening fymp- 
toms, alarmed his friends, and made: them fend for me. 
I found him. ftill fleeping, his countenance ghaftly, and 
his {kin covered with a cold clammy fweat. Almoft the 
only figns of life remaining were, a deep laborious breath- 
ing, and a convulfive motion or agitation of his bowels. 
I tried to roufe him, but in vain, by pinching, fhaking; 
applying volatile fpirits, and other ftimulating things to 
his nofe, &c. A few ounces of blood were likewife 
,taken from his arm, and a mixture of vinegar and water 
‘was poured into his mouth; but as he could not fwallow, 
. very little of this got into the ftomach. None of thefe 
things having the leaft effeét, and the danger feeming to 
increafe, | ordered his legs to be put into warm water 
and a fharp clyfter to be immediately adminiftered. This. 
gave him a {ftool, and was the firft thing that relieved’ 
him. It was afterwards repeated with the fame happy 
effeét, and feerned to be the chief caufe of his recovery. 
He then began to fhew fome figns of life, took drink 
when it was offered him, and came gradually to his fenfes. 
He continued, however, for feveral days weak and fever- 
ifh, and complained. much of a forenefs in his bowels, 
which gradually went off, by means of a flender diet, and 
cool mucilaginous liquors, = 
_ This young man would probably have been fuffered to 
die, without any affiftance being called, had not a neigh- 
bour, a few days before, who had been advifed to drink a 
bottle of {pirits to cure him of an ague, expired under very 
fimilar circumftances. | om 


OF SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING. 


_ Thefe may fometimes proceed from. an infarction of 
the lungs, produced by vifcid clammy humours, ora 
{pafmodic affection of the nerves of that organ, Perfons- 
who feed grofsly, and abcund in rich blood, are very 
liable to fofiociir fits from the former of thefe caufes. 
Such ought, 2s {oon as they are attacked, to be bled, to 
receive an emollient clyfter, and to take frequently a cup 
nis, 14. : or 
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of diluting Kquor with a litte nitre in its They fhould 
likewife receive the {teams of hot vinegar into their lungs 
by breathing. 

Nervous and afthmatic perfons are mott fabject to fpaf- 
modic affections of the lungs. In this cafe the patient’s 
legs fhould’ be immerfed in warm water, and the fteams 
of vinegar applied as above. Warm diluting liquors 
fhould-likewife be drank; toa cup of which a tea-{poon- 
ful of the paregoric elixir may occafionally be added. 

Burnt paper; feathers, or lcather, may be held to the pa- 
tient’s nofe, and fref air fhould be freely admitted to 


him. % 
: Infants are often fuffocated by the eareletinekmnnisie 
; attention, of their nurfes *. An infant when in bed 


~ fhould always be laid fo, that j¢ cannot tumble down with 
- qrs head under the bed-clothes ; and when 1n a cradle, its 
- face ought never to be covered. A {mall degree of at= 
_ tention to thefe two fimple rules would fave the lives of 
“many infants, and prevent others from being rendered 
-weak and fickly all their days by the injuries done to 
their lungs. 
Inftead of laying down a plan for the recovery of scat , 
_who are fuffocated, or overlaid, as it is termed by their 
_ nurfes, I fhall give the hiftory of a cafe related by Mon- 
_ fieur Janin, of the Royal College of furgery at Paris, as 
jt it was attended with fuccefs, and contains almoft every 
_ thing that can be done on fuch occafions,  * 
_ Anurfe having had the misfortune to overlay a child, 
he was called in, and found the infant without any figns 
 oflife; no pulfation in the arteries, no refpiration, the 
14 face livid, the eyes open, dull, and tarnifhed, the nofe full 
’_ of fnivel, the mouth gaping, in fhort it was almoft cold. 
_ Whilft fome linen clothes and a parcel of afhes were 
warming, he had the boy unfwathed, and laid him ina 
 )warm bed, and on the right fide. He then was rubbed all 


_ * Thefe accidents are not always the effects of careleffnefs. I 
vhave known an infant overlaid by its mother being feized in the 
ze. Right with an hyfteric fit. This ought to ferve as a caution againft 
iz employing hyfteric women as nurfes; and fhould likewife teach 
_ .fuch women never to lay an infant in the fame bed vf fs themfelves, 
1% putin a fmall adjacent one. 


over 
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over with fine linen, for fear of fretting his tender and de= 
licate fkin. As foon as the afhes had received their due 
degree of heat, Mr. Janin buried him in them, except 
the face, placed him on the fide oppofite to that on 
which he had been at firft laid, and covered him with a 
blanket. He had a bottle of eax de luce in his pocket, 
which he prefented to his nofe from time to time ; and 
between whiles fome puffs of tobacco were blown up his 
noftrils : to thefe fucceeded the blowing into his mouth, 
and fqueezing tight his nofe. Animal heat began thus 
to be excited gradually ; the pulfations of the temporal 
artery were foon felt, the breathing became more fre- 
quent and free, and the eyes clofed and opened altere 
nately. At length the child fetched fome cries expreffive 
of his want of the breaft, which being applied to his” 
mouth, he catched at it with avidity, and fucked as if 
nothing had happened to him. Though the pulfations. 
of the arteries were by this time very well re-eftablifhed, 
and it was hot weather, yet Mr. Janin thought it advife- 
able to leave his little patient three quarters of an hour 
fonger under the afhes. He was afterwards taken out, 
cleaned and drefledas Ufpal; to, which a gentle fleep 
fucceeded, and he continued perfeatly well. oe 
Mr. Janin mentions likewife an example of a young 
man who had hanged himfelf through defpair, to whom 
he adminiftered help as effectually as in the preceding 
Calan. 3. oe 3 : 
_ Mr. Glover, furgeon in Doétors Commons, London, 
relates the cafe of a perfon who was reftored to life after 
twenty-nine minutes hanging, and continued in good 
health for many years after. hae 
. The principal means ufed to reftore this man to life 
were, opening the temporal artery and the external ju- 
gular ; rubbing the back, mouth, and neck, with a quan= 
uty of volatile {pirits and oil; adminiftering the tobacco’ 
clyfler by means of lighted pipes, and ftrong frictions of 
the legs and arms. This courfe had been continued for” 
about four hours, when an incifion was made into the 
windpipe, and air blown flrongly through a canula into the ~ 


Jungs. About twenty minutes after this, the blood at 


the artery began to run down the face, and a flowpulfe- 
: | | Wag” 
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was juft perceptible at the wrift. The frictions were 
continued for fome time longer; his pulfe became more 
frequent, and his mouth and. nofe being irritated with 
ipirit Of fal ammoniac, he’opened his eyes. Warm‘cor- 
dials were then adminiftered to him, and in two days he 
was fo well as to‘be able to walk eight miles. 
~~ Thefe cafes are fufficient to thew what may be done 
for the recovery of thofe unhappy perfons who ftrangle 
themfelves in a fit of defpair. . . 


OF PERSONS WHO EXPIRE IN CONVUL.. 
SION FITS. 


Convulfion fits often conftitute the laft fcene of acute 
Or chronic diforders: When this is the cafe, there can 
remain but fmall hopes of the patient’s recovery after 
’ expiring in a fit. But when a perfon who appears to be 
in perfeé health, is fuddenly feized with a convulfion fit, 
_and feems to expire, fome attempts ought always to be | 
_ made to reftore him to life. Infants are moft liable to, 
‘convulfions, and are often cafried off very fuddenly by 
"one or more fits about the time ,of teething. There aré 
| many well authenticated accounts of infants having been 
" teftored to life, after they had to all appearance expited 
in convulfions ; but we fhall only relate the following ih-" 
" flance mentioned by Dr. Johnfon in his pamphlet on the” 
| pratticability of recovering perjons vifibly dead. ey 7 
Inthe parith of St. Clements in Colcheffer, a child of fix: 
» months old, lying upon its mother’s lap, having had the’ 
 breaft, was feized with a ftrong convulfion fit, which laft=" 
” ed fo long, and ended with fo total a privation of motion’ 
"in the body, lungs, and pulfe, that it was deemed ab- 
© folutely dead. It was accordingly ftripped, laid out, the 
 Ppaffing-bell ordered to be tolled, and a coffin to be made ; 
: but a neighbouring gentlewoman who ufed to admire the- 
| child, hearing of its fadden death, haftened to the houfe, 
' and upon examining the child, ‘ound it not cold, its joints 
 dimber, and fancied that a glafs fhe held to its mouth and 
» Hole was a little damped with the breath ; upon which 
_ fhe took the child in her Jap, fat down before the fire, 
 tubbed it, and kept it in gentle agitation. In a quarter 
i of « 
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of an hour fhe felt the heart begin to beat faintly; the 
then put a little of the’ mother’s milk into its mouth, 
continued to rubits palms and foles, found the child be« 
gin to move, and the milk was fwallowed; and in anoq 
ther quarter Of an hour fhe had the fatisfaGtion of reftor- 
ing to its difconfolate mother the babe quite recovered, 
eager to lay hold of the breaft, and able-to fuck agains 
The child throve, had no more fits, is grown up, and at 
prefentalive. 

Thefe means, which are certainly in the power of every 
perfon, were fufficient to reftore to life an infant to all 
‘appearance dead, and who, in all probability, but for the 
ufe of thefe fimple endeavours, would have remained fo. 
There are, however, many other things which might be 
- done in cafe the above fhould not fucceed ; as rubbing 
the body with {trong {pirits, covering it with warm athes * 
or falt, blowing air into the lungs, throwing up warm 
ftimulating clyfters or the {moke of tobacco into the in=~ 
teftines, and fuch like. . . . 

When children are dead born, or expire foon after the 
birth, the fame means ought to be ufed for their reco- 
very, as if they had expired in circumftances fimilar to 
thofe mentioned above. : 

_ Thefe directions may likewife be extended to adults, 
attention being always paid to the age and other circum- 
ftances of the patient. he s19¥08 

The foregoing cafes and obfervations afford fufficient: 
proof of thé fuccefs which may attend the endeavours of ~ 
perfons totally ignorant of medicine, in affifting thofe who. 
are fuddenly deprived of life by any accident or difeafe. 
Many facts of a fimilar nature might be adduced, were it: 
neceffary ; but thefe, it is hopea, will be fufficient to call. 
up the attention of the public, and to excite the humane — 
and benevolent to exert their utmoft endeavours for the — 
prefervation of their fellow-men. US 29 

The fociety for the recovery of drowned perjons, inftis) 
tuted at Amfterdam in the year 1767, had the fatisfac=\ 
tion to find that no fewer than 150 perfans, in the fpacey 
of four years, had been faved by the means pointed: out’ 
by them, many of whom owed their prefervation to pea» 
fants and people of no medical knowledge, But the 

means © 
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means ufed with fo much efficacy in recoveriag drowned 
erfons are, with equal fuccefs, applicable to.a number 
of cafes where the powers of life feem in reality to be 
only fufpended; and to remain capable of renewing. all 
their functions, on being put into motion again... [tis 
fhocking to reflect, that, for want.of this confideration, 
_ many perfons have been committed to the grave in whom 
the principles of life might have been revived. 
The cafes wherein fuch endeavours are moft likely to 
be attended with fuccefs, are all thofe called fudden deaths 
from an inyifible caufe, as apoplexies, hyfterics, faint- 
ings, and many other diforders wherein perfons ina mo- 
~ ment fink down and expire... The various cafualties in 
which they may be tried are, fuffocations from: the ful: 
 phureous damps of mines, coal-pits, &c. the unwhole- 
~~ fome air of long unopened wells or caverns; the noxi- | 
- ous vapours arifing from fermenting liquors; the fteams 
of burning charcoal; fulphureous mineral acids; arfeni- 
_caleffiuvia, &c. 
The various accidents of drowning, ftrangling, and 
apparent deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold; &c. like« 
wife furnifh opportunities of trying fuch endeavours, 
Thofe, perhaps, who, to appearance, are killed by light- 
‘ning, or by any violent agitation of the paffions, as fear, 
jey;, furprife, and fuch like, might alfo be frequently re=. 
covered by the ufe of proper means, as blowing ftrongly 
~ into their lungs, &e, ‘is. | 
_ The means to be ufed for the recovery*of perfons, 
_ fuddenly deprived of life, are nearly the fame. in all cafes; 
_ they are practicable by every one who happens to be pre~ 
fent at the accident, and require no great expence, and 
 defs fkill. « The great aim is to reftore the warmth and 
vital motions. This may in general be »ttempted by 
means of heat, friftions, bleeding, blowing air into the 
~ lungs, adminiftering clyfters'and generous cordials.. Thefe, 
 muft be varied according to circumftances. Common 
 fenfe, and the fituation of the patient, will fuggeft che: 
_ proper manner of conducting them. Above all, we would 
—tecommend perfeverance. Pcople ought never to defpair. 
0 account of difcouraging circumftances, or to leave off 
| . nt | » their 
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their endeavoursias long as-there is the Jeafl ‘hope of fucs 
cefs. Where'much; good and/no hurt ¢an be done, ind 
one ought to grudge his labour. é 

It-were greatlyto be wifhed, that an inftitution, fimilar 
to that of Amfterdam, was eftablithed, ‘upon a more ex 
tenfive plan, in Great Britain ;-and that a réwatd was ‘ale 
lowed to:every one who fhould be inftrumental in réfto2. 
ring to life'a:perfon feemingly dead *. Men will do much 
for fame, but {till more for money. | Should no profit, 
however, be annexed to thofe benevolent offices, the 
heartfelt pleafure which a good man muft enjoy, on ré= 
flecting that he has been the happy inftrument of faving 
one of his fellow-creatures from an untimely grave, is it- 
felf a fuficient reward. 


Si iad eater 


OF COLD BATHING, AND DRINKING THE 
| MINERAL WATERS. . | 


'N a note fubjoined to the “ Cautions,” given in for- 

mer editions of this work, concerning the ufe of the 
_ cold bath and of mineral. waters, I pledged myfelf to 
treat the fubject at more length ona future occafion 
and I now mean to fulfil that promife. The difcuffion 
will be naturally divided into two parts. In the’ firft, I 
fhall endeavour to illuftrate. the extenfive utility of the 


: ‘ ¢ i . i Le 
_* The Author is happy to obferve, that, fince the firlt publica= 
tion of this.work, feveral focieties have -been’ inftituted in Britain 
with the fame benevolent intention as that of Amfterdam, an that 
their endeavours have proved no lefs, fuccefsful. , He NS 
happy to obferve, that premiums have been awarded to thofe who. 
have been active in their endeavours to reftore to life perforis whor 
had been drowned, or fuddenly deprived ‘of life by any Higeidebig 
How much is this {uperior to the fuperftitious inftitution, whith al~ 
lows any man a premium who brings a. dead perfon out ‘of thes 
water, fo that he may receive Chriftian burial ; but allows nothing’ 
tothe perfon who brings see aaah te or who récovers bei after, 
as bappearance dead?! °° ive oh Mg a. 
lip, ha been to all PP cold 
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cold bath, in preferving as well as reftoring health; and 
fhall point out the cafes where it may be hurtful. I pro- 
pole, in the fecond part, to give a particular account of 
the qualities of the moft celebrated mineral waters in 
our own ifland, and on the continent ;—to fpecify the 
difeafes wheréin they are refpectively indicated ;—and 

_ to lay down the beft practical rules for employing them 
with fafety and benefit. I need not enlarge on the im- 
portance of fuch details. Every body knows that the 
beft things are liable to the greateft abufe ; and as na- 
ture does not afford more active or more powerful me- 
dicines than thofe in queftion, any error in the appli- 
cation may be, and often is, attended with confiderable 
danger. 


OF COLD BATHING, WITH REMARKS ON 
THE CASES IN WHICH THE WARM 
BATH IS MORE ADVISABLE, 


_ _Immerfion in cold water is a cuftom which lays claim 
_to the moft remote antiquity. Indeed, it muft have 
_ been coeval with man himfelf. The neceffity of water 
for the purpofe of cleanlinefs, and the pleafure arifing 
_ from its application to the body in hot countries, muft 
"very early have recommended it to the human. {pecies. 
_ Even the example of other animals was fufficient to give 
the hint to man. By inftin&, many of them are led to 
_ apply cold water in.this manner; and fome, when de- 
_ prived of its ufe, have been known to languifh, and 
' even to die. But whether the practice of cold bathing - 
_ arofe from neceffity, reafoning, or imitation, is an in- 
_ guiry of little confequence: our bufinefs is to point out 
the advantages which may be derived from it, when ju- 
| dicioufly reforted to, and the danger attending its im 
_ proper ufe. | ved 

' People are apt to imagine that the fimple element of 
_ water can do no hurt, and that they may plunge into ic 
at any timé with impunity, In this, however, they are 
much miftaken. I have known apoplexies occafioned 


| by going into the cold bath,—fevers excited by. ftaying 
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too long in it,--and other maladies fo much aggravated 

‘by its continued ufe as to become abfolutely incurable. 

Without a proper difcrimination with regard to. the dif- 

eafe and the conftitution of the patient, the moft power- 

ful. medicine is more likely to do harm than good. The 

phyfician,, who cured Auguftus by cold bathing, killed 

his. heir by the very fame prefcription. This induced 

the Roman fenate to make laws for regulating the baths, 

and preventing the numerous evils which arofe from an 

imprudent and promifcuous ufe of thofe elegant and fa- 

{hionable pieces of luxury. But as no fuch laws exift in 

this country, every one does that which is right in bis 

own eyes, and of courfe many muft do wrong, I hope, 

however, that, when better informed, they will learn to” 
correct errors of fo fatala tendency. . . 

_Ablfurd prejudices againft cold bathing are not lefg 

blameable on the other hand. Though it fhould never 
be preferibed for the cure of difeafes, without well con=~ 
fidering the nature of each cafe, it cannot be too earneft- 

ly or too generally recommended as a prefervaiive of 
health. 1 am therefore forry to fee fome modera wri- 

ters attempting to revive the whimfical and long-explo- 

ded doctrine of Garen, who faid, that immerfion in 

cold water was fit only for the young of lions and bears; 

and that warm bathing was conducive to the growth 

and ftrength of infants. How egregioufly do the great- 

eft men err, whenever they lofe fight of facts, and fub- 
ftitute {allies cf wit er fpecious arguments in phyfic for 
-obfervation and experience !__ By thefe the fuperior ex- 
cellence of the cold bath is placed beyond the poffibility 
of a doubt. Its tonic powers are found to be peculiarly 

proper for the lax fibres of young people, rendering 

| them firm and ¢laftic, and. enabling the, vital organs to 

perform. their refpective funétions with eafe and re- 
pularity. , fee rlria aiear tintin et 
Another parts of this work I had occafion to deferib 


ra 


with greater minucenefs than is now, neceflary, the many 
good effects of, wafhing children ; and I S4x8 a few oo 
seCtions as to.the manner of employ ANSE MES tae 
tary operation, from the moment of their birth. 1 
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fhewed how the ufe of the cold bath might be gradu- 
ally brought about with the utmoft fafety; and I am 
perfuaded that thofe who give it a fair trial will readily 
comply with my farther advice to continue it éver after, 
‘except in fuch cafes of indifpofition or infirmity as I fhall 
“prefently notice. Nothing contributes more to the 
growth, vigour, and firmnefs of youth, or to the acti- 
vity and permanent health of manhood, than daily im-' 
merfion in cold water. It fteels the framé againft changes 
of weather, again{t the impreffions of cold or moifture, 
and many other external injuries. It is of courfe the 
beft preventive of all thofe difeafes which arife from a 
relaxed fkin, obftruéted or profule perfpiration, and ner 
vous weaknefs, ‘ 
~ When the cold bath is ufed merely as a meéatis of pre- 
ferving health, in which point of view [ am now cone 
- fidering it, a fingle plunge or dip of the whole body will 
be fufficient, though a€tive fwimmers may continue their 
_ favourite amufement for five or fix minutes without in- 
jury. Any longer ftay might prove dangerous, by not 
~ only occafioning an exceffive fux of humours towards 
the head, but chilling the blood, cramping the mufcles, 
relaxing the nerves, and wholly defeating the intention 
of bathing. For want of a due regard to thele circum- 
 ftances, young men have often endangered, and forhe- 
times loft their lives. In all cafes, it is highly necef- 
_ fary to be rubbed dry at the inftant of coming out of the 
‘water, and to take exercife for at leaft half an hour after. 
_ A little exercife is alfo advifable before bathing, fo as to 
_ excite a gentle glow or temperate degree of warmth, and 
_ thus guard againft the bad confequences of a fhock, when 
_ the body is either chilly or over-heated. : 
© The like caution fhould be given againft plunging ins 
' to cold water after dinner, or after much fatigue. For 
f thefe and many other reafons, the morning is very pro- 
oe recommended to perfons in health as the beft time 
i for bathing. It is the leaft likely tointerfere with their — 
other purfuits or concerns + it wafhes away any particles 
“for the perfpirable matter that may have remained on the 


’ 


 furface of the fkin, before they can be re-abforbed: ic 


affords trefh fupplies of vigour and alacrity, to enter up- 
7 Fp. on 
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on the duties of the day; and, as I have already hinted, 
it. fortifies the body againft any changes of weather, to 
which it may be afterwards expofed in a far lighter 
clement. . | 

In a ftate of perfect health, it may be farther obferved, 
that people need not give themfelves much trouble 
to enjoy, the advantages of fea-bathing in preference to 
river-water, as the grand effect of both 1s nearly the 
fame, though fome confiderations of lefs moment may 
concur to render the former more inviting. Among 
thefe we muft reckon the ufual refort of gay company 
to different parts of the coalt in fummer, the refrefhing 
coolnefs of the fea-air in that feafon, and the agreeable 
ftimulus which many perfons experience from the action 
of faline particles, not only in the water, but when they 
are floating in the atmofphere. It fhould alfo be confi- 
dered, that the temperature of the fea is more uniform 
than that of rivers, never rifing fo high, or finking fo~ 
Jow, in any change of weather. But fuch points of dif- 
ference are.chiefly interefting to valetudinarians. | 

What I have faid of the cold bath, when ufed as the 
means of preventing difeafe, will throw fome light or 
the propriety of penn OneNy ane eae it as an Impor- 
tant remedy. In cafes of peculiar delicacy and danger, 
it is an inftrument which can only be entrufted to the 
‘moft fkilful hands; but in many other lefs critical fitua- 
‘tions, a few plain rules may be of confiderable fervice. . 
"The firft objet to be attended to in the ufe of the cold 
bath, as a remedy, is, whether the patient is not too 
much enfeebled to bear the fhock. This cannot always 
be determined by appearances; but a fingle experiment 
“will remove all doubt. If the immerfion be followed by 
a pleafant glow, and a fenfe of increaling alacrity, it 1s 
“the beft proof of its agreeing with the conftitution, and 
of its being likely to have a happy influence on the whole 
frame. “Hence the cold bath is ta eae excellent 
bracer and reftorative in cafes of languor, of habitual 
Jaffitude, and of moufcular or nervous weaknels, when 
arifing from ‘much Cconfinément, a fédentary life, intenfe 
fludy, or any of the ulual caules of relaxation, (But i 
“js always underftoed, that, in every inilance of this fort, 

ae a fufficient 
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a fuficient ftreneth of original ftamina ftill remains, to 
roduce a‘ proper.re-action of the heart and arteries, upon 

which all the falutary effects of bathing depend. << 
The great efficacy of the cold bath, and particu- 
Jarly of fea-bathing, has often been experienced. in 
fcrophulous complaints, which are always attended 
with a relaxation of the fibres, and a ftrong difpofition 
to languor and indolence. In fuch cafes, fea-bathing is 
not only recommended as a tonic, or bracer, but as a 
powerful detergent and purifier alfo, efpecially if the fea- 
water be ufed internally at the fame time. No difference 
of opinion prevails on this head, as far as relates to the 
fcrophula, but it has been alleged, that fea-bathing, 
though a good preventive of the fcrophula, could net. 
remove the local effects of the difeafe when once form- 
ed, My own practice in the treatment of fcrophulous 
affections has not been extenfive enough to enable me to 
fpeak to this point with a tone of confidence; but. the 
contrary doctrine appears to me fupported by the faireft 
reafoning, and, what is. more, by indifputable facts. | 
In the firft place, a weak, flaccid habit, and athin fkin,. 
every fufceptible of impreffions from cold moift air, are 
the principal, if not the only predifpofing caufes of the 
{crophula. Now the cold bath is the beft remedy for 
both, as it renders the texture of the fkin firm, and in- 
vigorates the fy{tem. By being therefore fo well adapted’ 
to remove caufes, it mutt, according to oné of the furelt 
maxims of medical practice, be very fit to remove 

eee ee a Tey eS ga ater 
* The juftnefs of fuch an inference has been placed be- 
yond a doubr, by the reports of men of profeffional 
eminence and veracity, under whofe direction, and im- 
_ mediate infpeétion alfo, fea-bathing has been known to 
refolve {wellings of the glands, as well as to correct the. 
difcharge of f{crophulous ulcers, and difpofe them to. 
heal. I am therefore very willing to believe, that a re- 
_ gular courfe of fea-bathing, and the internal ufe of fea- 
Water, with the aid of good air, proper exercife, anda 
light, yet nourifhing diet, are the be{t means as yet. dif- 
covered of checking the progrefs of, the Evil, or coun- 

_ teracting its morbid effeéts. ee 
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But, in order to. prevent any. poffible mifconception 
of my meaning, it may be neceffary to add, that my 
opinion of the efficacy of fea-water in fcrophulous com= 
plaints, is confined to its probable removal of the out- 
ward fymptoms of the malady, defore thefe. have arrived 
cla certain pitch, or have reduced the patient to a fate 
of extreme debility; in which cafe, as well asin all intern 
nal affettions of the {crophula, when it has once fattened. 
upon the lungs, or any other vital part, bathing in the 
fea, or drinking its waters, would be not only. ufelefs, 
burt extremely injurious. : 

It would alfo imply too great a .confidence in the falu- 
tary virtues of fea-bathing, to prefcribe it as a remedy 
for cutaneous diforders in general, To many of them 
the warm bath is much better adapted; and the proper 
choice of the one or the other can only be determined. 
by a fkilful phyfician, after a due confideration of the 
patient's cafe. Some.eruptions, if imprudently repelled ~ 
by the action of cold on the {kin, may carry back inta 
the habit the feeds of difeafe, to be depofited, perhaps,. 
on: fome, vital part, in fpité of Nature’s kind efforts to 
throw them off,’ But a medical man will not prefetibe. 
fea-bathing in any cafe where pimples or blotches ap-, 
pear on the furface, without recommending the internal, 
ufe of the fea-water at the fame. time, to determine re-}: 
gularly and. moderately to the bowels, fo as.to carry off. 
al) impurities, without the leaft injury to. the. general 
health, f{pirits, or appetite. I fhall have occafion to rez. 
peat this caution,: when I come to-fpeak of fome mine-. 
ral waters; which are frequently reforted to for the cure 
of fimilar complaints, 4) 49h jtaponipd. amos 
-/Dhough, as I before obferved, there may be.very lite. 


‘tle difference between the effects of fea-water and. of 


ob 


river-water of the fame temperature, when applied to. 

found fkin and healthy body, yer the gently itimulant,, 

detergent, and healing properties of the faline impreg+)) 
nation of the former muft give it a decifive fuperiority 
in many difeafes of the furface and habit... It cleanfes., 
fores, and forwards the procefs of granulation, . It often: 
difperfes| tumours, that hveeemeaitin moft, powerful, 


- difcutient medicines.’ Evemdeeply-feated ulcers, though, 


-beyond 
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beyond the reach of other applications, fometimes yield 
to the penetrating’ ation of fea-water, We mutt not for- 
eet, however, that its internal ufe isa neceffary auxiliary 
in all thefe cafes, and others of a fimilar mature. ° About 
half a pint of it, which contains fomewhat more than'at 
quarter of an ounce of falts, taken in the morning, im- 
mediately on coming outof the fea, and the like dofe: 
in half an hour after, will commonly anfwer the purpofe 
of a mild purgative. The quantity may be augmented, 
or the dofe repeated, if requifite, with perfect fafety, 
and little inconvenience. It excites thirft, but feldom 
naufea, unlefs the ftomach is very irritable, or the. pa- 
tient very fqueamifh, ait 
In chronic: difeafes, where a cure cannot be expected 
but from the long-continued ufe of any remedy, itis a great 
recommendation of the fea-water, that it may be perfe=> 
vered in for a confiderable time, without weakening the 
-flomach, the inteftines, or the conftitution in general. 
Inftanees frequently occur of perfons who keep the body ~ 
_ moderately open by its daily ufe for months: together, © 
and yet enjoy during the whole time a good appetite, ° 
and excellent powers of digeftion, with increafed vigour 
_ both of body and mind, It is. always moft advifable to ! 
make ufe of the fea-water externally and internally, ‘in > 
the manner here direéted, only twice or three times a‘: 
week, till the patient is encouraged by degrees to em=:: 
ploy the falutary procefs every day. It fhould alfo be 
" gradually difcontinued in the fame manner, after the de- 
_ fired end is obtained.. : Lay PETE ag 
_ >There are feveral diforders, befides thofe already men | 
tioned, particularly ‘ardent fevers, and various cafes of » 
local inflammation and mufcular rigidity, in which the 
external application’ of cold water may produce good 
__ effcéts. But many of them require great accuracy of” 
diftiaGtion, as well as the utmoft judgement and caution: 
in the ufe of aremedy; which a {mall mittake, or a@ {mall 
change of circumftances, may, render hazardous, In a> 
work like this, defigned for popular in{truction, ' it would » 
_ be itmproperto encourage rafh-experiments, by pointing» 
out {uch niceti¢s in medical praétice as are fafe ‘only when” 
under the. guidance of medical fkill, 1 do not know 
oe stds Pp4 any 
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any thing in its own nature fo falutary, and yet {o liable 
to be abufed, as the. cold bath. I thall therefore pro- 
ceed to touch upon the cafes, where the inconfiderate or 
improper application of fuch a remedy may. prove inju= 
rious, and fornetimes fatal. 

Itis not merely in the critical cafes juft alluded to, but 
in many flighter indifpofitions, that Injudicious immer- 
fion in cold water may be attended with very ferious 
confequences. Fevers are much oftener produced than 
cured by. cold:bathing, if rafhly reforted to. Diforders 
of the intellectual functions, palfies, apoplexies, and 
death, may. be, and are frequently, occafioned by a fin- 
gle dip, in cafes either of extreme nervous debility, or of 
extreme fulnefs. When I -refle& on the frantic precipi- 
_ tancy with which-I have feen many perfons of very weak, 

and others of very plethoric habits, after a rapid journey 
from London to fome watering place, plunge inftantly: 
into the fea, without the: leaft preparation, fo far from — 
being furprized at the numbers who fuffer, Iam rather 
aftonifhed that any fhould efcape. In order to prevent 
the ignorant andthe thoughtlefs from falling victims to. | 
their indifcretion, and to. guard perfons afflicted with par= 
ticular complaints againft the ufe of an improper medi- 
cine, I fhall point out the principal indifpofitions, 
in which the cold bath would be likely to ageravate 
the fymptoms, and even to endanger the life of the: 
pasiengy : Sg var nt 

When cold bathing. oceafions chilnefs, lof. of appe- 

tite, liftlefinefs, pain of the breaft or bowels, a proftra- .- 
tion of ftrength, or violent. head-aches, it ought to be 
difcontinued, Thefe unpleafant fenfations are the fureft. 
proofs, that the, actual ftate of the patient’s habit is unfit 
to bear the fhock; and-that either the re-aétion of the. 
heart and arteries is too weak to overcome the cold pref- 
fure on the furface, or that the determination. to. the 
head, or to. fome other vital part, is too rapidly in-)_ 
creafed. Every body’s feelings, after immerfion in cold» 
water, are the beft criterion by which we can decide on’ 
the ‘probability of its good or.its bad effééts. We- 
might otherwife be. deceived by appearances, and be» 
induced to recommend: the cold bath in-all: cafes neg 
— a mig C 
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might feem to “require a tonic and ftimulant plan of. 
| cure. 
But it may fometimes be dangerous, or; at leaft, very 
« detrimental, to make even a fingle experiment. In par=- 
‘ticular affections of the ftomach and bowels, as well as 
j in difeafes of the lungs or of the brain, and‘all obftinate 
c obftruttions, ‘the ‘effect may be’ fatal. The late Dr. 
{Smotrer, indeed, faid, that if he were perfuaded he 
Phad’an ulcer in'the lungs, he would jump into the cold 
t bath: In doing fo, however, the Door would cer-” 
ttainly fhew more courage than difcretion ; and that he’ 
) was more a man of wit than a phyfician, every one will, 
sallow. A nervous ‘afthma, or amatrophy, may. be mif-_ 
(taken fora pulmonary confumption: yet, in the two for. 
mer, the cold bath proves often beneficial, though I né- — 
‘ ver Knew it'fo in the latter. Indeed, all the phthifical 
j patients T ever faw, who had tried the cold bath, were 
cevidently burt by it.” : pecs yitlat Sule 9 
_ Perfons of very full habits, as I have already ‘hinted, 
iruna great rifk of burfting a blood-veffel, or of caufing \. 
‘an inflammation of fome important’ organ, by rufhing 
jinto the cold bath, without due preparation. Péople of 
|this'defcription ought by no means’ to bathe, ‘unlefs the’. 
(body has been previoufly prepared by fuitable evacua- — 
{tiofis,” They will then derive the utmoft benefit from ’ 
)what might be otherwife attended with irreparable in-. 
) jury to’ many of them} | ME, 320s 3S Sg 
_ Though’ I recommended the cold bath: in’ cafes of. 
hervous weaknefs, yet the degree of that weaknefs thould 


tbe confidered, left the hock might prove ‘too powerful 
for extreme debility. Not only women of very weakly 


t 
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‘though riot’ always “advifable ‘to Begin’ with,” 
Quires particular iMuttration, 7 
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In hyfteric and hypochondriac’ cafes, cold bathing at 
firft has done the greateft mifchief, though it may be- 
finally retorted to with good effect, after a preparatory 
and long-continued ufe of the tepid or lukewarm bath, | 
Its warmth muft be diminithed very flowly, and almoft 
imperceptibly. Nature revolts againft all great tranG- 
tions ; and thofe who do violence to her dictates, have 
often caufe to repent of their temerity. 

The like gradual diminution of the temperature of the 
water. ts no lefs proper in rheumatic complaints, and in 
thofe mufcular contractions and convulfive motions which - 
are called S?. Vitus’s Dance. . 

Indeed, it may be laid down as a pretty general ‘rule’. 
in that branch of nervous diforders which includes fpafms, - 
convulfions, epilepfies, and fimilar confequences of the 
debility or irritability of the fyftem, that we fhould al-. 
ways begin with the warm bath, and proceed to the cold 
by the moft pleafing and gentle degrees. - 

The chief exceptions to this rule occur in the treat- 
ment of fpafmodic affections of the inteftines, hoop- - 
ing-covghs, and convulfive afthmes, in which, though 
claffed under the general head of {pafms, the cold bath — 
would at any time be extremely improper. But this: pro-- 
hibition is alfo implied in my remark on complaints of 
the bowels and cheft in general, the latter including - 
coughs of every defcription, When thefe are the mere - 
confequences of flight irritation or cold, bathing the — 
Jower extremities in warm water affords great relief; but — 
immerfing the whole body in either the warm or the cold — 
bath, would only aggravate the fymptoms, when ti¢~ 
breathing is difficult. oO pa ; , 

As palfies are often occafioned by the inconfiderate ufe 
ef the cold bath, it cannot be too ftriétly prohibited, ~ 
where any paralytic {ymptoms are cifcoverable. There - 
is no complaint that bears and requires a greater degree © 
of external heat than the palfy, and there is none in which | 
the fhock of cold water is more direCily oppofite to 
every Curative indication. ‘The — hot baths, therefore, ~ 
whether natural or artificial, and particularly if impreg-"~ 
nated with fale which increafes their ftimulus, are cm 
7% tee ployed” 
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-ploved as a fovereign remedy for paralytic affections. 
Fridtion, which fhould never be neglected after bathing, 
is in thefe cafes of eminent fervice. | | 

In. affections of the nervous coat of the ftomach, and. 

/ in cafes of indigeftion, efpecially when. occafioned by in- 

» temperance, cold bathing is as improper as in complaints 

tof the bowels, before taken notice of Burit is the ex- 

«cefs of folly, after immoderate drinking, to ufe the cold 

{bath with a view of alleviating its painful effects next 

«day. It muft increafe the diforder of the ftomach, the 

sviolence of the head-ach, and the derangement of the 

ccirculation. It may be productive of {till worfe.confe-. 
¢quences,. The cooling operation may. prove far more 

} powerful and more lafting than was expected, and may 

cextinguifh for ever the remains of animal heat; or, 

tfhould nature, by extraordinary efforts, be able to refit 
tthe fhock, it will probably be atrended with fymptoms 
cof fever, or with very troublefome eruptions. , Many 

j painful affections of the head, as well as thofe which arife 

‘from intoxication, are, indeed, often relieved by what is 

called the /hower-bath, or by the affufion of cold water on 

tthe part affected, but never by the rath experiment of. 

{{wimming, or of total. immerfion. 5 Fates ve eren 

-. I muft take this opportunity to add, that the /Aoqwer= 

‘bath is in many other refpeéts-a valuable contrivance... 

It may be-eafily procured: its action can be regulated at 

jpleafure ; and as the water. defcends like rain, it gently 

Himpels the blood towards the lower extremities, and. pre- , 

Vents the danger which would arife from. its fudden or. 

‘too rapid determination to the lungs and head in fome of 

tthe cafes already mentioned. ee ST Ra 

_ In uterine haemorrhages, and other fluxes of blood, 

then fo confiderable as to endanger the patient’s life or 

‘con{titution, cold water may be applied with good effect. . 

; 


48 alfo forms a part of the tonic plan to be purfued in an 
timmoderate flow of the men/es; nor is any thing more 
‘kely to, prevent the return of this complaint than cold 
bathing and drinking. chalybeate waters in the intervals 
Of menitruation,, But,when,the difcharge of blood is cri- 


Pa al, as in fome affections of che brain, lungs, &c. or is 


| ( ] become 
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become habitual, as in the piles, to check fo falutary an. 
evacuation by the ufe of the cold bath would’ be the 
height of madnefs, _ This is no lefs true of many critical 
inflammations, thofe of the gout for inftahce, in which 
eold water or any other repellent would evidently coun- 
teract the purpofes of nature, and very probably throw 
the diforder upon fome vital part. What is called the 
retrocedent gout frequently arifes from fome miftianage- 
ment of this fort, as. well as from forme particular weak- 
- nefs or atony of the fyftem. Cold bathing is a very 
hazardous experiment to be made by perfons fubject to 
the gout, except in the abfence of the fymptoms, when no 
indijpofition is felt in either the head of ftomach, 


Proper Une baa na nid eG. eioaaeal 2b At i 
“Itis a great and’ often a fatal miftake to rely on the 


tonic powers of the cold bath as the beft means of repair= 


ture 
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ture under 90° for a confiderable time, after which they 
may gradually diminifh its warmth, as before recom- 
mended in cafes of extreme dedility. 
I might here go into farther details, and thew how 
much more falutary the warm bath is than the cold in 
_ difeafes of the liver and kidneys, and in numberlefs other 
_ cafes of internal weaknefs, irritation, or derangement; 
_ but the principles, which I have laid down, may be eafily 
_ extended to them all; and I hopethat the cautions I have 
given will aperate as fome check on the abufe of the moft 
powerful means of preferving and .reftoring health, with 
_ which we are acquainted. : : 
~ Some years ago a foreign quack made a great deal of 
_ poife in this country with his medicated baths; but, like 
other follies of the day, they are now almoft funk into 
oblivion. A few writers have alfo been very lavith of 
their panegyrics on the wonderful effects of vapour baths 
as ufedin Ruffia: but I do not think that the inhabitants 
of thefe milder regions will ever have occafion to env 
the rigid fibres of the north the enjoyment of fuch fanciful | 
Re The ftrength of fteam is, perhaps, better 
Known and more ufefully employed in England than ia 
any quarter of the globe; but we meet with very, few 
tafes, where its intenfe action on the furface of the humaa 
body can be deemed effentially neceffary either for the 
_ prevention or the cure of difeafes, Surely the fkin of an 
Englithman may be rendered perfpirable by a much 
: Ga te ftimulus, and without the aid of fo troubletome 
é . . 
a Hts 
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tp At is fcarcely poffible to read withouta {mile the num- 
“berlels books, eflays, and pamphlets, which have been 
“written on this fubject. It feems to be the favourite 
Fesion for the exercife of fiction and fancy. . The, tradi- 
 Monary tales of ancient miracles, faid to be. wrought by | 
Aly wells and confecrated {prings, do not much furpals 
4 extravagance ‘the modern cures alcribed to. thofe. fa- 
‘Yourite haunts of valetudinarians by fraud, ignorance, 
4n@ credulity. In printed Guides, as they are called, or 
Cl 14 . Pocket 
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Pocket Companions to any of thofe fountains of health, it 
may be excufable to amufe us with a little romance; but 
we are forry to find the fame fpirit pervading many me- 
dical treatifes which fhould be diftinguithed by the moft 
facred regard for truth, and a juft contempt of puerile 
embellifhments. 

Some allowance, indeed, fhould be made forthe influence 
of local prejudices, and for the ftrong bias of intereft and 
ambition-on the mind of a profeffional man, who, refiding 
near one of thofe fprings, has, perhaps, no other means 
of acquiring popularity and reputation, but by an enco- 
mum On its virtues, and a defcription, quite in the poeti- 
cal ftyle, of the beauties of the furrounding fcenery. The 
latter ts, indeed, a harmlefs puff: it feldom deceives any 
body ; but ts viewed in the fame’ light as an auctioncer’s 
advertifement of an eftate, where frightful chafms are 
often defcribed as curious grottoes, a few furze bufhes as 
a fhrubbery laid out by the finger of nature, and a 
gallows asa hanging wood. ‘There is another particular, 
in which thofe highly coloured landfcapes that form the 
introductory part of almoft every treatife on a medicinal 
4pring, may defeat the propofed end, and that ts by ex- 
citing a reafonable fufpicion that the waters are chiefly in- 
debted for the high reputation of their efficacy to local 
circumftances, to the pleafant walks and rides, or the de- 
Rehtful profpects round them. eseeemess le mise 

A difplay of all the attractions of the favourite {pot fs 
commonly followed by very minute details of chymical 
analyfis, which are juft of as litcle ufe to the generality of 
readers as the defcription of the fcenery. A knowledge 
of the contents ofany mineral water by no means implies 
a knowledge of its medical properties. Thefe are to be 
Jearned by repeated experiments. Were it not for the 
evidence of facts, the late difcoveries’in chymiftry, as far 
as they refp: & the analy fis of mineral: waters, would — 
tend 'to leffen their credit, by fhewing the lire differen 
between them and any common water of the fame purity 
and temperatute. For inflance, if we confined ourfelves 
to mere ipeculation on the fubjeét, how could we fuppoft 
that'a quarter of a erain’of the oxyd of iron fufpended by 
@ little fixed air in a whole quart of Tunbridge ie 

the 
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the largeft quantity ufually taken in the courfe of a day, 

could produce any remarkable or peculiar effects?) “The 

fame thing might be faid of the moft celebrated fprings 

in the kingdom; and many phyficians of great profef- 

fional eminence, arguing from this principle, have-not 

hefitated to affert, that the cures performed by thofe 
> {prings were not owing to the ineredients with which they 

were impregnated, but to the fimple elementary part, or 

what. may be called the pure water. It would not be 
_eafy therefore to determine, whether chymical analyfis 
has furnifhed more arguments in favour of, or againtt, 
_ the boafted fuperiority of mineral waters. 

Dr. Fauconer, the author of one of the very few 
books, relative to this fubjeét, that contain fomething more 
than the gratification of idle curiofiry, candidly confeffes, 
that ‘* chymical analyfis, as far as it has been hitherto 
 profecuted, feems to give us a very imperfect view of the 

methods by which thefe effects (i. ¢, the medicinal effets 
of the Bath waters) have been produced; and this cir- 
«umftance has induced feverdl perfons to deny the truth 
_of the facts altogether, or to reprefent them as highly ex- 
aggerated, and that fuch advantages (if any) as might be 
an truth received, were owing to collateral circumftances 
/ofuncertein and indeterminate efficacy, as change of air, 
diet, manner of life, and the like.” J 
It is not therefore to the land{cape painter, or to the 
_chymift; that we muft look for any ufeful information on 
_thofe. points, but to the madeft and judicious practitioner, 
who, like the author now quoted, watches with care, and 
_Jeports with fidelity, the bad as well as the good effects 
Of the waters he defcribes, the inftances of their failure, 
_ #8 well as of their fuccefs, in various diforders, I am forry 
fo add, that che fund of fuch truly valuable materialsis as 
Yet very dcanty, and that I mult confine myfelf to general 
bs smartks on the moft frequented of our medical {prings, 
f Qas co direct invalids to the fountain, from che ule of 


Which they may form fome reafonable hopes of relief, 


#8 more particular inftructions will often be neceflary 

When they geet to the fpot, I feel ic my duty to caution 

_ them againft choofing for their medical guide any man, 
| 5 , | however 
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however -high., his.reputation.. may, be, who has diftins 
guifhed himfelf.as the loudeft.or mok eloquent trumpeter 
in the indifcriminate praife of the waters near which he 
refidesy 4, wae | or . 

The like. caution may. prove ttill more ferviceable to 
fuch of, our, countrymen: as. refort to foreign fprings for 
medicinal purpofes. A popular advocate for the ufe.of 
any remedy is feldom to. be relied. on as a good phylictan; 
and we have.always {trong reafon to faufpec& the. fkill or 
the antegrity..of a man, who fpeaks ina tone of confi- 
dence of the infallible efficacy of the waters which he 
prefcribes.. Some. of thofe foreign waters being alfo 
frequently imported into this kingdom, and_ufed here 
medicinally,.1. fhall give a fhort account of a few of 
them, .which .are found to poffefs virtues fuperior to, any 
of our,owa in the cure,of certain diforders. . 
»\(Mineral, waters are ufually claffed according to their 
fenfible qualities,..as perceived by the touch, fight, tafte,~ 
and {mell, er according to fome well-known ingredient, 
which may predominate in this or that particular {pring. 
“The moft obvious divifion is into cold and hot fountainss 
but both, thefe, being too comprehenfive, are again fubdi- 
_widedintochalybeate,faline, fulpbureous,andcalcareous, from 
their-being impregnated with tron, falts, fulpbur, or lime. 
There are, many ftill minuter. diftinétions, where two or 
tore of thofe ingredients maybe found united in the ane 
4dpring, or combined with different forts of air; whicl 
muft have, a.very powerful effect in the-internal ufe of 
$US WANES a -neis ain nen Bi Rn te ae 
The. firft, clafs of mineral waters, which. I fhall notice, 

are thofe called chalybeates from a Greek word that fig- 
nifies iron, the tafte.of which is very perceptible in them 
when frefh from the {pring, though they lofe it on being 
_expoted for fome time to the. atmofphere,,. The resfon 
vas, that the fmall quantity of iron, which, they contain 
being kept.in folution by fixed air, when this. evapora 
the iron finks to the bottom, forming the fine ochre. that 
Hines the channel or ,water-courle, As iron abounds in 
almoft every part of the. earth, it, is, no wonder that. f0 
“many {prings fhould be impregnated wich it, edi © 
i337 Shulm-esisw 907 to eulumill od .nousiit {ssoi bre 
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or lef degree according to the quantity of fixed-air they 
contain, by vhich the iron is held in a ftate of folations 
Some of thofe waters have, in conjunction with the iron 
and fixed air, a pretty ftrong mixture of purgative falt, 
and are very different from the others in their effects as 
wellas theirtafte. Tnorderto diftinguifh each by a {pe- 

cific name, the former may be called imple chalybeates, 
and the latter falize or purging chalybeates. “Tunbridge 
Wells ftanding in point of reputation, or of fafhionable 
refort, at the head of the one, and Chelcenham at the 
head of the other, they may be very properly chofen as 
examples or illuftrations of the various medicinal effects - 
of this numerous clafs of waters. | } 

It has been already intimated, that the water of Tun- 
bridge Wells is found, upon being analized, to differ 
from that of common fprings only by containing in every 
gallon a grain of iron fufpended by about three table- 
fpoonfuls in bulk of fixed air. Yet its medicinal effects — 
are very confiderable. It gives a gentle ftimulus to the 
relaxed nerves, and contributes to reftore their proper 

tone. It affords great relief in many complaints of the 

‘Ytomach, in flatulencies, bilious vomitings, irregular or 
imperfeé digeftion, and other:confequences of either de- 

bility or intemperance. It promotes the circulation of 
the blood, and the various fecretions ; but more particu- 

‘larly that of urine: and this latter circumftance is one 

of the bet proofs of its agreeing with the habic.of the 

patient. In fhort, its natural tendency in the cafes to 
which its ftimulant and tonic powers are adapted, is to 

sraife'the fpirits, and increafe the general vigour of all the © 
_ funétions. ; : | A 
+The Tunbridge waters are eminently ferviceable in 
what may be called che fexual diforders of females, arifing 
‘from a great weaknefs or derangement of the uterine 
‘Mfyftem ; fuck as an immoderate flow of the men/es, green 
: ‘ficknets, fuor albus, and other fimilar indifpolitions, 
which are not” only ‘relaxing and painful in thefnlelves, 
} bur are often the caufes of abortion, or of fterility. It 
the profute flow of the menfes thould be accoinpanied, 
On it-often is, by feverifh fymptoms, by pain in the back, 
_ and local irritation, the flimulus of the waters might then 
q Qq ~" prove 
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prove injurious. . Indeed they are ‘Improper in all inflam. 
Matory.cales, except the feverith Irritation which attends 
“the ereen ficknefs, and which is more frequently abated 
“than. increafed by the ufe of chalybeates. 
In all obftro@ions of the urinary paflages, and other 
complaints in’ that région, thofe waters are found of fin- 
sular.efiicacy.; for though, as before obferved, they in 
forme: ‘decree promote every fecretion, yet their chief and 
“mott reoular detertnination is to the kidneys; and ex- 
_ perience, has fully proved the good effects of their gently 
A dimulant and diuretic properties. ; 
= We may proceed flill farther in our recommendation 

“of the Tunbridge | waters, and prefcribe them with great 
probability of fuccefs in fuch chronic diforders as arife 
from flow beginnings, and are attended with great laxity | 
and: weaknels of the folids, but without much organic 
difeafe. Itis néceffary to attend to this material exception 5 
becaule a general weaknefs may be often brought on by 
“morbid afreCtions of the mefentery, of the longs, or of 
~fome othér important organ, to the cure or relief of 
which tein would be very one a8 Even ij in‘com- 
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~ a little BiBeE. or. ‘eR fome other evacuation. Whee. 
“the ftomach is foul, a purgative is commonly preferable to 
5 emetics. What the immediate effect of the: Waters Ms ’ bey 
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In entering upon_a courfe of the Tunbridge. waters, it 
is always beft to begin with a {mall dofe, not exceeding’a 
quarter ofa pint, about half an hour before breakfaft, to be 
repeated, at regular intervals, once or twice in the fore 

‘noon, according to the pleafantnefs of the fenfations it 
excites. The quantity may be foon augmented. to half 
‘a pint or even more at each dofe, if agreeable, or necef- 
fary, as the waters lofe much of their medicinal eficct by 
“continued ufe, the ftimulus wearing off in about fix or 
_eight weeks, and making no peculiar impreffion on the 
ftomach or habit. ° The ufual hours for the three dofes 
are eight. o’clock, ten o’clock, and twelve, A. light 
‘breakfaft at nine will not impede the proper aCtion of 
the waters; and as one of their effects is to improve the - 
appetite, its indulgence fhould be uncer the control of 


moderation, But | have elfewhere enlarged fo fully on 


‘the advantages of temperance, as well as of early hours 
_and exercife, that I need not ftop here to point out their 
s importance in promoting the falutary operation af any 
_ courfe of medicines either natural or artificial, 

_. As fome perfons may be too foon prejudiced againft ° 
the ufe. of chalybeates by any unpleafant or unexpected 
_ fenfations at firft, it is proper to inform them, that giddi- 
~nefs and fometimes a heavinefs of the head, naufea, vo- 


: 4 Miting, a flight pain about the heart, and a fenfe of ful. 


4 


_nefs over the whole body, though by no means uncom- 


: j Pug empty on beginning a courle of thefe waters, will 
2hap 


pear after a litcle ufe. It is only when they ftub- 


Dornly continue, that they fhould be regarded as a 
proof that the waters are not fuited to che nature of the 


complaint, or to the patient's conftitution, The naufea 


‘or fickne's being often occafioned by the coldnefs of the 


-freth-drawn water, acting on an empty or a very weak 


__ and irritable ftomach, it is advifable in the firft inftance 
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not to drink the waters fafting, till the ftomach becomes 


gradually reconciled to them; and, in cafe of extrgme 


- 


__urritability, itis a common and judicious practice at. Tyn- 


q 


bridge, to immerfe in hot water a bottle filled with'the 
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man Spa, or fill more in thofe of Pyrmont. it need not be 
preferved with fo much caution; but a fufficient quantity 
of boiling water may be added to that which is taken 
from the {pting, to bring the whole to a moderate tem- 
perature. | ; 
There ‘are many fprines of imple chalybeate water in 
different parts of Great Britain, and even in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, which probably are little inferior in 
medicinal virtue or intrinfic ftrength to Tunbridge Wells, 
though thefe have acquired a higher reputation. Pure 
air, temperate living, regular and early hours, ‘active di- 
verfions, agreeable company, and a total exemiption from 
all ‘concern, except a rational defire to promote health, 
are the only circumitances that caufe any real difference 
in the ufe of waters fo fimilar in quality. ‘This difference, 
however, is confiderable ; and the want of fome of thofe 
co-operating circumftances will” always ~ prevent the. 
_ fprings of Iflington or Hampftead from being fet in com- ~ 
petition with thofe of Tunbridge, for the certainty of 
their effects. The remarks, which I have made on the 
proper method of drinking the latter, as well as on the. 
diforders and particular habits of body to. which they aré 
adapted, are equally applicable to all waters of the 
fame defcription in our ifland. But there aré a few chaly- 
beates on the continent, particularly thofe of the German _ 
Spa and of Pyrmont, which, being’ more aétive and 
powerful in their operation, require to be “ufed with 
grédterieaution-aticetichtacy. © ap. = aes Baie ae 
On drinking a glafs of the Spa water, the tafte imme= 
diately perceives a ftrong infufion of iron blended with — 
an agreeableacidity. The latter is owing to the a UR 
dance of fixed air, which amounts to near half the pull i 
cf the water, and holds in folution more than four times : 
as muchiron as wé find inthe like quantity of ‘Tunbridge 
water. The’ effeéts are not lefs perceptible than the ratio 
A fall draught of the Spa: water, ¢ipeciall in hor weather, — 
oruponan empty ftomdch, will produce Byers f 


the ‘héad; and) a’ fort of intoxication, which se 


continuesfor Walt an hour; /and°is’ very “like “that wl ich 
arifes from ‘fpirittious liqtiors, ‘though'it does not’ Jeave > 
+ Cele rar ayy treet rh Ie re (FU Jet . Th 4G a Gauss 
the’fame. debility’ after going’oH. ” A’ patient, ae 129% 7 
ot oe | esnid 3% ‘ef a "J «Dito ) hive ~dU Xe duld® rey 
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fhould not drink more than a gill at firft, about an hour 
after breakfaft, and another gill after an interval of two 
hours more, In three or four days, the quantity. may 
be increafed, and the dofe more frequently repeated. ;, but. 
in.thefe_ particulars every body’s experience will be-the 
_ beft guide. I before fuggefted the propriety of mixing 
as much. boiling water with the. chalybeate as wall bring 
it to a degree of tepid warmth, and thereby prevent any 
unpleafant fenfations, which its natural coldnels might 
excite in a very weak, ora very irritable ftomach. 

If fome evacuation was recommended to perfons of a 
plethoric habit before drinking the Tunbridge water, how, 
much more. neceflary muft it be to prepare in the fame 
manner for the ufe of a far ftronger ftimulant ?, This 
very active property of the Spa waters muft alfo render 
them itill more improper than thofe of Tunbridge. in in-, 
flammatory complaints, attended with determination to 
the head, flufhing of the face, or any other {trong indica-. 
tions of feverifh heat. But tf the febrile fymptoms are, 
very flight, the Spa waters, ufed cautioufly and moderately, 
may prove beneficial. They quench thirft more than coms 

mon water; and they have been frequently known to afford 
relief in ulcerated jore-throats. aes 
_ What has been faid of the efficacy of our own fimple, 
Sin bere in cafes of nervous relaxation, or of general 
_weaknels, in many affections of the ftomach and bowels, 
in dilorders of the kidneys and bladder, or obfruétions.in. 
_ the urinary, paflages, and in various complaints peculiarly 
f incident to femalcs, may be afferted with {till greater: 
confidence of the waters of che German S pa, becaule of 
their fuperior ftrength. Yet they do noc equal the activity 
of the Pyrmont waters, which contain as much iron and 


» 


twice as much fixed air as thofe of the Spa, beGides.a 


larger proportion, of earthy falrs. The directions already 
given. will apply to them both, under fimilar circum-. 
_ftances, Where the ftimulus is evidently ftronger, more 
Caution isat firft neceflary ; but, every, patient matt, 
learn from experience what quantity of cither. of. thofe, 
Bout eates the {tomach or general. habit. will.conve- 
—Miently bear ; and this quantity, when. afcertained,, what- 
ever it may be, whether one, two, or three pints in the 
E Q.4 3 courfle 
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courfe, of a day, muft. be continued without farther in~ 
creafe; . : via 
Je may be thought worthy of remark, that the waters — 
of Pyrmont.and Spa, though in their own nature fome~ 
what intoxicating, afford the moft refrefhing and whole- 
fome..draught, to relieve in the morning a weaknels of . 
the ftomach.occafioned by the too free ufe of the bowl — 
or the bottle the night before. | 7 7 
The only. peculiarity in. the virtues or medicinal effects — 
of the Pyrmont waters. 1s, that, when. diluted with new - 
milk, they.are found very {erviceable in gouty. cafes, and — 
may therefore: be fafely prefcribed in this form, during the — 
intervals of the fits and the abfence .of inflammatory — 
fymptoms. +. ales ae a a aa a 
Itis, fortunate for.a patient who. cannot go to drink. © 
either of thofe waters at the fountain head, that they may _ 
be conveyed to any diftance, and will retain their medi-\_ 
cinal properties, with little. or no diminution, for two _ 
years, if they aré inclofed in bottles well-corked and 
covered with cement.. They contain fo much fixed air, _ 
that ic is ufual, after filling the bottles, to leave them un-_. 
corked fora while, in order to let the exce{s of the fixed 
air efcape, as its «xpanfion might burft the bottles, if they . 
were to, be inftantly corked and rethoved to a. warm. 
placeely oni! . so9 egenttenot vora ode nor 
~The other fpecies of this clafs of waters, which come - : 
next to. benoticed, are the falineor purging chalybeates 5. 
fo, called, partly from their contents. and pattly from their, 
mode of operation, Befides iron and fixed air, which theya 
have in common, with the jimple chalydeates, they hold.ia. 
-folutionduch .a quantity.of . purgative fale as gives. them, 
a reguiar.and. firongly marked determination, to. the, 
howelss:.Any chalybeate, whether.of the milder fort, as, 
the,"Funbridge, water, or of the rougher, as thole, of the, 
German, Spa and of Pyrmont, wall often purge. brifkly : Tig 
firft;) but this) 4s, not, their certain.or cna le Te 
feems to. depend on the, previous, habir,. or the. actual 
face of ,the| panent’s ficmach and bowels,...._Ityallo goes. 
of very foon, and is followed by,a tendency. to. coltives; 
nefsi,.,.Burthe purging chalybegtes.commonly operate in — 
the fame regular, conitant, aad uniform manner, as Jong 
f 


7 
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was they are contiaued, The chief fprings “of this de- 
feription in England are thofe of Cheltenham and Scar-’ 
»borough, upon the medicinal properties of which I fhall 
snow make a few remarks. : 
The Cheltenham waters require no preparation; but -° - 
ithe quantity fwfficient to produce the defired effect on thé’ 
sbowels, can only be known by experience. Half a‘pint 
sis as much as any patient can well drink ata time’; ‘and 
ethis may be repeated three or four times, at proper inter-: 
vvals, in the courfe of the day, according ro its: opera- 
Stion, or to the intention with which it is taken. Four 
tdofes of half a pint each contain about a quarter ofan 
eounce of purging falts, with fomewhat more than a grain 
eof iron held in folution by four ounces in bulle of ‘fixed | 
sait. As purgatives act very differently in different ha- 
tbits, the quantity here mentioned will operate brifkly 
tupon fome patients, but fo weakly upon ethers as ta ren- 
cder the occafional addition of the cryftallized falts ne- 
«ceffary, where a powerful and fpeedy effect is defired. 
(On the other hand, the quantity of the water, or the 
tnumber of dofes, may be leffened, when it is wfed mere~ 
Ly as an alterative. But even.perfons of very delicate 
habits may diveft themfelyes of their ufual prejudices” 
Labatt cathartios, as thofe faline chalybeates do not oc=* 
-eafion griping or languor. The only unpleafant fenfa- 
tion, which they fometimes excite on firlt drinking them, » 
is a fort of giddinefs, or a flight head-ach, which foon 
goes off ; bur their agreeable and falutary efFeets are net 
fo tranfient. ‘They improve the appetite, ftrengthen the 
ftomach, and promote general alertnefs, while they cor= 
-re&t and carry off the impurities of the whole {yltem. 
“Hetice it is that they may be perfevered in for a confi- 
-dérable length’ of time, and ‘the body kept: moderately 
open ‘by their uninterrupted ufe, without the leaft debi+ 
2 of inconvenience. ‘Thefe remarks, however, admit 
fome exceptions, particularly when the conftitution is 
a her naturally very weal, or much enftebled by difeale, 
ithour’ any. ‘marks of ob{trution, or of a¢ridiony in the’ 
- fiitls,- ‘A conftant’ operation on the bowels would i 
Sith cafes prove: very injurious. be 
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Cheltenham water has often been found-of the ereatett 
fervice in glandular and vifceral obftruétions, in/a-variety 
of bilious. and ferophulous complaints,;-in the firg fyimp- 
toms, of a,dropfical difpofition, -and in: many’ of the mott 
diftre fine fcorbutic eruptions and-ulcerations’on-the:ficin, 
But. the obflinacy of fome of thefe can only, becover- 
come by perfceverance.-. Jn our endeavours to obtaim a 
cure of any.difeafe of the chronic kinds. we -thould not 
forget; that complaints, flow in their progrefs, go off alfo 

very flowly; and that, according to the judicious remark 
of CrLsus,’ time is neceffary to remove the de¢p-rootéd 
evils which time has occafioned, » hikes 

‘The proper teafon for drinking the waters-of Chel- 

«tenham is.the fummer; and as the warm bath may alfo 
be advifable in fome of the cafes to which the waters 
are fuited, the town js well fupplied with-accommoda- 

_ tions for that -purpofe. ae 47 sie 16 Dimas 

The faline chalybeate. at Scarborough ‘does’ not con— 

~ tain above a third part of the purging falts ‘which are 
found in-alike quantity of the Cheltenham water. OF 
courle, it cannot be fuppofed to operate with the fame 
force and activity, unlels larger dofes are taken than molt 
ftomachs: will bear, or unlefs the powers of the’ water 
are increaled by the addition of fome: opening falts of 
the a kind as thofe which it already holds in folution. 

An its natural flate, it is chiefly employed as an altera- 

tive ; but may, by the artificial means juft mentioned, 
be adapted to all the complaints in which the Chelten- 
ham water. is found efficacious, Neither of them will 

/ keep well.even in clofe bottles, or bear to be carried to 

» any great diftance, as the iron is depofitéd in a few days, 

though the faline impregnation continues.) By evaporat- 
odng.the. water, the. purgative falts are procured, for the 

-opurpofe of being again: diflolved in) tome more’ water 

odrom, the fame iprings to increafe its operation on the 


a ie 


oot bepiafesiority, intpeintiof:ftrength, sof the? Scarbo- 
»F0ugh Wate is more than-counterbalanced by! otherade 


aia ntagesi;ebich C hekenham does not; pofieds. o ince 3 
_ ysatplaceyi near the saline chalydeate fpringy there-is| an as 
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‘other {pring-of impleschalybeate water; like that of Tun. 
bridge’ Wellsyowhichcis very convenient for patients in 
-eafes where a determination tocthe kidneys: maybe dé- 
firable: \Butethe fituatiom of Scarborough’on the'coatt 
is'am object of fill greater importance, as’ it -affords an 
opportunityof ‘bathing. in the fea, fo conducive to’ the 
cure of many of the diforders for which -thofe fprings 
are reforted to. ‘The elevation of the ground, ‘and'the 
uncommon’ purity of the air, deferve allo” peculiar ‘no- 
‘tice In a medical furvey of the local advantages of Scar. 
» borough. | set 
It is remarkable, that all the faline chalybeates in our 
-ifland are cold, while many of thofe on the contitent are 
-hot, and’are wfed as baths, ‘as well as internally, ina 
“number'of difeafes very difficult of cure. “¥ fhall thére- 
fore referve my account of one or two of the moft ‘¢e- 
lebrated of them, till I come to deferibe our own’ hot 
baths, though the foreign ones, on account of their prin- 
* cipal ingredients, may be faid more ftrictly to belong to 
).the clafs of waters which f have juft been confidering. ' 
oo. The detailsobefore entered into refpecting the exter— 
‘mal and internal ufe of the fea-water, and its admirable 
veffects, not only as a grand ‘prefervative of health, but 
toas/an efficacious reftorative of that bleffing® in various 
complaints, preclude the neceffity of faying much of' the 
-fecond: clafs of mineral waters, denominated’ 4b¥  finply 


_..faline, and differing from common water only in being 


-ampregnated with fome purging falts. We have feve~ 


- raloof thefe fprings near the metropolis; but they are lit- 


Stleufed, “as it is fo eafy to procure the fea-water, which. 


ismuch fupertor to°all others of this defcription,:in’ the 


--iftrength of its faline ingredients,’ and the certainty of its 


l 


sand Acton, have alto had their day of medicinal repa- 


»-effeéts, » Epfom owater, though ‘one- of the’ firft “of the 


fale {prings that was brought into ufe, is now feldom) 
Mever ipreicribed:' Bagnigge’ Wells, thofe at the’ Dog 


and Duck in St. George’s Fields, as well as at Kilburne 


= fanion; but even ‘recommendatory eflays and pamphlets 


can no longer prop up’ their-fame. The portion of falts 


_-which: they contain is not fufficient to aét with certainty 


onthe bowels, unlefs they are taken in fuch large quan- 


tities 
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tities as delicate ftomachs cannot bear, and as very few 
people:can,.fwallow without difficulty, and difgut. Two ~ 
or. threeypiats, muft be: taken one after the other, ina. 
fhort {pace of time, to enfure.the full purgative effed, 
On this, account, when they were in vogue, it was a - 
common practice'to adminifter. more convenient dofes, 
fmaller’ in, quantity, but ftrengthened,.by an additional 
folution of fome of the fame falt as that which they al- — 
ready-contained. . But this differs fo little.from an arti- » 
ficial dofe, of phyfic, as almoft to deftroy the idea of a. 
remedy prepared by nature. Befides, the facility which — 
our infular, fituation affords, of procuring falt-water of 
the greateft efficacy from its grand refervoir, muft leflen 
the value of thofe fubftitutes. Local. convenience has 
certainly contributed its fhare to the high repute of a 
fpring of the like kind at Sedlitz, a village in Bohemia, 
which, being much more. ftrongly impregnated with 
Litter purging falt than the Epfom water, can be more — 
relied upon, for its medicinal effeéts, and is therefore 
_very jultly efeemed in a part of the continent far re-. 
moved from the fea, HGR o> ah SURE Om NA oe 
But there is another faline fpring in Germany, a more — 
particular account of which muft be interefting to the _ 
Englifh reader, not only from. the peculiarity of its na-. 
ture and virtues, but becaufe large quantities of it are 
imported into this country for medicinal purpofes. Few 
mineral -waters- have acquired a greater degree of cele- 
brity, than: thofe which are brought from Selizer, and. 
which may be faid to form a peculiar fpecies, being ~ 
falineand Nightly alkaline, with a ftrong impregnation, — 
of fixedair..This quickly evaporates on being expofed 
to the atmofphere, fo that the water defigned for ex- 
portation mutt.be inftantly,, bottled, and kept clofely 
corked, with the mouths of the bottles well covered with 
cement, or it will foon become.not only vapid but. pu-" 
trefcent. If well preferved,, when, poured into a glafs, — 
itis! perfeétly, clear and, fparkling, and has a gently fa-" 
line, cand. fomewhat pungent or, acidulous: talte > bar if oa 
the fixed air, be. fuffered.to efcape, through the eat ie 
neglect, the water appears) turbid, is oHenbve to the 


ime}, and enurcly loics.its pungescy.,, Lhe {tone tare : 


sr 
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tles, in which it is brought to England, contain about 
three pints each, a fufficient quantity for a day; to be 
taken in halfpint olaffes at convenient intervals.” Its na- 
tural flavour is rather agreeable, and its effects on the 
fpitits are in general exhilarating. Perfons of very irri- 
table flomachs may dilute it with milk; in which mixed 


ftate it is particularly recommended in cafes of hectic 


fever with expectoration. It corrects and diminithes 
the difcharge from the lungs, checks the violence of 
the fweats, and contributes very much to the’ patient’s 
repofe. ; : 

The Seltzer water is alfo ued with confiderable be- 
nefit in nervous affections of the ftomach and bowels, in 
cafes of indigeftion, foulnefs, bilious vomiting, acidity, 
heart-burn, fpafmodic pains in the alimentary canal, and 
various difeafes of the urihary organs. Its rapid deter 
mination to the kidneys, the aétion of its ftimulus, and 
perhaps fome confiderable power as a folvent, may con~ 


cur to produce the very agreeable effects that are expe~— 


rienced from it in the latter complaints efpeciallys In 
any of the former it is advilable to take fome’ gently 
opening medicine every two or three days 5 ‘andthe 
eafieft method of doing ‘this is to add to ‘the ‘dole of 


Seltzer water fuch a quantity of vitriolated magnefia as 


will keep the bowels in a regular ftate. 


Though this water cannot be preferibed with fo- much: 


confidence, it may be very fafely tried in miliary pul 
tules, and the like fudden eruptions on the fltin, attends 


ed with general irritation. I confider it merely'as'a good: 


diet drink in thefe diforders ;. for the relief of «which, 
greater reliance is juftly placed on regimen than on 


medicine, =; : 


In a few of the waters already defcribed, we ‘cain dite 


cover a flight impregnation of fulphur; bat where: this: 
_ principle abounds or predominates, the waters are-dif- 
 tinguifhed by the name of /aiphurcous, from theirichief 
_ ingredient, The fprings of Harrowgate take othe; lead: 
$n this clafs, and aré certainly deferving ‘of the -repata- 
tion they have acquiréd, though ‘they are allo very’ fre- 
quently ufed ‘with gréit indiferetion ; and as ‘the fame: 
rier is very ¢ommion ia drinking the other ftrong . pura! 

| i gative 
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gative mineral waters, “I {hall take ’ this opportunity of 
énlarging upon it. 2 GT 
A very hurtful prejudice prevails inthis country,’ that 
all difeates’ muft be cured by medicities taken into the 
ftomach;: and that the more violently’ thefe medicines: 
operate, they are the more likely ‘to ‘have the defired’ 
effect.» “This opinion: has proved fatal to thoufands,’ and 
will, imal probability, deftroy many more, before it’ 
canbe wholly eradicated. Purging is often ufeful if 
acute difeafes, and in chronical cafes may pave the way’ 
for the operation of other medicines; but it will feldom 
perform a cure ; and, by exhaufling the ftreneth of the 
patient, will: often leave him in a worfe’ condition thai 
3-found him, That this*is frequently the cafe with re- 
gard to the more active mineral waters; every perfon” 
converfant in thefe matters will readily allow. ya 
‘Strong ftimulants applied to the ftomach and bowels 
fora length of time, muft tend to weaken and deltroy 
their energy; and what ftimulants are more aétive than © 
falt and fulphur, efpecially when thefe fubftances are in-- | 
timately combined, and: carried through’ the fyftem ‘by * 
the: penetrating medium of. water? Thofé? bowels mult? 
be {trong indeed; which can’ withitand' the daily pers” 
tion of:fuch active principles for months together, and 
not be injured. This, ‘however, is the plan too gene~” 
rally puriued by thofe who drink the purging mineral ~ 
waters, and whofe circumftances permit them to continue a 
jong enough at Harrowgate, and the like’ places of fas? 
fhionable -refort. BOP Sir ASS iP eae eT Me ot EG ae 
Many people imagine that every thing’ depends 6n the? 
quantity“of water taken, and that the. more’ théy drink,” 
they” will the fooner get? well. °'This ‘is‘an’ egregious 
ertor; for, while the unhappy, patient thinks he is“ im 
this means eradicating his diforder, he is often, in facty 
undermining the powers of life, and ruining his Conti 
tution. ‘Indeed, nothing can-do this foo etfedtually aSed 
weakening, the powers of digeltion by the improper-ap=" 
plication of {trong ftimulantsy ‘Phe very eflence of health” 
depends on the digettive organs performing their due! 
functions, and the moft tedious maladic¢s.are alk connectedas 
with indigeftion, . a 
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Drinking the water in too. great quantity nat only ins 

jures the bowels, and occafions indigeftion; but: gene- 
r rally. defeats the, intention for which» it is takenz-» The 
_ difeafes, for the cure of which mineral waters are chiefly: 
seelebrated, are moftly.of the chronic kind; and. it is 
vwell-known that fuch difeafes.can only be cured by the 
‘flow operation of alteratives, or fuch medicines as act by 
jinducing a gradual. change in the habit. This «requires 
Wength.of time, and never can be effected by>medicines 
ywhich run. off. by ftool, and operate chiefly on-the firft 
| paflages. 
Thole who with for the cure of any obftinate: malady 
(from the Harrowgate waters, or others of the fulphu- 
treous or faline aha key ought-to take them in fuch a man-" 
ener as Hardly to. produce any effect whatever on the 
tbowels. With this view, a half-pint glafs may be drank 
sat. bed-time *;.. and the fame quantity an. hour before 
tbreakfaft, dinner; and fupper. The dofe, however, mu 
‘vary, according to, circumftances.: Even: the quantity 
rmentioned above will. purge fome perfons, while others 
\will drink twice as much without-being in the leaft moved 
iby it. Its operation on the bowels is the only ftandard 
{for ufing the water as analterative.. No more. ought to” 
tbe taken. than barely. to. move the body ; nor is it always: 
tmeceffary to carry it even this length, provided the water 
tgoes off by the other emunctories, and: does not occafion: 
a chillnefs or flatulency.in the ftomach or bowels. Wher: 
tthe water is intended to purge, in cafes where the nature> 
‘of the patient’s complaint requires a {trong determination. 
to the bowels, it may be neceiiary: to drink a pint or two 
before break faft, .. | rift 
1 would not only caution Batients rahe ite catia was) 
teers over night, to avoid hearty sg ete by alfo. eater 
4 2 * When I fpea ie’ of drinking abinG “és Sa wate over night, ¥ 


ba Tenet a caution thofé who follow. this plan againit eating, ., 
ppers: "The late Dr.’Davitey of York, who was the 


fi t bronght the! 'Harrowgate waters into faded uled'to’ ade” 
yvit ie patients nrc a hats before, whby’ went torbeu Sothe euni| 
equence of whi ich at, haying eatya flefh dipper, andythe, 
Water opébaiting th the ni papel they were.o Hen torme@nted with gripes, 9 
and obliged to os for medical affiftance.” ve 
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eating heavy meals at any. time... The ftinwulus of water» 
impreenated.with fulphur, and -falts, feems to create a 
falfe appetite. ; I have feen a delicate perfon, after drink- 
ing the .Harrowgate waters of a morning, eat a break- 
faft fufficient to have ferved two ploughmen, devour a 
plentiful dinner of flefh and fifth, and, to crown all, eat 
fuch .a fupper as might have. fatisfied a hungry porter. 
All. this, indeed, the ftomach feemed to crave ; but.this 
craving had, better remain not quite. fatishied, than that 
the ftomach fhould be loaded with what exceeds its 
powers. To ftarve patients was never my plan ; but-I am 


clearly of opinion, that, in the ufe of all the ftrongly 


purging mineral waters, a light and rather diluting diet 
is the moft proper; and that no perfon, during fuch a 
courfe,; ought to eat tothe full extent of what his appe- 
tite cravess iste 
Exercife isnot. Jefs conducive to the. falutary..end in 


view than temperance, It.promotes the operation of the 


waters, and carries them through the fyfiem. It may be 
taken in any manner that is moft agreeable to the pa- 
tient ; but he ought never to carry it to excefs, I fcarce- 


dy need repeat a remark. often made in other, parts of 


\ 


this work, that the beft kinds of exercife are thofe con- 


nected with amufement.. Every. thing that tends to ex- 
hilarate the {pirits, not only increafes the efficacy of the 
waters, but aéts asa medicine. All thofe who repairjto 
the fountains of health, ought therefore to-leave) every | 
care. behind, ta mix with the company, and to make 
themfelves as cheerful andhappy as poffible. From 
this conduét, affifted by the free and wholefome. air.of 


-thofe fafhiomeble places, of refort, and, alfo. the regus 
Jar and: early .hours which are ufually kept, the .pa-. 
‘tient often: receives more benefit than. from ufing the 


wafers. ‘ 


_ During my refidence.at Harrowgate, I met.with many 


inftances. of che moft,,mifchievous effects produced by 
. drinking the waters in cafes where. they. were abfolutely 


rc 


. improperjand adverfe to the natyre.of the difeafe.. When 


_ people hear ofa wonderful, cure having been, performed 


_ by fome mineral water, they immediately conclude, that 


de will cure'every thing, and accordingly {wallowit down, 


when 


*. 


* 
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when they might as well take poifon. » Before: patients 
‘begin to drink the more active kinds of ‘mineral waters, 
they ought .to be well-informed® of ‘the propriety®of' the 
-courfe, and fhould never perfitt in‘ufing them, when they 
‘are found to aggravate the diforder. 
On the other hand, I often’ witneffed the ‘happy ‘fffa 
Of experiments madé with judgment and caution at Har- 
*‘rowgate, when‘the greateft. benefic was. derived: from the 
*proper ufe of the waters in various eruptions on the fkin, 
‘of the moft diftreffing nature; in rhewmatifm complica- 
‘ted with fcorbutic complaints ; in obftructions of the 
selandular and lymphatic fyftems and in difeafes: of the 
firft paffages, accompanied with, or proceeding from, 
‘inactivity of the ftomach and bowels, acidity, indigef- 
tion, vitiated bile, worms, putrid fordes, the ‘piles, and 
jaundice. They anfwer:two: very important: purpofes ; 
“fir, whea taken in fmall quantities, acting as an altera- 
tive, and inducing, by their mild operation, a gradual 
“ehange in the habit; and, fecondly, when employed in, 
‘larger dofes where purging is indicated, fulfilling that in- 
“tention in the’moft defirable manner, without ‘irritating 
the nerves, or wéakening the® patient fo much as other 
“purgsatives. After a little ule, almolt every body can 
“drink them without any great difguft, though they are . 
at firft no lefs naufeous to the tafté, than offenfive to . 
Othe Gnelks 4 2:a0s itz : } $8 PE TH ge TOR 
{ P fhall only ada, that the external ule‘of the Hirrow- 
“gate waters being juftly deemed a very powerful auxili- 
“ary in many of the diforders for which they are’ reforted | 
‘to, particularly thofe of the cutaneous clafs, there are pro- 
~ per baths for this‘purpofe, to the fupply of which three 
‘Wfprings out of four are devoted, that which is’ referved 
*for drinking being more ftrongly impregrated with falc 
-and fulphur than the reft, _ ‘ot TEM 
\-’The falphureous ‘and faline ‘waters of Moffat in) North 
‘Britain are almoft as much reforted to'as thofe of Harrow- 
gate. The impregnation of the former, indeed, is notfo 
‘ftrong as that of the latter, and theirefeats are of courle 
“fomewhar different. <'Two or three quarts of the Moffat 
water may be drank>ia'a morniae,y without any ifenfibdle 
effect bist that’ of ‘inereafing the flaw of urine. Jor now 
Ip 2 and 
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and then purges ; but this is fo far from being its conflant 
or regular mode of operation, that opening medicines are 
almoft always neceflary during a courfe of it. Its evident 
determination to the kidneys renders it of effential fervice 
to perfons, afflicted. with’ the ftone and gravel, particu- 
larly the latter. Ir:has, likewife: afforded. great. relief in 
many bilious complaints, and in the early fymptoms of a 
fcrophulous habit. But ics chief point of celebrity, and 
that in which ic may be faid to: rival the fprings of 
Harrowgate; is the cure of cutaneous eruptions of every 
kind. In thefe cafes, the external application of the 
‘water, warmed to a confiderable temperature, is very 
judicioufly made a material part of the plan of treatment. 
One difadvantage, however, attends this procefs. both 
at Moffat and Harrowgate.. The waters, while heat- 
ing, unavoidably lJofe in vapour fome. of their fulphu- 
reous impregnation, on which part of their efficacy, even” 
when externally applied, muft depend. So far, there- 
fore, a preference is juftly due to the naturally hot ful- 
phtreous fprings of Aix-la-Chapelle and Bareges, of 
which. f fhall take fome farther notice, after I defcribe 
the thermal fprings in our own ifland, which conftitute. 
the next and laft clafs. in my arrangement of mineral, 
waters. 4 FESb TG ined vor 
In the introductory. part of this fection, the waters: 
which now ‘remain to be confidered are fpecifically dif-. 
tinguifhed by the title of calcareous, becaule they con= 
-tain more lime or calcareous falts than they do of any: 
other folid fubftance. | adcpted this title, however, im 
compliance with cuftom, and merely as a nominal dite 
tinction, rather than from confidering it as an important” 
charaéteriflic, or by any means expreflive of the grand 
caufe of the efficacy of fuch waters.. ‘itis not to chy~— 
mical analyfis, but ito experience that» we are indebted 
for a knowledge of ‘their virtues 3 and,’ inftcad of giving, 
them a name taken fromiia part of their’cortents; which — 
conveys no ufeful information, we had: better fimply call 
‘them hot fprings, as: every: body will thenshave a clear 
idea of the moft perceptible ‘difference: between them) 
-‘ and/all the other mineral waters iwouriflands 9) 00> 
= 
% 
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IMEnwehis? part°ofour idefetiption, ‘the: hotfprings of 

Bath have the mofteindifpurable *claims to precedencys: 

The fame of -theirsmedical: virtues “is more widely! dif- 
| fafed and more firmly ‘eftablifhed ‘than that of anyother 
| fptings ‘in ‘the knowm world.’ Ie‘is’ no’ wonder;othere= 
| fore ‘thatthe? pen of induftry, of ‘genius; :or of ambi-= 
ition, ‘fhould have been often exercifed upon “fo popular 
ya topic’ Amidt fuch’ a multitude of books, “Dri Fans 
\ GONER’s' © Practical Differtation: on the’ Medicinal: B& 
 fe&tsof the Bath Waters,” is acknowledged to be the bett 
saecount which has: yet appeared of what he juftly calls: 
1a "powerful, ‘but (in “many inftances) nice’ remedy.”” 
| His*fituation as ‘phyfician to the Bath Hofpital mutt 
‘have afforded him the~beft opportunities of obferving 
the effects of thofe waters; and‘hevhas given the moft 
ifatisfactory’ proofs of: his being well qualified to profit 
| by thofe opportunities. One of his remarks is really of 
“more conféquence than-a whole volume of chymical in- 
‘veftigations, which -have thrown juft as little Tight upon 
‘the efficacy ‘of the waters'as the: fables concerning Bia~ 
‘DUD; or the frequently difcovered fragments of Roman’ 
‘antiquities. Chymiftry, indeed, makes: us acquainted 
‘with the component parts of thofe waters, and tells us 
ithey contain a good deal of calcareous falts, but little, 
‘if any; neutralalkaline falts; and that’ they are impree- 
jnated with about a fixtieth part in’ bulky of fixed air, 
which holds in folution fo very fmall a quantity of iron 
jas“to be fcarcely appretiable, though it gives aflight 
\chalybeate tafte to the water when hot'from the ‘fpring: 
‘But what inference could we deduce: from thefe and the 
|like*amufing details; in the treatment of’ any ‘particular 
idifeafe ?» Ir is then tothe -enlightened practitioner; ‘ag 
\Pfaid before, that'we muft look for: ufeful information's» - 
andy inthis view of the fubject, we cannot with for‘more: 
trefpectable authority chan thar of Dr. Pavcowerpo 6 oo 
© Aceording tosthis writer; the Bath water, when drank: 
fteth ftom: the fpring, bas in. moft perfons thee fea of 
faifingeand: rather accelerating ithe pulfe, ineréafing the! 
heat, and: exciting) the: fecretionso \ DLhé) aétion op ryt) 
Hervous fyflemis!fele;avthe fame time, foo tharo thd! tos 
Rr mulating 
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mulating properties of the water mutt be very diffative ; 
and, what is farther remarkable, though’ thefe fymptoms 
come on fuddenly, yet they often continue much longer 
than we’ can fuppofe them: to beéxcited by the actual 
prefence of the water im the body: 

Tbe 'Bath waters not only promote urine: and ‘perfpi- _ 
ration, but «allo: increafe» the “falivary difcharge; and 
quench thirft better than any other’ fluid) ‘in cafes where 
there! is no tendency toifevéer. . Ifany difpofition of this 
kind fhould appear, a hot fimolant-would’ be evidently 
improper.) ) . 

It has ‘been generally imagined; that thofe- waters 
were fomewhat aitringent, on account of ‘the coftive- 
nefs which frequently accompanies the ufe of them. But 
this effect 1s’ more-reafonably afcribed: to their’ heating 
qualities, and ‘to their power of exciting the. other fe- 
cretions. As a proof ofthis; when’ peffpiration is 
checked in cold weather, they fometimes’ prove flightly ~ 
purgative. | | 

The relief which the Bith waters afford in the cholic, 
in convulfive retchings which often attend the-’gout in — 
the flomach, and in many other fimilar affections, is’ a 
fufficient evidence of their anti-fpafmodie powers: 9.) > 

This aecount of the primary’and immediate effets of 
the water ufed internally will enable’any patient fo judge’ 
from his own feelings, whether it agrees with “his confi- 
tution’ or-not. If it exeites, ion -béing ‘firf’ taken, -a_ 
pleafing glow in the {ftomach, followed by ‘an increafe of 
{pirits, and of appetite, particularly for breakfaft,° and, 
above all, a rapid determination to the kidneys, ‘thereis — 
the greateft probability of its proving ferviceable, But 
if it occafions head-ach,  thirft, and>drynefs of the — 
tongue ;—if it fits heavy on the ftomach, or produces” 
ficknefs;,and does not pafs of by ‘urtne or perfpiray 
tion ;—-it may be fairly concluded, that its continuance 
would) do: injury, unlefs thefeofymptoms ' can be re=_ 
miovedd? yd baaubgig 10. .2mi0igmiyl onisiyd Ali ae: 
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from about.a hundred and fix degrees-of heat:to- any in- 
ferior degree that may be. defired... The extent alfo of 
‘the, baths, which affords room to move,about in them 
‘freely, -and. the; permanence. and uniformity. of their: 
‘warmth, are no unimportant. recommendations. . But 
| Dr. Fatconervis of opinion, that the Bath waters, pof- 
+ fefsfome. farther powers or fpecific qualities fuperior to, 
 thofe of common water of the fame temperature. He 
‘thinks. that. their. ation on the nervaus fy{tem is more 
/ flimulatine than a common, warm bath ;—that they raife 
the pulfe and heat of the body to a higher degree, yet 
tare much Jefs apt to produce a violent peffpiration;— 
| that they remarkably. increafe the. urinary. difcharge.;— 
+and that, fo far from caufing any relaxation or weaknels, 
‘the bathers are obferved to be in general more alert and 
‘vigorous, and to have a better appetite on the days.of 
bathing than in theintervals. “As far as my own oppor- 
‘tunities of obfervation extended-during a few fhort.vi- 
‘fits at Bath, they are in perfeé&t concurrence with the 
1Doéor’s opinion. | | 
The difeafes, in. which this eminent practitioner, very 
‘accurately defcribes the good effects of the Bath waters, 
‘are the green ficknefs, particularly before any confider- 
‘able affection of the flomach'takes place, or any feverith 
iymptoms appear; vifceral obftructions, when the-con= 
iequences of interusittent fever, or of long refidence in 
thot climates, if the diforder in. thefe cafes has not ad-: 
‘vanced. too,far; the palfy, from a great variety. of 
‘caufes ; the gout, in that ftage of the complaint, when: 
ithe inflammatory fymptoms, if any have preceded, have 
iin, a good meafure abated, and a degree. of .weaknefs 
‘and want of tone in. the fyftem begins to take place 5 
tthe chronic rheumatifm, and the acute alfo,.provided 
tthe feverifh difpofition be previoufly allayed. by, proper’ - 
cevacuations; white. {wellings an the knee; Bip-cafes; 
Weaknefs of the organs of digeftion; the:cholic, accome 
fpanied with hyfteric fymptoms, or produced by the-pois 
on Of lead; the jaundice;..when arifing from fimple ob- 


i 
5 


ruction of the biliary ducts ;, hypochondriae and hy fs, 
terical complaints5,.St, Vitus’s Dances f{pafmodic affee. 
ions, of the womb and painful menftruation; and, Jatt 
| . ly, 


and cordial, to the flomach and Ipirits, and excites-no 


- is any affection ‘of the head, or when any tendency t 
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“glats of the fame fize may be: taken the fame day atte 
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ly, in many cutaneous, but more efpecially leprous 
eruptions, 

I have confined myfelf here toa bare outline, which 
may be fofficiént’for the general direction of valetudi= 
narians, who mutt ‘avail rheratelves of more pafticular 
advice at the fountain head. Almoft every cafe will ren 


_ quire .a peculiar mode of treatment ; and great caution 


will be found neceffary to prevent fatal miftakes. I Cane 
not+too often repeat, that the more powerful any re- 
medy is, the more liable it ig to’ abufe; and though the 
efficacy of the Bath wafers has been fully eftablifhed in” 
a variety of the moft ftubborn and afflicting diforders, 
yet their mifapplication has alfo been often attended with | 
very ferious confequences. 3 
Even when the ufe of the Bath waters may be deemed- 
fafe or proper, confideration muft be had, as Dr. Far-— 
CONER juftly obferves, to the quantity taken ‘tn, When 
they are drank; and to the time of ftay in the bath, > 
heat'.of the “water, &c. when they are externally 
ufed. s 
The fafett dvethiad i is to begin with drinking a olats, ¢ 
containing about a quarter of a pint, before break Fatt : 
and to judge from its effeéts how often it may be re= 
peated, or the quantity enlarged. If it feels eafy, warm, 


pain or fenfe of fulnefs in the head or eyes, a fecond. 


noon, and this quantity gradually increafed toa pint in 
the day, taken at two or three times, as convenience 
may fuit. This is decmed a proper medium for the a 
nerality of people, though in fome cafes; where the a 
bit i is NOt very irritable, the ay allowance may be au ae 


‘Ene Crofs Bath’ water, the temperature of which, wher = 
frefh from the fpring, is 112°, is ufually recommend a) 
at the commencement of a.courle, efpecially. when the e 


plethora appears in the fyftem. . After fome. time, - i 
more ie water of the King’ s, or the Hot Bat hy 
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i the difguft which is apt to come on after a long trial of 
i the bath waters. 

No lefs regard fhould’be paid to the proper ufe of the 
ibath. A. fhort ftay of five or fix minutes is moft ads 
yyifable at firft; and if this trial produces no fymptoms 
that are difagreeable, but, on the contrary, feems to im- 
jptove the health, fpirits, and -ftrensth, a longer ftay 
imay be gradually jadulged; till it comes to half an hour, 
Tbut never to caufe laffitude, faintnefs, or difguft. The 
¢ehoice of the baths is often a matter of importance, as 
ithere isa {till greater variation in the temperature of the 
‘waters when in the baths than at the pumps, the waters 
jin'the King’s, or the Hot Bath, being from eight to 
itwelve degrees warmer than thofe in the Crofs Bath. 
“There are alfo private baths of any temperature to fuit 
tthe peculiarities of every patient’s habit or complaint. 
‘The beft time in general for bathing is the morning 
and it may be repeated twice, or at moft thrice a week. 
As‘the public baths are emptied foon after nine o’clock, 
ia much earlier hour is ufually chofen for bathing; ‘but 
ithe private baths may be prepared at any hour of the 
(day. Where a greater ftimulus than mere immerfion is. 
ithought néeceflary, or where a partial application of the 
twater”is deemed ‘preferable to a general one, the part 
tmay be pumped upon, fo as to increafe the forcible ac- 
{tion of the water on that part, and yet prove le{s heat 
| ane to the fyitem at laree. 
© There dre no {prings in our ifland befides thofe at 
(Bath; which can be ftrictly called hot, though-a few 
others have got the name, and are referred to this clafg 
of thermal waters, from being, invariably in every fea- 
Hon," and inde pendently of the {tate of the atmofphere, 
Wwarmer than the general average of the heat of com- 
imhon’ Springs. The temperature of Buxton-waters is 
eh 82°) yet “approaches: neareft to that of the hot 
os rings at’ Bath, which, in their cooleft ftate, are ne- 
ia Jower than 96% “In other fenfible properties the 
1Buxton® water differs very Tittle ° from common puinp 
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The medicinal effets of the Buxton waters, however, 
are far from being inconfiderable. Taken internally in 
{mall dofes»at different intervals, amounting to near a 
pint before brealkfaft, and the like quantity before dinner, 
they afford very great relief in heart-burn flatulency, 
ficknefs at the ftomach, and other diftreffing fymptoms 
of defective digeftion and derangement of the alimen- 
‘ary Organs, the fure attendants of indolence and luxury. 
dn fuch cafes, the body moft be kept regularly open by 
means of medicine during the ufe of the waters, if thefe 
co not, as they fometimes will, produce a laxative effc&, 
which is always falutary. They are no lefs ferviceable ia 
alleviating painful affeCtions-ef the kidneys and bladders 
and here allo the external ufe of the waters is often found 
to promote their interna] operation. : 

. But the employment of the Buxton waters as a bath is 
not confined to the relief of gravelly complaints. They_ 
contribute far more effectually to reftore the healthy 
action of particular limbs, that may have loft their moving 
powers in. confequence of long or violent inflammation, 
occafioned either by external injury, or preceding acute 
sheumatifm. But if the rigidity, weaknefs, or impaired 
- functions of the parts affected. be the confequence of a 
paralytic ftroke or of gouty inflammation, more benefit 
will be experienced from the warmer temperature of the 
Bath waters. : ty aby hae a ree a 

In general, the Buxton bath 8 well fuited to fuch a lan= 
euid, enfeebled, or very, irritable ftate of the habit, as 
scannot bear abfolutely cold water, but may be excited 
“to eafy and: falutary re-a€tion by a milder ftimulus. 
‘The flight fhock, which people feel at the inftant of im= 
merfion in the Buxton waters, is almoft immediately 
_ followed, by a pleafant glow all over the body ; and this 
‘is precifely the effect aimed at. But I have exprefied 
emyfelf, fo fully,on the nature of the particular’ infirmis 
ties .to}which: the r lukewarm bath Is adapted, : as to 
») tvender any farther obfervations on this head unneceflary. 
‘» o> Phe tepid fprings at Matlock approach fill nearer to” 
» ‘eold water than thofe at Buxton, being fixteen degrees 
lower ip point of temperature. The fhock, which they 

"give on immerfion, is confequently ftronger, and rea . 
5 . Bee 
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greater powers of re-action in the habit; but they form 
a good intermediate bath between. Buxton and the fea. 
They are therefore very properly employed in preparing 
invalids for the latter, when this is neceflary to com- 
plete a cure, as is often the cafe in the chronic rheuma= 
tifm. They are uled internally as a pure dilating drink, 
“put are not known to poffefs any other remarkable medi- 
cinal properties. mike we 
The Hotwell, as itis improperly called, near Briftol, is 
not, indeed, fo cold as the {prings at Matlock, but does 
‘not rife to the temperature of thofe at Buxton, being 
“only 74°, or twenty-two, degrees below the ordinary 
“warmth of the blood in a (tate of health. The’ Hotwell 
“water is not made ule of to bathe in; but, taken. Inter- 
nally, it has acquired very high reputation for curing the 
incipient fymptoms of confamption, and affording confi- 
~ derable reliefin the more advanced {tages of this difeafe. — 
~ Asthe effeéts it produces are very gradual, its agreeable- 
~ nefs to the palate is a fortunate circumftance for a clafs of 
_ patients who can only hope by long and fteady perfeve- 
“rance to check the progrefs of one of the molt infidious 
__deftroyers of the human [pecies. There is no.doubt but 
_ they are alfo indebted for a part of the relief they ex- 
_» perience to the mild, fheltered, yet fufficiently ventilated 
_ fituation of the Hotwells, and to the judicious plan of diet, 
- exercife, and amufements purfued there. i 
_. The other complaints, in which the purity and temper- 
c ature of the Hoctwell water render it very erateful and of 
no fmall efficacy, are relaxations of the ‘ftomach and 
~ bowels, brought on by long refidence in'bot climates ; 
__ bilious diarrhoea; flight dylentery ; and a’ diforder {till 
" more difficult of cure than any of thefe, T mean the dia- 
“betes. ido not know any natural remedy better adapted 
to relieve its various fymptoms; fuch’ as the conftant 
_, thirlt, the impeding perfpiration, the drynefs and fre- 
. quent defquamation of the fkin, the feverifh quickoels of. 
be the pulfe, and the preter-natural difcha ge of uriness A 
at Te ular co urle of the Hotwell water has been found to 
moderate this: almoft ‘unquenchable thirlts to ‘keep the 
yo Akin moift and perfpirable ; to allay the ‘fever pand to 
ies hi sa doe Rr bogies dusts tay iQWrdnder ' 
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render. the urinary organs fitter to. receive benefit from 
the medicines ufually prefcribed to remove their, debility 
and that of the fyftem in general. alt may .be farther ne- 
ceflary to obferve,, that, as this water. contains but a. very 
fmall quantity of purgative falts, which.are alfo counter- 
acted by a larger folution of calcareous falts;.it muft have 


a fironger determination to the kidneys than <o the 


bowels, fo that the ufe of a gentle aperient. medicine. be- 
comes in feveral cafes advifable. mic! 

Particular habits and complaints require variations in 
the quantity to be taken of this, as well as of any other 
mineral water. The full dofe is a half pint, to. be drank 
- early in the morning, and repeated before breakfaft, at 
the interval of at leaft half an hour {pent in gentle exer- 
eile. Two more _dofes of the like quantity, and with 
the like interpofition of ative amufement, are to be 


taken between breakfaft and dinner, at. the longeft dif. . 
tance from each of thofe meals. As this water is alfa 


ufed at table and for domeftic purpofes, every. invalid 


unavoidably takes more than the above quantity every. . 


day; but in confequence of its altered temperature, and 
of the lofs of the fixed air it contained, it cannot bein fo 


high a ftate of medicinal perfe@tion as when drank frefh.. 


from the fpring, The fame remark. muft of courle 
apply to the immenfe quantities that are bottled for ex- 
portation, though the almoft proverbial purity and foft- 
ne{s of the water, as well as its excellent property of keep- 
ing untainted for a great length of time in hot climates, 
muft render it asvery valuable water for long voyages. 


A fhall fubjoin to thefe obfervations on the medicinal _ 


‘virtues of our.own thermal waters, a fhert account of the 
moft celebrated hot fprings on the continent. } 
There is none of the foreign watering places more re- 
forted to than the German Spa, of which I already took 
notice among the cold chalybeates, and Aix-la-Chapelle, 


about twenty-four miles diftant from. the former, and - 


equally famous for waters of a very different quality and 
temperature. Their-celebrity is traced back éven.to the 


days: 0 | (CHARLEMAGNE, who refided for a long time at e 
Aix, and took-fo mueh delight, in the ufe of the waters,» — | 
Re es ar fe " i ' as | 
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as frequently to hold his levee in the bath, with all his 
attendants. 

The exact degree of the heatof thefe waters is given 
differently by‘ different obfervers 3 but, taking the ave- 


rage’ of their accounts, it may be reckconed in the well of 
the hotteft bath at’ 140°, and at the fountain where it 1s 
‘drank, ’about r20°. Ir’requires to ftand feveral hours 
“in thé large baths, before it is fufficiently cooled for tepid 


bathing, without the addition of cold water. It contains 
>) 


 anuncommon quantity of fulphur, and emits a fmell like 


tat of Harrowgate water, but far more. penetrating. 
From its heat, and its ftronger impregnation of the ful- 
phuredus principle, itis alfo more powerful in all the | 


~ difeafes of the fkin, for which Harrowgate is reforted to. 
 The*baths at Aix-la-Chapelle are looked upon asia cer- 


tain cure for almoft every cutaneous eruption; but the 
water fhould be uféd internally at the fame time, to carry 
off impurities, and keep up the full perfpiration pro- 
moted by the bathing. Thefe baths are equally fervice. 


able-in ftiffnefs of the joints and ligaments, which is 


left by the inflammation of gout and rheumatifm, and in 
the debility of palfy, where the higheft degree of heat 
which the fkin can bear is required. In obftinate cafes, 
the’vapour bath, formed by the fteam of thofe very hor 
waters, is recommended by the German phyficians. _ 
Numberlefs inftances ferve to eftablifh the efficacy of. 
the waters of Aix as an interhal medicine in painful affec- 
tions of the kidneys and bladder, as well.as in diforders. 
of the’ftomach and biliary organs occafioned by luxuri- 
ous indulgence and intemperance. The common dofe 
‘ishalfa pint, to be répeated more or lefs often, accord- 


ing to its fenfible effeéts, and to the intention with which — 


itis prefcribed, either as a purgative, or a diuretic. It. 
isa ftriking proof of the power of habit, that the palate - 


and ftomach are foon reconctled to the ule of fuch waters, 


though at firft extremely difgufting and naufeous. 
The hot fulphureous fprings at Bareges, two little 


hamlets on the French fide of the Pyrenean mountains, 


are, indeed, inferior in the degrees of heat and ftrength 


_ of impregnation to ‘the’ waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, yet 


44 s o, 


_ are found very beneficial in the like complaints.’ ° Their 


_ highly 
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highly detergent powers, owing perhaps to a {mall por- 
tion of oily or bituminous matter, added to the other 
medicinal properties which they. poffefs in common with 
thofe of Aix, render them peculiarly efficacious in deep- 
featecdiuleers; and thofe morbid affections of the womb, 
which French ladies cal], though not with. medical cor- 
reCtnefs, Depots de lait.. In fuch cafés, the waters are 
injected, They are alfo very frequently ufed in the form 
of douche, or by way of pumping on the part affected, as 
wel! as for general bathing. 

In the interior parts of France, particularly in the cen- 
tral provinces of Auvergne and the Bourbonnois, new in- 
eludedin the Department. of the Loire; there are feveral 
hot fprings, but of the /aline chalybeate clafs, the efficacy 
of which, as an internal medicine, is greatly increafed by 
their higher degree of temperature, in the diforders for 
which Cheltenham is reforted to in our own conntry. 


Yhofe French {prings derrve another very important ad- ~ 


_Yantage from their heat, that of being ued as a bath in 
all cafes which may require that falutary’ fimulus on the 
furface... In many. of thefe, the internal and cxtéroal ufe 
-- Of the waters co-operate with. wonderful efie&; and ‘par- 
ticularly in the fexual complaints of women, arifing from 
any defect .or irregularity in the fumClions of the ute- 
riné organs, CaTHaRINE nE Mepictis, the mother of 


feveral French princes, is faid to have been much indebted 


for her fertility to the -waters of Bourbon-Lancy, not 


far from’ the town of Moulins, a place configned toim- 


mortal fame by Stzrwe’s affecting ftory of Marta, 


. Thereis a village on the confines of Bohemia, where — 


_ the waters may be faid,.in the ftriteft fenfe of the word, - 
to, boil_up with vehemence from the {pring, and are 


_ often ufed for, {calding hogs and fowls, to lodfen the hair — 
and feathers, their heat being quite fufficient for thefe pur- 

_ pofes. The temperature of the Prudel, or furious foun-.— 
tain, as it firft iffues forth, is as high as 165°, and’ keeps ~ 

- invariably to the fame point. Of courfe it requires to 


be very.much cooled before it can be Uted’as a bath; or 


even drank. Thofe waters are faid to have'been teforted 
“to, and firft brought into confiderable ‘notice, bythe 
emperor Cuarues [V. in 13703 to which eircurnttance © . 
the village owes its name of Card/bad, or Charles’s cae 3 
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Te natural hittory’ of ics waters would afford a great 
variety ‘of curiotis and interefting particulars); bum the 
limits of my prefent plan confine me toa fhorr:medical 
notice of their extraordinary virtues in all thecdifeafes 
for the cure of'which -/aline chalybeates are internally-or 
externally employed. : 


Se ee 
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“OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE DIET 


OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


XPERIENCE proves that not a few of the difeafes 

4 jacident to the inhabitants of this country, are owing 
to their mode of living. The vegetable productions 
they confume, fall confiderably fhort of the proportioa 
which they ought to bear to the animal part of their food. 
The conftant ufe of bread and animal fubftances excites 
an unnatural thirft, and leads to the immoderate ufe of 


beer and other ftimulating liquors, which generate dif- 
eafe and reduce the lower orders of the people to 


ftate of a indigence. To teach the poor man how to 
live cheaper and better, is the defign of the following 


pages... 


“Though the common people of this country live ata 
greater expence than any where elfe, it does not follow 


that they live better. They are ftrong indeed, but by 
“no means healthy ; and it is found that, from an attach- 


_..,.Anis certainly proper that the poor man fhould be in- 
- ftruéted in every thing that can make his little earnings 


~ Rimfelf and, f 


“7. 
. 


depend on the cheapnefs of labour, : 


g0 2s far as Py ible, or which can add to the comfort of 
1 
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Tt is ‘alleged that the Englith are fo much attached to 
their own modes of living, that no argument will induce 
them to make the fmalleft change. Habits are indeed 
ebftinate things, efpecially thofe which. relate to diet; 
but. there. are proofs that the Englith are not inflexible 
even in this matter. The mode of living. among’ the 
Jower orders has been greatly changed in my time, and I 
. am_ferry to fay, not for the better. : 

The people of England have too much good fenfe not 
to liften to reafon, provided due care were taken to in. 
ftruct them. But here the. people may be truly faid 
“* Zo. perifh for want of knowledge.” No means have been « 
ufed to give them proper inftrudtion. Hurtful cuftoms 
have been fuffered to prevail, till they have ftruck fuch 
deep roots that it will not be an eafy matter to era- 
dicate them. The difficulty, however, is not unfur- 
mountable. A few experiments of reform would have the 
effect to render it as agreeable as it is falutary. 

Adults have many old. prejudices to. overcome, but the 
eafe is different in regard to children. They may be 
taught to ufe any kind of food, and what they ufe when 
young they will love whenold.. If I can introduce a dif-. 
ferent method of feeding children, my purpofe will be 4 
anfwered.. This alone will, in time, effect atotal change 
in the general mode of living. . 5c dopo 

~ The date diftrefs of the poor has called forth many pub- 
Hications intended for their relief. Moft of them, how- 
ever, were adapted only for the particular occafion, and 
not calculated to prevent the return of like evils. 
The following obfervations, it is hoped, will have a more. 
"permanent, cect... They are intended to.recommend a 
‘plan of living, which will render the people lef depen- 
dent: on bread and animal food. for their fubfiftence, 


and confequently not fo liable to fuffer froma fcarcity, f 


or cearth, of either of thefe articles in future, 
_ Particular, attention has beep paid to the fubfticutes 
for bread, as the fcarcity of this article proves peculiarly. 
diftreffing to the poor. It will appear from the follow- 
ng ps B¢s, thas bread 4s by, no means fo much, a.neceflary 
Of 1) 


é as is generally imagined, and that its,place may, in» 
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many inftances, be fupplied:by a variety of other fatinace- 
ous fubftances. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON sick ate 


No creature eats fuch a variety of food as man. _In- 


tended for an inhabitant of every climate, he, devours 


the productions of them ail;° and if they do’ not {uit 
his palate, or agree with his ftomach, he calls in the 
aid of cookery, an art pecultar to himfelf; by which 
many things that, in a crude ftate, would prove hurt= 
fal, or even poifonous, are rendered wholefome and_ 
ialutary. 

The obvious divifion of food is into animal and. 
vegetable. To fay that man was intended by nature. 
ae ufing either the one or the other alone, would be. 
abfurd. . His ftruéture and appetite prove that he was 
formed for both. Judgment, however, is Tequifite, 
in adjufting the due proportions of each, fo as to avoid 
the inconveniencies .arifing from an extreme on cither 
hand. 

Though animal food is more nourithing ts vege= 
table, it is not fafe to live on that alone. Experience 
has fhewn that 2 dief, confifting folely of animal food; ex 
cites thirft’ asd naufea, occafions putrefcence in the ‘ot 
mach and bowels, and finally brings on violent Siiping 
pains, with ‘cholera and dyfentery. 

Animal food is lefs adapted to “the fedentary cha the 
laborious, and Jeaft of all to the ftudious, whofe diet 
ought to confit’ ‘Chiefly of ‘vegetables, Indolging in. 


anedal food renders men dull, and unfit for the ‘porfuits 


_, of {eience, efpecially when it is ; accompanied with the 


free ule of {trong liquors. — 


‘The’ plethoti¢,' or perfins Be a full habit,’ fhould ear 
{paringly of animal food. ” It yields far more blood thal 
vegetables taken in’ the fime quantity, and of Courfe may 
induce inflaitithatory difor ders. ise acts 25, a ‘timulus to 
the: whole) fyftem) by which” means ‘the circulation of the. 
blood ‘is greatly” acceletated. ht 

am enacts) think’ tae ‘confiimptions, f 129 com. 
mon in England) ‘até ih’ part dwihg’ to ‘the great ule’ 
of animal are Though the cide ts Pulmonalis, is not, 


properly 
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properly fpeaking, ‘an inflammatory difeafe, yet it ge- 
nerally begins with fymptoms of inflammation, and 
is often accompanied with them through its whole 
progrefs, 

But the difeafeé moft common to this country is the 
fcurvy. One finds a dafh of it in almoft every family, 
and in fome the taint is very deep. A difeafe fo general 
muft have a general caufe, and there is none fo obvious 
as the great quantity of falled animal food devoured by 
the natives. As‘a proof that fcurvy arifes from this 
caufe, we are in pofftffion of no remedy for that difeale 
equal to the free ufe of vegetables. : 

By the uninterrupted ufé of animal food, a putrid 
diathefis is induced in the fyftem, which predifpofes 
to a variety of diforders. I am fully convinced, that 
many of thofe obftinate complaints for which we are 
at a lofs to account, and find it ftill more difficult to cure, 
are the effects of a {corbutic taint lurking inthe habit; ~~ 

_Improper diet affects the mind as well as the body. 
The choleric. difpofition ‘of the Englifh is almot 
proverbial, .Were I to affign a caufe; it would be, 
their living fo much on animal food. There is. no 
doubt but this induces a ferocity of temper unknown 
to men whofe food is chiefly taken from the. vegetable. 
kingdom. hy 1 hain aveie 

‘Though thefe and fimilar confequences may arife 
from the excefs of animal, dict, we are far from. dif-. 
couraging its ufe in moderation, In all. cold coun- 
tries it is certainly neceffary ; but the major part of the 
aliment ought neverthelefs to confift of vegetable fub- 

ftances. | There is a continual tendency. in animal. food, 
as, well as in the human body itfelf, to. purtrefaction, 
which can-only be counteraéted by othe free ufe,of 
vegetables, eee Vier S02 990 noi am 

With regard to.the proportion of vegetable food to that. g 
of animal, great nicety is byno means required. .Icmuft, 
vary according to circumftances, as the heat of the wea- i 
ther, the warmth of the climate, and thelike., The ve, 
getable part, however, where nothing forbids, ought cer- ; 
tainly.to preponderate, and I thinkin the proportion at) 

aft of two to one. rolsfaid to-eeloqiug one am 
: 2 . ~The 
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The exceffive confumption.of animal food is one great 
caufe of the fearcity of grain., The food that.a bullock 
affords bears but a fmall proportion to the quantity of ve- 
getable matter he confumes. 

I am noenemy to good fruit, as an article of diet; but 
the greater: partiof what is ufed in this country, by the 
lower-orders of the people, is mere trafh. |) Friant fhould 
be eaten in the early part of the day, when the ftomachis 
not loaded with. food, and it-never ought to be eaten raw 
till it is thoroughly ripe, 


OF BREAD. 


Bread, or fomething refembling it, makes a part of 
the diet of all nations. Hence it is‘emphatically deno- 
minated the Paff of life. It may, however, be ufed too 
freely. The late Dr. Fothergill was of opinion, and I 
perfetly agree with him, that moft people eat more 
bread than is conducive to their health. Ido not mean 
to infinuate that bread is unwholefome, but chat the beft 
things may prove hurtful when taken to excels. A fur= 
feit of bread is more dangerous than of any other food. 
Oninis répletio mala, repletio panis pefima, The French | 
confume: vaft quantities of bread; but its bad effets are 
prevented by their copious ule of foups and fruits, which 
have little or no fhare in the diet of the common people 
of Eneland. » 5 7 . 

‘One important ufe of bread is to form a mafs fic for 
filling’ up the ‘aliinentary canal, and carrying the nutri- 
cious juices along that paflage in fuch a ftate, as to ren- 
der them fit'to be aéted upon by the lacteal abforbents, 
which take’ up the nourifhment and convey ir ‘to the 
blood. Ta'this light, bread may be confidered'as a foil 
from whence the nourifhment is drawn. I do nor fay 
that bread ‘contains no nourifhment, but that its ufe, as 
an‘afticle of diet, does not folely depend om the quantity 
of nutriment itcontains, but in fome mea fure-on-its fit. 
nefs a5 a vehicle: for conveying the nutricious particles 
throagh the inteftinals tubes. » Hence it follows that the 
fineftobreadis not alwaysithe beft adapted for anfwering' 
_ the purpotes of nutrition. 0.03 ows to Test 
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The richeft food will not néurifh an animal, unlefs the 
alimentary canal is fufficiently diftended. A doo ‘has 
been fed on the richeft broth, yet could not be kept 
alive; while another, which had only the meat boiled to 
-achip and water, throve very well. This thews the 
folly of attempting to nourith men on alimentary pow- 
ders and other concentrated food. | 

The. great art, thereforé, of preparing food, is to 
blend the nutritive part.of the aliment with a fufficient 
quantity of fome light farinaceous fubftance, in order to 
fill up the canal, without overcharging it with more nu- 
tricious particles than are. neceflary for the fupport of the 
animal. This may be done either by bread, or other 
farinaceous fubftances, of which where is a great variety, 
as will appear from the fequel. | 
_ Bread is one of the moft expenfive modes of ufing 
grain, and not adapted to the narrow circumftances of 
the lower orders of the people, as it is burthened with 
two heavy additional charges, in paffing through the 
hands of both the miller and the baker. Befides, the 
former often grinds down extraneous matter with the 
wheat, and the latter as frequently bakes it up with the 
addition of lime, chalk, alum, and other pernicious fub- 
flances. Since the articles of diet have become branches 
of manufacture, the public neither know what they eat, 
nor what they drink. | 


People imagine, as the fineft flour contains the greateft 
quantity of nourifhment, that ic muft therefore be the 
moft proper for making into bread ;° but this by no 
means follows. The fineft flour comes the neareft to 
ftarch, which, though it may occafionally prove a good 
medicine, makes bad bread. Noufehold bread, which 
js made by grinding down the whole grain, and only 
feparating the coarfer bran, is without doubt the moft 
wholefome. Pa: 

The beft houfehold bread 1 ever remember to have 


ate, wasinthe county of York. It was what they call 


meflin bread, and confifted of wheat and rye ground to- 
ether. lam not quite certain as to the proportion, but 
think there might be two parts of the former to one of 


the latter. This bread, when well fermented, eats light, 
) . 18 
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is of. a pleafant tafte, and foluble to the bowels. After 
ufing it for fome years, I found that bread made entirely 
-of flour was neither fo agreeable to the palate, nor fo 
conducive to health. | 

‘Bread is often fpoiled to pleafe the eye, The artifi- 
cially whirened, drying, ftufing bread, though made of 
the heart of the wheat, is in reality the worlt of any ; yet 
this is the bread which moft people prefer, and the poorer 
fort will ear no other. ; 

All the different kinds of grain are occafionally made 
into bread, fome giving the preference to one and fome 
to. another, according to early. cuftom and_ prejudice. 
The people of South Britain generally prefer bread 
made of the fineft wheat flour, while thofe of the northern 
counties eat a mixture of flour and oatmeal, or rye-meal, 
and mnany give the preference to bread made of oatineal 
alone. The common people of Scotland alfo eat a mixed 
bread, but more frequendly bread of oatmeal only. In 
Germany the common bread is made of rye, and the 
American labourer thinks no bread fo ftrengthening as 
that which is made of Indian corn; nor do I much doubr 
but the Laplander thinks his bread made of the bones of 
fifhes.is the beft of any, — = eh aps 
_ Bread made of different kinds of ‘grain is more whole- 
fome than what, is made of one only, as theft qualities 
ferve to correct one. another. For example, wheat 
flour, efpecially the finer kind, being of a ftarchy na- 
ture, is apt to. occafion con{tipation., Bread made of 
rye-meal, on the other hand, proves often too flipper 
for the bowels. A due proportion of thefe makes the 
DO DiC AT sealed eae ict ee a ec 

For the more ative and laborious T would recom- 
mend a mixture of rye with the ftronger grains, as peas, 
beans, barley, oats, Indian corn, and the like. "Thefe 
may be blended in many different ways: they-make a 
hearty bread for a labouring man, and, to. ufe his own 
language, they lie longer on his ftomach than bread made 
of wheat flour only, Barley bread pine too quickly 
through the alimentary canal to afford time for convey- 
ing the proper nourifhment ; but bread made of barley 
mixed with peas is very nourifhing, War's 
: es ba oT sna ly 
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When potatoes, or boiled grain, are ufed, bread ceafes 
to be a neceffary article of diet. During the late fcarcity 
of bread, I made it a rule not to eat above one half the" 
quantity I ufed to do, and I found no inconyeniency 
whatever from the change. Nay, fome told me, that for 
a confiderable time they had left off the ufe of bread al- 
together, without éxperiencing any change in the ftate of 
their health. 

_. A great part of the bread confumed in this country 
is by children. It is always ready, and when the child 
calls for food, a piece of bread is put into its hand, to 
fave the trouble of dreffing any other kind of victuals. 
Of many children this is the principal food, but it is far | 
from being the moft proper. Children are often trou= 
bled with acidities of the ftomach and bowels; and it is 
well known that bread mixed with water, and kept in a 
degree of heat equal to that of the human ftomach, foon 
turns four. | : 

During the late fcarcity, many of the labouring men, 
and even artificers, could not éarn as- much money as 
was {fufficient to keep their families in the article of 
bread only. It is certain, however, that on a different 
plan, fuch families might have lived very comfortably. — 
Many of the articles of diet are cheaper than bread, 
and equally wholéfome. Above one half of the expence 
of living might be faved, by a due feleétion of the ar- 
ticles of diet. a 

The Englith labourer livés chiefly on bread, which 
being accompanied with other dry, and often falt food, — 
fires-his blood, and excites an unquenchable thirft, fo 
that his perpetual cry is for drink. : 

But the greateft confumption of bread is occafioned 
by tea. It is faid that the fubjects of Great Britain con- 
fume a greater quantity of that herb, than the whole in- 
habitants of all the other nations of this quarter of the — 
globe. The loweft woman in England muft have ber — 
tea, and the children generally fhare it With her, As tea 
contains no nourifhment, either for young or old, there — 
muft of courfe be bread and ‘butter to eat aloiig with it. 
The quartern loaf will not go far among a family of huh- 
gry ¢nildren, and if we add the coft of tea, fugat, but. 
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ter, and milk, the expence of one meal will be- more than 
would be fufficient to fill their bellies with wholefome 
food three times a day. 

There is reafon to believe that one half the bread 


confumed in England is ufed to tea, without one hearty 


meal ever being made of it. The higher ranks ule tea 


-as a luxury, while the lower orders make a/diet of it, 


Thad lately occafion to fee a ftriking inftance of this 


in a family, that was reprefented to me as in diftrefs 


for want of bread. I fent them a. little money, and 


was informed that they ran with it dire€tly to the tea- 


fhop. 


Toa heavy, fluggith, phlegmatic man, a moderate 


ufe of tea may not prove pernicious; but where theke is 
a debilitated ftomach and an irritability of fibre, it never 


fails to do much hurt. . With many it has the effect to 
prevent fleep. : 

Tea will induce a total change of conftitution in the 
people of this country. Indeed, it has gane a great way 
towards effecting that evil already. A debility, and con-. . 
fequent irritability of fibre, are become fo common, that 
not only women, but even men, are affected with them. 
That clafs of difeafes which, for want of a better name, 
we call nervous, has made almoft a complete conqueft 
of the one fex, and is making hafty ftrides towards van- 
quifhing the other. . veh 

Did women know the train of difeafes induced by de- 
bility, and how difagreeable thefe dileafes render them 
to the otber fex, they would fhuas tea as the moft. dead~ 
ly poifon, No man can love aswoman eaten up with 
vapours, or wafhed down with difeales arifing from re- 
daxation. ea toy ) 

It is not tea taken as a beverage after a full meal; or 
ina crowded aflembly, that I fo much condemn, though 
1 think fomething as elegant and Jefs pernicious mightybe 
fubfituted in its place. The milchicfi occafioned by tea 


_ariles chiefly from its being fubflituted for folid food. ‘This. 
iso much the cafe at prefent, that, had I time to-fpare, 

—d think it could not be better employed than in writing 

_a@gainit this dettruétive drug. ! 
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Though farinaceous fubftances, of one kind or another, 
make aneceflary part of the food of man, yet there can 
be no reafon why fuch fubftances fhould always affume 
the name and form of bread. Many of them are more 
wholefome, and not lefs agreeable, in other forms. Bread 
is often ufed merely to fave the trouble of cookery ; and, 
being portable, is the moft convenient article of diet for 
carrying abroad. , . 

It does not, however, admit of a doubt, that more 
@rain is eaten boiled, though not in this country, than is” 
made into bread; and that this mode of cookery is the 
moft wholefome. Simple boiling precludes all adulte- 
ration, and is an operation much lefs laborious and arti- _ 
ficial than baking. > 

The moft general article of diet among mankind is — 
rice. This may be made into a variety of difhes; but 
fimple boiling is all that is required, to render it a pro- 
per fubftitute for bread. It may either be eaten alone, — 
or with milk. In the eaft, it is ufed with meat, in the 
fame manner as we do bread. The people of this 
country believe that rice proves injurious to the eyes ; 
but this feems to be without foundation, as it has no 
fuch effect on thofe who make it the principal part of 
their food. ' Bitte 4 
, Many other'kinds of grain will, when boiled, make — 

good fubftitutes for bread. Even thofe which make a 
harfh and unpleafant fort of bread, are often rendered — 
very palatable by boiling. This is the cafe with all the ~ 
leguminous clafs of plants, as peas, beans, &c. Even — 
- oatsand barley are more agreeable; as well as more whole-_ 
fome, when boiled, than made into bread. . = 

- All allow that peas and beans boiled, when young, are — 
a great luxury ; but when old, they are equally wholefome, 4 
and; when properly cooked, by no means unpleafant. — 
There are few who do not relifh peas-pudding, andeven — 
prefer itto bread. Beans are not fo fit for this purpofe s 
but they make an excellent ingredient in the poor man’s — 
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broth, and whoever eats this broth will find little occa~ 
fion for bread. 

Peas and beans contain an equal quantity of fugar with 

ywheat, oats, or barley, and at the fame time a greater 
proportion of oil, confequencly are more nourifhing. This 
fact is confirmed by daily experience. 
~ On thofe farms where peas and beans are raifed in” 
yereat abundance, the labourers are much fed on that fort 
‘of grain; but when removed to farms where they are 
‘fed with other kinds of grain, they foon complain of a 
‘diminution of ftrength, and requeft a fupply of peas- 
‘meal as formerly. 
, Nature feems to have pointed out the propriety of 
‘the extenfive ufe of peas and beans; it being a fact, 
‘that when crops of that kind are duly alternated with 
‘crops of wheat, barley, or oats, the fertility of the foil 
-may be maintained, without reft or manure, for many 
“years together: whereas, if the latter be raifed on the 
fame foil for feveral years fucceffively, they render it 
barren, fo that, without reft or manure, its fertility can= 
not be preferved. | 

The people in England are but little accuftomed to 
the ufe of boiled grain, though in many countries it is. 
eaten as aluxury. Boiled barley is a great favourite with 

the Dutch, and is eaten with milk, butter, or molaffes. 
It is the principal food of the Dutch failors, who, in ge- 
cneral, are both healthy and robuft, a 

Barley is one of the beft ingredients in foup. Count 
Romford fays, it poffeffes the quality of liching, or thick- 
ening foups, in afuperior degree to any other grain, We 

have reafon, however, to believe, that grits, or coarfe 
‘oatmeal, will anfwer that purpofe ftill better. 

Oatmeal is frequently made into bread; but it is a 
much more wholefome,-as well as agreeable food, when 
made into hafty pudding, and eaten with milk. The pea- 
fants in many parts of Britain make two meals a day of 
it, while their children almoft wholly fubfaft on it; and it 
{8 well known that both old and young who are thus fed, 
are healthy and robuft. — Ry aN 2 od 
__ The opinion of oatmeal being heating, and occafion- 
ving fkin difeafes, is wholly without foundation, Bread 
a S383 made 


_ to reprefent oats as proper food for hhorfes‘only. 1 with 


. Brain, atid the people ‘more, Few things would have a 
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made of oatmeal, when not leavened, will fometimes 
occafion the heart-burn; but this is no proof of its 
heating quality. Unleavened bread, of wheat, or any 
other grain, produces the fame, effeé&t on a debilitated 
ftomach. Oatmeal thoroughly boiled feldom gives the 
heart-burn. 

Perfons who are fed on oatmeal bread, or hafty pud- 
ding, are not more fubje@ to difeafes of the fkin, than 
thofe who live on wheat-méal. Cutaneous diforders 
proceed more from the want of cleanlinefs, than from 
any particular aliment. The French, fo far from think- 
ing that oatmeal is heating, fpeak of it as poffeffed of a 
cooling quality ; and even the Englifh give oatmeal, or 
grit gruel, to lying-in women, and fick people of every 
defcription, which fhews that they are inconfiftent with 
themfelves, in alleging that the blood is fired by the ufe 
of oatmeal. | 

A lieutenant of the army, refiding at a country vil-~ 
Jage within a few miles of Edinburgh, with a wife and. 
ten children, having no other income than his half-pay, 

_ fed the whole of his children with hafty pudding and 

utter-milk only, from a conviction that it was the moft 
wholéfome and full diet, that fell within the reach of his 
narrow circumftances. They grew apace; and it was — 
the univerfal remark of the neighbourhood, that they ~ 
were as fprightly, healthy, and robuft, as other child-— 
ren, and at the fame time perfectly free from all fkin 
difeafes. ~— Bees: Od apg 

Children are feldom well, unlefs when their bodies are — 
gently open. But this is mere likely to be the cafe when — 
fed on oatmeal and milk, than when their bellies are — 
crammed with a ftarchy fubftance made of the fineft 
flour; yet this in England isthe common food of child- — 
ren. Ihave feen an infant fluffed four or- five times ac 
day with this kind of food. There needs no conjurer ta — 
tell the confequence. a | 
A Jate Author, & man of learning, but the dupe of 
‘prejudice, has, by a ridiculous definition, ‘endeavoured 


A. vs ‘ ' 


the horfes in England devoured a fmaller qu ancity Of that, 


greater 


at) 
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greater tendency to leffen the expence of living. The 
oats in North Britain are of a fuperior quality, and I 
hope the people will long have the fenfe to ule them as 
an article of diet. 

Indian corn is likewife faid to make the beft food 
when boiled. Count Rumford obferves, that of all 
things it makes the beft pudding, and that he has made 
a hearty meal of it, fauce included, for five farthings. 
What makes good puddings will make good dumplings, 
and thefe will, atany time, fupply the place of bread. 
The Count alfo remarks, that the negroes in America 
prefer Indian corn to rice; and that the Bavarian pea- 
{ants prefer it to wheat; that it might be imported from _ 
North America at about four or five fhillings per buthel; 
that, when made into flour, it would coft only one penny 
farthing per pound; and that it is highly nutritious, and 
the cheapeft food known. During the late fcarcity, a 
large quantity of this grain was imported; but fuch is 
the averfion of the common people of this country to 
every fort of food to which they are not accultomed, 
that they refufed to purchafe it, and the merchants were 
very great lofers by the importation. On the fame prin-’ 
ciple the Germans, till within thefe few years, could not 
be induced to eat potatoes, though now they are become © 
extremely fond of them. 

The American, the Italian, and the German, all 
cook Indian corn, in the fame way as the North Bri- 
ton does his oatmeal, by making it into hafty pudding. 
It may be eaten in a variety of ways. Some eat it 
with a fauce compofed of butter and brown fugar, or 
butter and molaffes. Others eat it with milk only. In 
either way it makes a good, .cheap, and wholefome diet, 
_ iby no means difagreeable to thofe who are accuftomed 
to if. . , 

‘The only other grain we fhall,mention, as beft when 
boiled, is buck wheat: Itjis of a.very mucilaginous na- 
ture, and of courfe highly nutritious. %In\feyeral parts 
of Europe, it conftitutes a principal part of the food of 
the lower people. In former times it-was eatenin Ruf- 
fia, not by the lower claffes only : even the nobility made 
ufe of it, Boiled, and then buttered, it was’ fuch a fa- 

584 vourite 
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vourite of the great Czar Peter, that he is faid feldom 
to have {upped on any thing elfe, 


OF BUTTER. 


_ dt has been faid, that the Englith have a thoufand re- 
ligions, and but one fauce. It mutt be alfowed that they 
ufe butter with almott every kind of food. Butter, 
though a good article of diet, may be ufed too freely, 
and in this country, I am convinced, that is the cafe. 
To weak ftomachs it is hurtful, even in fmall quan- 
tities, and, when ufed freely, it proves prejudicial to the 
ftrongett. 3 
Butter, like other things of an oily nature, has a con- 
ftant tendency to turn rancid, This procefs, by the heat 
of the ftomach, is greatly accelerated, infomuch that 
Many people, foon after eating butter, complain of its 


rifing in their ftomachs, in a ftate highly difagreeable. - 


Oils of every kind are with difficulty mixed with watery 
fluids. This is the reafon why butter floats on the ftomach, 
and rifes in fuch an unpleafant manner. 

Perfons afflicted with bile fhould ufe butter very fpa- 


_ ingly. Some fceptical authors doubt whether or not 


aliment of any kind has an effect on the bile. Orne 
thing, however, is certain, that many patients, afflicted 
with complaints which were {uppofed to be occationed 
by bile, have been completély cured by a total abftinence 
from butter. pay Rese itee: he : | 
The moft violent bilious complaints that 1 ever met 
with, were evidently’ occafioned by food that became 
‘rancid on the ftomach, as the cholera morbus, and 
the like. Nor ‘can fuch complaints be cured, ull the 


rancid matter is totally evacuated by vomiting and 


t 


purging. 


But iuppofing butter did not poffefs the quality of be- 
coming rancid on the ftomach, ic may, nevertheleis, a 
prove hurtful to digeftion, Oils of all kinds are of a 
relaxing quality, and tend to impede the action of dis 

-geftion.” Hence the cuftom of giving rich broths and fat 


“meats to perfons who have a varacious appetite. 


The 
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“The free ufe of butter, and other oily fubftances, not 
only tends to relax the ftomach, and impede its action, 
but to induce a debility of the folids, which paves the 
way to many maladies.. In a country where two-thirds 
of the inhabitants lead fedentary lives, a debility of fibre 
mutt predominate. Whatever increafes that debility, 
“ought to be avoided. | 

Children, without exception, are difpofed to difeafes 
arifing from relaxation. Butter, of courfe, ought to be 
‘given to them with a {paring hand. But is this the cafe? 

By no means. Bread and butter conftitute a great part 
of the food of children, and I am convinced that the 
erofs humours with which they are frequently troubled, 
are partly owing to this food. As children abound with 
moifture, bread alone is, generally fpeaking, better for 
them than bread and butter. ~ 

I have been aftonifhed to fee the quantities of butter 
eaten by grofs women who-lead fedentary lives. Their 
tea-bread is generally contrived fo as to fuck up butter 
like a fpunge. What quantities of crumpets and muf- 
fins they will devour in a morning, foaked with this oil; 
and afterwards complain of indigeftion, when they have 
eaten what would overload the ftomach of a ploughman. 
Dr. Fothergill is of opinion, that butter produces ‘the 
nervous or fick head-ach,; fo common among the women 
of this country. Asa proof of this, it is often cured by. 
an emetic. nee 3 | 

Oils, in certain quantities, excite naufea, and even 
vomiting. They muft of courfe prove unfriendly to di- 
geftion. A Dutch failor, we are told, can digeft train oil. 

So may an Englifh failor ; but it would be very improper 
food for a London lady. 

To fome of the leaner farinaceous fubftances, as the 
potatoe, and the like, butter makes a very proper addi- 
‘tion ; but eating it to flefh and fifh, of almoft.every de- 

{cription, is certainly wrong, ‘The flefh eaten in this 
country is generally fat enough without the addition of 
‘butter; and the more oily kinds of fifh, as falmon or her- 
rings, are lighter on the ftomach, and eafier digefted, when 
eaten Withome itis groin ya Svad Odyr enlist Gr dre 


4 | Butter 


__was obliged to be carried home, and had nearly loft his 5 


thing baked with butter. 


Atipation, fires.the.blood, andexcites a.conftant craving 


hardly to be digeited even by the athletic, 
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Butter is rather a grofs food, and fitter for the athletic 
and laborious, than the fedentary and delicate. It is lefs 
hurtful when eaten frefh than falted. Salt butter certainly 
tends to induce fkin difeafes, and I am inclined to think, 
the free ufe of it at fea may have fome fhare in bringing 
on that dreadful malady, fo deftructive to our brave {ail- 
ors, the fea fcurvy, | 

There is a method of rendering falt butter lefs hurt- 
ful, but it feems not to be known in England. What 
i mean is, to mix it with an equal quantity of honey,. 
and keep it for ufe. In this way ic may be given to 


children with greater freedom. In North Britain, this 


method of mixing butter with honey is well-known; — 
and, from a common proverb, I take the cuftom to be ~ 
very ancient. be : 

Butter, tn itfelf, is not near fo hurtful, as when com- 2 
bined with certain other things, For example: bread — 
made with butter is almoft indigeftible, and paftries of ~ 
every kind are little better; yet many people almoft 
live upon paftry, and it is univerfally given to children. 
ft is little better, however, than poifon, and never fails 
to diforder their ftomachs. The fond mother cannot 
pals a paftry fhop, without treating her darling boy with — 
fome of the dainties, and then wonders how he got the 
cough, or cholic. 

I have known a man feemingly in perfect health, who, — 
by eating a penny-worth of paftry, as he pafitd along — 
the ftreet, was feized with fuch an afthmatic fit, that he 


life. This occurred whenever he inadvertently ate any — 


Every thing that proves very injurious to health, ought, 
as far as pofiible, to be prohibited, by laying a high duty 
upon it, A duty on pattry would be ferving the public — 
in.more refpects thanone. It would fave many lives, and oe 
deffen fome tax,on neceflaries, 8. < 

Cheefe, as a diet, is likewife injurious to health, It — 
fhoula never be.eaten but asadelert. It occafions con- 


for drink. It is very, improper for the fedentary, and g 
4 . ie 
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If men will live on dry bread, poor cheefe, falt but- 
ter, broiled bacon, and fuch like parching food, they 
will find their way to the ale-houfe, the bane of ‘the 
lower orders, and the fource of half the beggary in the 
nation. | 


OF FRUITS AND ROOTS, 


Fruits and roots form a large clafs of the fubfticutes 
for bread. The latter, being produced under ground, 
are lefs liable to fuffer from the inclemency of the fea- 
fons than grain. Men who with to inflame the minds — 
of the multitude may inveigh againft the fubftitutes for 
bread*; but reafon and found fenfe fay, the more fubfi- 
tutes for bread, the better. When one fails, recourfe 
can be had to another. ee | 

In warm climates the inhabitants have many fubfti- 
tutes for bread; and as their feafons are more uniform 
than ours, they can generally depend on the plant, or 
whatever it is, proving produétive. The plantain tree, 
commonly called the Indian fig, which has from time 
immemorial been cultivated in South America, bears 
fruit of a fweetifh tafte, which will diffolve in the 
mouth without chewing. It is’ eaten either raw, fried, 
or roafted. When intended to fupply the place of bread, 
it is gathered before it is ripe, and eaten either boiled 
or roafted. The banana is nearly of the fame-~na- 
ture, but its fruit is greatly fuperior both in tafte and 

flavour. | 

The inhabitants of the South Sea, or Ladrone iflands, 
are fupplied with bread from a tree, which has been 
lately imported into our Weft India iflands, and will, ic 
is hoped, be found to anfwer the fame purpofe there. It 
has a flight degree of {weetneis, but mot much flavour, 
Jt refembles new bread, and requires ‘to be roafted before 
it is eaten. ‘Thofe who have tafted it fay, that itis in no 
refpe€t fuperior to the potatoe. — | Was. 

In fome of ithe Weft India iflands the inhabitants fup- 

ly the place of grain by making bread from the root of 
a fhrub, called the caffada, or caffava. . Though, to my 


talte, 
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tafte, this bread is very infipid, yet the natives are fond 
of it, to fuch a degree, that ] have known fome of them 
eat it, during their refidence in England, in preference to 
the fineft London bread, 

But the moft general fubftirutes for bread in the Weft 
Indies are the yams. There are three diffcrent fpecies 
of this plant, the roots of which are promifcuoufly ufed 
for bread. They are faid to be very nutritious, of ealy 
digeftion, and, when properly dreffed, are by fome pre- 
ferred to the beft wheaten bread. The tafte. is fome- 
what like the potatoe, but more lufcious. The nseroes 
generally eat them boiled, and beaten intoa math. The 
white people have them ground into flour, and make 
bread and puddings-of them. ‘They can be preferved 
for feveral feafons, without lofing any of their primitive 
goodnefs, ie 


Of all the fabftitutes for bread in Europe, the potatoe 
is the moft extenfively ufeful. This plant is a native of ~ 


Peru, and has been in Europe about two hundred years, 
Like moft other Important difcoveries, it made but a 
flow progrefs, and is {till far from being fo generally 
cultivated as it deferves to be. It is indeed known in 
moft parts of Europe, but its culture is beft underftood 
in Ireland and the northern parts of England. At Har- 
wich, however, the preference is given to the Dutch 


potatoes, brought over, by the packers between that 


place and Helvoet Sluys. There is a light fandy foil 


in Holland, very favourable to the culture of that in- 


eftimable root. . 

As this plant thrives in every foil, and feldom fuffers 
from the inclemency of feafons, we muft blame ourfelves 
if we juffer a famine to exift. Indeed, no fuch thing ever 
ean be, where due attention ts paid to the culoure of po- 
tatoes. A far greater quantity of farinaceous food can 
be raifed on an acre of ground planted with potatoes, 
than fown with any kind of grain. . It is not uncommon 
to have a return of forty for one, They are not fo hearty 
a food as corn, but no man will ever perifh for hunge 
who can have potatoes. . fe 


Potatoes 


~ 
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Potatoes abound with an infipid juice, which induces 
fome to think that they are not very nutritious. Facts, 
however, are againtt this opinion. Some of the ftouteft 
men we know, are brought up on milk and potatoes. 
Dr. Pearfon, who has beftowed fome pains in analizing 
this root, fays, that potatoes and water alone, with 
common falt, can nourifh men completely. They differ 
in colour and confiftence, but not materially with regard 
to their nutritive qualities. 

Some think the firm kind are the moft nutritious; but 

the Irifh, who muft be good judges, give the preference 
to the meally. . The difference, ho! wever, depends much 
on the mode.of cooking them. 

More than half the fubftance of potatoes confitts of 
water, and experience fhews, that the mode.of cooking, 
which moft diminifhes their moifture, is to be preferred. 
In London, they are drenched in water and wafhed be-~ 
fore they are brought to market, which ,accounts, in a 
great meafure, for the bad quality of the London po- 
tatoes.. 

They are dreffed ina variety of ways, but fimple boil- 
ing or roafting feems to be all the cooking they require, . 
to render them a proper fubftitute for bread. Some are 
_ fond of making bread of them. This, in my opinion, 
is marring both. Why manufacture any thing into 
bread, which requires only the aid of fire to make it 
fuch ? Nobody thinks of making dough of the bread 
fruit ; but the potatoe might with as great propriety be 
called the bread ak as it 1s made into ‘bread by the fame 
procefs. - 

Stewed mutton and potatoes : make not only a nourifh- 
ing but avery palatable difh, The excefs of fat of the 
mutton which, when otherwife cooked, fuftains great lofs, 
is thus preferved, by being abforbed by the potatoes. It . 
is, however, to be obferved, that, when potatoes are 
ufed in broth or ftews, they ought previoufly to be boiled, 
and the water thrown away, as it contains fomething de- 
_Jetereous, Simple boiling or roafting is fufficient to pre- 
pare potatoes to fupply the place of bread, but when they. 
_ are intended to ferve as a meal, they require fomething | 
«of a foftening nature, as milk, butter, or both, Whata 
; | treafure 


} 
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treafure is a milch cow and a potatoe garden, toa poor 
man with a large family, who lives inthe country! Yet, 
with a little attention from landlords and farmers, almoft 
every man might be foaccommodated, What a fource 
of real wealth and “population! Men would multiply, 
and poverty, unlefs among the profligate, be unknown, 
Horfes are fometimes fed with potatoes, and become 
very fond of them. With the addition ofa {mall quantity 
of hay, they are found to be fuficiently nourifhing. 

I would beg leave to recommend, both to landlords 
and farmers, a careful perufal of Earl Winchelfea’s ex- 
cellent letter to Sir John Sinclair, on the advantages of 
cottagers renting lands... This humane Nobleman takes 
up the matter in a truly patriotic light, and fhews that 
farmers, inftead of leffening the number of poor, do every 
thing they canto multiply them; and I am forry to fay 
that, fo far as my obfervation goes, it agrees entirely with 
his terdthip’s. . 

Another letter relating to this fubje& has lately fallen 
into my hands, a copy of which I fhall take the liberty 
to infert, as it contains in a few paragraphs the beft prac- 
tical illuttration of the truths I have loag been endeavour- 
ing to enforce. It was written by Sir Joun Meruusn 
Poorr to Sit Wittiam Putrensy;° and is dated ~ 
« Rufhall, 4th April, 1801.” 

eins ° 5 

« | can prove, not by theory, but practice, the be- 
nefit of planting potatoes on fallows. In the parifh 
where I refide, the whole of which, except five acres, 1s _ 
my property, there are thirty cottages, containing one 
hundred and thirty-one poor people. I have, for five or 
fix years paft, allotted, free from rent, four acres of land, — 
intended to ‘be fown with wheat the following autumn, 
for the cottagers to plant with potatoes, by which means 
each raifes from ten to fifteen facks, equal totwo hundred _ 
and forty pounds per fack, yearly, in proportion to the .§ 
number of their children: each has not only fufficient for 
his family, but is enabled elfoxo fata pig. They de-= 5 
clare, were I to give among them a hundred pounds, it 
would not be of fo much benefit to them; and itis not ~~ 


one fhilling out of my pocket, for 1 have.as edie nota 
; ; , etter, 
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better, crop of wheat from this land, as Ihave from the 
Other part of the field. 


« The method I take is this: the latter end of No- 


‘vember I plough thé land; the froft during the winter 
ithellows it: the beginning of March following, I plough 
fit again, and harrow ict; at both which times I have liecle 


‘to do with my horfes: I then divide it into lots; a man 
with a large family has a larger lot than a fingle perfon, 


‘Or one who has only two or three children, allowing 


about five perches (of 162 feet fquare) to each in 4 


family: they then plant it, and put over their potatoes 


‘what manure they have collected the year préceding, 


(for every cottager has more manure than neceffary for 


‘this, from their fires, and a variety of other thiags,) and 
during the fammer, after their day’s labour is done, they 
and their wives hoe them; and as every man works more 


«cheerfully for himfelf chan for another, they do not fuffer 


a weed to grow. In October they dig them up; andit 


is the moft pleafant thing imaginable to fee the men, 


their wives and children, gathering the produce of their 
little farms, which is to ferve them the enfuing winter. — 
Were this pian generally adopted, the jabourers would 
confume but little corn; which would fupply the manus 
facturing towns, and we fhould have no occafion to im- 
port. As four acres are fufficient for thirty families, it 
would takée'but a fmall quantity of land from every farm 
in the kingdom. The way practifed here is to plant the 
potatoes in furrows, eighteen inches apart, and a foot 
apart in the rows. The land about me is of different 
qualities ; on the hills rather light; in the vale, near the 


-parifh, inclining to clay; but all fit for turnips: the 


tatoes are planted in the low land, being nearer home. | 
The poor at prefent will noc live entirely without bread, . 
as many do in Ireland, though potatoes ‘daily ‘get into'ule 
more and more ; and [am perfuaded, were my plan gene 
rally adopted, in two or three years the labourers in the 


country would confume but. little or no corn. Thirty 


years ago, the poor in this part of the country would ‘not 

€at potacots, if they could get other roots or vege- 

tables.” x * . 
4 It 
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It is unneceffary to make any comments on this letter, 
every line of which is di€tated by good fenfe and hu- 
manity; as well.as by liberal and enlightened policy. I 
fhall only add an earneft wifh, that the example of the 
truly patriotic and benevolent. writer may be followed by 
every man of landed property, and by every confiderable 
farmer in the kingdom! 

Some. think that the potatoe, unlefs it be made into 
bread, will not keep. An accident taught me the con- 
trary. Many years ago a friend of mine fent me a pota- ~ 
toe, after it had been roafted in an oven, on account of 
its fingular figure. 1 laid iton a fhelf among fome other 
things of the like kind, and was furprifed, on removing 
them many. years after, to find the petatoe quite frefh, 
though as dry as a bone, .On grating it down, it was 
perfectly. {weet ; and.as fit for making foup, as the day it 
was roafted, l.apprehend. that nothing made into bread 
would have kept fo long. 3 ; 

Pofterity will hardly believe that a fcarcity of bread 
could be felt in Britain, at a time when it was known that _ 
a fufficient quantity of farinaceous food could be raifed 
in one county for the inhabitants of..the whole ifland. — 
Let proper encouragement, be given to the culture of — 
potatoes, andfet famine at defiance cision oman: 

Many. other domeftic roots; {prouts, Sc, are very — 
wholefome, and may occafionally fupply the. place of — 
bread. Ofthefe Mr. Bryant of Norwich reckons above — 
forty ; but we fhall only.take notice, by way of fpecimen, 
of the moft ufeful and productive, It is worthy of re- 
mark, that no nation .can be very populous, which does _ 
not draw a great part of its food from under ground, . a 
The Jerufalem artichoke is a native of. Brazil, but, 4 

having been long cultivated in this country, it 1s too well 
eer to need any defcription. From its tafte, which 2 
is like that of artichoke bottoms, it would feem tobe E 
nutritious, and is far from being unpleafant to the palate. — 
Some reckon it windy, but this may be corrected inthe — 
cooking, by warm {pices ; and as the plant‘is very pro- 
duétive, we would recommend it to be ufed in the fame — 
_- Manner as potatoes, -and the other farinaceous roots. 5 B 


tee 
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Of the efculent roots in this country, the parfnip is 
reckoned the moft nourifhing. It is likewife of ealy 
digeftion, and is agreeable to moft palates. Some in- 
deed diflike it on account of its fweetnefs ; but that is a 
proof of its nutritive quality, fugar being the moft 
nourifhing thing in nature. We are told that, in the 
north of Ireland, the poor people make beer from this 
root. 

There is not any plant that affords a more ftriking 
proof of the benefits of culture than the turnip. In its 
wild ftate it is good for little or nothing; but, when pro- 
perly cultivated, it not only affords wholefome nourifh- 
ment for man, but furnifhes the principal winter food 
for cattle. ‘There is a fpecies of this plant which grows 
in North Britain, called the yellow turnip, which is fweet, 
and of a fuperior quality to thofe produced in the fouth, 
particularly about London, which are® bitter and ftringy. 
The yellow turnip is the moft nourifhing, and alfo the 
moft hardy in fuftaining the winter. It is eaten with 
milk to cure the confumption and fcurvy. Margraaf 
fays, he could extraét no fugar from the turnip, which 
affords ground to conclude, that it 1s not fo nutritive as 
certain other roots, Not only’ the root of the turnip, 
but the tops, when young, make very pleafant greens. 
The fprouts, if gathered when very tender, make an 
excellent fallad. . 

The carrot, like the turnip, is good: for little in its 
natural ftate, being fmall, tough, and ftringy. Manured, 
it grows large, fucculent, and of a pleafant flavour, It 
ought, however, to be eaten young, otherwife it lies on 
the ftomach, and is hard of digeftion. It is an ingredient in 
feveral foups, and being folid, may in fome meafure 
fupply the place of bread. : 

Salfafy, fkirrets, and the feveral kinds of beets, are all 
pleafant and nourifhing. They are likewife of eafy di- 
geftion, and may be dreffed in a variety of ways. Mar- 
graaf has by experiments difcovered, that both fkirrets 
and beets contain a confiderable quantity of fugar. 
Though the extracting a faccharine falt from thefe plants 
may be no object while we poflefs the Weft India iflands, 
yet it ferves to fhew that they poffefs a quantity of nutri- 
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tious matter, fufficient to givethem a rank amon. the 
articles calculated to fupply the.place ofbread. 

The onion; we are told, was a great favourite in Egypt 
four thoufand years ago, and Dr. Haffelqueft fays, it is 
not.to be wondered.at, for whoever has tafted the onions 
of Egypt, mult allow, that none can be better in any part 
of the globe... There, he fays, they are fweet, though in 
many countries they are flrong and naufeous. There 
they, are foft, whereas in northern countries they are hard, 
and their coats. fo.compact, that they are dificult to di- 
geft. This very. quality may, however, recommend 
them, 1m, countries. where food is fcarce. The Door 
obferves, thatthe Turks eat them.roafted with their meat 
as. we. do bread, and are fo fond of them that they wih 
to be indulged with this difh in Paradife, 
-»From the Dottor’s account one would be induced to 
believethat the onion ufed in Egypt was of a different {pe- 
cies from ours; but I am rather inclined to think it may. 
depend on the mode of culture, as well as on the warmth 
of the climate and the difference of foil, as we find in the. 
fouthern.parts of Europe, they are milder. than in, the 
more.northerly.... In Spain theyre very mild, and a root 
weighing two pounds will grow from a fingle feed. _ 
Onions are dreffed in a variety of ways, but, in regard 
to wholefomenefs, there 1s no method better than fimple 
boiling. By this method of cooking, they. are rendered 
mild, of eafy digeftion, and go off without leaving any 
difagreeable heat on the ftomach or bowels. Many fhun 
them on account of the ftrong difagreeable fmell they 
communicate to the breath. Mr. Bryant fays, this may 


be remedied, by eating a few raw parfley leaves imme- 


diately after, which will effe€tually ovencome the fcent of 
the onions, and likewife caufe them to fit more eafy on the 
freriaclh: ae ely Rcapehaonsartiiine: 

“The Jeck is generally reckoned among pot-herbs; 
buras the root is the part chiefly ufed, the confideration 
of it comes under the prefent head of difcuffion. Indeed, it 
is‘as properly a root as the onion, which grows chiefly above 

round, ‘The leek, as well as the onion, is faidto bea 
conftant difh at the tables of the Egyptians, who chop 
them {mall, and eat them with their mear, art 
4 ; ar “ Me * , . é 
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The leek is uled as a pot-herb in moft parts of Britain, 
efpecially in Wales, where the natives are faid to be fond 
ofit. Tn Scotland a full grown fowl and {mall piece of 
falt beef, ftewed with a large quantity of leeks, is a very 
favourite dith. In my opinion the leek is not fo gene- 
rally ufed any where as it deferves to be. There is no 
ingredient goes into foup that is more wholefome, or that 
gives it a better flavour, than leeks. They are ‘in’ 
many réfpeéts medicinal, and to my tafte, as an ingte- 
dient in foups, they are greatly fuperior to the onion, or 
any other pot herb whatever. 

It is a fa&t worthy of obfervation, that the boiling of 
vegetable fubftances thoroughly, a thing feldom done in 
England, extricates a confiderable quantity of air, and 
makes them lefs liable to’ produce flatulency. — 

I could mention a great many more efculent plants 
which might occafionally fupply the place of bread, but 
the above fpecimen is fufficient to thew how liberal na- 
ture is in fupplying man with food, provided he will take 
the trouble of cultivating and cooking it. Mr. Bryant, 
in his hiftory of efculent plants, enumerates above four 
hundred and fifty, each of which affords’ a wholefome 
nourifhment, and may occafionally be ufed in place of 
bread. . hie Bis 
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Thefe may likewife be confidered as fubftitutes for 
bread, If properly made, they will ferve both for bread 
and drink. Though broth is a difh of the greateft anti. 
quity, and may be confidered as extremely delicious, 
yet it is not a favourite in this country. Here the pzo- 
ple are fond of what they call folids ; yet thofe very folids 
they make into broth, by {wallowing as much drink after. 
them as they can get. The only difference is, the 
foreigner makes his broth in a pot, and the Englithman 
makes his in the ftomach, - : ant 

A very fenfible anonymous writer obferves, that ia 
England a pound of meat makes fimply a pound of food; 
whereas, in any other.country in Europe, that quantity of 
animal food, when ftewed down with vegetables and 
Scotch barley, will produce an ample shieal for halt a. 
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dozen people... Hence he juftly infers that, among the 
variety of {chemes which may have been devifed by the 
humane for relieving the. diftreffes of the poor, a: better 
and, more extenfive charity cannot be devifed than. that 
of inftructing them in a new mode of cookery. 

The fame author adds, that the refult of his experi- 
ments..on this fubjeét had exceeded his moft fanguine 
expectations, and that each day gave him freth proofs 
of, the ¢xcellency of his plan for teaching the poor and 
needy.to, find themfelves in a wholefome and palatable 
diet, at the cheapeft rate, in which little or no bread was 
required, He concludes by afferting, that there is {carcely 


a,place in this kingdom, where twenty perfons may not 


fhillings.. | 
~This.anonymous letter is followed by one from Co- 


have a wholefome, hearty, and palatable meal, for three 


Jonel Poynter, two from Dr. Johnfton, of the royal hof. 


pital at Haflar, addreffed to Admiral Waldegrave, and 
one from the Admiral himfelf, written for infertion in a 
public paper. They contain a variety of receipts for. 
making cheap, wholefome, and nourifhing difhes for the 
poor... Thete dithes confift chiefly of broths, foups, and 
tews, or what. they call pottage, and are calculated to 
make. a, hearty ‘and plentiful meal without bread or 
drink, a | . : 

_ Tam inclined:to pay the more attention.to thefe let- 
ters, as they.feem all to have been written by gentlemen 
of obfervation, The pamphlet is fold by Longman and. 
Debrett, for a charitable purpofe, at the {mall price of 
COREE ADENCE 03} ioog oils Yd fisbTe 2 
‘The writer who has paid moft attention to the im- 


provement of cookery, for the benefit of the poor, is 
Count Rumford, In his.economical and philofophical 
effays, he has. given fuch a variety of forms for making 
wholefome, cheap, and. nourifhing .foups, ftews, and 
other difhes for common. ufe, that little more feems ne- 
ceflary. to be faid on the fubject, 1 fhall only oblerve, 
that the. mode.of living, on broths, foups, hafty-pudding, 
and fuch like, fo warmly and juftly recommended by: the 
Count, has been pradtifed in the northern parts of this 
kingdom from time immemorial, There the food o 
Pci ; the 
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the’ common “people is hafty-pudding, with milk, ‘for 
breakfatt and fupper, and broth, with vegetables ‘and 
meat, for dinner. ‘The ‘poorer fort often make’ broth 
without meats but they all uf vegetables in great abun= 
dance, and fometimes they fupply the place of meat with 
butter, As the hafty-pudding“and milk make a’com- 
plete meal, no bread is neceffiry either at fupper or 
breakfaft ;7nor is much required at dinner, as the broth 
is made thick with ‘barley, cabbage, and a variety of 
other vegetables or pot-herbs. Cabbage is a favourite 
ingredient in the Scotchman’s broth, It is feldom*made 
without this article,- which is not eaten fo early as in En-' 
gland. It is there fuffered’to grow to maturity, and when 
that is the cafe, there is no plant more produttive. “This. 
the Germans know well, and make it into four crout, 
one of the beft antidotes againft the {curvy with which 
we are acquainted. | , | sia 
This’ kind of diet not only faves bread but drink. 
The labourer who lives on hafty-pudding and foups, 
feldom has occafion for drink; while he who is burnt 
up with dry bread and cheefe, or falt meat broiled, has 
a continual thirft, and fpends the greater part of his 
earnings in liquor. This, by a€ting as a powerful fti- 
mulus, may make him do more work for fome time, but 
it generally cuts him off in the middle of his days. The 
Englifh labourer, who works hard and drinks hard, fel- 
dom lives long, and is an old man when he fhould be 
in his prime. : spilt 
The roafting of meat is a wafteful mode of cookery, 
which ought to be avoided by the poorer fort of people, 
as much of the fubftance, and the moft nutritive parts, 
are loft by fcorching, and what flies off by evaporation. 
I know it will be faid, that I recommend flops in place’ 
of folid food. They are fuch flops, however, as ‘the 
greateft heroes of antiquity lived upon; and though I 
have vifited moft parts of the ifland, I know of no bet® . 
ter men than thofe who live’ in the manner defcribed — 
above, nor are thé people any where more healthy, “or 
longer lived, © | as PAN Te OY Da 
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Broth is not only a difh of great antiquity, but one 
that can be made in a great variety of ways. It receives 
into its compofition animal and vegetable fubftances of 
every kind that are ufed in diet, and it may be feafoned 
fo as to fuit every palate. Indeed, people early accuf- 
tomed to eat broths properly made, are generally fond of 
them for their whole lives, 

It would be difficult to afign a reafon why the inha- 
bitants of South Britain fhould. diflike a dith fo much 
relifhed by other nations. Cuftom, no doubt, fettles 
all thefe things; but how cuftoms arife, is not fo clear 
a matter. If an alteration in diet is to be introduced 
with effect, it muft begin with children. Whatever men 
are accuftomed to eat when young, they generally pre- 
fer for the reft of their lives. Were the children in 
South Britain taught to eat hafty-pudding, with milk, 
for breakfaft and fupper, and broth, with vegetables 
and meat boiled in it, for dinner, they would relifh thefe 
difhes as long as they lived, would find -little occafion 
for bread, and ftill lefs for drink ; and would thrive bet- 
ter than on their prefent food. 

_ What parents love themfelves, they generally give 
to. their children, without any regard to its being pro- 
per for them or not. I have feen a father, who was 
fond of ftrong beer, make his fon, an infant, guzzle 
it at every meal; and the mother who delights in tea, 
does not fail to give it to her daughter whenever fhe 
takes it herfelf. By this conduét, the fon becomes a 
tippler, and the daughter.fips tea in place of folid food, 
until fhe is eaten up with vapours and other nervous 
dilorglerst s.30 48 ARMS 

Count Rumford fays, brown foup is the common 
breakfaft of the Bavarian peafants, to which they occa- 
fionally add bread. This he avers is infinitely preferable 
in all refpeéts to that pernicious wafh, tea, with which 
the lower claffes of the inhabitants of this ifland drench 
their ftomachs, ‘and ruin their conftitutions. He adds, 
that a fimple infufion of this drug, drank boiling hot, — 
as the poor generally drink it, is certainly a poifon, which, 
. though it be fometimes flow in its operation, never fails 
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to produce fatal effeéts, even in the ftrongeft conttitu- 
tion, where the free ufe of itis continued. fora confider- 
able leneth of time. 

The German on his polenta, the American on his muff 
and the North Briton on his bafty-pudding, can make a 
héarty breakfaft for a tenth pare of what a tea-break- 
faft would coft, while it is infinitely more whole- 
fome. Jt has likewife the advantage that no ‘breads ne- 
ceflary. 

I have’ been often told, when recommending foups 
to the poor, that they had not time to make them, 
and that they could not afford fuel on account of ita 
pfice, as it is dear in great towns. They can, however, 
find fuel twice: a-day to boil a tea-kettle, and time to 
make the tea, which is a more tedious operation, by 
far, than making a mefs of hafty-pudding. For'a great 
part of the year even the pooreft perfon muft havea 
litle fire ; and it: would require no more to make a com- 
fortable mefs of foup, which is always beft when made 
with a flow fire. abet eh “nthe BSS ts a 

The mode of living that I would recommend to the 
lower orders of the people, with a view to fave expence 
and improve their health, is to fubftitute occafionally’ 
other farinaceous fubftances in the place of bread, as 
potatoes, &¢c. to give up ina great meafure the ule of 
roafted, baked, and broiled meats, and to. fupply their’ 
place with broths, foups, ftews, and fuch like, made with 
a little meat and plenty of vegetables; to give to chil-' 
dren, and to grown people who will eat it, for breakfaft, 
milk-porridge, or hafty-pudding with milk, {mall beer, 
or melaffes. This will be found a more wholefome 
breakfaft than tea, while it is much cheaper and requires 
no breack®, (au ey 2h, Dasa shpat: 

‘tavata fois ( » CON- 

~* The telebrated Dr. Huffland, in his Art of prolonging Life) 
fays, the moderate ufe of foups.isicertainly not hurtful; and it is, 
fingular that people fhould imagine it tends too much to relax the. 
ftomach. Does not all our drink, even'though ‘cold, become in a 
few minutes a kind of warm foup in the ftomach ;' and does’ not the 
ftomach retain the fame temperature during the whole day? Be 


careful only not to ufe it hot, in too great quantity at one time, 
ats or 
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:Although the place of bread may be occafionally fup= 
plied by: farinaceous roots and other vegetables; yet we 
would by no means wifh to difcourage the culture of 
grain. The culture of grain is the culture, of men. 
While the hufbandman is raifing food for his fellow- 
creatures, he is laying the foundation of health and longe- 
vity to himfelf and his offspring. Innumerable benefits 
are connected with the culture of grain. While the arti- 
ficer is fitting in fome aukward pofture, breathing con- 
fined, and perhaps: contaminated air, the cultivator of the 
foil rifes with the fun, eats his wholefome meal of milk 
and farinaceous food, hies him to the field, where he 
perids the day in ufeful Jabour, inhales the freth breezes, 
and.at eve returns home with a keen appetite, to enjoy 
his fimple repaft and found repofe, | 

. It has been faid, as artificers can earn more money than 
thofe who cultivate the ground, that arts ought to be en- 
couraged, and grain, if neceflary, imported, . No manu- 
facture is equal to the manufacture of grain. It fupplies 
food for man and beaft, while the furplus, by being ex- 
ported, enriches the nation. Nor is it fubjeét to the un- 


‘or too watery. Itis attended even with great advantages. It fup- 
x plies the place of drink, particularly to men of letters, women, 
and all thofe who do not drink, or drink very little except at table, 
‘and who, when they give over foup, receive- into their blood too 
‘Jittle moifture. And it is here to be remarked; that fluids ufed in 
the form of foups unite much better and fooner with our juices 
than when drunk cold and raw, On this account foup is a great 
preventive of drynefs and rigidity in the body, and therefore 
the beft nourifhment for old people, and thofe who are of an 
vartid, temperament. It even fupplies the place of medicine. 
- After catching cold, in nervous, head-aches, cholics, and differ- 
ent kinds of cramp in the ftomach, warm foup is of excellent fer- 
‘vice. Itmayferve as a proof of the utility, or at Jeaft harmleff — 
nefs of foups when I remark that our forefathers, who certainly 
had more ftrength than we have, ufed foup ; and that it is ufed 
by ruftics, who are, {till eat than, thofe in.refined life; and 
that all the old people with whom I ever was acquainted were 
great friends to it, é 
certainty 
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certainty of other manufactures. They often depend on 
fafhion and caprice, but the neceffaries of life will always 
find their value fomewhere.. Though I am convinced 
that fome regulations are wanting for the encouragement 
of agriculture, I do not confider it as my province to 
di€tate to the wifdom of the legiflature. They know 
their duty, and J have reafon to believe that they are 
inclined to pay it all due attention. ~ | 

I will ventere, however, to affert, that 1f proper en- 
couragement were given to agriculture, Britain would 
at all times not only have a fufficiency of grain for her 
own confumption, but a furplus for exportation..° This 
would contribute more to her real wealth, the happi- 
nefs of her people, and the ftability of her government, 
than either the increafe of her trade, the flourifhing of her 
manufactures, or the extenfion of her territory. 

It is matter of real regret and wonder that’ Britain, 
at a time when agriculture is cultivated asa fcience, fhould 
not be able to raife grain for the fupply of her own inha-~ 
bitants, ‘but become every year more dependent on 
foreign ftates for even the neceffaries of life. Until an 
adequate remedy can be found for this growing evil, the 
free ufe of the various fubftitutes for bread cannot fail, 
to alleviate the calamities of the poor, and to reduce the 
price of labour. 

The great confumption of animal food, and the ime — 
menfe number of horfes kept in this country, are to be 
reckoned among the caufes of the {carcity of grain. Mr, 
‘Mackie computes the number of horfes in this country 
to be about two millions, and that every horfe, on an 
average, confumes the produce of three fertile acres; 
confequently the produce iof ftx millions of fertile acres. 
is annually confumed by horfes. ‘Thefe would produce 
a quantity of grain more than fufficient to maintain half 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. Two hundred and 
fixty thoufand of thefe animals are kept for pleafure. 
I fhall be told that they contribute to health, That I 
deny. Did our ladies of fafhion and fine gentlemen make 
ufe of their limbs, inftead of being dragged about in car- 
rages, they would both benefit themftlves, and the pub- 
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lic. .1 fhall. conclude thefe remarks with the: advice of 
the humane and benevolent. Thomfon : 


“Ye gen’rous Britons! venerate the plough, 
“. And o’er your hills‘and long withdrawing vales 
“* Let Autumn fpréad her treafures to the fun | 
** Luxuriant and unbounded. As the fea 
“* Far through his azure turbulent domain 
‘* Your empire owns, and from a thoufand fhores 
“ Watts all the pomp of life into your ports ; 
“< So with fuperior boon may your rich {oil 
“* Exub’rant Nature’s better blefings pour 
“ O’er ev’ry land, the naked nations clothe, 
«° And be the exhauftlefs gran’ry of a world.” 
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CONTAINING 


A Lift of Simples and of fuch Medicinal Prepara- 
tions as ought to be kept in Readinefs for pri- 
vate Practice : 


The Method of preparing and ee fuch 
Medicines as are recommended in the former 
Part of the Book, with the Addition of feveral 
others of a fimilar Nature: 


Remarks on the Dofes, Ufes, and Manner of ap- 
plying the different Preparations. 


Medicamentorum varietas ignorantia filia eft. Bacon. 
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APPENDIX: 


GNORANCE and fuperftition have attributed extracrdinary me- 
HT dical virtues to almoft every production of nature. That 
ffuch virtues were often imaginary, time and experience have 
(fafficiently fhewn. Phyficians, however, from a veneration for 
aantiquity, ftill retain in their lifts of medicine many things 
which owe their reputation entirely to the fuperftition and cre- 
cdulity of our anceftors. | 

The inftruments of medicine will always be multiplied, ia 

eproportion to men’s ignorance of the nature and caufe of dif- 
ecafes : when thefe are {ufficiently underftood, the method of cure 
ywill be fimple and obvious. 
__ Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of thofe 
ffubftances employed in the cure of difeafes, is another reafon 
why they have been fo greatly multiplied. Phyficians thought 
they could effe& by a number of ingredients, what could not be 
done by any one of them, Hence arofe thofe amazing farragos 
which have fo long difgraced the medical art, and which were 
esfteemed powerful in proportion to the number of fimples that 
centered their compofition. 

The great variety of forms into which almoft every article of 
medicine has been manufactured, affords another proof of the 
iimperfection of the medical. art. A drug whichis perhaps mo 
ficacious in the fimpleft form in which it can be adminiftered, 
vas been neverthelefs ferved up in fo many different. fhapes, 
hat one would be induced to think the whole art of phyfic 
lay Ke exhibiting medicine under as many different modes as 
fiible, 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their ufe; but 
hey ought never to be wantonly increafed. They are by no. 
eans fo neceflary as is generally imagined. A few grains of 
owdered rhubarb, jalap, or ipecacuanha, will actually perform 
ll that can be done by the different preparations of thefe roots, 
nd may alfo be exhibited in as fafe and agreeable a manner. 
he fame obfervation holds with regard to the Peruvian bark, 
nd many other fimples of which the preparations are very nu- 
erous, 
_ Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not only renders 
it more expenfive, but alfo lefs certain, both in its dofe and ope- 
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ration. Nor is this all. The compound, when kept, is apt to 
fpoil, or acquire qualities of a different nature. When a medi- 
cine is rendered more fafe, efficacious, or agreeable, by the addi- 
tion of another, they ought, no doubt, to be joined ; in all other 
cafes, they are better kept afunder. “The combination of medi- 
cines embarrafles the phyfician, and retards the progrefs of me- 
dical knowledge. It is impoffible to afcertain the precife effe& 
of any one medicine, as long as it is combined with others, either 
of a fimilar or diffimilar nature. F 
“Tn the exhibition of medicine, regard fhould not only be had 
to fimplicity, but likewife to elegance. Patients feldom reap 
much benefit from things that are highly difagreeable to their 
fenfes. Po tafte or fmell like 2 drug, is become a proverb ; and — 
to fay truth, there is too much ground forit. Indeed no art can 
take away the difagreeable tafte or flavour'of fome drugs, with- 
out entirely deftroying their efficacy ; it is poffible, however, to 
- render many medicines lefs difguftful, and others even agreeable ; 
an object highly deferving the attention of all who adminifter — 
' medicine. . DS 
The defign of the following pages is, to exhibit fuch a lift 
of drugs and medicines as may’ be neceflary for private practice. © 
They are confiderably more numerous indeed than thofe recom-"~ 
mended in the former part of the Book, but are ftill greatly — 
within the number contained in the moft reformed difpenfatories. 
"Phe fame medicine is feldom exhibited under different forms; — 
and where different medicines anfwer nearly the fameintention, — 
there is commonly no more than one of thenr retained. Multi- 
plying forms of medicine for the fame intention tends rather to 
bewilder than affift the young practitioner, and the experienced — 
phyfician can never be at a lofs to vary his prefcriptions aS 
occafion requires. ~~ ‘ | 4 
‘The chemical and other difficult preparations are for the moft — 
part omitted. All of them that are ufed by any private practi- 
tioner are not worth preparing. He will buy them much cheap- —~ 
er than he can make them. Great care, however, is neceflary — 
to obtain them genuine. They are often adulterated, and ought — 
never to be purchafed unlefs from perfons of known veracity. — 
‘Such of them as are in common ufe are inferted in the lift of — 
drugs and medicines. ‘Their proper dofes and manner of ap- 
plication are mentioned in the practical part of the book, where=— 
ever they are prefcribed. a tat | 2 
~ ‘Such articles of medicine as are to be found in the houfe or 
carden of almoft every peafant, as barley, eggs, onions, Xe. 
are likewife, for the moft part, omitted. Lt is needlefs to fwell 
a Jift of medicines with fuch things as can be obtained whenever - 
they are wanted, and which fpoil by being kept. ' . 
Gare Ir 
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The preparations, made and fold bydiftillers and confe&tioners 
are alfo generally left out. Thefe people, ‘by operating upon a 
larger plan, generally make things better, while it is im theic 
power to afford them much cheaper than they can be prepared by 
apy private hand, sa 
The quantity ordered of ‘every medicine is as fmallras could 
well be prepared, both to prevent unneceflary expence, ‘and that 
‘the medicine might not fpoil by keeping. Almoft every medi- 
cine fuffers by being kept, and fhotld be ufed as foon after it 
has. been prepared as poffible. . Even fimple drugs are apt°to 
‘fpoily and fhould therefore be laid in in {mall quantities; they 
(either rot; are confumedoby infe&s, or-evaporate fo as to lofe 
itheit peculiar tafte or flavour, and: often become quite infig- 
inificant.— - 24 eu oe ae 
_. In the preparation of medicines, I have generally followed the 
imoft improved difpenfatories; but: have taken the liberty to dif- 
fer from them. wherever my own obfervations, or thofe of other 
{practical writers on whofejudgmentI:could depend, fuggefted 
ian improvement. es . 
(dn feveral:compofitions, the ingredient. on which the efficacy 
(of the medicine principally depends is increafed, while the auxi= 
liaries, which are generally ordered in fuch trifling quantities as 
‘to be of no importance,<are left out, or only fuch of them re= 
ttained as-are neceflary to give the medicine a proper confiftence, 
cor the like. b. tavins - 

The colouring ingredients are likewife for the moft part omit- 
tted. They increafe the bulk and price of the medicine; with= 
tout adding any thing to its value. {t would be well if they were 
meyer ufed at all. Medicines are often adulterated for the fake 
(of acolour. Acrid and even poifonous fubftances are, for this 
jpurpofe, fometimes introduced into thofe medicines which ought 
tto be moft bland and emollient. Ointment of elder, for exam- 
ple, is often mixed with verdegrife to give it a fine green colour, 
which entirely. fruftrates the intention of that mild ointment. 
‘Ehofe who with to obtain genuine medicines’ fhould pay no re- 
rd to'their colour. : nF ¥ 
Some regard is likewife paid to expence. Such ingredients as 
eatly increafe the price of any compofition, without adding 
nfiderably to its virtue, are generally either omitted; or fome- 
hat lefs expenfive fubftitured in their place. Medicines are iby 

means. powerful in proportion to their price. The cheapett 
re oftenithe belt; befides, they:are the leaft apt to be adultera- 
ted, and are always moft readily obtained... grb 
» With regard to the method of compounding medicines, [ 
ave generally followed that which feemed to be the mott fimp!e 
d natural, mentioning the different fteps of the-procefsin the 
1m. . fame 
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fame order in which they ought to be taken, without paying aft 
implicit regard to the method of other difpenfatories. | 

For many of the remarks concerning the preparation, &c. of 
medicines, I have been obliged to the author of the New Dif. 
penfatory. The other obfervations are either fuch as have ocs 
curred to myfelf in pra€tice, or have been fuggefted in the courfe 
of reading, by authors whofe names I am not able diftin@ly to 
recollect. 2 

I have followed the alphabetical order, both with regard to 
the fimples and preparations. A more {cientific method would 
have been agreeable to fome perfons, but lefs ufeful to the gene~ 
rality of readers. The different clafles of medicine have no great 
dependence upon one another, and, where they have, it is hard 
to fay which fhould ftand firft or laft; no doubt the fimple pre- 
parations ought to precede the more compound. Sut all the ad- 
vantages arifing from this method of arrangement do not appear — 
equal to that fingle one, of being able, on the firft opening of 
the book, to find out any article, which, by the alphabetical 
order, is rendered quite eafy. 

The dofe of every medicine is mentioned whenever it appeared 
neceflary. When this is omitted, it is to be underftood that the — 
medicine may be ufed: at difcretion. The dofe mentioned is al- 
ways for an adult, uole(s when the contrary is exprefled. Itis — 
not an eafy matter to proportion the dofes uf medicine exactly 
to the different ages, conftitutions, &c. of patients; but, hap- 
pily for mankind, mathematical exactnefs here is by no means — 
neceilary. . 

Several attempts have been made to afcertain the proportional — 
dofes for the different. ages and conftitutions of patients; but, 
after all that can be faid upon this fubje&, a great deal muft be z 
left to the judgment and {kill of the perfon who adminifters the 
medicine. The following general proportions may be obferved; 
but they are by no means intended for exaét rules. A patient — 
between twenty and fourteen may take two thirds of the dofe — 
ordered for an adult ; from fourteen'to nine, one half; from nine — 
to fix, one third; from fix to four, one-fourth; from four to. 
two, one-fixth ; from. two toone, a tenth; and below one, a — 

twelfth. @ 

Difpenfatories are ufually written in the Latin languages — 
‘Even authors who write in Englifh, generally give their pre« — 
feriptions in Latin; and fome of them fhew fo great an attach~ 
_ ment to that language, as firft to write their recipes in it, and 
afterwards tranflate them ; while others, to compromife the mat=_ 
ter, write the one half in Latin and the other in nglifh. What — 
peculiar charm a medical prefcription when written in Latin 
may have, | fhall not pretend to fay; but have ventured to a i 

13 uss 
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ufe of the plaineft Englith I could, and hope my preferiptions will 


‘fucceed no worfle for it. 

N.-B. The Apothecary’s weights, and the Englifh wine 
‘meafures, are ufed throughout the whole book, the different de- 
nominations of which will appear from the following Table: 

A pound contains twelve ounces. 


Anounce - - eight drachms, 
A drachm - - three fcruples. 
A fcruple «= - twenty grains. 
A gallon contains eight pints. 

Apint -. - - fixteen ounces. 
An ounce - - eight drachms, 


A {poonful is the meafure of half an ounce. 
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A LIST of SIMPLES; and of fuch MEDICINAL PRE- 


PARATIONS, as ought to be kept’ in readinels for pri- 4 


vate Practice.. ; 


GARIC 
Alum 

Antimony, crude 
‘ cinnabar of 
fulphur of 
Balfam of Capivi 
of Peru: 
of Yolu 
Bark, cafcarilla: 
cinnamon. 
Mezerion» 
Peruvian’ 
Winter’s, or canella alba 
Borax : 
Calamine ftone, levigated 
Caftor, Rufhan 
Cauftic, common 

lunar<“rrity? 
Earth, Fuller’s > 
: Japan. 
Armenian bole 
e-——— French ditto 
Extracts of gentian- 

of guaiacum> 
~——— of hellebore, black 
of hemlock — 
of jalap  bethas 
-— of liquorice » iat 
~—— of Peruvian bark. 
——— of poppies «> 


eee Ae wormwood. | ie 


Flowers of camomile!¢ ———-- 
_ colt’s: foonti dw es 
o———- elder Strive ts Ww 
rofemary Wolisy ——--- 

damatk roles « ae ow 

red dithoow eo! ———— 

: Fruits, almonds; i 9 i Ghia te 
bitter aapsile yt ——- 


e—— caflia fiftukarigeh oct 
——— Curaffao oranges 
wommnnme figs, dried 


1 F 
gaa, 


~ -———— camphor 


—+— pamboge 


Oil, cffential, of amber 


Fruits, French prunes 
— Jamaica pepper 
juniper berries 
——— nutmegs 
tamarinds 

Gum, aloes: 

ammoniac, in tears 
—— arabic 
m——— afatetida 


De ee Se ee 


i, 
> 


= ji Nie a 
one i ee Ce de Paw oe 


ee a eee 


\ 


galbanum 


guaiacum 
kino 

myrrh 
-———- opium 

Har ‘tthorn, calcined 
{havings of 
Herbs, leffer centaury 
pepperinint 
{fpearmint 
—_——- peony ae 
favin 
treioiboliasent = 
-uva urfi) © sp 
——— wormwood - 
Lead, Litharge «— 
white 

fugar of. ™ 
Lemon-peel 05 
Mace sxsrnt-a are sy era ; 
Magnefiatasttole =, 
Wlectia: ; FIROO ST 
Mercury, crude 
sealtinated - 

+ Ethiops mineral 
calomeloig 21th G 
cor Pinas ee “a 
—-—— rediprecipicate’ —— 
Sass white difta ) 
Mutk HeusiyloL 
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Oil, effential, of annife 

——— ——_——- of cinnamon 

———- of juniper 

—_———— —— of lemon-peel 

of peppermint 

gc ot almonds 

of linfeed 

Oil of Gives; or Florence oil 

of palms 

—— of turpentine 

Orange -peel 

Oytter thells prepared 

‘Poppy-heads 

‘Refins benzoin 

—— —_———_ flowers of 

Burgundy pitch 

dragon’s blood 

——— frankincenfe 

liquid ftorax 

white, or rofin 

——— fcammony 

Roots, birthwort 

calamus aromaticus.. 

contrayerva 

garlic 

gentian 

inger 

hellebore, black, white 

—— jalap 

ipecacuanha 

lily, white 

——— liquorice R 

—— marfhmallow 

mezerion 

rhubarb... 

farfaparilla 

——feneka 

iquuls.s > ~ 3 

termentil |” 

——— turmeric 9 
Virginian fhake 

wild valerfan. 

——zedoary: ber HA 

Saffron oF 

Sal ammoniac,, crude 


— 


—_ 


~ 


Salt, E f 
= Giaje 


-_— = epee o or prinel 


— a 


v4: & stihl 
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Salt, Rocha 

of tartar 
Seeds, anife 
carraway 
cardamom 
coriander 
== cummin 
muittard 
avons {weet fennel 
wild carrot 


Senna 

Spanith flies 

Spermaceti : 
Spirits, ethereal, or ether 

of Jreenefin im 

of lavender pee 
of nitre : 
ditto dulcified 

—— of fal ammoniac 
——— of fea falt 

—— of vinegar 

of vitriol 

of wine rectified: 
volatile aromatic BLOM 
Steel, filings of . 
ruft of, prepared 

foluble falt of 

Sulphur vivum tear! ———~ 
balfam of» 16.4 
flowers of - 


Tar 


Barbadoesivsst? — 
Tartar, creamnebs tie 2h 33 
————= EMetic sist fo 
———+ foluble WASTE DOO tree 
CF, vitriolated) ie sor egeeeiaun 
Tin prepared. © cee 
Tutty levigated> 
Turpentine, Venice 
Verdegrife Hae 
Vitriol, green > 
plier oe Hs atta 
white» 1) sinbacaakians 
——o white 8h ey | 
yellow —— 
Woods, guaimeun mc 
logwood' | —— 
o——— faflafras oon 8 or 
faunders, ed — 
Zint, sth “fr 
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MEDICINAL, PREPARATIONS. 


-BALSAMS., 


MpHE fubject of this fe&ion is not the natural balfams,, but 
certain compofitions,. which, from their being fuppoted ‘ta 
pollets balfamic qualities, generally go by that name. 
This clafs of medicines was formerly very numerous, and 
heldin great efteem. . Modern practice, however, has juftly re- 
duced it toa very narrow compa(s, , 


tld Anodyne Balfam. 
Take of white Spanith foap, one Gunce ; Opium, unprepared, 
two drachms ;, rectified {pirit of wine, nine ounces. Digeft them» 


together ina gentle heat for three days; then {train of, the. li- 


quor, and add to it three drachms of camphor. .- aur 

This balfam, asits title exprefles, is intended to-eafe pains It 
is of -fervice in violent {trains and rheumatic+complaints, when - 
not attended with inflammation, It muft be rubbed with a warm~ 
hand on the part affected ; or a linen rag moi(tened with it may: 
be applied to the part, and renewed every third or fourth hour, 
rill the pain abates, If the opium is left out, this will be the 
Saponacious Baljam,. : an | pee 


2s 


ao. oy Locatelli’s Balfam. A Svine5eS CS . 
| »Take:of ‘olive oil, one pint; trafbure turpentine and yellow — 
wax, of each half a pound; red faunders, fix’ deacbms.-° Melt” 
the wax with fome part of the oil over a gentle fire; then adding — 
the remaining part of the oil and the turpentine; afterwards — 
mix in the faunders, previoully reduced toa powder, and keép 
them ftirring together till the balfam is.cold, «. .... -.. az 

‘This balfam is recommended in erofions of the. inteftines, the &, 
dyfentery, haemorrhages, internal bruifes, anskin fome complaints — 
of the breaft. Outwardlyit is.ufed for healing and cleanfing. 
wounds and-ulcers.. The dofe, when taken internally, -isfrom % 
two {cruples to two drachms. : r 


Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces; balfam of Peru, 
two ounces; hepatic aloes, in. powder; half an.ounce 5: rectified 
(pititiof, PAN eat ORLA Ee » Diget: them,inca gentle-heat for threex 

cy - * i ee ‘ - 


e 


days, and the ftrain,the balfitny (Rist to eninis oie] 390,44 
YI ~ ¥ This 7 
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This balfam, or rather tin@ture, is applied externally to heal 
eecent wounds and bruifes. It is likewife employed internally 
eo remove coughs, afthmas, andiother complaints of .the breatt. 
tt is faid to eafe the colic, cleanfe the’ kidnies, and to heal in< 
eernal ulcers, &c. 

The dofe is from twenty to fixty drops. 

This, though a medicine of fome value, does not deferve the 
ixtravagant encomiums which have been beftowed on it. It has 
eeen celebrated under the different names of The Commander's 
Bal fam, Perfian Balfam, Balfam of Berne, Wade's Baljam, Fri- 
rr’s Balfam, Fefait’s Drops, Turlington’s Drops, &c. 


| BOLUSES: : | >i 
[A* bolufes are intended for immediate ufe, volatile falts, and. 
2 other ingredients improper for being kept, are admitted into. 
wheir compofition. ‘They are generally compofed of powders, 
yvith: a proper quantity of fyrup, conferve, or mucilage. ‘The 
ighter powders are commonly made up with fyrup, and the more 
wonderous, as mercury, &c. with conferve ; but thofe of the 
ughter kind would be’ more conveniently made up with mucilage, 
ss it increafes their bulk lefs than the other additions, and like«: 
pvife occafions the medicine to pafs down more eafily. 


Aftringent Bolus. 

Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum kino, five 
trains; fyrup, a fufficient quantity tomake a bolus. 

In an exceflive flow of the men/es, and other violent difcharges 

if blood, proceeding, from relaxation, this bolus: may be given 

ery four or five hours, till the difcharge abates.. to ane! 


5s ‘> 


Diaphoretic Bolus. gh ISE, Ith 
“Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; flowers of 
Iphur and cream of tartar, of each one fcruple ; fimple fyrup, 
fufficient quantity. Sehy bes Yt ee. 
in rheamatic complaints, and diforders of the. fkin, this bolus’ 
ay be taken twice a day. It will alfo be of fervice.in the ins * 
lammatory quinfey. BME eee my vis : 


Mercurial Bolus. | 
Take of calomel, fix grains ; conferve of rofes, half a drachm. 
heh Woliepitsd Vessnuo” sid Poo sbwOG Moss OTs: . 
‘Where mercury is neceffary, this bolus may be taken twice 
sthricesa week, It may be taken over night; and if/it does _ 
t eee a few grains of jalap will be proper next day to carry 
} Of, ron | in : 
eit Uuz Bolus 
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Bolus of Rbubarboond Mercury. 


' Take of the beft rhubarb, in powder, from a fcruple to half 
a drachm ; of calomel, from four to fix grains; fimple fyrup, a 
fufficient quantity to make a bolus. j 

This is a proper purge in’ hypochondriac conftitutions ; but 
its principal intention is to expel worms. Where a ftronger 
purge is neceflary, jalap may be ufed inftead of the rhubarb. 


PeGoral Bolus, 


Take of {permaceti, a fcruple ; gum ammoniac, ten grains; — 
falt of hartfhorn, fix grains; fimple fyrup, as much as will make — 
them into a bolus. F ; 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long ftanding, © 
afthmas, and beginning confumptions of the lungs. It is gene= 
rally proper to bleed the patient before he begins to ufe it. 
ae _ Purging Bolus. teh ieee 

Take of jalap, in powder, a feruple; cream of tartar; twan 

~ feruples, Per them be rubbed together, and formed into a bolus, — 
with fimple fyrup. 7 "4 
Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anfwer the purpofe 
very well. iif aftronger dofe is neceflary, the jalap may be in- — 
creafed to half a drachm or. upwards. nD: am bi bs 


CATAPLASMS AND. SINAPISMS. |: 
7 CATAPLASMS: poflefs few or no virtues fupérior to a pila 

tice, which may be fo made, as, in moft cafes, to fupply 
their place. They are chiefly intended either to aét as difcuti- 
ents, or to promote fuppuration; and as they may be of fervice — 
in fome cafes, we fhall givea {pecimen of each kind. e 


Bs 
idibam suite 77 | Difeutient Cataplafin. sty Io. eit Ags é 
~ Take of barley-meal, fix ounces; frefh ‘hemlock’ leaves; 
bruifed, two ounces ; vinegar, 'a'fufficient quantity. Boil the 
meal and hemlock in the'vinegar for a little time, and then add 
two drachms of the fugar of lead, mM RISO ARIS Soo 


i - 


_ Ripening Cataplafm. bee Se 
“Take of white lily root, four ounces; fat figs and taw onions, 
“Brbi@6, of each ong une; yellow baflicum oiniment, twa 
ounces, gum galbanum, balf an ounce, linfeed meal, as mach — 
“as neceflary, Bail the: roots along with the figs Jn a fuiicieng: 
quantity of water; then bruife and add to them the other tngre- — 
ee te dientsy 
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dients, fo as to form the whole into a foft cataplafm. The 
galbanum maft be: previoufly diffolved with the yolk of an 
ecg. y fone 
Where it is neceflary to. promote. fuppuration, this catapla(m 
may be ufed by thofe who choote to be at the trouble and expence 
of making it. For my part, I have never found any application 
more proper for this purpofe thao a poultice of bread and milk, 
with a fufficient quantity of either boiled or raw onion in it, and 
foftened with oil or frefh butter. 


Sinapifms. ; 

Sinapifms are employed to recal the blood and {pirits to a weak 
part, as in the palfy and atrophy. ‘They are alfo of fervice in 
_ deep-feated pains, as the fciatica, &c. When the gout {eizes 
the head or the ftomach, they are applied to the feet to bring the 
diforder to thefe parts. They are likewife applied to the pa- 
tient’s foles in the low fate of fevers. They fhould not be-fuf- — 
fered to lie on, however, till they have railed blifters, but till 
the parts become red, and will continue fo when prefled with ‘ 
‘the finger, =e : ciara sae lL 

The finapifm is only a poultice made with vinegar inftead of 
milk, and rendered warm and ftimulating by the addition: of 
> muftard, horfe-raddith, or garlic. Ww 

The common finapifm is made by taking crumb of) bread 
and muftard-feed in powder, of each equal quantities; ftrong 
vinegar, as much as is fufficient, and mixing them fo as to make 
a poultice 23a Ai | : as Bee 7 

When {inapifms of a more ftimulating nature are wanted, a 
Hittle bruifed garlic may be added to the above. 


CLYSPERGe7 Ssittigsi 16 fein 
HIS clafs of medicines is of more importance than is gene- 
rally imagined. Clyfters ferve not only to evacuate the 
contents of the belly, but alfoto convey very active medicines 
_-into the-fyftem. Opium, for example, may be adminiftered in 
_ this way when it will not fit upon the ftomach, and alfo in 
larger dofes than at’ any time it can: be taken by the mouth, 
Lhe Peruvian bark may likewife, be, with \good, effect, ad- 
miniftered in form of clyfter to perfons who cannot take it by 
the mouth, ceticlbatn ) yeeten 
A fimple clyfter can feldom do hurt, .and there are;many 
cales where it may do much, good, . A clyfter even of warm 
Pratehs PU OAs 2 Lomas AND, 0 the parts, may be of con- 
_, fiderable Ha Pe re OETA the bladder, and) the lower 
, inteftines, bc) | i ‘ ; x ; ‘< | f te ‘ x ‘ : * ) . 3 re 
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Some: fubftances, as the {moke of tobacco, may be thrown 
into the bowels in this way, which: cannot be done by any other 
means.whatever, » This may. be eafily effected. by means of a 
pair .of band-bellows,. with an apparatus fitted to. them for 
that purpofe. 

Nor is, the ufe. of clyfters confined to. medicines. Aliment 
may alfo.be conveyed in this way. Perfons unable to. fwallow, 
have been, for a confiderable time, fupported by clyfters. 


Emollient Chfter. 


ae of linfeed-tea and new milk, each fix ounces. Mix 
them. 


If fifty or fixty drops of laudanum be added to this, it will 
fupply the place of the Anodyne Clyfter. 


, Laxative Chyfter. 7 
» Take of milk and water, each fix ounces; fweet oil or frefh 
butter, and brown fugar, of each two ounces. Mix them. 


If an ounce of Glauber’s falt, or two table fpoonfuls of com- 


mon falt, be added to this, it willbe the Purging Clyter. 


| Carminativz Cly/fer. aA 
Take of camomile flowers, an ounce ;, anife-feeds, half an 
ounce. Boil in a pint and a half of water to one pinr. — ge 
_-Amhyfteric and hypochondriac complaints, this may be admi- 
niftered inftead of the Fartid Clyfter, the {mell of which is fo dif- 
agreeable to moft patients. . ERG. 

3 Oily Chyfter. = 

To four ounces of the infufion of camomile flowers, add an 

equal quantity of Florence oil. . 


This clyfter is beneficial: in. bringing off the fmall worms — ES 


lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary canal. When given 
to children, the quantity muft be proportionably leffened. 


; ) od Starch Ch Ber. vag asad ici w.-ontg 
'Pake jelly of larch, four ounces; linfeed oil, half an ounce. 
Liquefy the jelly over a gentle’fire, and thén mix in the oil. 
“In the “dyfentéry or bloody flux, this clyfter may be admini- 
ftered after every loofe ftool, ‘to Heal the ulcerated inteftines, and 
blunt the fharpnefs of corroding humours. Forty or fifty drops 
of Jaudanum may be occafionally added; in which cafe, it will 


gelierally fupply the place of the 4éringent Clyfers. 


- 


aid ‘ Turpentine 
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Turpentine Oly fers 


Take of common decoction, ten ounces ; Venice turpentine, 
diffolved with the yolk of an egg, half anvounce’s Resa oil, 
one ounce. Mix'them. 

This diuretic clyfer is proper in obftructions of the urinary 
paffiges, and in colicky complaints, proceeding from gravel.’ 


Vinegar Clyfler. 


This clyfter i is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar. with 
five of water-gruel. 

[t anfwers all'the purpofes of a common clyfter, wit) the pe- 
culiar advantage of being proper either in inflammatory or pu-) 
trid diforders, efpecially i in the latter. 

«> We think it unneceflary to give more examples : this 
clafs of medicines, as ingredients adapted to any.particular in- 
tention may bevoccafionally added to one or other of the above 
forms. : 


COLLYRIA, x EYE-WATERS. 


ess WATERS have been multiplied without number, almok 
every perfon pretending to be poffefled of fome fecret pre- 
paration for the cure of fore-eyes. I have examined many of 
them, and find that they are pretty much alike, the bafis of mofk — 
of them being either alum, vitriol, or lead. Their effects 
evidently are, to. brace and reftore the tone of the parts: hence 
they are principally of fervice in flight inflammations, . and 
in that relaxed ftate of the parts which is induced by obfti- 
nate ones. 

Camphor is commonly added to thefe compolitions 5; -but-ag it 
feldom incorporates properly with the water, it can’ be-of little 
ufe. Boles and other earthy fubftances, as they do not diffolve 
in water, are likewife unfit for this purpofe, 


at 


ny £3 § 


oe ~ Collyrium of Min. ar 

Take of alum half a drachm ; gous it well together with 
the white of one egg. ry 

‘Lhis is the Collyrium of Riveriuny Ae i is ufed in inflammation 

of the CYESy. 9 allay heat, and reftrain the flux of humours, It 

mult be {pread upon. linen, and. applied to the eyes; but thould 

_ mot be Ki on above three or. four hours: fata UM Sovs Ae Ssh 


ee be vr ch Vitri (aR tine me angi tes ae Se 
ake of white Vitriol, Half a'dtachm; rol -water x 
Diffolve the ars Water, anid filter Ate uct’ % RY 


est 
ia 
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This, though. fimple, is-perhaps equal in: virtne to molt of 
the celebrated collyria. It is an ufeful application in weak, 
watery, and inflamedeyes. Though the flighter inflamaja- 
tions will generally yield to ‘it, yet'in thof of’a more obfti- 
nate nature the afliftance of bleeding and bliftering will often be 
neceffary, caren 

» When a ftrong aftringent is judged proper, ‘a double or triple 
quantity of the »vitriol maybe ufed. I have feen a folution of 
four times the ftrength of the above ufed with ‘manifelt ad- 
vantages . } 


Collyrium of Lead. 

Take fogar of Jead, and crude fal ammoniac, of. each four 
_ graios.  Diffolve them in eight ounces of common water. 

. Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occalionally added 
to this collyrtum. op 

Thofe who choofe may fubftitute, inftead of this, the colly~ 
rium of lead, recommended by Goulard; which is made by. put- 
ting twenty-five drops of his Extract of Lead to eight ounces:of 
water, and adding a tea-fpoonful of brandy. 

Indeed, common water and brandy, without any other addi- 
tron, will in many cafes anfwer very well as a collyrium. An 
ounce of the latter may be added to five or fix ounces of the for- 
mer ; and the eyes, if weak, bathed with it night and merning. 

I have of Jare been troubled with a rheum in my eyes, for 
which 1 have found great benefit, by wedthing them frequently 
with rofe-water. Many experience’ the like good effect from 
anointing the eys-lids with Smelhom’s falve. | 


. 9 CONBEGITIONS S| ieee 

2 GEN EEGTIONS, containing above: fixty. ingredients, are 
ov Mill.to-be found in fome of the moft reformed difpenfatories, 
As moft of their intentions, however, may. be more certainly, 

and as effectually au(wered bya few glafles of wine or grains of 

opium, we fhall pals over this clafsof medicines very flighily. 
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“The dote of this eleQuary is from a tcruple toa drachm. 
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CONSERVES AND PRESERVES, 


| Tio Apothecary’s fhop was formerly fo fullof thefe pre- 
parations, that it might have pafled fora confeétioner’s 
warehboufe. They poflefs very. few medicinal properties, and 
may rather be clafled among fweetmeats than medicines. | “The 
are fometimes, however, of ufe, for reducing into bolufes or pills 
fome of the more. ponderous. powders, as the preparations of iron, 
mercury, and tin. 
Conterves are compofitions of frefh vegetables and fugar, 
beaten together into an uniform mafs, In making thefe prepa 
rations, the leaves of vegetables mult be freed from their ftalks, 
“the flowers from their cups, and the yellow part of orange-peel 
taken off with a rafp. They are then to be pounded in a mar- 
ble mortar, with a wooden peftle, into a fmooth mafs ; after 
which, thrice their weight of fine fugar is commonly added by 
degrees, and the’beating continued tll they are uniformly mixed; _ 
bucithe conferve will be better if only twice its weight offugar 
be added. .. : 
_Thofe who prepare large quantities of conferve generally te- 
duce the vegetables to a pulp by the means of a mill, and after~ 
~ wards beat them up with the fugar. | RENE. e861 
imran, bre Conferve.of Red Rofese .... 45 nn x98 
‘Take a pound of. red. rofe. buds, cleared of their-heels;’ beat 
them well. 1n) a mortar, and adding by degrees two pounds of 
doutle-refined fugar, in. powder, make a conferve, . AaLy 
After the fame manner are prepared the conferves of orange- 
peel, rofemary flowers, fea-wormwood, the leaves of wood- 
forrel, &c. oP Pat ar et 
The conferve of rofes is one of the moft agreeable and ufeful 
“preparations belonging to this clafs. A drachm or two ofvit, 
diflolved in warm milk, is ordered to be given as a gen- 
tle reftringent in weaknefs of the ffomach, and likewife in phthi- 
fical coughs, and fpitting of blood. I’o have any confiderable 
effects, however, it muft.be taken in larger quantities. 2 


Confirve of Slots 
__. This may be made by ene the floes gently in. water, be- 
ing careful to take them out before they burft; afterwards ex- 
air the juice, and beating it up with three times its weight of 
“In relaxations of the wvula and glands of the throat, this makes 
an excellent gargle, and may be ufed at difcretion, © 
Preferves are made by fteeping or boiling frefh | egetables. fir 
in waier, and afer Wards in fyrup, or a folution of fugar, “Fhe 
{ubject is either preferved moift in the fyrup, or taken out and 
us ( eben dricd, 
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dried, that the fugar may candy upon it, The laf is the mof 
ufeful:method, | 
Candied Orange’ Peel. 

Soak Seville: orange- peel in feveral waters, tilhitdofes its bitter- 
neis);: then’ boil it in a folution/of double-refinéd {ugar in water, 
till it becomes tender and tranfparent. 

Candied lemon-peel-is prepared in the fame manner. 

itis» needlefs to add more of thele preparations, as they be- 
jong rather tothe art of the confeétioner than that of tlie dpo- 
thecary. 7 . 

ae DECOCTIONS. 

y JATER readily extras the gummy and faline parts of 

vegetables ; and though its action is chiefly confined to 
thefe, yet the refinous and oily being intimately blended with the 
gummy and faline, are‘in great. part taken up along with them. 
Hence-watery decoions and infufions of vegetables conftitute a 
_ Sarge, and not unufeful, clafs of medicines. Although moft vege- 
tables yield their virtues to water, as well by infufion as decoc-~ 
tion, yet the latter is often neceflary, as it {aves time, and does 
ima few minutes what the other would require hours, and fome- 
times days, to effect.” 

The medicines of this clafs are all intended for immediate ule. 


Decofion of Althza, 


Take of the roots of marfhmallows, moderately dried, three 
ounces ; raifins of the fun, one ounce’; water, tbree pints. 
Boil the ingredients in the water till one third of it is con- 


fumed; afterwards ftrain the decoCtion, and. let it ftand for fome 


time to fettle. If the roots be thoroughly dried,, they mult be 
boiled till one half the water be confumed. tsne! $9.99 


In coughs, and fharp defluxions upon the lungs, this decoction” 


f 


may be ufed for ordinary drink. ~. 


Gk 


The Common Decofions.-2 6) sis sno) 


‘Fake of camomile flowers, one’ dunce; elder flowers, and f 
fweet fennel feeds, of each half ‘an ounce 3’ water, two quarts. 


Boil.them for alittle while, and then {train the deco&tion. 


A medicine equally good may be prepared by infuling the ine 
jv seth AOIIGDSD ahs 


gredients for fome hours in boiling-water. ~~ 


This decoGtion is chiefly intended-as the bafis: of clyfters, to H 


which bother: ingredients’ may be ‘océafionally “added. It wilt 
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likewile; ferve asa common fomentation, fpirit ofYwine or other 


things 
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Decs&ion of Logwood. 

Boil three’ ounces of the thavings, of chips of lozwood, in four 
pints of water, till one half. the liquor is wafted) “PP woo or 
ebree ounces of -fimple cinnamon-water may be added’ to _ de- 
coction. 

In fluxes of the belly, seit the ftronger aftringents are im- 
proper, a tea-cupful of this decoction sas be taken with advan~ 
tage three or four times a-day. | aTge 


Decoélion of the Bark. 

Boil an ounce.of. the Peruvian bark,;grofsly powdered, ina 
pint and a half of water to one pint; then ftrain the, decoction. 
ifa tea-fpoonful of the weak {pirit of vitriol be added to. this 
medicine, i it = tender it both more agreeable and eficacious., . 


Compound Decodtion of the Bark. 

Take of Pertvian bark, and Virginian fnake- =r6ot,, grofsly 
powdered, each three, drachms. Boil them ina pint of water 
to one-half. To the ftrained Bases add an ounce anda hal f of 
aromatic water: 

Sir John Pringle rectanniceds this as a proper medicine to- 
wards the decline of malignant fevers, when the pulle is ow, the 
voice weak, and the head affleSed with a ftupor bur with fits le 
delirium. 

The defe is four {poonfuls every fourth or fixth hour, 


~ Decoétion. of eon } ote 


Take of frefh farfaparilla root, fliced and bruifed, two « ounces : 
fhavings of guaiacum wood, one ounce. Boil over a‘flow fire, i ag . 
three quarts of water, to one; adding towards the end, Aalf, an 
ounce of faffafras wood, and three ‘drachmis of liquorice. _ Strain 
the decottion. “ st 

This may eich be employed a an affifant toa isbrtd of © 
mercurial alceratives, or taken after the mercury has been ufed 
for fometime. It ftrengthens the ffomach, and reftores Aefh and» 
vigour to habits emaciated. by the-Vvenereal. diteafe. It may alfo 
be taken in AP Ba PE eats tense: diforders) proceeding «' 
from fou)oels © od, and, juices, For,all thefe wenesaitiagod i 
itis ree 1, rere ibe Decattion of Woods, sups salsibam A 

ais is ion. may. be Raliegh Rca “ping. achalfit totwo: 3 
gu $ ied edsic it babasdai yRoifae siaiieash aia, 

hls de ecoétion is. eS be fimilar. ton thats ufed -byw: 
mace PS, ei i ealdiveatey and be piataetees 
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three. ounces; liquorice and thievelion 
foot, of Heres an ounce; fhavings of guaiacum and faffafras 


- wood, 
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wood, of each one ounces crude antimony, powdered, an ounce 
anda half. Infufe Rafe ingredients in eight pints of boiling 
water for twenty-four hours, then boil them till one half of the 
water is confumed ; afterwards {train the decoction. > 
This decoction may be ufed in the fame, manner as the pre- 
ceding. 
Decoction of Sieetensl 
Take af feneka rattle-fnake root, one ounces Water, a pint 
and a half. Boil'to one pint, and nein 
This deco&ion is recommended in the pleurify, dropfy, rheu- 
matifm, and-fome obftinate diforders of the fkin,° “The dole is 
two ounces, three or four times a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach 
will bearit. 


White Decoction: 

Take of the pureft chalk, in powder, two ounces ; ; gum arabic, 
half. an ounce; water, three pints. Boil to one quart, and ftrain 
the. ee pdaeih 

This is a proper drink in acute aeHis) Sec rrdeids ‘with, of in=- 
clining to, a loofenefs, and where acidities abound in thé fa ach 
or bowels. [tis peculiarly proper for children: when affiQed 
with fournefs of the ftomach, and for perfons ‘who are fubject to 
the heartburn. It may be (weerened with fugar, as it is ufed, 
and two or three ounces of fimple cinnamon- water added to it. 

_Anounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of water, 
will oceafionally fupply the place uF 1 decoMtion, and alfa of 
the chalk julep. 
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“DRAUGHTS.. | Perea 3 
HIS i is a proper form for exhibiting fuclt PUR Bet as are arated 
“tended to operate imnvediately, . and waich do not. need. te be, 
frequently repeated, as purges, vomits, and a few others, which 
are to be taken at one dole. | Where a medicine requires to be 
ufed for any length of time, it is better to make up a larger Baye 
yi 
tity. oft it at anes which faves. both trouble and expence, mt ig tS | 


Bo MeS More Sees Anodyne Draught. Pov vert terre, aM } 

atPabe, of. yi uid ‘Iaudanum, twenty-five drops.s rete cinna-- 
mon-water, a ounce; o fCme nD aprUB two, queehans. Nii 
thents aa 9 bag Sis 2 

“In exceflive pain, : where Ee hot neceflary, andi in iofent 
reltlelinels. ip Ameo buy ae may, be gehen and repeated: 
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| Take ofthe diureticnfalty tworferuples ‘fy rap! Sof poppies, two _ 
drachms :, arate cette by ae | uiid Comin om y water, 0 of each 
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“This draught is of fervice in an obftrudiion or deficiency of 
urine. 


Purging Draughts. 

Take of manna, an ounce ; foluble»tartar, ‘or Rochel fait, 
from three to four drachms. Diffolve in three ounces of boiling 
water ; to which add Jamaica pepper-water, half an ounce. 

As manna fometimes wili nor fit upon the ftomach, anounce 
or ten drachms of the bitter purging falts, diflolved in four ounces 
of water, may be taken inflead of the above, 

‘Thofe who cannot take falts, may ufe the following draught: 

‘Take of jalap in powder, a fcruple; common water, an ounce; 
aromatic tin@ure, fix drachms. Rub the jalap with twice its 
weight of fugar, and add to it the other ingredients. 


. _ Sweating Draughts. 

Take fpirit. of Mindererus, two ounces ; -falt of hartfhorn, 

five grains; fimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup of poppies, of 
each halfan ounce. Make them into a draught. 

In recent colds and rheumatie complaints, this draught is of 
fervices To promote its effects, however, the patient ought tor 
drink freely of warm water-gruel, or of fome other weak diluting: 
Uquor. E . art re . PERG 186983 

Vomiting Draughts. ai 

Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, a (cruple ; water, an, ounce s 
fimple fyrup, a drachm. - Mix them. dia} 

Perfons who require a ftronger vomit may. add to the above 
balfa grain, or a grain, of emetic tartar. eee 

Thole who do-not chufe the powder, may take ten drachms of 
the ipecacuanha wine; or half an ounce of the Wine, and an’ 
equal quantity of the fyrup of fquills. i. at oats 


- 


LU ghasae Ge Senate ota 
FLEcTuUa RIES are generally compofed of the lighterspow' - 


ders, mixed with fyrup, honey, conferve, or mucilage, into fuch 
a confiftence, that the powders may neither feparate by keeping, 
nor the ‘mals’ prove’ tao Rif for fwallowing. They receive 
chiefly the milder altérative medi¢ines, and fuch as are not ua.” 
grateful to the palate, © md oe Woe 1 
“Aftringent ele€tuaries, and fach as have pulps of fruit in them, 
fhould-be prepared only in’fmall quantities’; as aftringent medi- 
cines lofe their virtues by being kept in this form; and the pulps’ 
of fruits areapt to ferments IY em nies: 
_ Bor the, extraQion of pulps: it will be neceflary to boil unripe 
fruitssand ripeonessifithey are dried, in a fonalh quantity of water’ » 
till they become foft. The pulp is then to be prefled out through: 
aT | . a ftrong 
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a {trong hair fieve, or thin cloth, and afterwarcs boiled to a due 
confiffence, in an earthen veflel, over a gentle fire, taking care 
to prevent the matter from burning by continually ftirring it. 
‘The pulps of fruit that are both ripe and fréfh may be preffed 
out without any previous boiling. 


Lenitive Eleéiuary. 


Take of fenna, in fine powder, eight ounces ; coriander feed, 
alfo.in powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds and of French 
prunes, each a pound. Mix the pulps and powders together, and 
with’ a fufficient quantity of fimple fyrup, reduce the whole into 
an eleCiuary. i 

A tea-ipoonful of this eleCtuary, taken two or three times.a- 
day, generally proves an agreeable laxative. It hkewife ferves 
as a convenient vehicle for exhibiting more adtive medicines, as 
jalap, fcammony, and fuch like. — 


/ 


‘This: may fupply the place of the eleCtuary of Caffia. 


Ele&tuary for the Dyfentery. 103 

Take of the Japonic confe@tion, two ounces; Locatelli’s 

balfam, one ounce; rhubarb in powder, halfan-ounce ; fyrup of 
marfhmallows, enough to make an electuary. 

It is often dangerous in dyfenteries to give opiates and aftrin- 
gents, without interpofing purgatives. The purgative is here 
joined with thefe ingredients, which renders this a very fafe and 
ufeful medicine for the purpofes exprefled in the title. 
“About the bulk of a nutmeg fhould be taken twice or thrice 

a day, as the fymptoms and conftitution may require. — | # 


| Ele&tuary for the Epilep/y. | 

Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, an ounce ; of powdered 
tin, and wild valerian root, each half an ounce ; fimple fyrup 
enough to make an elecluary.. gasses Sipe 
"Dr Mead direGis a drachm of an-eleCtuary fimilar to this to 
be taken evening and morning, in the epilepfy, for the fpace of 
three months. It will be proper, however, to difcontinue the 
ufe of it for a few days every now and then, I have added the 
powdered tin, becaufe the epilepfy often proceeds from worms. 


fyrup, enough to make an electuarye iio! 


During the inflammation, and tenfion.of the urinary, paflagesy 
which, decompany a virulent gonomhca, this. cooling, laxative 2 
may beufed with advantage... ong Qe 1976 ¥ hei sidislicn barshnt 
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T he dofe is.a.drachm, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, two or 
ebree times, a-day ; more or Jefs, as may be neceflary to keep the 
body.gently, open. oi Ba? CI 8 

An.-electuary-made: of:¢ream_of tartar and fimple fyrup will 
occafionally fupply the place of this. | Soa b bk 

After the inflammation is gone off, the following eleCtuary. 
may be ufed ; ; 

Take of Jenitive eleQuary, two ounces ; balfam of capivi, one 
ounce ;» gums guaiacum and rhubarb, in powder,’ of each two 
drachms; imple fyrups enough to, make an eleCtuary. The 


dofe is the fame as of the preceding. 


ee Blefuary of the Bark. S13 Hg 
Take of Peruvian bark, in ‘powder, three ounces; cafcarilla, 
half an ounce; fyrup of ginger, enough toymake an electuary. 
Tn the cure of obftinate intermitting fevers, the bark is affifted 
by the cafearilla. . In heétic habits, however, it will ‘be'better to. 
C2” RS TASS RW ST Res 25950 AO ad) cpap aE 
leave out the cafcarilla, and put three drachms of crude fal am~ 
moniac in its ftead. RES TE NEE 
uc Plectuary forthe P ilessne? ait io. 


‘i bith Seger FPS RS hus Bea eee ‘3 ST OA Nt hel cn 

Take flowers of fulphur, one ounce; cream of tartar, half an 
(Bee VSS FS = SS PP tS Sh par RUD TUES Ay ae ea ee 
ounte; treacle, a fufficient quantity to form an electitary, o's 
“A tea-fpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day, 


rete Eleftuary for the Pally. iw shaw . 
Lake of powdered muttard-feed, and conferve of rofes, each” 
an ounce ; fyrup.of ginger, enough to make an eleQuary. > 
. A tea-fpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day,° 


Sw zi stab - Eleétuary for the Rheumatifm, , 

Take of conferve of ‘roles, ‘two ounces; Gihabar of ants’ 
mony, levigated, an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum, in pow- : 
Cpe Ee EES 2 USE SS a Re 
SB oii ae aheelattn ge aaiice ci8 al ORLA a aaa 
fever, 4 icaipoanil of hk eesuary tay Be ken tie day 
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tate i . ‘3 ud F | - EMULSIONS, at : ; t : : 
MULSIONS, befide'theif tife' as! medicines;"arealfo proper 
4 Vehicles! for Gertaih fubftanees; which could not otherwifebe: 
conveniently taken in a liquid form. ° ‘I hug amphi, trituratedy? 
with elmonds; reddily unites with Water intoanceinulfiom: Pate 
oilsy balfams, “refins, “and “other fimilar’ fubftancesy: arectikewifew 
rendered mifcible with water by the intervention of miucilages.y «2 
i are X i ae Common 


Common Emulfan. 
‘Take of fweet almonds, an ounce; bitter almonds, a drachm » 
water, two pints. 
_Let.the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble mortar ; 


adding the water by little and. little, fo as to make an emulfion ; 
afterwards let it be ftrdined. 


Arabic Emulfion. 


This is made in the fame manner as the above, adding to the 
almonds, while beating, two ounces and a half of the mucilage of 
gum arabic. 

Where foft cooling liquors are neceflary, thefe emulfions may 
be ufed as ordinary drink. 


Camphorated Emulfion. 


“Take of camphor, halfadrachm ; fweet almonds, half. dozen; 
white fugar, half an ounce ; mint water, eight ounces. Grind. 
the camphor and almonds well together in 2 ftone mortar, and 
add by degrees the mint water; then frain the liquor, and 
diffolve in it: the fugar. ERS a 

in fevers, and other diforders which, require the ufe of cam= 
phor, a table+fpoonful of this emulfion may be taken every twe. 
or three hours. . 


Emulfion of Gum Ammontat. 

Take of gum ammoniac, two drachms ; water, eight ounces. 
Grind the gum with the water poured upon it by little and little, 
nllit is diffolved. is 

‘This emulfion is: ufed for attenuating tough, vifcid phlegm, 
and promoting expectoration. In obftinate coughs, two ounces 
of the fyrup of poppies may be added to it. The dofe is two 
table- fpoonfuls three or four times a-day. 


Oily Emulfion. se 
Take of foft water, fix ounces; volatile aromatic fpirit, two. 
drachms; Florence oil, an ounce; fhake them well.togethery 
and.add, of fimple fyrup, balf.an ounces, | ahd. at 
In recent colds and coughs, this emulfion is. generally. of fer- 
vice ; but if the cough proves obftinate, it. will fucceed better _ 
when made with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh Difpenfa~ 
tory, inftead of the volatile aromatic fpirit. A table-fpoonful of 
it-may be taken every two or three hourss oie 
LOG... Gouin! 3 EXTRACTS." °>. >” an pias 
XTRACTS are prepared by boiling gitar in water, 
cet iradieatibe othe firai ned decogtion to a due confiftence, 
By this procefs fome of the more active parts of plants nr 
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from the ufelefs, indiffoluble earthy matter, which makes.the 
larger fhare of their bulk. Water, however, is not the only 
menftruum ufed in the preparation of extra@s ; fometimes it is 
joined with {pirits, and at other times rectified fpirit alone is em= 
ployed for that purpole. * Sc 

Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs,’ as the 
bark, gentian, jalap, 8c.; but, as they require a troublefome 
and tedious operation, it will be more convenient for a private’. 
pra&titioner to purchate what he needs‘ of them froma profelled 
drugsift, than to prepare them himfelf.. Such of them as are 
generally ufed are inferted in our lift of fuch drugs and medi- 
cinés as are to be kept for private practice. | 


i. FOMENTATIONS. 


OMENTATIONS are generally intended either to eafe pain, 
>> by taking off tenfton and fpafm ; or'to brace and reftore the’ 
tone and vigour of thofe parts'to which they are*applied, .°The 
firt of thefe: intentions» may” generally be anfwered by warm 
wateryand the fecond by cold. » Certain fubftances, however; 
are ufually added to water with a view to heighten its effets; as 
anodynes, aromatics, aftringents, &c. We hall therefore fub- 
join afew of the moft ufeful medicated fomentations, that peos 
ple may have it in their power to make ufe of them ‘as they 
chufe, <er 
_. ..... Anodyne Fomentation. zs 
‘Take of white poppy-heads, two ounces; elder flowers, half 
an ounce ; water, three pints. Boil till one pint is evaporated, 
and ftrain out the liquor, a Secale. 
_.-Dhis fomentation, as its title exprefles,. is ufed for relieving 
acute pain. 3 sont 3 


| Aromatic: Fomentatione o3:¢0 oioiaqce. seas 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce; red wine, a pint. 
Boil them for a little, and then ftrain the liquor. 

This is intended, not only as a topical application for external 
complaints, but alfo’ for relieving the internal parts. Pains of 
the bowels, which accompany dyfenteries and °didtrhoeas; flatinw 
leit colics;° utieafinefs of ‘the ftomach) and reaebings to-voinit,: 
are’ frequently abated by fomentfng the abdomen and’ region of 
the ftomach withthe watm liquor.) o1oioo 06) daw ¥ 
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Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of each 
two ounces ; water, tworquarts.) yAfter a flight boiling, pour 
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Emollient Fomentation. 
This is. the fame as the common decodtion. 


Strengthening Famentation. 


Take of oak bark, one ounce; granate peel, half an ounce ; 
alum, two drachms, fmith’s forge water, three pints. Boil the 
water with the bark and pee) to the confumption of one-third si} 
then ftrain the remaining decoction, and diflolve in it the alum. 

» This aftringent liquor is employed as an external fomentation 
to weak parts ; it may alfo be ufed internally. 


ia, | RRO TES. 


OWEVER trifling this clafs of medicines may appear, they 

are by no means without their ufe, ‘They feldom, indeed, 

cure, difeafes, bur they often alleviate very difagreeable fymp- 

toms; as parchednefs of the mouth, foulnefs of the tongue and 

fauces, &c. they. are peculiarly. ufeful in fevers and fore throats.: 

in. the latter, a gargie will fometimes remove the diforder ; and 

in the former few things are more refrething or agreeable to the 

patient, than to have his mouth frequently wafhed with fome 
foft detergent garyle. ; 

. One advantage of thefe medicines is, that they are eafily pre- 
pared. A little barley-water and honey may be had any where; and 
if to thefe be added as much vinegar as will give them an agree- 
able fharpnefs, they will make a very ufeful gargle for foftening 
and cleanfing the mauth. PEEING =} 2 38 

“Gargles have the defi effect when injected with a fyringe. 


| _ Attenuating Gargle rs 
Take of water, fix ounces; honey, one ounce; nitre, 2 
drachm and a half. Mix them... 
This cooling gargle may be ufed either in the inflammatory 
quinfey, or in fevers, for cleaning the tongue and fauces, 


‘hve Common Gargle..,. 
; 


Take of rofe-water; fix ounces ; fyrup of clove July-flowers, - 
half an ounce; fpirit of vitriol, a fufficient quantity to give it 
an agreeable fharpnefs. © Mix them. ' | 

‘This gargle, befides cleanfing the tongue and fauces; a&s 

_as a gentle repellent, and will fometimes remove a flight quiniey. 
Ke _ Detergent Gargle. | : ahs 

Take of the emollient gargle a pint; tin@ure of myrrh, 
an ounce ; honey, two ounces. Mix them. Sih 4 

When exulcerations require to be cleanfed,, or the excre- 
tion of tough vifcid faliva promoted, this gargle will be of 
fervice. . hs 


* Emillient 
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Emollient Garsle. 


Take an ounce 6f marfhmallow roots, and two of three figs : 
boil them ina quart of water til] near‘one half of it be confumed; 
then ftrain out the liquor. ? ; 

{fan ounce of honey, and half an ounce of fpirit of fal-am- 
tmoniac, be added to the above, it will then be an exceeding good 
aitenuating gargle. . 

This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue and 
fauces are rough and parched, to foften thele parts, and promote 
the difcharge of faliva. . | 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obferves, that in 
the inflammatory quinfey, or ftrangulation of the fauces little 
benefit arifes from the common gargles; that fuch as are of an 
acid natere do more harm than good, by contracting the 
emundtories of ‘the faliva and mucus, and thickening thofe hu-: 
mours; that a decoction of figs in milk and water has a con-. 
trary effeG, efpecially if (ome fal-ammoniac be added 5 by which 
the faliva is made thinner, and the glands are brought to fecrete 
more freely ; a circumftance always conducive to the cure. — 


INFUSIONS. 


VY EGETABLES yield nearly the fame properties to water 
_. by. infufion as by decoGtion; and though they mdy require a. 
longer time to give out their virtues in this way,..yet it, 
has feveral advantages over the other ; fince boiling is found to, 
diffipate the finer.parts of many bitter and aromatic fubftances, | 
without more fully extracting their medicinal principles. * 

The author of the New Difpenfatory obferves, that even from 
thofe vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infufions may be 
obtained, by returning the liquor upon frefh quantities of the 
fubjeét, the water loading: icfelf. more and more with the 
active parts ; and that thefe loaded infufions are applicable.to va- 
luable purpofes in medicine, as: they contain in a {mall compafs 
the finer, more fubtile, and active principles of vegetables, in a 
form readily mifcible with the fluids of the human body. 

Bitter Infufion. 
? ' 

“Take tops of the lefler “centaury' and camomile flowers, of 
each half an ounce ; yellow rind of lemon and orange-peel, care- 
fully freed from the inner white part, of each two drachms. 
Cut them in fmall pieces, and infule them in a quart of boiling 
water. Tebeyer NPtr on sag ivi 

For indigeftion, weaknefs of the ftomach, or want of appe- 
— “tea-cupful of this infulion may be taken twice or thrice 
stdayline sigieg” 2d? -betcinorg aVilel “Pisliv Muar’ i" 
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Infufion of the Bark. = 
_ Fo an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five table. 
» {poonfuls of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. . Let them in- 
fufe for two or three days. 
This is one of the beft preparations of the bark for weak fto~ 
machs.. In diforders where the corroborating virtues of that me~ 


dicine are required, a tea-cup full of it may be taken two or three 
times aeday. 


Lnfufion of Carduus. 


Infafe an ounce. of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus,: or 
bleffed. thiftle, in a pint.of common water, for fix hours, with 
out heat; then filter the liquor through paper. 

This light infufion may be given, with great benefit, in weak~ 
nefs of the {tomach, where the common bitters do not agree. It 


may be flavoured at pleafure with cinnamon, or other aromatic 
materials, 


£2 ae . Infufion of Linfeed. ate’) 

Take of linfeed, two {poonfuls ; liquorice root, fliced, half: 
an,ounce; boiling water, three pints. Let them ftand to in=- 
fufe by the fire for fome hours, and then ftrain of the liquor. 

If an ounce of the Jeaves of colt’s-foot be added to thefe in- 
gredients, it will then be the Pedoral Infufion. Both thefe are 
emollient mucilaginous liquors, and may be taken with advan- 
tage as ordinary drink in difficulty of making water; and ine 
coughs and other complaints of the breaft. oo oO 


Infufion of Rofes. emer 

Take of red rofes, dried, half an ounce 3 boiling water, a 
quart; vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vitriol, half a. 
drachm ; loaf fugar, an ounce. _ a ee 

Infufe the rofes in the water for four hours, in an wis eFeth 
earthen veffel ; afterwards pour in the acid, and, having ftraine 1 
the liquor, add to it the fugar, ‘ re bres q soetS iiw Hsns 

‘In an exéeffive flow of the menfes, vomiting of blood, and_ 
other hemorrhages, a tearcup full of this gently aftringent in- 
fufion may be taken every three or four hours, It likewife makes 


an exceeding good gargle, rr ree 
“As the quantity of rofes ufed here can have little or no effec, 
an equally valuable medicine may be prepared by mixing the acid 
and‘water without infufion: 9° 00 Paglia ie ep cey on 

: Infufon of Tamarinds and Sennay 0° 
Take of ‘tamatinds one ounce ; fenna, and cryfals of tartary. 
each wo Urachms, “Let thele ingredients be infuled data Phe 
cc Bh Be A Raiy a ae ve 
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five hours in a pint of boiling water; afterwards let the liquor 
be ftrained, and an ounce or two of the aromatic tin@ture added 
to it, ‘Perfons who are edfily purged: may leave out either the 
tamarinds or the cryftals of tartar. BR or 

This is an agreeable cooling purge. “A tea-cup full “may be 
given every half hour till it operates. eat ps 
This fupplies the place of the Decoétion of Tamarinds and 


Senna. 
Spanifh Infufton. 

Take of Spanifh juice, cut into fmall pieces, an ounce ; falt 
of tartar, three drachms. Infufe in a quart’ of boiling water 
for'a night. To the ftrained liquor add an ounce and an half of 
the fyrup of poppies. : hee | 

In recent. colds, coughs, and obftru@tions of the breaft, a tea- 
cup full of this infufion may be taken with advantage three of 
four times a-day. | 


Infufion for the Palfy. ee 
Take of horfe-radifh root fhaved, muftard-feed bruifed, each 
four ounces; otiter rind of orange-peel, one ounce. Infufe 
them in two quarts of boiling water, in a clofe veflel, for twen- ~ 
ty-four hours, . Bo Se 
In paralytic complaints, a tea-cup full of this warm ftimula- 
ting’ medicine may be taken three or four times a-day.. It ex-" 
cites the aétion of the folids, proves diuretic, and, if the patient ° 
be kept warm, promotes per{piration. | a8 
__ If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marfh-trefoil° 
be ufed inflead of the muftard, it will make the Anti/corbutic 
Infufion. ; 
| JULEPS. is] 
_— bafis of Juleps is generally common water, or fome 
fimple diftilled water, with one-third or one-fourth its 
quantity of diftilled {pirituous water, and as much fugar. or fyrup 
as is fufficient to render the mixture agreeable. “This is fharp- 
ened with vegetable or mineral acids, of impregnated with other 
medicines fuitable to the intention, see: 


aoe ‘Camphorated Fulep. Se 
Take of camphor, one drachm 3 reétified fpirit of wine, ten 
drops; double-refined fugar half an, ounce; . boiling. diftilled. 
water, one pint. Rub the camphor firft with the fpirit of wine, - 
then with the fugar; laftly, add the water by degrees, and ftrain 
the Jiquor. cathe Biker AK av WAR | 
In hyfterical and other complaints, where camphor is proper, 
this julep may be taken in the dole of a {poonful or two as often 


as the ‘ffomach will bear it 
, Xx4 Cordial 
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Cordial Julep. 

Take of fimple cinnamon-water, four ounces 5; Jamaica pep  « 
per-water, two ounces; volatile aromatic {pirit, and Compound 
{pirit of lavender, of each two -drachms ; fyrup of orange-peel, 
an ounce. Mix them. | . 

This is given in the dole of two fpoonfuls three or four times 


a-day, in diforders accompanied with great weaknefls and de« 
preflion of fpirits. : 


: Expecorating Fulép. on aik 
Take of the emulfion of gum ammoniac, fix ounces ; fyrep 

of fquills, two ounces: ‘Mix them. 

_ In coughs, afthmas, and obftru@ions of the breaft, two ta- 

ble-fpoonfuls of this julep may be taken’ every three or four 

hours, i ebeitey hid ide ep: ee es 


Mufe Fulep. 

Rub half a drachm of mufk well together with half an ounce 
of fugar, and add to it, gradually, of fimple cinnamon and pep- 
‘permint-water, each two ounces; of the volatilé aromatic {pirit, 
two drachms. . | 

In the low ftate of nervous fevers, hiccuping, convulfions, 


Ww. 


and other {pafmodic affections, two table-{poontuls of this julep 
may be taken every two orthree hours. = a 


caf wet eS 


& =i - ae 

Saline Fulep. TCL gS 
Diffolve two drachms of falt of tartar in three ounces of frefh 
Yemon juice, ftrained; when the effervefcence is over, add, of 
mint-water, and common water, each two ounces; of fimple 
fyrup, one ounce. cued ; 
»~This removes ficknefs at the ftomach, relieves vomiting, 
promotes .perfpiration, and may be. of fome. fervice in fevers,’ 

~ efpecially of the inflammatory Kinds.o-. b heed . 


1. an ee yee 
Ne So eS, a 


Catitangiangsenck (OTHE flop oma lianas dards 
._Diffolve four grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of water, 
and_add to it.balf an ounce of the fyrup of clove July-flowers. 

In the beginning of fevers, where there is no topical inflam- 
mation, .thisjulep may be»given in the dole of one table-{poonful 
every quarter of an. hour till) it operates.» Antimonial vomits: 
ferve not only,to evacuate the contents of the ftomach,- but likes 
weifesseunromateishe different.excretions... Hence: they are found 
in fevers to have nearly the fame effects as Drs fames’s Powder.’ 
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MIXTURES. 
A MIXTURE’ differs from a julep in this refpect, that it ree 


Ceives into its compofition not only falts, extracts, .and 
other fubftances difloluble-in water, but alfo Sons, powders, 
and fuch fubftances as cannot be diffolved. A mixture is feldom 
either an elegant or agreeable medicine. It js neverthelefs ne~ 
ceffary. Many perfons can take a mixture, who are not ableto. 
{wallow a bolus or an electuary : befides, there are medicines 
which aét better in ae than in any other form. 


Aftringent Mixture. 


Take fimple cinnamon-water, and-common water, of éibh 
three ounces; fpirituous cinnamon-water, an ounce and‘a half s 
Japonic confeAliion, half an ounce: . Mix them. 

In dyfenteries which | are not of long ftanding, after the ne- 
oenety evacuations, a fpoonful or two of this mixture may be 
taken every four hours, interpofing every fecond or third day a 
dofe. of rhubarb. 

The Afringent Mixture, which I have lately: made ule of with 
great fuccefs, is prepared thus : 

“Take powder of bole with opium, two drachms; cinnamon- 
water afd penny-royal water, of each three ounces ; {pirituous. 
cinnamon-water, fix drachms; fimple fyrup, one ounce, Mix 
them, and takea table-fpoonful four or five times a-day. 


Diuretic Biwi, wt ay lot 


Take of mint-water, five’ ounces; vinegar of fquills, ie. 3 
drachms ; {weet {piritof nitre, half an ounce; fyrup ‘of ginger, 
an ourice and-a-half.:° Mix thems.” 

In obftructions of the urinary paflages, two {poonfuls of this 3 
mixture may be taken twice or. thrice a- cae : 


’ Laxative Abjorbent ean: 


Rub one drachm of magnefia alba in a mortar with ten or 
twelve grains of the beft Turkey rhubarb, and add to them three 
ounces of common water; fimple cinnamon- ala and lag 
of fugar, of each one. ounte, (8 => 

As moft difeafes of infants are’ sevorhinfea wish boiateieey" 
this mixture may either be ziven with’a view to correct thefe, or” 
to open the body.” A table-fpoonful may be takén’for a‘dofe, and’ 
repeated three times a-day, » Toa ey! young child’ tale afpoon-" 
ful will be fufficient.  ~ 

When the mixture is intended to purge, kg dole may either 
be increafed, or the weve of rhubarb doubled. 


This 
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This is one of the moft generally ufeful medicines for children 
with which I am acquainted; 


Saline Mixture. 

Diffolve a drachm of the fale of tartar in four ounces of bojl- 
ing, water; and, when cold, drop into it {pirit of vitriol til} 
the effervefcence ceafes; then add, of peppermint: water, two 
ounces, fimple fyrup, one ounce. 

Where frefh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may occa~ 
fionally fupply the place of the faline julep. 


Sguill Mixture. 


Take of fimple cinnamon-water, five ounces; vinegar of 
fquills, one ounce; fyrup of marfhmallows, an ounce and;a 
half. Mix them. 

This mixture, by promoting expeCtoration, and the fecretion 
of urine, proves ferviceable in afthmatic and dropfical habits, A 
table-fpoonful of it may be taken frequently. 


=t 


OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, and CERATES. 


TOTWITHSTANDING the extravagant encomiums 
which have been beftowed on different preparations of this 
kind, with regard to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, fores, 


&c. it is beyond a doubt, that the moft proper application to a 


green wound is dry lint. But though ointments do not heal 


wounds and fores, yet they ferve to defend them from the ex- — 


ternal air, and to retain fuch fubftances as may be neceflary for 
drying, deterging, deftroying proud flefh, and fuch like. For 


thefe putpofes, however, it will be fufficient to infert only afew 
of the moft fimple forms, as ingredients of a more active na-~ 


ture can occafionally be added to them,. 


Yellow Bafilicum Ointment. 

Take of yellow wax, white refin, and frankiocenfe, each 2 
quarter of a pound; melt them together over a gentle fire; then 
add, of hogs’ lard prepared, one pound. Strain the ointment 
while warm. 

This ointment is employed for cleanfing and healing wounds 
and ulcers... | 


Ointment of Calamines «5. . 


TBaketof olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax, and cala= 


mine! ftone levigated, of each half a pound. Let the calamine 
ftone, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed with fome part of 
the dil} and afterwards added to the reft of the oi) and wax 
previoufly melted together, ‘continually Qirring them till quite 
cold, ‘ e 

Avinash This 
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This ointment,» which is commonly known by theoname of 
Turner’s Cerate, is an exceeding good application in burns and 
e¢xcoriations from whatever.caufe. 


Emaollient Ointment. 


Take of palm oil, two pounds; olive oil, a pint anda half 
yyellow wax, half a pound; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a 
ypound. Melt the wax in the oifs over a gentle fire ; then mix 
jin the turpentine, and ftrain the ointment. 

This fupplies the place of A/the a Ointment. It may be ufed 
(for anointing inflamed parts, 8c. 


Eye Ointment. 


‘Take of hogs’ lard prepared, four ounces; white wax, two 
idrachms ; tutty prepared, one ounce; melt the wax with the 
llard over a gentle fire, and then fprinkle in the tutty, continu. 
tally ftirring them till the ointment‘is cold. | 
_ This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better con- 
ffiftence, if two or three drachms of camphor be rubbed up with 
ialittle oil, and intimately mixed with it. 


 ; everttt ais ~s Another. 


-_ Take of camphor, and calamine {tone levigated, each fix 
idrachms ;_ verdegrife, well prepared, two drachms ;. hogs’ lard, - 
tand mutton fuet, prepared, of each two ounces. Rub the came 
(phor well with the powder 5 afterwards mix in the lard and {uet, . 
(continuing the triture till they be perfeétly united, pfs 
__ This ointment has been Jong in efteem for difeafes of the eyes. 
‘It ought, however, to be ufed with caution, when the eyes are 
‘much inflamed or very tender, | 


| Iffue Ointment. 7 

Mix half an ounce of Spanith flies, finely powdered, in fix 
(gunces of yellow bafilicum ointment. _. > ae 

This ointment is chiefly intended for drefling blifters, in order 
‘to keep them open during pleafure, re 


fo ~» Ointment of Lead. 

Take of olive oil, half a pint; white wax, two ounces 3 fugar © 
of lead, three drachms.’’ Let'the fugar of lead, reduced into a 
fine powder, be» rubbed up with fome part of the oil, and after. 

wards added to the other ingredients, previoufly melted together,» 

(continually ftirring them’ till quite cold. ai BSubSd sno! 
This cooling and gently aftringent ointment may be ufed im’ 

all cafes where the intention is to dry and {kin over the part, aso 

iin {ealding, &c, hlo- 
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Mercurial 
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Mercurial Ointment. 


Take of quickfilver, two ounces; hogs’ lard, three ounces ; 
mutton fuet, one ounce. Rub the quickfilver with an ounce of 
the hogs’ lard inva warm’ mortar, ti)! the globules be perfedily 
extinguifhed'; then rub it up with the re(t of the lard and fuct, 
previoufly melted together, rt ) ‘4 

The principal intention of this ointment isto convey mer- © 
cury into the body by being rubbed upon the flip. 7 

Pa 


Ointment of Sulphur. 


Take of hogs’ lard prepared, four ounces; flowers of ful 
phur, an ounce and a half; crude fal ammoniac, two drachms ; ~ 
ellence of lemon, ten or twelve drops, Make them into an 
ointment. % 

This ointment, rubbed upon the parts affeted, will penerally — 
cure the itch. It is both the fafeft and: beft application for that 
paresis and, when made in this way, has no difagreeable 
a eal (a ebay: line 


Ointment fir Difeafes of the Skin. 

’ Take of the ointment, commonly called wnuguentum citrinum, 
a drachm and a half; flour of brimftone and powder of helie- 
bore, of each an ounce; hogs’ lard, three. ounces; eflence»of 
demon, or oil of thyme, from twenty to thirty drops, to corre — 
the offénfivenefs of the fmell. Make them into an ointment. ~~ 
J have not only known many ordinary affeGtions of the fkin — 
cured by this ointment, but even fome of a very malignant na- — 
ture, and approaching to leprofy. . 


TS Ne ae eS Pe eae a ee 
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White Ointment. 
Take of olive oil, one pint;. white: wax and fpermaceti, of - 
each three qunces. .Melt them with a gentle heat, and keep them — 
conftantly and brifkly ftirring together, till quite cold. ‘ 
‘If ‘two drachms of camphor, previoufly rubbed with a fmall 
quantity of oil, be added to'the above, it will make the White 
camphorated Ointment. itiw CPA TORTS 9 
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~ This is found to be an exceeding proper application. for, recent 
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White Liniment. 


This isamade in the fame manner as the white ointment, two- 
tthirds of the wax being left out. . 

This liniment may be applied in cafes of excoriation, where, 
con account of the largenefs of the furface, the ointments with 
Head or calamine might be improper. 


~ Liniment for the Piles. 


Take of emollient ointment, two ounces ; liquid laudanum, 
thalf an ounce. . Mix thefe ingredients with the yolk of an egg, 
iand work them well together. 


Volatile Liniment. 
ake of Florence oil, an ounce; fpirit of hartthorn, half an 
ounce. . Shake them together. 

‘This liniment, made with equal parts of the fpirit «and oil, 
‘will be more efficacious, where the patient’s fkin is able to 
|bear it. 

Sir John Pringle obferves, that in the inflammatory quinfey, 
\avpiece of flannel, moiftened with this liniment, and applied to 
the throat, to be renewed every four or five hours, is oné of the 
 moft efficacious remedies ; and that it feldom fails, after bleed 
ing, either to leffen or carry off the complaint, The truth of this 
obfervation | have often experienced. 


«| Camphorated Oil. 


Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence oil, 
in a mortar, till the camphor be entirely diffolved. : 

This antifpafmodic liniment may be ufed in obftinate rheu- 
matifms, and in fome other cafes accompanied with extreme . 
pain and-tenfion of the parts. 


Ge Fie Rac a 


19 Seder ta which operate in a fmall dofe, and whofe dif- 
agreeable tafte or fmell makes it neceflary that they fhould 

be concealed from the palate,'are moft commodioufly exhibited 
in this form. No medicine, however, that is intended to ope- - 
rate quickly, ought to be made into pills, as they often lie for a 
confiderable time on the ftomach before they are diffolved, fo as 
to produce any effect. | A Ke 
As the ingredients which enter the compofition of pills are 
generally fo contrived, that one pill of an ordinary fize may 
contain about five grains of the compound, in mentioning the 
at of dofe 
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dofe we fhall only fpecify the number of pills tobe taken: as 
one, two, three, &c. 


Compofing Pill. 

Take of purified opium, ten grains; Caftile foap, half a 
drachm. Beat them together, and form the whole into twenty 
pills. bad fs / 
When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ftomach, one, 
two, or three of thefe pills may be taken, as occafion requires. 


Deobfiruent Pill. 


' Take falt of fleel; fuccotrine aloes; myrrh in’ powders of — 
each a drachm. Make into forty pills, of which two are tobe 
taken evening and morning. & 

I have found thefe pills of excellent fervice in obftru€tions of 
the menfes. ‘Che late Dr. Warxinson made. it.-his: dying re- 
queft,; that I would infert this prefcription in the ‘ Domeftic 
Medicine,”’ which he faid would be immiortal, and. that-* his 
foul panted for immortality.” ce 


Feetid Pill. 


Take of afafcetida, half an ounce; fimple fyrup, as much as- 
is neceflary to form it into pills, ) 

In hyfteric complaints,. four or five pills, of an ordinary fize, 
may be taken twice,or thrice a-day. They may likewife be-of 
fervice to perfons afflited with the afthma.. - . a 
“ “When it 1s neceflary to keep the body.open, a proper quan- 
tity of rhubarb, aloes, or jalap, may occafionally be added to 
the above mais. Ge lie a 


et. 
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| Hemlock Pill. the et | 
Take any quantity of the extra€@ of hemlock, and adding to 
ft about a fifth part its weight of the powder of the dried leaves, 
form it into pills of the ordinary fize. © ieee, 

The extra€t of hemlock may be taken from one grain to fe. 
veral drachms in the day. The beff method, however, of ufing — 
_ thefe pills, is to begin with one or two, and to Sore dofe 
gradually, as far as the patient can bear them, without any re« — 

markable degree of ftupor or giddinefsy 9 

Pape ae | : | Mercurial Pill. " SVi " 120 f 
_.Pakevof: purified quickfilver and-honey, each: half an ownées 
Rub.them:together in a mortar, till the globules of-merétiry are — 
perfectly extinguifhed; then add, of Caftile foap, two drachms 5 — 


powdered liquorice, or crumb of bread, a fufhcient quantity’ to 
give the mais # proper confiftence for pills. - 9 0s0 or 86 
: : ae ‘ - en q 
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.. When _ftronger. mercurial pills are wanted, thei) quantity | of 
quickfilver may be doubled. 

The dofe of thefe pills is. different, according to the intention 
with which they are given. As an alterant, two or three may 
be taken daily. To raife'a falivation, four or five will be ne- 

Hoe cle 
Equal parts of the above pill and powdered rhubarb made ina 
to.ama(fs, with a fufficient quantity of fimple fyrup, will make . 
a Mercurial Purging Pill. | 


Mercurial Sublimate Pill. 


~ Diffolve fifteen grains of the corrofive fublimate of mercy 

in two drachms of the faturated folution of crude fal ammoniac, 
and make it into a pafte, in a glafs mortar, with a fufficient 
quantity of the crumb of bread. This mafs mutt be formed 
- into.one hundred and twenty pills. 
© ‘This pill, which is the moft agreeable form of exhibiting the 
 fublimate, has been found efficacious, not only in curing the 
venereal difeafe, but alfo in killing and expelling worms, after 

other powerful medicines had failed *, 

_ For the venereal difeafe, four of thefe pills may be taken, 
twice a~day, as an alterant three, and for worms two. 28 


Plummer s Pill. 


~ “Take of calomel, or fweet mercury, and precipitated falphur 
of antimony, each three drachms; extract of liquorice, two 
drachms. Rub the fulphur and mercury well together: after 
wards add the extra€t, and, with a fufficient quantity of the mu- 
silage of gum-arabic, make them into pills. | 
This pill has been found. a powerful, yet fafe, alterative in 
obfti ate, cutaneous diforders;; and. hag completed a cure after 
falivation had failed. In venereal cafes.it has likewife produced 
excellent effets. Twoor three pills of an: ordinary. fize maybe 
taken night and morning, the patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each dofe a draught of decoétion of the woods, 
or of farfoparilla, _ eee yy | 
-pmyas iuoiw yoaeds 1WPbaging Pilips vie g ht SU DEQ 
Take of fuccotrine aloes, and Caftile foap, each two drachms;_ 
of fimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity to make them into pills. e 
Four or five of thefe wills: wil ‘generally prove a fufficient 
‘purges - Forkeeping the body’ gently open, one ‘tay be ta 
night.and motningy They are reckoned both deobltruent ain 
01 * Seem papedionsthis fubjeftin!the! Ediibutgh! Phy Geataia Teena 
De byte nenen Drejuie Dire Braet iy 
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ftomachic,.and will be found to anfwer all'the purpofes of Dr. 
Anderfon’s pills, the principal ingredient of which is aloes. 


‘Where aloetic purges are improper, the following pills may 


be ufed: 
Take extra of jalap,.and. vitriolated tartar, of each two 


drachms; fyrup of ginger, as much as will make them of a 


proper-contiftence for pills. 
~ Thefe es may be'taken in:the na quantity as the above. * 


- Pill Jor the Bile. 


Take gum pill and colocynth pill, each a drachm. Pa them 
together, and make the mafs into thirty pills. 

In bilious and nervous patients, where it was ieeedtiry to keep 
_ ‘the body getitly open, T’have found thefe’ pills anfwerthe pur. 

pote extremely well. I generally give one over night, and another 
" next morning, once or twice a- week But the dofe muft be ree 
Sa Og the eflect. : a | 
Pill for Pe rt a | 


“Take of Caftile foap, nis aloes, and shebagh. of each 
one drachm. Make them into pills, with a fufficient quantity 


of fyrup or mucilage. 
Thefe pills, as their ‘title exprefles, are chiefly intended for 


the jaundice, which, with the affiftance of proper diet, they will 
offen cure. . Five or fix of them may be taken twice a-day, more 
or, lefs, as is méceflary to keep,the body open: It will be pros 
Pets. however, during their ufe, to interpole . now. and then a 
vomit, of apRgaeaNmnhg or tartar emetic. eS 


so eee Psi tle PS riche vag ae 
ae edie of ences two drachms 3 powdered prtenn 
and vitriolated tartar, of each one drachm ; ad FOE mint,’ thir 


drops; fimplefyrup, a fufhieient quantity. 
Three or four of thefe pills may be eaken twice a- andap, for in= 


fs te the enigaing and Keeping the. no gently aie Busse 


| Soak Pole. Wasser pers & OY 


' Take nia of dried fquills, a drachm and a half; oper am-~ 
moniac, and cardamom feeds, in powder, of each baer drachans ; : 


imple fyrup, a fufficient quantity. : 
In dropfical, and afthmatic complaints, two or ate of thefe 


pills may be taken twice a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach will 


bear them. 
Shonen Pill. 


Take foft extragt of the bat and falt of fee each a a seach. 


ccomdated st dx dane ox] ering eerfems de 
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“Tn diforders arifing from’ exceffive debility, or relaxation of 
the folids, as the cho/orofis, or green ficknels, two of thefe pills 
may be taken three times a-day. 


PLASTERS. 


PLASTERS ought to be of a different confiftence, according 
to the purpofes for which they are intended. Such as are 
to be applied to the breafts or ftomach, ought to be foft and 
yielding ; while thofe defigned for the limbs fhould be firm and 
adhefive. 

It has been fuppofed, that plafters might be impregnated 
with the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the recent ve- 
getable with the oil employed for the compofition of the platter ; 
but this treatment does not communicate to the oils any valuable 
qualities. | | 

The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into a 
plafter of a proper confiftence, which make the bafis. of feveral 
other plafters. In boiling thefe compofitions, a quantity of hot 
water muft be added from time to time to prevent the plafter 
from burning or growing black. This, however, fhould be done 
with care, left it caufe the matter to explode. , 


Commen Plafter. 


Take of common olive oil, fix pints; litharge, reduced to a 
fine powder, two pounds and a half. Boil the litharge and oil 
together over a gentle fire, continually ftirring them, and keep- 
ing always about half a gallon of water in the veffel: after they * 
have boiled about three hours, a little of the plafter may be 
taken out and put into cold water, to try if it be of a proper 
tonfiftence : when that is the cafe, the whole may be fuffered 
to cool, and the water well prefled out of it with the hands. 

This plafter is generally applied in flight wounds and exco- 
riations of the fkin. It keeps the part foft and warm, and de-. 
fends it from the air, which is all that is neceflary in fuch cafes. 
Its principal ufe, however, is to ferve as a bafis for other 
plafters. . 


, Adhbifive Plafter. ’ 
Take of common plafter, half a pound ; of Burgundy pitch, 
a. quarter of a pound. Melt them together. ey made 


This platter is principally ufed for keeping on other dreffings. 
Anodyne Plafer. cael 

Melt an seere of adhefive plafter, and, when it is cooling, 
mix with it adtachm of powdered opium, and the fame Qnan- 
tity of camphor, previoufly rubbed up with a little ois “7  * 
= i i This 
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This plafter generally gives: eafe in acute pains, efpecially. of 
the nervous: kind. : 
Bit jering Plafter. 

Take of -V¢nice turpentine, fix ounces; yellow. wax, two 
OUNCES 5 Spanith flies in fine’ powder, three ounces; powdered 
muflard, one ounce. Mc<lt the wax, and while it is warm, add | 
to it the turpentine, taking care not to evaporate it by too much 
heat. After the turpentine and wax are fuffciently incorpo- 
rated, fprinkle in the powders, continually ftirring the mafs till 
it be cold. . a 

» Though this plafter is made ina variety of ways, one feldom’ 
meets with it of a proper confiflence.. When compounded with 
oils.and other greafly fubftances, its effeéts are blunted, and it is 
apt to runs. while pitch and refin render it too hard and very 
inconvenient. é ; 

When the bliftering, platter is not at hand, its place may be” 
fupplied by mixing with any foft ointment a fufficient quantity 
of powdered flies ; or by forming them into a pafte with flour 
and vinegar, — bey 

Blittering plafters prove highly difagreeable to many people, 
by oceafioning ftrangury. IT have therefore of late ufed a plafter, 
in which a {mall quantity of bliftering falve has been mixed with 
the Burgundy pitch plafter. . lay it over the part affe€ted, and 
fuffer if to remain as long asit will ftick. The bliftering plafter 
lofes its. effet in a few hours, whereas this will aét for many 
days, or even weeks, acd feldom fails to remove pain, or flighz’ 
pbitructlonss 7 ete | . 


Oeste a i= Dt Gum Plafler. : 


--SVake’ of the.common platter, four pounds; gum ammonise 
and galbanum, ftrained, of each half'a pound.» Melt them to-» 
gether, and add, of Venice turpentine, fx ounces. ; a 
“This: plafter is wled'as a digeftive, and hikewife for difcufing — 
gndolent tumours. LST Jes?! Fg? aa hig BIT hii : 
at Mercurial Plafter, — -° 3 
2 Take of common flafter, one pound; of gum ammoniac, — 
“flrained, half a pound, Melt them together, and, when ¢ool- 
“ing, add eight ounces of quickfilver, previoufly extinguifhed by 


* 


‘~~ “Chis plafter is recommended in_ pains of the limbs arifing 


4 wa 
+2 


“froma venereal crus. Indurations of the glands, and other vio-" 
“Jenx tumours, are likewile found fometimesto yield to it. 
eh ihig. Jai ‘ Aid wh aad : q Pape BAU) 42 “i wd : - ’ Lod 4 
Oe a EE eT Oe 


oo Dake of gum. platter, half.a pound. camphorated oi], am 
ounce and, 4, half ;, bla¢k pepper,.or caphcum,., where it, se ia 
15s PEL 7 é: 6 Yuk j ni 7 
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had; ‘one ounce.)Melt the: plafter, and mix with itethe oil; then 
fprinkle.in the pepper, prévioufly reduced to a fine powder. 

An ounce or two of thig.platter, fpread upon foft leather, and 
applied to the region of the ftomach, will be of fervice in flatu- 
Jencies arifing from hyfteric and hypochondriac affections. A 
little of the exprefled oil of mace, ora few drops of the effential 
oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it before it is applied. 

This may fupply the place of the Antiby/feric Plaflers 


Warm Plafter. . 

Take of gum plafter, one ounce; bliftering plafter, two 
drachms. ° Melt them together over a gentle fire. 

This plafter is ufeful in the feiatica and other fixed pains of 
the rheumatic kind: it ought, however, to be worn for fome 
time, and to be renewed at leaft once a-week. If this'is found . 
to blifter the part, which is fometimes the cafe, it muft be made 
with a {maller proportion of the-bliftering plafter. 


Wax Plafter. 


Take of yellow wax, one pound;) white. refin, half a pound; 
mutton fuet, three quarters of a pound. Melt them together... 

This is generally ufed.inftead! of the Afelilot-Plafer...Itisa 
proper.application after. blifters, and in other, cafes. where. a 
gentle, digeftive is neceflary. rited wot, sorties. 


POULTICES: pSarnd 
i Hal Sdehe fome overfight, this article was omitted in the ~ 


former editions, though it rélates-to-a, clafs of medicines 
by no,meaus!unimportant. Poultices are often beneficial, even 
io the moft fimple form; but more fo, when employed.to retain 
more aftive medicines,—to keep them in contact with the fkin, 
—and to fit it for their abforption. Every nurfe knows how-to 
make a poultire. ani 
A poor woman, who had received avery dangerous wound in 
the tendons of her thumb from 4 rufty nail, called upon me 
fome little time fince. As her cafe properly bulonged to the 
‘department of furgery, I advifed her to apply to the hofpitalig 
but the official hirelings there réfufed to take her in, though I 
always nyderftood that they were ob/iged to take in accidents. Tt 
feems, however, that fome very confined meaning was annexed 
to this word by the furgeon on duty, and that he did not think 
the danger of a locked jaw, to be an accident as deferving of his 
pity and immediate afliitance, as a brokey arm, or diflocated ancle. 
© The ‘poor’ 'wonian came back to mes and,’ ag her Gtuation 
became every moniter mote and mote alarmitg, the pain’ and 
lace Yy2 inflam- 
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yuilam mation having reached. as high as the arm-pit, J-adyifed 
her to apply tothe whale hand and arma large poultice, with an 
enceof Jandanum {prinkled over it,.and to renew the poultice 
twice a day. Phis {he did with. fo much fuccefs, that the thumb 
snow quite well, though the accident did not happen. above 
Laree weeks ago, Veta 
_ Alarming as, the cafe was, I had fome reafon to rely on the 
efficacy of the poultice, from a former trial fomewhat fimilar. 
One of thofe girls, who are employed by bookbinders in ftitch- 
ing the fheets, havitig wounded hey finger with the three-edged 
needle ufed on fuch occafions, foon felt the pain {hoot upwards 
with déadly teudency.. TF ordered her to apply the fame fort of 
poultice with lawdanum, which shad the fame happy effedt. 
Bothi'thefe patients made. ufecof the Gomman Paultire ;-but I 
prefer one made of linfeed flour, «which is moreeafily prepared; 
- and keeps moift longer than:any other. ; 6H ont 


verization with a fw. drops of any proper. Water. 
romatic powders are to be prepared only in fmall quantities : 


wife their virtues will be in great meafure Ea iets PR Ia, 


r 


powders ought.to, be expofed to the air, or we too long, other- . 


si — Afringent, Powder... 


, “Dakeof alum, and, Japan, earth, each two drachms.. Pound 
_them together, and divide the whole into ten or twelve dofes. 
_ da an immoderate flow of the. men/ery. and other hamor- 
thages, one, of ithefe powders may; be taken ¢very hour, or every. 


‘ Powder of Boles. be 


* Take of Bo é armenic, of, Fagas helen. tp aes a ‘ 
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drachms; lohg péepper, one drachm. Let all thefe ingredients be 
reduced into a powder.” eat wees 

This warm, glutinous aftringent powder, is given in fluxes, 
and other diforders where medicines of that clafs are neceflary, 
in the dofe of a {cruple, or half a drachm. RE 

If a drachm of opium be added, it will make the Powder of 
Bole with Opium, which is a medicine of confiderable efficacy. 
Tt may be taken in the fame quantity as the former, but not 
above twice or thrice a day, chins 


Carminative Powder. 


Take ‘of coriander feed, half an ounce y ginger, one drachmy; 
nutmegs, half a drachm ; fine fugar, a drachm and a half.» -Re- 
duce them into powder for twelve dofes. » 6 Shears oorisy 

This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies arifing: | 
from indigeftion, particularly thofe to which hyfteric and hy- 
pochondriac perfons are fo. liable: Ir may likewile be given in 
{mall quantities to children in their food, when troubled. with. 
gripes. Wn a) c 

| . ~ Diuretic Powder. rey 

Take of gum arabic, four ounces ; purified: nitre, one ounce. 
Pound them. together, and divide the whole into twenty-four 
doles. , oy ss 
During the firft ftage of the venereal difeafe, one of thefe 
cooling powders may be taken three times.a-day, with confider-. 
able advantage. : doidter epdécetidedemadas bins yer 
| Aromatic Opening Powder. at é-bleodk 
“Take of the belt Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine fugar,. 
each two drachms. Let the ingredients be pounded, and after- 
wards mixed well together. ee ets ee ee Ce 

When flatulency is accompanied with coftivenefs, a tea- 


fpootiful of this powder may be taken once or twice a-day, aco" 
cording to circumftances. © TEMG Uy Wsas wide 


Saline Laxative Powder. 

Take of foluble tartar, and cream of tartar, ¢ach one‘drachm; 
purified nitre, Half a4 drachm. ” Make’ them into’a powder. * 

In fevers, and other inflammatory diforders, ‘where’ it is nes 
ceffary to keep ‘thé body ‘gently open, one of thefe ‘cooling lax’ 
ative powders may be taken ina little gruel, and repedted: deca 
fionally, cof fase: py Sow 


Steel Powder. a 
piigito: 20990 U0-ON/d « Od loiod IO eh Sek WO Oe 
‘Take filings of fteel, arid loaf {ugar, of each. twa ounces» 
ginger, twa rachms, Pound them together. $0 7 e" 
. + Re In 
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Tw obhtia ions oft-the menfes, and other cafts where {tee 4¢ 
Proper, a tea-fpoonful of this powder may be taken twice a-day, 

Py ° i é 
and wafhed down with'a little wine or water, 


Sudorific Powder. 


Take, purified. nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half an 

ounce ;, opium and ipecacuanha, of each one drachm. Mix the 
ingrcdients, and reduce them toa fine powder. 
» This is, generally known by. the name. of Dover’s Powder. Yt 
is a powerful fudorific. In obftinate theumatifms, and. other 
cafes where it is neceffary to excite a copious {weat, this powder 
may be adminiftered in the dofe of 4 fcruple or half a drachm. 
Some’ patients will require two {cruples. | It ought ito be accom+ 
panied with the plentiful ufe of fome warm diluting liquor. 


Worm Powders. : iagataea : 

Take of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce; AEthiops 

mineral, two drachms. Mix them well together, and divide the 

whole into fix dofes. ihe ges . ERATE 

One of thefe powders may be taken in a little fyrup, honey, 

or treacle, twice a-day. . After they have been_all ufed, the fol- 
towing anthelmintic purge may be proper. 


Purging Worm Powder: 


Take of powdered rhubarb, 2 feruple; fcammony and calo» 
mel, of each five grains... Rub them together in a mortar for 
one. doles sa." gen jb etaen ah gpd 
. For children the above dofes muft be lefleued according to 
Phen AB ba ct, #t _ pe * ‘ : ey é ) ; fe br as at aes tid pe , 
Ifthe powder of tin be given alone, its dofe/may be confi- 
derably increafed. ‘Che late Dr. Alfton gave it to the amount 
of two, ouncesiin three days, and fays, when thus adminiftered, 
that it proved an egre,tous anthelmintic. He purged his patients 
both before they took the powder and afterwards.* 0 


« 


- 


: di ar eteots} to Sit. 5 Suit ¥S (wIrsio y 
iiss. ied oes Powder Jor the T ape Worn. Ldhily teat aot . 
‘’ Early inthe morning the ‘patient is to take in any. liquid two. a 
or three drachms, according to:his age and. conftitution, of ithe 


“yootcof ‘the male*fern reducedsinto,a: fine-powder. . About two = 


hours! afterwards, he)is to/take of calomel, and refin of fcam- 
“mony; ’€ach ten grains 5. gum, gamboges fix: grains. d hefe, ID= 

“gredients muftobe’ finely: powdered) and givenin,a. little fyrup, 
honey, treacle; or anyothing )that is !moft agreeable to the pe 
tient. He isithew toiwalk gently about, mow and then drinking 
a tlith of weak green tea, till the worm sis pailed.», atlas 
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det of the fern produces naufea,. or ficknefs, it-may be removed 
by fucking the juice of an orange or lemon. © : 
This medicine, which had been long kept.a fecret abroad for 
the cure of the tape-worm, was fome time ago purchafed by the 
French King, and made public for the benefit of mankind. Not 
having had an opportunity of trying it, [can fay nothing from 
experience concerning its efficacy. It feems, however, from its 
ingredients, to be an active medicine, and ought to be taken 
with care. The dofe here preferibed is fufiicient for the {trongeft 
patient; it muft, therefore, be reduced according to the age and 


conftitution, : 


eo DAOR URS ox: Saris 

~¥RUPS were fome time ago looked upon as medicines of 
~ confiderable values They are at prefent, however, regarded 
chiefly as vehicles for medicines of greater etheacy, and are ufed 
for fweetening draughts, juleps, or mixtures; and for reducing 
the lighter powders into bolufcs,. pills, and electuaries. As all 
thefe purpofes may be anfwered by the fimple fyrup alone, there 
is little occafion for any other; efpecially.as, they. are feldom 
found but in.a ftate of fermentations. and::as the dofe of any 
medicine given in. this. form is very uncertain. Perfons who 
ferve the public muft keep whatever their cuftomers call for; 
but, to the private practitioner, nine-tenths of the fyrups ulually 
kept in the fhops are unneceflary.. | 


Simple Syrup / sls 
Is made by diffolving in water, either with or without heat, 
about double its weight of fine fugar. 3 1.900 
Tf twenty-five drops of laudanum be added to an ounce of 
the fimple fyrup, it will fupply the place of diacodium, or the 
fyrup of poppies, and will be found a more fafe ‘and certain 
Deane ee ede Oo bela i 
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The lubricating virtues of the fyrup of marfhmallows may 
likewife be fupplied, by adding to the common fyrup a fullicient 
quantity of mucilage of gum arabic. pends ae 
Thofe who choofe to preferye the juice of lemons in form of 
fyrup, may diffolve in it, by the hear of a warm bath, nearly 
doable its weight of fine fugar.) Lhe juice ought to) ;bel»previ- 
oufly Rained; and fuffered to ftand till ir fettleseiouh sony ve 
Lhe fyrup of pinger is fometimes of nfe-as-'awanin ivehicle 
for giving medicine to perfons affliéted with fatulemeyw is lt may 
be made by infufing two ounces, of ‘bruifed ginger dnctwo pints 
éf boiling water for twenty-four hours.) After ithe hiquor has 
een ftroined, and bas ftood to fettle for: fome tunes rit mayoke 
‘poured off anda little more than double its) weight of! fine pow- 
dered foyar diffolved in itso’ Hj? td 8d) S2Tg teow io dil s 
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TINCTURES, ELIXIRS, “&. 


RECTAED fpirit is the dire@ menftruum of the réfins ard 

effential oils of vegetables, and totally extraéts thefe a@ive 
principles from fundry fubftances, which yields them to water, 
either not. at all, or.only in.part. 

It diffolves likewife thofe parts, of animal fubftances in which 
their peculiar fmells and taftes refide. Hence the tin@ures pres 
pated with rectified. fpirits form an ufeful and elegant clafs of 
medicines, poffeiling many-of the moft effential virtues of fime 
ples, without being clogged with their inert or ufelefs parts. 

Water, however, being the proper menftruum of the gum- 
my, faline, and faccharine parts of medicinal fubftances, it 
will) be, neceflary; in the preparation. of  feveral tin@tures, to 
make ufe of a weak fpirit, ora compofition of rectified fpirit and 
water, hee -obepere ad id MEK, 1g | 

m \ Aromatic Tin@ure. seen 
»Infufe t 
without heat, fora few days; then ftrain off the tincture. 
This fimple tin@ture will fufficiently anfwer all the intentions 
of the more coftly preparations of thiskind. It is rather ’too 
hot to be taken by itfelf; but ‘is very proper for mixing with 
fuch medicines as might otherwife prove too. cold for the fto- 
mach. . : ied ie ay % 


Compound Tindure of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces ; Seville orange-peel and 
cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark"be powdered, 
and. the other ingredients bruifed + then infufe' the whole in 


a pint and.a half of brandy,’ for fivevor fix days, in a clofe veftel 5 


afterwards ftrain off the tincture. 23 
This tin@ure is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, but 


alfo in the flow, ' nervous, and putrid kinds, efpecially towards: 


their decline... OW BOGTY Oy Te dtl ; q 
The dofe {s from one drachm to three or four, every fifh 


or fixtht hour. © Tt may. be given. in. any futtable fqtior, and occa~ 


Ronally, fharpened with a few drops of the fpikit of vitriol... , 
a I edievichiG, ..2s9uN0 nzidess do, .a0iw uiniai Pokey 
GMM Ohad vy ; . : ; : bs is 49% 

$i quill yuemuMelatile Ratd Tin dure. : . a 
e i Bide 4 - 


Infule two outides OF ati feeeida ‘in one pint of volatile aromas 
tic fpirit, for eight days,’in’a clofe otcle, frequently fhaking it; 


dre each | Hee or lt Deigeh ial .(hGobinu 
theairain’the tingtore. 


ote ve rm ng ai to @eo% 
CRHIBAG 1O M2 B mig 
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ck 


ounces of Jamaiea pepper in two’ pints of brandy, - 


ulin YU 
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This medicine is beneficial in hyfteric diforders, efpecially 
when attended with -lownefs of fpiritsy and faintings. A tea- 
fpoonful of it may be taken 1 ina glafs of wine, ora Sue uke 
royal tea. | 


¥, wae Lintiure of: Come Csdencibris 


Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces; volatile aromatic Feira 
a pint. . Infufe without heat, in a veilel: well topped, fora few 
days ;.then ftrain off the tinQure *. 

in rheumatic complaints, a teatroontel of this tin@ture may 


be taken in a cup of the infufion of water trefoil, twice or ak 
a-day. 


Tinfure of Black Hellebore. 


Tnfufe two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, biuiftd!! in 
a pint. of proof: fpirit, for feven or eight days; then filter tHe 
tincture through paper. A fcruple of cochineal may be infufed 
along with the roots, to give the tinéturea colour. 

In obftrutions of the men/es, a tea-fpoonful of this tinéture 
may be taken in.a cup of camomile or nee a tea twice 
a ) = 

: ci niticehs’ TinBture. gsi 


- Diget two ounces of gum kino, in a pint and a half of brandy, 
foréight days ; afterwards ftrain it for ufe. 

This tin@ture, though not generally known, is a good ‘afirin;. 
gent medicine. With this view, an ounce, or more, of it may 
be taken three or four times a-day. 


Lindure of Myrrh and Aes 


em of gum myrrh, an ounce anda half; hepatic aloes, one 
ounce. Let them be reduced to a powder, and infufed in two’ 
pints of reCtified fpirits, for. fix days, in-a gentle heat ; ene 
{train the tinéture. 

This is principally ufed by furgeons for clean ing foul ues, 
and reftraining the progrefs of gangrenes. It is alfo, by fone, 
recommended as a proper app pcan to green wounds, 


TinSburéof Opium, or. Liquid Laudanum. 


Take of crade Opium, two ounces : fpirituous aromatic water, 
and mountain wine, of each ten ounces. Diffolve the opium, 
fliced, in the wine, with.a gentle heat, frequently mene: isi i 
afterwards add the Apirit, and aan off the, BAtiiFe 0 3} 

*'A very” ‘good ‘tidAbre ‘ot guaiacam, for, dont tie, Acai be she: . 
by infuling two or three ounces of the gpm in a bottle of rum or eee 


As 
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As, twenty-five drops of this tin@ure contain about a grain 
of opium, the common dofe may be from twenty to thirty 
drops. 


Sacred TinGure, or Tin@ure of Hiera Picra. 


Take of fuccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce ; Virginian 


fnake-root and ginger, of each'two drachmy.” Infule in a pint 
of mountain wine, and half a pint of brandy, for a week, fre- 
quently thaking the bottle, then ftrain off the tincture. 

This is a fafe and ufeful purge for’ perfons of a. languid and 


phlegniatie ‘habit : but is thought to have bettér effects, taken Gh 


{mall dofes.as a laxative. ; 
The dofe, as a purge, is from one to two ounces, 


a Compound Tindiure of Senna. 
_ Take of fenna, one ounce; jalap, coriander feeds, and cream 
of tartar, of each half an ounce. . Infufe them.in a pint anda 
half of French brandy for a week; then ftrain the tincture, and 
add to it four ounces of fine fugar. butt Sa ena 
This is an agreeable purge, and an{wers all the purpofes of 
the Alixir Salutis, and of Dafys Elixir. 
The dofe is from one to two or three ounces. | 


* _. Iinure of Spamifh Flies, eerstet 

Take of Spanith flies, reduced to a fine powder, two ounces : 
{pirit of wine, one .pint. Infufe for two. or three days; then 
{train off the tincture. > : 

This is intended as an acrid ftimulant for external ufe. Parts 


affected with the pailfy or chronic rheumatifm may be frequently 


yubbed with it, , ) ; 
, Tintlure of the Bolfam of Tole. 


» Pake of the balfam of ‘Tolu, an ounce and a half; reQifed 


is diffolved; then ftrain the tin®iure. 9s 

This tin€ture poffefles all the virtges of the balfam. In coughs, 
and other complaints of the breaft, a tea-{poonful or two of it 
may be taken in a bit of loaf fugar. But the beft way of ufing 
itusinfyrup. An ounce, of the tin@ure, properly mixed: with 
two.poundsiof fmple fyrap, will make. what is commoil y, called 
Shek Solo HOES EP SE liq ot), yi cad BSG 


fpirit-of wine, a pint. Infufe ina gentle heat until the balfam 


, 


Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a half;' leer cardamon 
feeds, half an ounce ;’ brandy, two pints. Digeft for a week, 
and ftrain the tin@ture. . 

nr note y ' Thofe 


. 


. 
: 
4a 
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Thofe who éhadf to have a vinous tinCture of rhubarb may 
infufe the above ingredients in 2 bottle of Lifbon wine; adding to 
at about two-ounces: of proof {pirits 

If half an.ounce of gentian rogt, and a drachm_ of Virginian 
{nake-reot be added to the above ingredients, it will make the 
bitter.tinéture of rhubarb. a sate 

All thefe!itin@ures. are. defigned.as Rrodineiick and-corrobo> 
rants aswell as:purgatives.. Imiweakuefs of the -ftomachyindi- 
geftion, laxity,of the inteftines, fluxes, cholicky and fuch hike 
complaints, they. are«frequentlysof.great: fervice. . The-dofe is 
from half a {peonful to three or four fpoonfuls or more, accords 
ing tothe circum(tances of the Seen and the Ee steel it is in- 
tended to an{wer. 


The Tonic T indure. 


Mix two ounces of the compound tin@ture of Peruvian bark 
with the like quantity’ of the volatile tin€ture of Valerian; and 
of this mixture a tea-{poonful in a glafs of wine or water is to be 
taken three or four times a-day. 

I have long made ufe of this tinture for, the relief of thofe 
peculiar affections of the ftomach and bowels, fuch as indiget- 
tion, &c. whith generally accompany nervous difeafes. I do 
not fay that the tin€ture will cure thofe complaints, nor do 
I know of any medicine that will; but where a complete cure 
cannot be rationally. expected, relief is gertainly. a Very. defirable 
object. . 


Paregoric Rhnie: Re oe 

Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce ; opium, two 
drachms, Infufe in one pound of the. volatile aromatic {pirit, 
for four or five days, frequently thaking the bottle; afterwards 
{train the elixir. 

’ This is an agreeable and fafe way ¢ SP aatiinitéting opium. It . 
eafes pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficult: ‘breathing, and 
is ufeful in many diforders of children, partiona ly the hooping 
cough. 

The dofe to an ee is frgm, ity toa dnacties drops: iia 
i . Tbithad Bogle waatay ed Yard 

“Deke. of aNubarl out fmall, ten drachms 3 fuccotorine’ aloes, in 
powder, fix drachms; “Jeffer ‘cardamon Teeaey half’ an* ounce 5 
French brandy, two pints. Infufe for two or 2 sae aiid 
then {train the elixir, 

‘This ufeful {Lomachic purge ay be taken from one ounce to 
an ounce-‘and a half Dreeiit 1. SAs'T 
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Stomachic Elixir. 


Take of :gentian root, two ounces; Curaflao oranges,’ one 
eunce; Virginian fnake-root, half an ounce. Let the ingre- 
dients be bruifed, and infufed for three or four days.in two pints 
of French brandy.; -afterwards ftrain out the elixir: 

‘Ehis,is::an excellent ftomach: bitter. In flatulencies, indi- 
geftion; want! ofvappetite, and fuch like complaints, 4 {mall plafs 
of it may beitaken:twice alday. It likewife relieves the gout in 
the ftomach, when taken in a large dofe. 

as ests Acid. Elixir of Vi itriol, 

Take of the aromatic tinQure, one pint ; oil of vitriol; threé 
ounces) Mix them gradually, and after the feces have fubfided, 
filter the elixiv through paper, i a glafs funnel. a 
' Thisis‘one of the beft medicines which F know for hyfteric. 
and hypochondriac patients, afflicted with @atuleticies arifing from 

relaxation or debility of the flomach and inteftines. “Ir'will fue. 
ceed where the moft celebrated ftomachic bittéts have no effect. is 
The dofe is from ten to forty drops, in a glafs of wine or water, f 
or acup of any bitter infufion, twice or thrice a-day. It fhould be 5 


taken when the ftomach is moftempty: | | 4 


Camphorated Spirit of Wine. 
Diffolve an ounce of camphor ina pint of reGified {pirits. 
This folution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in bruifes, 
palfies, the chronic rheumatifm, and for preventing gangrenes, — | 
The above quantity of camphor, diflolved in half a pound of. 
the volatile aromatic fpirit, makes Ward's Effince. 


parg abhi get eV Spirit of Mindererus.. °° °° * 


| V 5 sete. Oe, soap | JW BhDs Se ageg 
Take of volatile fal_ammoniac, any, quantity..Pour on. it. 


gradually diltilled vinegar, till the effervefcence céales. .zisonu | bas 
This medicine is ufefulin promoting adifcharge both bythe fkin 


and urinary paflage.. It is alfo a good external application. in». 
{trains and bruifes. : Ee WET Ek 


to, the patient in bed. every hour till 


it has the defired effect, ‘ z O71 ISH IS RUS soct gtk A hits f OW 
. EEO sD a8 2G % orl 10k aie BOLI IQ «Ot sas 
ox daiprslubes 20%, 19 NANBG mR S89. 3 | 
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V INEG AR is an acid produced from,yinous liquors by.a fecoud | 


quench thirft, counteract a..tendency to putrefaction, and allay 
k inor- 
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VINEGARS. sO 


inordinate motions of the fyftem.. It likewife prometes, the na- 
tural fecretions, andin fome'cales excites a copious {weat, where 
‘theswarm. medicines, Called plcwiphaamicg tendsrather to Popenc 
chat. falutary, evacuation. AY 
Weaknefs, faintings, vomitings, and other igs ta dffebtions, 
sare often relieved by vinegar applied tothe mouth and nofe, or 
‘received. into the ftomach. [tis of excellent ufe alfo:in' correct- 
iing many poifonons fubftances, »when. takeninto' the ftoniach =: 
‘and.in promoting: their expulfion, by aie different emunories, 3 
‘when received into the-blood. ipsmosh ag 
Vinegar is not only an ufeful medivine, but pA lkewite 
tto extract, in tolerable perfeCtion, the virtues of feveral otheg 
rmedicinal fubftances. .Moft of.the odoriferous flowers impart 
tto it their fragrance, together with a beautiful purplith or. red 
ecolour. It alfo afifts or coincides with the intention of fquills, 
(garlic, gum ammoniac, and feveraliother valuable medicines. 
‘Thefe effets, however, are not ‘to be expected. from every 
‘thing that is fold under the name of vinegar, but from sree asi 
iis found and well prepared. ; 
_ The beft vinegars are thofe prepared from French wineso 9:1! 
It is neceffary, for fome purpofes that the vinegar be. diftilled 5: 
ibut as this operation requires a. paulo chemical) apparatus, 
iwe fhall not infert it. 


Vinegar fl Lithar gee 


Take of ‘litharge, half a yee {trong vinegar, wo. pints. 
Unfufe them ‘togethet in 4 moderate heat for three days, frequent- 
‘ly fhaking the veffel; then filter the liquor for ufe. : 
This medicine-islittle afed, from a general notion of its being 
(dangerous. There is reafon, however, to believe, that the pre- 
)parations of Jead with vinegar are poffefled of fome valuable pro- 
jpertiesy and that wey may be cule” in many. cafes with jase 
iand fuccefs. - A 
A Srsparaddiie of-a’ fimilar ite with the above has ae late 
ibeen extolled by Goalard, a French furgeon, as a fafé and exten- 
‘ively ufeful medicine, which hecallsthe Extrac? of Saturn, and 
‘orders to’be made in the following manner: 
Take of litharge; one pourid; vinegar made of French wine, — 
‘two pints. Put them together into a glazed éatthen’ pipkin, © 
sand let them boil, or rather fimmer, for an hour, or an hour 
sand a quarter, taking care fo fbi them all the while witha 
wooden f{patula. After the whale has ftood to fettle pour. ef 
ithe liquor which is upon the top ints’ Bottles for ule.” 
With: aay extract Goulard’ makes: his bigeto minepal water *, . 


+ vehi Big (tol clo rimcgavcanpAeh ppl euw, f672II0 firids deep 
oar 8 eeh 


non VINEGARS, 


which he recommends in a. great variety of external diforders, 
as inflammations, burns, bruifes, {prains, uleérs, &c, 

He Jikewife . prepares with it-a number of other formf 
medicine, as poultices, platters, ointments, powders, &c, 


Vindgar of Refer, 
_. Take of red rofes, half a pound ; {trong vinegar, half a gallon. — 


Infufe in a clofe veflel for feveral weeks, in a gentle heats. 
and then ftrain off the liquor. 4 


This is principally ufed as an embrocation for headaths; &e. 


~ 


Vinegar of Squillt. . 
"Take of dried fquills, two ounces; diftilled vinegar, two pints. 
Anfufe for ten days or 2, fortnight in a gentle degree of heat, 
afterwards {train off the liquor, and add to it about atwelfth 
part its quantity of proof fpirits.. . nF: sunita 
~ “This medicine has good effeéts in diforders of the breaft,,oc~ 
cafioned by a load of vifcid phlegm. It is alfo of ufe in hy- = 
dropic cafes for promoting a difcharge of urine. 

_ Vhe dofe is from two-drachms to two ounces, according to 
the intention for which it is given. . When intended toad asa 
vomit, the dofe ought to be large. In other cafes, it muft.not 
ofly be exhibited in fmall dofes, but alfo mixed with cinnamon - 


water, or fame: other agreeable aromatic liquor, to.prevent the © 


F opine ioe; 4a r Serato ore f : 
“naufea it might otherwife occafion, - 


_ WATERS BY. INFUSION, &c. 
x oe Lime-Water. 


POUR two gallons, of water gradually, upon a.pound of freth 
-y57,bume quicklime ;. and when the ebullition ceafes, it them _ 


Well, togethers then fuffer the, whole \to ftand) at refty chat the 
lime may fettle, and afterwards filter the liquor through ‘paper, — 
owhich is to. be kept in veffels, clofeiy. ftopr SSE WORET dgaoiT 
eo fhe lime-water from calcined oyfter-thells is: prepared: in the 4 
fame manners: + I OOS gots TaN SNe : vidnisl-il @ 
Lime-water is principally ufed forthe gravel! ; in whichcafé, — 
fromca pint or two.or ae it may ‘be drank: daily. -TExter- a 
onallysit isufed for wafhing foul: ulcers, and reméving the’ itch, 
and other difcafes of the fino “Soonud Wiol Mie qldeme sy 
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soon Bris Hetssord esr deicond oOwlincde Stine Sones ae 
de Compound Lime-W ater. 
. ‘ ‘ ’ . , 
py bathe fhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound; liquorice 
ALL , 


root, | 
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root, one ounces faffafras bark, half an ounce ; coriander feeds, 
three drachms ; ‘fimple lime-water, fix pints. 

Infufe begin heat for two peel and then ftrain off the 
liquors 

In the fame manner may lime-water be impregnated with the 
virtues of the other vegetable fubftances. Such impregnation 

not only renders the water more agreeable to the palate, but. alfo 
amore eflicacious medicine, efpecially in cutaneous diforders 
-and'foulnefs of the blood and juices. 

Tt may be taken in the fame quantity asthe fimple water. 


Sublimate WW. nie 


Diffolve eight grains ¢ of the corrofive fublimate i in a pint of, cin- 
namon ‘water. 

If a ftronger folution be wanted, 2 double or triple quantity ee 
fublimate may be ufed. 

The principal intention of this is to cleanfe foul ulcers, and 
confume proud flefh. 


| Styptic W ater. 


Take of blue vitriol and alum, San an ounce anda . half ; 
water, one ‘pint. Boil them until the falts are diffolved, the 
filter the liquor, and add to it a drachm of the oil of Weiot. 

This water is ufed for ftopping a bleeding at the nofe, and 
othet hemorrhages; for which purpofe cloths or doffils dipt 
in it mutt be appear to the part. 


Tar-W ater. : 


»Pour’a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, 
and’ ftir them ftrongly together with a wooden rod: after 
they have Rood" to fettle for two days, pour off the water 
for. ufe. 

Though tar-water falls greatly adhe of the character Shieh 
hasbeen. given. of. it, yet it poffeffes fome medicinal’ virtues. 
It fenfibly raifes the pulfe, increafes the coteg i and fome- 
timesiopens the body, or oceafions vomiting, . 

Ay pint of it may be drank daily, or more, if dig Sandi 
can bear it, Itsis generally ordered to be taken’ on’an' empty 
ftomach, viz. four ounces morning “and evening, ' ‘and the 
fame quantity about two oh after breakfalt and dinner. — 

7 Grow edt ee 
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SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS, 


GREAT number of diftilled waters were formerly kept in 
“* the fhops; and-are {till retained in fome Difpenfatories, 
But we confider them chiefly in the light of grateful diluents, 
fuitable vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, or for ren- 
dering difguftful ones more agreeable to the palate and ftomach. 
We fhall therefore infert only a few of thofé which are beft 
adapted to thefe intentions. 


The management of a ftill being now generally under- 


food, it is needlefs to {pend time in giving dire€tions for that 


purpofe. 
Cinnamon Water. 


Steep one pound of cinnamon bark, bruifed, in a gallon and 
a half of water, and one pint of brandy, for two days; and 
then diftil off one gallon. : 


This is an agreeable aromatic water, poffeffing in a high de-, 


gree the fragrance and cordial virtues of the {pice. 


Pennyroyal W ater. 


Take of pennyroyal leaves, dried, a pound and a half; watery, 
from a gallon and a half to two gallons. Draw off by diftilla- 


tion one gallon. 


_ This, water poffeffes, in a confiderable degree, the fmell, tafte, 


and virtues of the plant. It is given in mixtures and juleps to 
hyfteric patients. 

An infufion of the herb in boiling water anfwers nearly the 
fame purpofes. | 


2 Peppermint Wi ater, 
This is made in the fame manner as the preceding. 


tHe 


Spearmint Water. 


. 


This may alfo be prepared in the fame way. as the penny-. 4 


royal water. : : 
Both thefe are ufeful ftomachic waters, and will fometimes 

relieve vomiting, efpecially when it proceeds from indigeftion, 

‘ or 3 


complaints, the gout in the ftomach, &c. particularly the pep=_ : 


permint water. ~~~ 


“Wn infufiorr of the frefh plant is frequently found to have the, & 


fame effets as the diftilled water. " 


es “ Rife 


Id vifcid phlegm. ‘They are likewife ufeful in fome colicky 
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SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. “0s 


Rofl W ater. 
Take of rofes, freth gathered, fix pounds 3 water, ~ — 
ons+y Diltil, of.one- gallon. 


This. water | is, principally valued on: account oil its’ fine 
| favour. E 


Jamaica Pepper Ww ater, 
Take of Jamaica pepper,, half a pound; waters, a gallon oe 
ahalf. Dittil off one gallon. ne 
This is a very elegant diftilled water, and may in pit cafes . 
\fupply the place of the more coftly {pice waters., 


SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 


Spirituous Cinnamon Water. 


AKE of cinnainén bark, one pound; proof fpirit, and com- 
mon water, of.each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon in the 
liquor for two days; then diftil off one gallon. 


Spirituous Sanam Pepper Water. 


Take of, Jamaica pepper, half a pound; proof fpirit,. three 

gallons; water, two gallons. Diftil off three gallons. 
This'is a fufficiently agreeable cordial, and z fepely the 

place of. the Aromatic uA ater. : 
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WHEYS. 


Alum W, hey. et 
pot two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk till it 
is curdled ; then ftrain out the whey. 
This whey) is befieficial in an immoderate flow of the menfes, 
and in a dsabetes, or exceflive difcharge of urine. 
The dofe is two, three, or four. ounces, according as the f{to- 


mach will bear it, three times a a day, Re it Baye occafion Yo- 
— it may be! ‘diluted. — 


. : ah we ed Frees 
nigel lize } Mifard Whey. iste 9 rte abet ri ed 
ake i i hei re sib ‘of each a pint; bruifed r muttard-f | ah 


an ounce and a . Boil them together till the curd. 
feparated ; suneas ig ftriin the y aa through a pega 
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low flate of nervous fevers, it will often fupply thé place of 
wine. It is alfo of ufe in the chronic theumatifm, palfy, 
dropfy, &c. The addition of a little fugar will render it more 
agreeable. | 

The dofe is an ordinary tea-cup-full four or five times a- 
day. ! 


Scorbutic W, hey. 


This whey is made by boiling half a pint of the fcorbutic 
juices in a quart of cow’s milk, More benefit, however, is te 
be expected from eating the plants, than from their exprefied 
juices. oan 
The fcorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, garden 
{curvy-grafs, and water-creffles, 

A number of other wheys may be prepared nearly in the fame 
manner, as orange-whey, cream-of-tartar-whey, &c. Thefe 
are cooling pleafant drinks in fevers, and may be rendered cor- 
dial, when neceffary, by the addition of wine. 


WINES, 


"HE effects of wine are, to raife the pulfe, promote perfpi- 
ration, warm the habit, and exhilarate the {pirits. The 
red wines,. befides.thefe effeéts, have an. aftringent. quality; by 
which they ftrengthen the tone of the ftomach and inteftines, ~ 
and by this means. prove ferviceable in reftraining immoderate 
fecretions. se eae (ote-Keeé 46s i 
The thin fharp wines have a different tendency. They pafs.. 
off freely by the different emunétories, and gently open the body. | 
The effeéts of the full-bodied wines are, however, much more~- 
durable than thofe of the thinner. 10 
All fweet wines contain a glutinous fubftance, and do not pafs .. 
off, freely. Hence they will heat the body more than an.equal.. _ 
guantity of any other wine, though it {hould contain fully as 
much fpirit. or ref . : 
From the obvious qualities of winey. it muft appear to be an — ; 
excellent:cordial medicine, Indeed, to fay the truth, it is worth a 
all the reft puttogether, Sak phparang 
But to anfwer this chara@ter, it muft be found and good. No 
benefit is to be expected from. the common trafh that is often 
fold by the name of wine, without pofleffing one drop of the ~ 
juice of the grape, Perhaps no medicine is more rarely obtained’ 
genuine than wine. eet eat nd | 4 
Wine is not only ufed as a medicine, but is alfo mice as 
a "EE at Wie SSECEINE the Virtues of other'medicinal fube 
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for, which, if is, not, il, adapted, being a, compound of om % 
water, inflammable fpirit, and acid by which means, it ether 
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abled to. a&t-upon vegetable and’ animal fub(tances,and alfo to 
diflolve fome bodies of ‘the metallic kind) fo as to impregnate 
itfelf with their virtues, as fteel, antimony, &c. “i 


Anthelmintic Wine. 


Take of rhubarb, half an ounce; worm-feed, an ounce. 
» Bruife thems.and infufe without heat in two pints of red: port 

wine for afew. days, then {train off the wine. 

As the itomachs. of perfons.afflited, with worms are always 
idebilitated, red wine alone will often ptove ferviceable.  I¢ 
imuitl, however, have ftill better effeGts when joined with bitter 
‘and purgatiye ingredients,.as in the above form. 

A glafs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 


: 3 Antimonial Wine. 
Take glafs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an 
‘ounce ; Lifbon wine, eight ounces. Digeft, without heat, for 
three or four days, now and then fhaking the bottle; afterwards 
filter the wine through paper. . 
The dofe of this wine varies according to the intention. As 
‘an alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to fifty 
tor fixty drops. In a large dofe it generally proves cathartic, or 
‘excites vomiting, : y : 


Bitter Wine. 


Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, freth, each 
one ounce; long pepper, two drachms; mountain wine, two 
jpints. Infufe without heat for a week, and {train out the wine 
lfor ufe. ) 

In complaints arifing from weaknefs of the ftomach, or indi- 
igeftion, a glafs of this wine may be taken an hour before dinner. 
iand fupper. 


Ipecacuanha Wine. 


Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce; mountain 
‘wine, a pint. Infufe for three or four days; then filter the 
itiscture. 3 5 

This is a fafe vomit, and anfwers extremely well for fuch per- 
{fons as cannot {wallow the powder, or whofe ftomachs are too 
iirritable to bear it. 

Lhe dofe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half, © 


m: Chalybeate, or Steel Wine, 


Take filings of iron, two ounces; cinnamon and mace, of 
teach two drachms; Rhenifh wine, two pints. Infufe for three 
cor four weeks, frequently fhaking the bottle; then pafs the wine 
(through a filter. ’ “ ay 
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’ In obftruétions of the menjes, this preparation of iren may be 
taken, in the dofe-of half a wine-glafs twice or thrice’a day. , 
The medicine would probably be as good if made with Lif- 
bon wine, fharpened with half an ounce of the cream of tartar, 

or a {mall quantity of the vitriolic acid. 


Stomach Wine. 


Take of Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, an ounce; carda- 
mom feeds, and orange:peel, bruifed, of each two drachms. In- 
fufe in a bottle of white port or Lifbon wine for five or fix days 5 

_then ftrain off the wine. 

This wine is not only of fervice in debility of the ftomach 
and inteftines, but may. alfo be taken as a preventive, by perfons 
liable to the intermittent fever, or who refide in places where 
this difeafe prevails. It will be of ufe likewife to thofe who re- 
cover flowly after fevers of any kind, as it affifts digeftion, and 
helps to reftore the tone and vigour of the fyftem. Fa 
_ A glafs of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 
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ed 


bE LEBOUSH terms of art have been feduloufly avoided in 

: the compofition of this treatife, it is impoflible entirely to 

banifh technical phrafes when writing on medicine, a {clence~ 
that has been lefs generally attended to by mankind, and con- 

 tinues therefore to be more infeéted with the jargon of the 

- fchools, than perhaps any other. Several perfons having exprefled- 
their opinion that.a gloffary would make this work more gene 
rally intelligible, the following concife explanation of the few 

terms of art that occur, has been added in compliance with 

their fentiments, and to fulfil the original intention of this trea- 

tife, by rendering it intelligible and ufeful to all ranks and 
claffes of mankind. 


A 


Abdomen. The belly. | 

Abforbents. Weffels that convey the’ nourifhment from the in- 
teftines, and the fecreted fluids from the various cavities”. 
into the mafs of blood. 

Acrimony. Corrofive fharpnefs. 

Acute. A difeafe, the fymptoms of which are violent, and 
tend to a fpeedy termination, is called acute. 

Adult. Of matureage. — 

Aduft. Dry, warm. ie Pi oer, 

Antifpafmodic. Whatever tends to prevent or remove f{pafm. 

Apthe. Small whitith ulcers appearing in the mouth. 

Aftrittion. A tightening or leffening. 

Atrabilarian. An epithet commonly applied to people of a cer- 
tain temperamént, marked by a dark complexion, black hair, 
{pare habit, &c. which the ancients iuppofed to arife from 
the atra bilis, or the black bile. 

er 
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Bile, or Gall, A fluid which is fecreted by the liver into the 


_gall-bladder, and from thence paffes into the inteftines, in 
order to promote digeftion, 


Cc 
Cacochymie An unhealthy ftate of the body. 


Caries. A rottennefs of the bone. 


Chyle. A milky fluid {eparated from the aliment in the inteftinesy 


and conveyed by the abforbents into the blood to fupply the 
watte of the animal body: 


Chronic. A difeafe whofe Progrefs is flow, in oppofition ta. 


acute. : | . 
Circulation, The motion of the blood, which is driven by the 


heart through the arteries, and returns by the veins, 
Comatofe. Sleepy, ; Fete ce kis Sie 


Conglobate Gland. A fimple gland. 
Conglomerate. A compound gland, 
Contagion, Infe€tious matter. 
Cutis.. The fkin, > jul 
Cutaneous. Of or belonging to the fkin. 

Crifs. “A certain period in the progrefs of a difeafe, from 
_ whence a decided alteration either for ‘the better or the 
worfe takes place. Le ae she 

Critical.. Vecilive or important. 


Critical Days, The fourth, fifth, feventh, ninth; eleventh, © 


i “thirteenth, fourteenth, “feventeenth, and twenty-firft, are 
by fome authors denominated critical days, becaufe febrile 
complaints have been obferved to take a decifive change 
at thefe periods, : ; 


D 


Debility. Weaknefs. : ita 
Delirium. A temporary diforder of the mental faculties, 


Diaphragm. A membrane feparating the’ caVity “of the cheft - 


 fronithat of thetelly 8 sisiaeng a at 
Diuretic, A medicine that promotes the fecretion of urine. 
Drafic. Is applied to fuch purgative medicines as are violent 
or harfh in their operation. "pe 2 


E 


Empyema. A colle€tion of purulent matter in the cavity of the 


brealt, : 


Endemic 


GROSSABY... but A Md ~ Fak 
Endemic. A difeafe peculiar to a certain diftriG. 


Epidemic. A difeafe generally infectious. 
Exacerbation, The increafe of any difeafe, 


F 


Feces. Excrements. 

. Flatulent. Producing wind. é 

fetid. Emitting an offenfive {mell. 

Fetus. The child before birth, or when born before the proper 
period, is thus termed. | 

Fungus. Proud fleth. 


G 


Gangrene. Mortification. 
Ganglia. 
Gummata. Se 
Gymnafic. Exercife taken with a view to preherve or reftore) 
health.—The ancient payicians peckaned ais an eayorians, 
branch of mcdicing. | keg 


; Venereal excrefcences. 


Hamorrhage.- ‘Difcharge of proud? | 

Hemorrhoids. The piles: 

Hectic Fever. A flow conduming fever, generally attending a 
bad® habit’ of eigele or fornie incurable and deep-rooted 
- difeafe, 

Pypoctibed eck Low ae 

Hypochondriac vifcera. The liver, {pleen, &e. "fo termed from: 
their fituation in the hypochondriac or upper and ieee 
parts of the belly. 

i i 

Ichor. Thin bad matter. fs 

Impofthume. A colleQion of purulent matter, ; 

Inflammation. Afurcharge of blood; and an inenealed 2dtion - 4 

_. the vellels, in any particular part of the podyiqs . 


7 L 
» Ligature. Bandage, 
Lixivium, Ley, . : aah 
ads targeipes ede int a aitemetanie tue tocaeridullood ys a ee, 
; “a . M. 4) © 9405 


Miliary Eruption. Eruption of {mall puaftules refembling the 
_ feedsopf miller, ; 
waa 424 Morbifies 
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Morbific. Caufing difeafe, or difeafed. ate 

Mucus. The matter difcharged from the nofe, lungs, dc. 
Myfentery. A double membrane which conneéts the inteftines 


to the back bone. 


N 


Nervous. ‘Irritable. | 
Naujfea... An.inclination to vomit. 


Nodes. Enlargements, of the bones produced by the venereal 


difeafe. ~ 
a ; 
Pectoral. Medicines adapted to cure difeafes of the breaft. ~ 


Pelvis. The bones fituated at the lower part of the trunk; 


thus named from their refembling in’ fome meafure a 
bafon. : aS 


Pericardium. Membrane containing the heart. bale 
Peritoneum. A membrane lining the cavity of the belly and 
covering the inteftines. | 


Perfpiration. The matter difcharged from the pores of the {kin 


in form of vapour or {weat, 

Phlegmatic. Watery, relaxed. 

Phlogifion. ‘Is here ufed to fignify fomewhat rendering the air 
unfit for the purpofes of refpiration. ; 

Plethoric. _Replete with bloodve: ..., 

Polypus. A difeafed excrefcence, or a {ubftance formed of 
coagulable lymph, frequently found in the large blood 
veflels. ers ; 

Pus. Matter contained in a boil.: 


R 
Regimen. Regulation of diet. . 
Redium, The ftraight gut, in which the foeces are con- 
tained. ee + Sn repgiegs OF ¥ ee 
Refpiration, ‘The att. of breathing. «. _ 
Saliva. ‘The fluid fecreted by the glands of the mouth. 
Sanies. A thin bad matter, difcharged from an ill conditioned 
fore. oe 
Schirrous. A ftate of difeafed hardnefs, : 
Slough. A part feparated and thrown off by fuppuration, 
Spajm. A difeafed contraction, BD 
Spine. "The back bone. 


Styptic. 


ie See tee a ee 
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Syptic. A medicine for {topping the difcharge of blood. — 
Syncope. A fainting fit attended with a complete abolition of 
fenfation and thought. . 


38 


Tabes. A f{pecies of confumption. . 

Temperament. A peculiar habit of body, of which there are 
generally reckoned four, viz. the fanguine, the bilious, 
the melancholic, and the phlegmatic. 


U 
Vertigo. Giddinefs. 
Ulcer. An ill-conditioned fore, 
Ureters. ‘Two long and {mall canals which convey the urine 
from the kidneys to the bladder. 


Urethra. The canal which conveys the urine from the 
bladder. 
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A 
BLUTIONS, Jewith and) Mahometan, well calculated for the 


prefervation of health, gg. 

Abortion, canfes and fymptoms of, 491. Means of prevention, 492. 
Proper treatment in the cafe of, 493. 

Abjeefis, how-to be treated, 291. 527. 

Accidents. See Cafualties. 

Acids; of peculiar fervice in confumptions, 175- In putrid fevers, 
190. Not fuitable to the meafles, 230. 

Acidities in the bowels of ‘infants, the origin of, 506. Method of 
cure, 507. . 

Ackworth, foundling hofpital at, caufe of the children there being 
afflicted with feabbed heads, and ‘fatal confequences of their ill 
treatment, 511, note. — fig, 

Addifan, bis remark on the luxury of the table, ot. 

ther, very ferviceable in removing fits of the aflhma, 385, Is ex- 
cellent for flatulencies, 416. . 

Erhiops mineral, ftrongly recommended by Dr. Cheyne in.inflam- 
mauons of the eyes, 250. ne 3 

Africans, their treatment of children, 10, note. 

Agaric of the oak, its merit as a ttyptic, 530. Method of gathering, 
preparing, and applying it, ibid. note, 

Agriculture, a healthful, conftant, and’ profitable employment, 45. 
jstoo much neglected in favour of manufactures, tid. Garden- 
ing the moft wholefome amufement for fedentary perfons, 4o. 

Ague, a {pecies of fever no perfon can miftake, and the proper medi- 
cine for, generally known, 141. Caufes of, 142. Symptoms, 
ibid. Regimen for, ibid. Under a proper regimen will often go off, 
without medicine, 144. Medical treatment of, 145. Often de- 
¥enerates into obftinate chronical difeates, if, not radically cured, 
147: Peruvian bark’ the only medicine to be relied on in, 148, 
Children how to be treated in, #hid. Preventive medicine for thofe 
who live in ‘marthy countries, 149. ; 

Mir, confined, poifoncus’to children, 28, A free open air will fomes 
mes cure the moftobftinate difordeérs in children, 30, Occupa- 
tions which injute the health by unwholefome air, 35,46. The 
qualities of, act more fenfibly on the body than is generally ima- 
gined, 69, The'feveral hoxious qualitwes of, fpecified, ibid. In 
Jarge cities, polluted by various circumitances, 70. The air in 
churches, how rendered unwholefome, ibid. oufes ought to be 
véfitilated daily, 72, The danger attending {mall apartments, 
ibid. Perfons whofe bufinefs confines them to town ought ¢t 

cepin the country, ibid, High walls obftruct the free current 0 


air, 
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air,73. Trees fhould not be planted too near to"houfes, 76/7. 
Frefh air peculiarly neceflary: for the fick, ibid. -'The fick in Hof. 
pitals in more danger from the want of frefh air, than from their 
diforders; 74: “Wholefomenefs of the morning air, 78. The 
changeablenefs of, one great caufe of catching cold, 120. Thofe 
who keep moft within doors, the moftfenfible of thefe changes, 
121. Of the night, to be carefully guarded againft, 122. Freth 
air often of more efficacy in difeafes than medicine, 133- Its im- 
portance in, fevers, 138. 153. States of, liable to produce putrid 
fevers, 186. Muft be kept cool and freth in fick chambers under 
this diforder, 190. Change of, one of the moft/effe@ual remedies 
for'the hooping cough, 272. The qualities of, a material confi- 
deration for afthmatic patients, 384. The various ways by which 
it may be rendered noxious, 560. Confined, haw to try, and pu- 
rify, ibid. Method of recovering perfons poifoned by foul air, 
s61. Frefh, of the greateft importance in fainting fits, 567. 

Mitkiz, Mr. his treatife on the nature.and cure of fractures, res 
commended, ¢4a, nore. . 

Alcali, cauftic, recommended in the ftone, 309. How to prepare it, 
ibid, note. EE: gmaanys ee 
Aliment is capable of changing the whole conftitution of the body, 
57. Will in many cafes anfwer every intention in the core of 
 difeafes, 747d. ‘The calls of hunger and thirft, fufficient for regue 
lating the due quantity of, 58. The quality of, how injured, 
“ibid. A due mixture of vegetables neceflary with our animal 
“food, 60, To what the bad effets of tea are principally owing, 

ibid. Water, good and bad, diftinguifhed, 61. Inquiry into the 
“qualities of fermented liquors, with inftru@ions for the due making 


of them, 63. The qualities of good bread, and why adulterated, ~ 
by bakers, 64. General rules for the choice of food, ibid. 


‘Onght not to be too uniform, 65. Meals ought to be taken at regu- 

Jar times, 66. Long fafting injurious both to old and young, 67. 

“Breakfafts and fuppers, iizd, Changes of diet ought to be gra- 

‘dually made, 68. General obfervationson, 621. . 
MGBOVYRES SCO Uia Lert ae a ay ee nt iat Ue eee) ae 
American Indians, their method of curing the venereal difeafe, 476. 
Amujements, {edentary, improper for fedentary perfons, 48. Ought 

Suiwaysre BeoOran, aciivekmd, 702 47... 2% acne ann 
Anafarca. See Drop/y. 
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lity of mind effential to health, 7did. Cn ar fA Ye ME NN 
Animal food, cautions in giving it to children, 17. Animals that die 
of themfelves, unfit for food, 8. Ove: 
| “wholefome; §9. The artifices of butchers 
nd 3 sagReel wat  SashisaKsy he f ury. 2 ay? 
Preat a°quantity of, generates t e feurvy, 60. 
abi ae haind sc isesn Dino Somes ~~ <OD 
“habits; 627. 
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Anger, violent fits of, injurious to the conftitution, 108, Tran il. 
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Apothecaries’? weights, a table of, 657. 

Apparel. . See Clothing. 

Appetite, want of, caufes and remedies for, 392+ 

Arbuthnot, Dr. his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 165. 
His advice for perfons troubled with coftivenefs, 391, note. 

Arfenic, the effedts of, on the ftomach, 443. Medical. treatment 
when the fymptoms appear, 444. 

Arts, See Manufa&ures. 

Afcites. See Drop/y. 

Affes milk, why it feldom does any good, 171. Inftructions for tak. 
ing it, bid. 

Aftbma, the different kinds of this diforder diftinguifhed, with’ its 
caufes, 382, Symptoms, 383. Regimen, ibid. Medical treat. 
ment, 384. Remedies proper in the moift afthma, 385. 

Atmo/phere.. See dir. Ee 


B 


Ball’s purging vermifuge powder, preparation of, 347. | 
Balfams, how to prepare. Anodyne balfam, 660. Locatelli’s bal- 
fam,zdid. Vulnerary balfam, zdid. 
Bandages, tight, produce. moft of the bad confequences attending 
fraétured bones, 545. 
Bark, Peruvian, the beft antidote for failors againft diforders on a 
foreign coaft, 44. How to be adminiftered in the ague, I45. 
_Diftinétion between the red bark and quill bark. ibid. nore. A 
decoétion or infufion of, may be taken by thofe who cannot 
{wallow it in fubftance, 146. Is often adulterated, ibid. note. Is 
the only medicine to be depended on in agues, 148. Hew it may 
be tendered more palatable, 74id. May be adminiftered by clyfter, — 
149. Cold water the beft menftruum for extraéting the virtues of 
this drug, 176. How to be adminiftered in the putrid fever, 192; - 
and in the eryfipelas, 240. In an inflammation of the eyes, 249. 
‘Its efficacy in a malignant quinfey, 260. In the hooping-cough, 
274. A good medicine in vomiting, when it proceeds from weak- 
nefs of the ftomach, 300, Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how to 
take ir, 3°4- _Is good againft the piles, 317; and worms, 
346. ts ule dangerous for preventing a fit of the gout, 361, 
A good remedy in the King’s evil, 376; andin the fluor albus, 
439. ' 
Barley water, how made, 159g. . | r 
Barrenne/s in women, the general caufes of, sors Courfe of relief, 
ibid. Dr. Cheyne’s obfervations on, ibid, note. — 7 
Bath waters, good in the gout, 362, __ | at tS 
Bath, cold, the goed effeéts of, on children, 27. Recommended to 
. the ftadious, 56. Is peculiarly excellent for ftrengthening .the 
| pi fyem, 399° Ee hia fhould never be omitted in gleets, 
466, da good for rickety children, 519, Apoplexies frequently 
occafioned by tue dhpropet ufe of, $78. Abtard bre istnaBaisin 
ibid, Nothing contributes more to permanent health, 579. A. 
fiogle lange or dip fu siete cenioging too long in it dangerous, 
iid. Morning the properelt time for bathing, s4/4... Seawater. 
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preferable to river-water, 580, Rules to be obferved in the ule of, 
ibid. ¢81. Swellings of the glands refolved by fea-bathing, 634, 
Is peculiarly falutary in fcrophulows complaints, 532... Warm 
bath’ better adapted for cutaneous diforders, ibid. Cautions on 
the improper ufe of, 583. 586. Good effets of the fhower-barh, 
$87. Cold bath dangerous in the gout, 528. Warm bath more 
talutary in difeafes of the liver and kidneys, 589. Obfervations 
on the vapour-bath, zd;d. oe me Pie: 

Bath, warm, of great fervice in an inflammation of the ftomach, 276. 

Bathing, a religious duty under the Judaic and Mahometan laws, 99s 
ts conducive to health, ibid. re eae ‘di 

Bears foot, recommended as a powerfol remedy againft worms, 3460 

Beds, inftead of being made up again, as foon as. perfons rife from 
them, ought to be turned down and expofed to the air, g1,. Bad 
eifects of roo great indulgence in bed, 78. Damp, the danger of, 
t22z. Soft, are injurious to the kidneys, 303. 709. ‘ . 

Beer, the ill confequences of making it too weak, 63. Pernicious 
artifices of the dealers in, 64. Moma 2a. Taine att 

Bells, parith, the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous cuftom, 110. 

Biles, 528. i Retem ete 

Bilious colic, fymptoms atid treatment’of, 282. 

Silious fever. See Fever. . 

Bite of amad dopt See Dog. sa ; 

Bitters, warm and aftringent, antidotes to apues, 146. Are fervice- 
able in vomiting. when it proceeds from weaknefs in the ftomach, 
300. ; af ‘ ss 

Bladder, inflammation of, its general caufes, 289. Medical treat- 
ment of, ibid. | : 

_ Bladder, ftonein. See Stone, 

Blaf. See Eryfipelas. : ‘ ee 

Bleeding, cautions for the operation of, in fevers, 139. In the ague, 
£44. ts importance in the acute continual fever, 154. In the. 
pleurify, 159. When neceflary in an inflammation of the Jongss. 
166. Caution againit, in a nervous fever, 183. In the putrid. 
fever, 191. In the miliary fever, 199. When neceflary in the 
{mall-pox, z10. When ufeful in the meafles, 231. When ne- 
ceflary in the bilions fever, 235. Under what circamfances pro- 
perin the eryfipelas, 239. Mode of, proper in an inflammation 
of the brain, 244. Is always neceflary in an inflammation of. ~~ 
the eyes, 247. When proper and improper, in a cough,» O76 : 
When proper in the hooping-cough, 272... 1s almoft the onlything 
to be depended on in an inflammation of the ftomach, 276. And 
in ah inflammation of the inteftines, 278, As seceflary in an in= 
flammation of the kidneys, 287. Its ufe ina fuppreflion. of urine, a4 
305+. Is proper in an afthma, 384. Is dangerous in.fainting fits, Ae 
without due caution, 414. Cautions proper in the Pucprral {63 
ver, 498. Is an operation generally performed by per ons who w 
do hot underftand when it is proper, 524, n what cales it ought, . 
to be had recourfe 10, idid “Phe quantity taken away, how. to be 
regulated, sas. _ General rules for the operation, ibid, , Objec-,. 
tions to bleeding by leeches, 526. Prevailing prejudices relating 
to bleeding, i2id. The arm the moit commodious part to take 

t Ff REOIG. Jeo DA AAG base ds 

ph? es i Bleeding. 
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Bieedidg at the nofe, fpontancous,) is of more ‘fervite; where Bleed. 
ing is neceflary, than the operation with the leneét, 714. Oughe 
not to be ftopped without due confideration, #527. Howto ftop it 
when neceffary, 314. Cautions to preveat: frequent recifas’ of, 
Zig. fy a3 

Blind perfons, when born fo, might be educated to employments 
fuited to their capacity, 426, nore. ) : . 

Biifers, peculiarly advantageous in the nervous fever, 183, . When 
only to be applied. im the putrid fever, 191. When proper in’ thes 
miliary fever, 199. Seldom fail to: remove'the molt chitinate Ine, 
flammation of the eyes, 248. A good remedy in the quinfey,.25¢. 
Proper fora violent. hooping-cough; 274. 1s one’ of the bef. re~ 
medies'for an inflammation of the fomach, 277... Are efficacious 
in the tooth-ach, 3.37. iAP 

Blood, involuntary difcharges of, often falutary,.and ought not to be 
rathly flopped, 311. The feveral kinds of thefe difcharges, With 
their ufval caufes, (oid. Methods:ofcure, 312. as 

Blood, {pittmg of, who moft fabjedt to, and: at: what. feaforis; 320. ° 
-Its caofes,zéid. Symptoms, idid. Proper-réegimen in. 327. Me- 
dical treatment, 7did. Cautions for perfons fubje&'to it,’ 32.2. 

Bleed, vomiting of, its: caufes and fymptoms, 323. Medical treats « 
ment, bid. 

Bleod that eye, how to cure, 429. 

Bloody-filux. See Dyfentery. a % Y 

Boerhaave, his obfervations-on drefs, 88, zote. His mechanical expe's 
dients!to relieve an inflammation of the brain, 223s e ; 

Bolufes, general rules for the preparing of, 661.. The altringent bo-. 
Jas, ibid. Diaphoretic bolus, ‘bid. Mercurial bolus, iJid. Boe. 
lusofirhubarb and mercury, 662. Pedctoral bolus, ibid, Purging 
bolus, bid, 

Bones, the exfoliation of, a very flow operation, 535. Bones, broken,. 
often fuccefsfully undertaken by ignorant operators, 543. Rem 
gimen to be adopted after the:accident, :2i¢. Hints of condu& if. 
the patient is confined to his bed, 544. Cleanlinels to be res 
garded during this confinement, 4i¢. The lirab not to be kept. 
continually on the ftretch, ibid. Cautions to be oblerved in fer- 
ting a bone, bid. ‘Tight bandages condemved, 4s, How to- 
kéep the'limb fteady by an eafy method, iJi¢, Fractures of the’ 

VIDS, Yee eet a: “) ey 

Bowels, inflammation of; See Stomach. ney 

Boys, the military exercife proper for them, 24. 

Braidayood, Mr. his killin teaching the dumb to fpeak, 430, 20f6., 

Brain, inflammation of, who moft liable to it, with its caules aud 


fymptoms, 241. Regimen, 243, Medical treatment, BAh ns Voc si 
Bread, proper food for children, as foon as they can chew ity. 16. 
Avcruft of, the be gum-ftick, idid. The belt modes of prepar-._ 
ing itin food for'children, iid. Good, the qualities of, and for.. 
what purpofe’adalterared by'the bakers, 64. Toaited, a decoc- 
tion of, good to check the vomiting in'a cholera morbus, 208. A. 
furfeit of, more dangefous than any other food, 623.. The. fineft 
not always the beft adapted for. nutzition, 624. Houfehold bread . 
the moft wholefome, ibid. Wheat flout apt to occafon conftipa- . 
sion, €25. Different kinds of grain makethe belt bread, idid . 
oe ~~ Confump- 
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Confumption of bread increafed by drinking tea, 626. Indian 
corn the beft food when boiled, 631.. Buck wheat highly nutri- 
tious, tid. Warious fubftituies for bread, 642. 

Brimftone. See Sulphur. 

Brorb, gelatinous, recommended in the dyfentery, how to make, 
322 

Broths and Soups, various ingredients in the compofition of, 641, 
642. General obfervations on, 643. The moft wholefome 
diet for the poor, idid.. Warmly recommended by Count Rum- 
fess tte _ Brown foup recommended. for breakfaft in place of 
tea, 646. 

Brusfes, why of worfe confequence than wounds, 534, Proper treat- 
ment of, ibid. The exfoliation of injured bones a very flow ope-~ 
ration, 535. How to cure fores occafioned by, ibid. 

Be two kinds of, diftinguifhed, with their proper treatment, 
409. 

Burdens, heavy, injurious to the lungs, 38. 

Burgundy pitch, a platter of, between the fhoulders, an excellent re- 
medy in a cough, 26g. In a hooping-cough, 274. And for chil- 
dren in teething, 516. 

Burials, the dangers attending their being allowed in the mid of 
populous towns, 70. 

Burns, flight, how to cure, 532. Treatment of, when violent, 533. 
Extraordinary cafe of, idid. Liniment for;:684. 

Bxtchers, their profeffional artifices explained and condemned, 59. ~ 

Butter, ought to be very fparingly given to children, 19. Ufed in 


Jarge quantities very injurious to the ftomach, having a conftant. 


tendency to turn rancid, 632. Bread made with batter not eafily 
digefted, 634. Paities of every kind improper for children, ibid, 


Cc 


Cabbage leaves, topical application of, in a pleurify, 160. 
Camphor, why of little ufe in eye-waters, 665, . peas 
Camphorated oil, preparation of, 718. 
Camphorated {pirit of wine, 733. 
Camps, the greateft neceflity of confulting cleanlinefs in, 98. 
Cancer, its different ftages deferibed, with the producing caufes, 436. 
Symptoms, 437. Regimen, and medical treatment, 438. Dr 
Storck’s method of treating this diforder, 439. Cautions for 
avoiding it, 441. Credulity more incurable than cancers, 442. _ 
Cancer feroti, a diforder peculiar to chimney-{weepers, Owing-to want 
of cleanlinefs, 96, ote. — # a dtr) 
Carriages, the indulgence of, a facrifice of health te vanity, 77. 
Carrot, wild, recommended in the ftone, 309. . 
Carrot poultice for cancers, how to prepare, 440+ = 
Carrot, properly manured, may fupply the place of bread, 641. 
Ca/ualties, which apparently put an end to life, neceflary cautions 


refpecting, 5409. 555* 559: 5755 . ! 
{abftances ftopped in the gullet, 550. ie. sant 
——_—— drowning, 556. _ . 
————-— noxious vapours, 560, _ 
a————— extremity of cald, 5622 = sy 


Ca/ualtiss, 
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Cifunlties, extreme heats 563. Teh TRC 
Catapla/ms, their genefal intention, 662. Preparation Of the aii. 

tient cataplafm, ibtd. Ripening cataplafm, 74id. 

Catara&, the diforder and its proper treatment deferibed, 4282" 
Cattle; tall “fed, are onwhodlefome food; ‘59. Over- gen; ‘are~ 
killed in a high fever, ibid. The artifices of butchers’ expofed, 

ibid. 60. 

Cillars, Yodg fut, ought tobe cautioufly opened, 72° “And fark 
ftories of houfes, unhealthy to liveim, 124. Of liquors i in a ftate 

of férmentation, dangerous to enter, = How to putify théair 

in, 561. 

come his rules for the prefervation of neath; 1270" te 

Chancrés, defcribed, 470. “Primary, huw to'treat, 471 Symptomr- 
atic, zhid, 

Charcoal fre, the danger of fleeping in the fume of, wee 
Charity, the proper exercife of, 41. 

Cheefe, asa diet, injurious to health, 634. 

Cheyne, Dr. his perfuafive to the ufe of exercife, 78. HHiajadenient 
of the due quantity of urine, not to be relied on, 118,86 trongly 
recommends A&thiops mineral in inflammations of the eyes, 250. 
His obfervations on barrennefs, sor, ‘xote. 

Chilblains, caufe of, 512. How to cure, 513. : 

Child-bed women, how to be treated undera miliary fever, 200, 

Child-bed fever. See Fever. 

Child-birth, the feafon of, requires due care spear the labour pains 
“are over, 493: Medical advice to women in labour, “494. ° TN 
effets of collecting a number’ of women on fuch occéfions, 405; 
“note, “Howto guard againit the miliary fever, 497. Symptoms | 

of the puerperal fever, ibid. Proper treatment of this fever, 498. 
Genera! cautions for women at this feafon, 500, sor. 

Children, their difeafes generally acute, and delay danperaad ig 
Their diforders lefs complicated, and eafier cured, than thofe of 
adults, 6. Are often the heirs of the difeafes of their parents, 7bid. 
on born of difeafed parents, require peculiar care in the nurf- 
ing, 8. Are often killed or deformed by injudicious clothing, 
6. How treated in Africa, 10, mote. The ufual caufes of des 
formity i in; explained, ibid. Their clothes ought to be faftened on 

“with ftrings, - iz. General rule for clothing them, 13. Cleanli- 
* nefs, an important article in their drefs, 14. Yhe milk of the 
mother the moft natural food for, ibid. Abfardity of giving them 

drags ‘as their firk feod, 15. Fhe beft method of expelling the 
“meconium, ibid. Flow they ought to be weaned fro, she brealt, 
16. A cruft of bread the belt gam-ftick for them, bid, “How to 
prepare. ‘bread in their food, - ibid, Cautions as to givio them 
animal ‘eal 7 Cautions e to the quantity of ther food, ibid, 
nit in lit of their food more frequent th an in vee any 
vil adults improper for children, 7 Bicone : 
ta ‘in flammaiory diforders, th:d, Hine effedts 
a ‘Svat, ibid. Butter, t Honey, ¢ a wholefome. ates - 
food for them, ibid. ernetigottite of exercife to amore their 
growth and trength, 20, Rules for their exircile, 24, 
of parents occafions their neglect of children, z2. 


e ] 
exercile demonfirated from the’ orpahical flrodture of uatity of 
A 


3 ibid. 


Poverty 


a? 
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ibid. Philofophical arguments thewing the neceffity of exercife, 23. 
Ought not to'be fent to {chool too 'foon, ii#:" “Nor be put too'foon 
to labour, 26. Dancing an excellent exercife for them, 27. The 
cold bath, id) Want of wholefome air deftructive to children, 
28.’ To wrap them op clofe in cradles pernicious; 29. ‘Are 
treated like plants ip a hot-houfe, 30. The ofual’ faulty condua 
of nurfes pointed our, 31. © Are crammed’ with cordials by indo- 
lent norfes, 32. Eruptions ignorantly ° treated by narfes, ibid, 
Loofe fools, thé proper treatment of, 33. Every method ought 
to be taken to make them ftrong and hardy, 34. Indications of 

~ the fmall-pox in, 204. 

Chin cough. See Cough. 

Cholera morbus, the diforder defined, with its caufes and fymptoms, 
293. Medical treatment, 2bid, 

Churches, the feveral circumitances that render the-air in, unwhole- 

fome, 70. 

Churching of women after lying in, a dangerous cuftom, 5.00. 

Courch-yards, the bad confequences of having them in large towns, 

7Qn! ie ; | 

Cities, large, the air in, contaminated by various means, 70. The 

bad effects of burying the dead in, zéid. Houfes ought to be 
ventilated daily, 71. The danger attending {mall apartments, 
72. All who can ought to fleep in the country, zbid. Diforders 
that large towns are peculiarly hurtful to, idid.  Cleanlinefs not 
Yufficiently attended to in, 97. Shonid be fupplied with plenty 
of water, 100, mote. The beft means to guard againft infeGtion 
IN, 1044" 

Clare, Mr. his method of applying faline preparations of mercury in 

-* venereal cafes, 475. . 

- Cleanline/s, an important article of attention in the drefs of children, 
i4; and to fedentary,artifts, 48. Finery in drefs eften covers 
dirt, 87. Is neceflary to health, 95. Diforders originating from 

the want of, 96. Is not fufficiently attended to in large towns, 
g7- Nor by country peafants, ibid. Great attention paid to, by 
the ancient Romans, ibid. note. Neceflity of confulting cleanlinefs 
in camps, 93. Was the principal objeét of the whole fyftem of 

_ the Jewith laws, gg. Is a great part of the religion of the Eaft- 

ern countries, id. Bathing and wafhing greatly conducive to 
health, :déd.. Cleanlinefs peculiarly neceflary on board of thips, 
ibid. and to the fick, iéid.. General remarks on, 100. Many 
diforders may be cured by cleanlinefs alone, 133. The want of, 
a very general caufe of putrid fevers, 187. Is a great preferva- 
tive againft venereal infeQtion, 479 ;-and againft galling in in- 
‘ fants, 507. Cutaneous diforders proceed from a want of, 630. 

Clergy, exhorted to remove popular prejudices againit inoculation, 
219. Might do great good by undertaking the practice of it 

© themfelves, 223. rei 


\ Glothing, the only natural ufe of, 9; ‘That of children, has be- 


come a fecret art, 10. Ought to be faftened on infants: with 
> ftrings inftead of pins, 12. Pernicious confequences of flays, 13+ 
~ Importance of cleanlinefs to children, 14. ‘Lhe due quantity of, 


dictated by the climate, %4. Should be increafedin the decline : = 
of life, ibid, and adapted to the feafons, 85. Is often a 4 


s 
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by being made fubfervient to the purpofes of vanity, #id. Per- 
nicious confequences of attempting to mend the fhape. by drefs, 
ibid. Stays, bid, Shoes, 86. Garters, buckles, and other ban- 
dages, 87. The perfection of, to be eafy and clean, ibid. Ge- 
neral remarks an, 88. Wet, the danger of, and howto guard 
againit it, 121. 

Clypers, a proper form of, for an inflammation of the ftomach, 277. 
And for an inflammation of the inteftines, 278... Of tobacco 
fmoke, its efficacy in procuring a ftool, 284, wore. Of chicken 
broth, falutary in the cholera marbus, 294. Their.ufein fuppref- 
fion of urine, 305. Ought to be frequently adminiftered in the 
puerperal fever, 498. Of tobacco, to excite a vomit, 553. Of 
tobacco fumes, to ftimulate the iniefines, 557. The generabin- 
tention of, 663. Preparation of the emollient clyfter, 664. 
Laxative clytter, hid. Carminative clyfter, ibid. | Oily clytter, 
ibid.’ Starch clyfter, ibid. Turpentine clyfter, 665. Vinegar 
clyfter, ibid. - 

Caliac paffion, proper treatment for, 331. 

Coffee berries, recommended in the ftone, 309. 

Cold, extreme, its effets on the human frame, 562; The fudden 
application of heat dangerous in fuch cafes, iid. Hew to reco- 
ver frozen or benumbed limbs, 563. 

Cold Bath. See Bath. . 

Colds, frequently occafioned by imprudent changes of clothes at the 
firft approaches of fummer, 85, mote, Various caufes of, {peci- 
fied, 120. Their general caufes, 262. Proper regimen on the 
fymptoms of, appearing, ibid. Danger of neglecting the difor- 
der, 263. The chief fecret for avoiding, 265. Public gardens 
at the clofe of a hot day as dangerous as they are inviting, on ac- 
count of, 747d. Hints to the frequenters of theatres and affém- 
blies, so guard againit, 266. Melancholy cafe of a young lady, 
who died of a cold contracted at an aflembly, zdid. 

Colic, different fpecies of, 281- Medical .treatment of, according 
to their fpecies and caufes, 282. Bilious colic, ittd. Hyfteric 
colic, 283. Nervous colic, 284. Cautions neceflary to guard 
againft the nervous colic, 285. General advice in colics, étid. 

Collyria. See’ Eye-waters. Tr ae r, 

Commerce often imports infettious diforders, 103. Means fuggefted 
to guard againit this danger, ibid. note, 

ConfeGions often very needlefsly compounded, 666. Preparation of 

"the Japonic confeétion, zbid. Su 

Conferves and Preferves, general remarks on, and their compofition, 
667. Of red rofes, ibid, Of floes, ibid, Candied orange-pecl, 
663. , - 

Conflitution, good or bad, the foundation of, generally laid during 
infancy, 1. 

Confumptions, the increafe of this diforder may be attributed to hard 
drinking, 93. Who molt liable to, and its caufes, 167, Symp- 
toms, 168. Regimen, 169. Riding, tid. Much benefic to 
be expecied from going a long voyage, 170. ‘T'ravelling, idid. 
Diet, ibid. Great efficacy of milk in, 171. Medical. treat- 
ment, 174. | | 


3 A 2 * " Confump- ; 
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Confumptions, Nervous, defined, and the perfons moft liable to, 
177. Proper treatment of, zdid, 

— Symptomatic, the treatment of, mult be direfed to 
the producing caufe, 17% 

Convulfons, why new-born infants are fo liable to, 11. Thofe pre- 
ceding the eruption in the {mall-pox favourable fymptoms, 207. 
The general caufes of, 520. Proper treatment of, /bid. Extra. 
ordivary recovery of an infant feemingly killed by, 673. Farther 
inftrudtions in like cafes, B74. . : 

Cook, Captain, the circumnavigator, his means of preferving the 
health of his men, 43, zote, eu Sesh 

Cookery, the arts of, render many things unwholefome, that are not 
naturally fo, Gr. Roafting meat, a waftefal mode of, 644. 

Cordials, ought not to be given to infants, 15. Are the common 

_ refuge of nurfes who negleét their duty to children, 32. Are often 
fatal in an inflammation of the ftomach, z76. When good in 
the colic, 282. Ought not to be given to a pregnant woman dur- 
ing labour, 494- . . 

Corn, damaged, will produce the putrid fever, 186. 

Corns in the feet are occafioned by wearing tight thoes, 86. 

Cortex. See Bark. | 

Cofivene/s, a frequent recourfe te medicines for the prevention of, 
injurious to the conftitation, 117. Is rather to be removed by 

_ diet than by drugs, 118. Its peneral caufes and ill effects, 390. 
_ Reginten, itid, Remedies for, 302, : 

Cough, the proper remedies for, 2672 A plafter of Burgundy pitch 
laid between the fhoulders an excellent remedy for, 268. The 
ftomach covgh, and cough of the lungs, diftinguifhed, 270. 
Treatment for the nervous cough, zbid. 


Ce ee 


Cough, hooping, who moft liable to, with its difpofing caufes, 271.: 


Remedies, 272. Is infe@ious, 74d. Vomits, their ufe, and how 
to adminifter them to children, 272. Garlic ointment a good re- 
medy for, 274. pe ie BAS 
Cough, phthifical, incident to fedentary artificers, from their breath- 
‘ing confined air, 46. . 
Cradles, on many accounts hurtful to children, 29s 
Cramp, proper remedies for, 421.: ~~ . 
Cramp of the fomach, who moit fabjeQ to, 410. Medical treatment 
of, ibid. 2 z . 
Crotchets, how to ufe for extraéting {ubftances detained in the gul- 
lets 551. } "aaeehe oe “abs 
Croup in children, defcribed, 513. Its fymptoms and proper treat~ 
ment, zdid- =i f oe ue» ; PUIPEMIOL ¢ 
Gyaer, the ill confequences of, making it too weak, 63. 
i . - rere 
Hay D 
Dancing, 4n excellent kind of exercife for yo 
Daucus fylveftris. See Carrot, ‘3x 


ung perfons, 27. — 

Deafne/s, when a favourable fymptom in the putrid fever, 188, note 
Methods of cure, according to its caufes, 431, 5) 

Death, the evidences: of, fometimes fallacious, and ought not to 
be too foon creditud, 549. 955. 559. 576. The means.‘to be 


ufed 


# 
‘ 
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ufed for the recovery of perfons from, nearly the fame in all 
cafes, 575s 

Decodions, general remarks on, 668, Preparation.of the'decoction 
of althza, ibid. Common decottion, iid, Of logwood, 669; Of 
bark, iéid. Compound decoction of bark, zbid... Of farfaparilla, 
ibid. Of feneka, 670... White decodtion, ibid. 

Deformity, often occafioned by the injudicious manner of drefing 
children, 9. Is feldom found among favage. nations, 10. The 
ufual caufes of, explained, ibid. metres 

Dews, night, dangerous to health, 122. Law . 

Diabetes, who moft liable to this diforder, got» Its caufes and 
fymptoms, 302. Regimen, and medical treatment, 303. Dil- 
tinguifhed from incontinency of urine, 304. 

Diarrhza. Sze Loofene/s. 

Diet, will often anfwer all. the indications of cure in difeafes, 132. 
Lluftrations, ibid. General obfervations on, 619. Improper diet 
affects the mind as well as the body, 622. Vegetable ought to » 
preponderate over animal food, ibid. See Aliment. ; 

Digefion, the powers of, equally impaired by repletion or inani- 
tion, 66. 

Difa/es, hereditary, cautions to, perfons afflicted with, 8. Peculiar 
diforders. attending particular occupations, 36. Many of them 
infe@ions, 100... The knowledge of, depends more wpon experi- | 
ence and obfervation than upon fcientifical principles, 129... Are 
to be diktinguifhed by the moft obvious and permanent fymptoms, 
ibid. The differences of fex, age, and conftitution, to be confi- 
dered,. 130. Of the mind, to be diftinguifhed from thofe of the 
body, isid. Climate, fituation, and occupation, to be atrended 
10, ibid. -Other collateral circumftances, s5id, Many indications 

_of cure, to be anfwered by diet alone, 131. Cures often effected 
by freth air, by exercife, or by cleanlinefs, 133. Nervous dif- 
eafes, of a complicated nature, and difficult to cute, 395. 

Diflocations, fhould be reduced before the {welling and inflammation 
come on, and how; 538. Of the jaw, 939. Of the neck, zdid. 
Of the ribs, 540. Of the thoulder, 541. OF the elbow, ibid. 
Of the thigh, 542. Of the knees, ancles, and toes, ibid. ete 

Diuretic infufon for the Dropfy, how to prepares 3549355+* 4 

Dog, fymptoms of madnefs in, 449. Ought to be carefully preferved 

after citing any perfon, to afcertain whether he,is mad or nots 
ibid. 1s often reputed mad when he is not fo, 447. Symptoms 
of the bite of a mad dog, ibid. he poifon cannot lie many years 
dormant in the body, as is fuppofed, 448. Dr..Mead’s receipt 

“for the bite, ibid, The famous Eaft {ndian fpecific for, 449. 
‘Other recipes, ibid. Vinegar of confiderable fervice in this dif- 
‘order, ibid, Medical courfe of treatment, recommended, ibid, 
Regimen, 450. Dipping in the fea not to be relied on, 451, 
Dr. Tiffor’s medical courfe for the cure of the hydrophobia, 452. 

Remarks on the Ormfkirk medicine, ibid. note. 
Res of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages, 
_ Drams oughs to be avoided by perfons afflifed with nervous difor- 
ders, 397+ 


3A3 : ise Draught, ° 
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Draught, is the proper form, for {uch medicines as are intended for 

“immediate operation, 670... Haw to prepare the anodyne draught, 
ibid,, Diuretic draught, ibid. Purging draught, 671. Sweat- 
ing draught, bid, Vomiting draught, ibid, 

Dre/s... See Clothing. pet 

Drinking, perfons who are feldcm intoxicated may neverthelefs in- 
Jure their conftitutions by, gz. The habit of drinking frequently 
Originates from misfortunes, 93: Frequently deftroys the powers 
of the mind, 94. Perfons often forced to it by miftaken hofpi- 
tality, 2b2¢. note, Leads to other WACESs ORE) 4 

Dropfy, the feveral: diftin@ions of, with its caufes, 352. Symptoms, 
ibid. Regimen, 353. Medical treatment, 354... Tapping, a fafe 
and fimple operation, 356. Extraordinary efficacy of nitre in the 
cure.of, 3576 


Dropfy of the brain. See Water in the head. 


Drowned perfons, ought not to be rathly given up for dead, ccs. 


Proper trials for the recovery of, sid, Endeavours ought not to 
be fufpended-opon the firt returns of life, 559. Succefs of the 

' Amiterdam fociety for the recovery of, 574. 

Drunkenne/s. See Intoxication. : 

Dumb perfons may be taught to read, write, and difcourfe, 430, 
note. : 

Dyfentery, where and when moft prevalent, 325. Its caufes and 
fymptoms, 326. Regimen, 327. Fruit, one of the beft reme- 
dies for, 328. Proper drink for, 3z9. Medical treatment, ibid. 
Cautions to prevent a relapfe, 339. ) 


E : 
Ear, the feveral injuries it is liable to, 430. Deafnefs, medical 
treatment of, according to its caufes, 431. Ought not to be tam- 
pered with, 432. 
Ear-ach, its caufes, and proper treatment for, 339. How to drive 
— infeéts out of, ghia. 
Education of children, thould be begun at home by the parents, 23. 
mote. ‘That of girls hurtful to their conftitution, 25. 
Effiuvia, putrid, will occafion the {potted fever, 186. 
Electricity, beneficial in the palfy, 404, al “# 
Ele&uaries, general rules for making, 671. Preparation of lenitive 
ele€tuary, 672. Ele&uary for the dyfentery, ibid. For the 
epileply, ié/d, For the gonorrhcea, 747d. OF the bark, 673. 
For the piles, ibid. For the palfy, idid. For the rheumatifm, 
‘ibid, oe sewhabe 
Elixir, paregoric, how to prepare, 699. Sacred elixir, ibid. Sto- 
“\ machie elixir, 700. Acid elixir af vitriol, zbi@. 
LEmulfions, their ule, 673. Preparation of the common emulfion, 
°“674. "Arabic emulfion, ibid. Camphorated emulfion, zbid@. Emul- 
fion of gum ammoniac, ibid, . Oily emulfion, 7bid. ~ ¥ 


_ Bnglenan, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering 


_ perlons from fainting fits, 567. 
Enirails. See Inteftines, 
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Epilep/y, the diforder defined, 405. Its caufes and fymptoms, 406. 
Doe regimen, 407. Medical treatment, ibid. 

Erutions in chiltven often free them from bad humoars, but are mif- 
taken and ill-treated by norfes, 32. Oaght never to be ftopped 
without proper advice, 33. In fevers, how to be treated, 183, 
gt. 197. 199. In the fmall-pox, 206. 210. In children, the 
caufes of, 50%. How to-cure, 511. 

' Eryfipelas, a diforder incident to the laborious, 39. Tts caufes ex- 

plained, and who moft fubject to it, 236. Its fymptoms, 2376 
Regimen, 238. Medical treatment, z40. ‘The feorbutic ery fi- 
pelas, ‘Hid. Inftruttions for thofe who are fubject to this difor- 
der, zbid. . 

Evacuations of the human body, the principal, fpecified, 116, By 
ftool, id. Urine, 118. Perfoiration, 120. 

Exercife, the importance of, to promote the growth and ftrength of 
children, 20. All young animals exert ther organs of motion as 
foon as they are able, 21. The utility of, proved from anato- 
mical confiderations, 22. And from philofophical deductions, 23. 
Military exercife recommended for boys, 24. Benefits of dan- 
cing, 27. Is better for fedentary perfons under lownefs of fpirits 
than the tavern, 48. Gardening the beit exercife for the fedén- 
tary, 49. Violent, ought not to be taken immediately after a 
full meal, 57. Is as neceffary as food for the prefervation of 
health, 76. Our love of aéivity, an evidence of its utility, ibid. 
Indolence relaxes the folids, iid. The indu'gence of carriages © 
as abfurd as pernicious, 77. Is almoft the only cure for glandu- 
Jar obftructions, 7i7, Will prévent and remove thofe diforders 
that medicine cannot cure, 78. Is the beft cure for complaints in 
the ftomach, 79. How to be taken within doors, when not to be 
done in the open air, ibid. Adtive {ports better than fedentary 
amufements, $0. ‘The golf, a better exercife than cricket, ibid. 
note. Exercie fhovld not be extended to fatigue, id. Is as ne~ 
ceflary for the mind+as for the body, 113. Is often of more eili- 
cacy than any medicine whatever, .132. The beft mode of taking 
jt in a confumption, 169. Is of the greateft importance in. a 
dropfy,. 354. Mutcular, for the gout, 361.. Is neceffary for the 
afthmatic, 384. Is fuperior to all medicine in nervous dilorders, 
398. And in the palfy, 405... Is proper for pregnant women, un» 
lefs they are of a very delicate texture, 493. . Want of, the occa- 
fion of rickets in children, 518. fis tai . 

Extras, general rules for making; but are more conveniently pur= 
chafed ready made, 675. ae ee - sras Le 

Eyes, inflammation of, its general caufés, 245-.. Symptoms, 246. 
Medical treatment, 247. How to be treated when it proceeds 
_from‘a {crophulous habit, 249... Advice to thole who are fubject 
to this complaint, 250. Are fubject, to many dileafes which. are 
difficult tocure, 426. The means by which they are frequently 
injured, 427-. General means of prevention, 70/d,. ‘The feveral 
diforders of, with their medical treacment, 428...0 0 §p go) 

Eye-waters, general remarks on, and their principal intentions, 665. 
Collyriam of alum, did, Vitriolic collyrium, s2/d,, Collyrium 
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Painting fits; how to cure, 412: 560. Cautions 'to perfons fabjeR 
to thes, 968.” Bleeding dangerous in, 7bid. ° 

Falling ficknefs, See Epileppy. 

Faking; long, injurious to théfe who labour hard, 40. Is hartful 
both-to old and young, 67, 

Fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their children, 
5. Their irregular lives often injure the conftitution of their 
children, 7. . 

fear, the influence of, very great, in occafioning and aggravating 
/difeafes, 108: Its various Operations, 109. . 

Feet, injured by wearing tight thoes, 86. The wathing of, an 
agreeable article’cf cleanlinefs, 99. Wet, the danger of, 122, - 
Bathing them in warm water, a Seod remedy ina cold, 264. And 
in the hooping-cough, 274. 

Fermentation, the vapour of liquors in a fate of, noxious, 560, 

_ Fevers, of a bad kind, often occafioned among labourers by poor 
living, 40. Frequently attack fedentary perfons after hard 
drinking, 48. Nervous, often the confequence of intenfe fludy, 
53. Puirid and maligaast, often occafioned by want of clean- 
olinefs, 96. ~The moft general caufes of, enumerated, 135. The 
diftinguifhing fymptoms of, 7did. The feveral fpecies of, ibid. 
Ts anveffort of nature, which ought to be affifted, 136. How this 
isto be done, 137. Cordials and fweetmeats improper ip, 138. 
Frefh air of great importance in, bid. The mind of the patient 
cught not to be alarmed with religious terrors, 139. Cautions as 
to bleeding and {weating in, zbid. Longings, the calls of nature, 
and deferve attention, 76id. Cautions to prevent a relapfe, 1aG. 

Fever, acute continual, who moft liable to, tor, Caufes, ibid 
Symptoms, 76i7. Regimen, 152. Medical treatment, 154. e 
Symp:oms favourable and unfavourable, ibid. Regimen to be Obe~ 
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s-ferved during recovery, 155. paient 
Fever, bilious, general ume of its appearance, 234. Proper treat. 
ment of, according toits fymptoms, 235. _ 
Fever, intermitting, See Ague. — vec as 
fever, miliary, from what the name derived, and its general ap- 
pearances, 195. Who moft liable to it, zbzd. Canfes, ibid. 
Symptoms, 197. Regimen, id. Account of a miliary fever at 
Strafburgh, 198, zbte. Proper medical treatment, 199. Cau- 
tions for avoiding this diforder, 200. How to prevent in child- 
bed-women, : os Se a ee ' 
Fever, milk, have deeahanea, 496. How to prevent, sco. 
Fever, nervous, @bhy more common now than formerly, and who 
smoit liable “to it, 180, Its caufes, ibid. Symptoms and proper 
regimen, ahid, Medical treatment, 182. gion ‘ 
Fever, puerperal, or childbed, thé“time of its attack, and fymp- 
“toms, 497. — Medical treatment of, 493. Cautions for the pre- 
vention of this fever, 500. 


Fever, putrid, tof a peltilential nature, and who mot liable ‘to it, 
$86. Its general caufes, *b7¢. Symptoms of, 187. Other fe- 
vers may be converted to this, by improper treatment, ibid. “Pas | 
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vourable and onfavourable fymptoms of, 188. Regimen, 189. Me- 
dical treatment, 1g1. Cautions for the prevention of this diforder, 
193. Very prevalent in the narrow lanes of London, or in the | 
marfhy grounds in its environs, ro4.. Extraordinary cafe of a 
young lady who was cured of this fever, 195.. 

Fever, remitting, derivation of its name, zo1. Its caufesand fymp- 
toms, #id, Proper regimen, 202.. Medical treatment, 203. 
Cautions for avoiding this fever, zbid. 

Fever, {carlet, why fo named, and) its. ufual fesfon of attack, 233. 
Proper treatment of, zdid, Is fometimes attended with putrid 
and malignant {fymptoms, did. Medicines adapted to this tage of 

" the malady, 234. Hiltory of a fever of this kind at Edinburgh, 
ibid. note. 

Fever, fecondary, in the fma!l-pox, proper treatmentof,.213, 

Flatulencies in the ftomach, remedies againft, 341... The feveral caufes 
of, 414. Medical treatment of, 4485. : 

Fiainlent colic, its caufes, and feat.of the diforder, 281, Remedies 
for, zbid, 

Flower-de luce, the yellow water, the root of, recommended for the 
tooth.ach, 337. 

Fluor albus defcribed, with its proper treatment, 489. 

_ Fomentations, how to make and apply,.675.' General intentions of, 
ibid. Anodyne fomentration, 7bid. Aromatic fomentation, 2diz, 

.»€ommon fomentation, z4id.  Emollient fomentation, 676. 
Strengthening fomentation, ibid, d2! senese 

Food. See Aliment... ; 

Forgivene/s of injuries, ought to be. practifed from a regard to our 
own health, 108. . : 

Fra@ures,. See Bones, broken, the 

Frozen limbs, how to recover, 563.~ 

fruit, anripe,.very hurtfulto children, 18. One of the beft medi_ 
cines, both for the prevention and cure of a dyfentery, 328, Fruits 

© occafional fubftitutes for bread, 636. The plantain tree ufed for 
that purpofe in. warm climates, bfd. » Yams, a proper fubftitute 
for bread in the Welt Indies, 635..., , gels 

Funerals, the great number of vifitors attending them, dangerous: 
to health, 1o1. ig by gn es 1: : 
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Galling, in infants, the caufe and cure of, 507-6 
Gangrene, proper treatment of, 528, 4 SRE TA 
Gardening, a wholesome amuiement for fedentary perfons, ADecings 
Gargles for the thros’, how to. make, 253. 256. 259... General in= 
_ tentions of, 676. Method of making the attenuating gargle, 2dcd, 
Common gargle, idid. Detergent gargle, isid. Emollient gar- 
gle, 677. For the mouth of infants in the thrathssOgei0 5. 
Garlic ointment, a Nosth Britith remedy. for the hooping-cough, how 
to apply it, 274. ’ | 
Generals of armizs, how they ovghtto confult the health of the men 
Shey COUMSRO, 440 awe Solu hieslides” leasigsol cade sal 
Gilders See Miners, A> 30d oybalie¥a0>. ade 
Ginger, fyrup of, how to prepare,695, oy 
' Girls, 


Ul 
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Girls, the common mode of education prejudicial to their conttitu- 
tion, 25. Means of rectifying it recommended, idjd. 

Gleet, how occafioned, and its fymptoms, 465. Method of cure, 
ibid, Regimen, 466. Obftinate gleets cored by mercurial in- 
unctions, 467,. How to apply bougtes, 2472. 

Glover, Mr, his courfe of treatment for the recovery of a hanged 
man, $72. 

Gonorrhea, virulent, the nature of, and its fymptoms, 457. Regi- 
men, 4¢8. Medical treatment, 459. Is often cured by aftrine 

gent injeCtions, 460. Cooling purges always proper in, 247d. 
Mercury feldom neceffary in a gonorrhoea, 462. How to admi- 
nifier 11 when needful, 463. 

Goulard, M. preparation ot his celebrated extraét of Saturn, 734. 
His various applications of it, 57d. 

Gout, the general caufes of, 51. How to treat a loofenefs occafioned 
by repelling it from the extremities, 297. The fources of this 
diforder, and its fymptoms, 357. 358. Regimen for, 359. 
Wool the beit external application in, 27d. Why there are fo 
maoy noftrums for, 360. Proper medicines after the fit, 361. 
Proper, regimen in the intervals between fits to keep off their 
returns, 7bid... How to remove it from the nobler parts ro the ex- 
tremities, 363. General cautions to prevent danger by miftaking 
it for other diforders, zbid. 

Grain, varios kinds of, when boiled, a good fubftitute for bread, 
628. The culture of, the culture of man, as it promotes health 
and longevity, 648. No manvfa¢ture equal to the manufacture ot 
grain, ibid. ‘The f{carcity of, occafioned by the nuinber of horfes, 


049+ ; ; 
Gravel, how formed in the bladder, 119. How diftinguifhed from 


‘the flone, 306. Caufes and fymptoms, iéid. Kegimen, 307. 


Medical treatment, ibid. 

Green-fickne/s orginates in indolence, 485. 

Grief, its effets permanent, and often fatal, 112. Danger of the 
mind dwelling long upon one fubjeét, efpecially if of a difagree- 
able nature, ¢Jid. [he mind requires exercife as well as the 
body, 113... Innocent amufements not to be neglected, ibid. Is 
productive of nervous difeafes, 396. a 

Gripes in infants, proper treatment of, 507. ms en 

Guaiacum, gum, a good remedy for the quinfy, 255; and rheama- 
tifm, 366. ie neeee a Se ig ae eee 

Gullet, how to remove fubftances detained in, 55s. Cautions for 
the ufe of crotchets with this intention, éid. Other mechanical 

_ expedients, 552... Treatment if the obftruction cannot be re- 

LeaIDYEGIIS4 ce," indds oh Baldo: Rane ode Dae ebay tod h | 

Gums of children, applications to, during teething, and how to cut 

—o them, 510... 1h ; ‘ ie OS Se . : 

Gutta ferena, proper treatment of, 428, 
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| Heamoptoe, {pitting of blood. See Blood. 
Hemorrbages, See Biood, | 


| Harrowgate 
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Harrowgate water, an excellent medicine for expelling worms, 
346. And for the jaundice, 351. In i eae 367. 

Head-ach, the fpecies of, diftinguifhed, 33 Canales of, ibid. » Re- 
gimen, 333. Medical treatment, 334. 

Health of the people in general, a proper object of attention for the 
pi eae xv. Ought to be attended to in matrimonial con- 
tracts, 8 . Isoften laboured for after it is deftroyed, 51. Rales: 
given by Celfos for the prefervation of, 127. 

Heart burn, the nature of this diforder, with its caufes, and re- 
mediés for, 393. 

Heat, extreme, how to recover perfons overcome by, 363. te" 

Hemlock, a good remedy in the king’s evil, 376. Is easy a 
by Dr. Storck, for the cure of cancers, 439» 

Hemp feed, a decoction of, good in the jaundice, and how to prepare 
it, 35i- 

Bicep? 3 its caufes and method of treatment, 408. 

Hoffman, his rulcs for guarding child-bed women againft the miliary 
fever, 497. 

Honey, a wholefome article of food for children, 19. . recommend- 
ed in the ftone, 310. 

Hooping cough. See Cough. 

Hirfe-radifo, the chewing of, wil reftore fenfibility to the organs of 
tafte when injured, 434. 

Hofpitals, the want of frefh air in, more dangerous to the patients 
than their diforders, 75. Cleanlinefs peculiarly neceflary in, 100, 
Often {pread infection by being fituated in the middle of popu- 
lous towns, to4. How they might be rendered proper te- 
ceptacles for the fick, 105. Particularly in infeCtious diforders, 
106. The fick in, ought not to be crowded together, 208, no/e. 

Houfes, inftead of contrivances to make them clofe and warm, ougnt . 
to be regularly ventilated, 72. In marthy fituations unwhole- 
fome, 73. Ought to be built in a dry fituation, 124. Danger 
of inhabiting new-bvilt houfes before thoroughly dry, ibid. 
Are often rendered damp by unfeafonable cleanlinefs, ibid. Are 
‘dangerous when kept too clofe and hot, 127. 

Hufbandmen, the peculiar diforders they are expofed to, from io vi- 
ciflitudes of the weather, 37. — 

Huxham, Dr, recommends the ftudy of the dietetic part of nfedieine) 
xiii. 

Hydrocephalus. See Drop/y. 

Hydrophobia, Dr. Tiffor’s method of curing, 452. 

Bo peGoris. See Drop/y. 

lypochondriac affedtions, srequently produced by Siento fudy, $3. 
Their caufes, and who moft fubjc& to them, 422, ‘Phe general 
intentions of cure, ibid. Regimen, 423. b 

Hyfterics, a diforder produced by the habitual ufe of rea, nG@the- 
ral caufes of, 418. Symptoms, ‘ilid, Proper treatment of, 419. 
Regimen, ibid. Medicines adapted to, 420, 

Uyferic colic, fymptoms and treatment Rel 283. 


Fails, why malignant fevers are often generated in them, 71. Often 
. {pread 
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{pread am infection by béing fituated in the middle of populous 
towns, 104. “Ought to be removed, 105. 
Janin, M. his relation of the recoyery of an overlaid Infant, 71 
And of a man who had henged himfelf, m2, per 
Jaundice, the different ftages of its appearance, with the cavfes of 
this diforder, 348, 349. Symptoms and regimen, 349. Medi- 
cal treatment, 350. 
Fefuits Bark. See Bark. 


Fews, the whole fyftem of their laws tending to promote cleanlinefs, 


98. 102. 

Lhiac paffion, a perticular kind of inflammation in. the iateftines, 
297% 

Impofihume in the breaft, in confumptions, how to make it brea’ in- 
wardly, when not to be difcharged by other means, 176. Im- 
pofthumes after the fmall-pox, proper treatment of, 215 

Lncontinency of urine, dikinguithed from a diabetes, 304. Expedi- 
ent for relief, 24id. . 

fadigefion, is one confequence of intenfe ftudy, 52. General canfes, 
and remedies for, 392. . 

Indolence, its bad effects on the conftitution, 76. Occafions glan- 
dalar obftructions, 77. {Il confequences of too much indulgence 
in bed, 78. Is the parent of vice, 80. Is the general caufe of 
moft nervous diforders, 424. an oe 

infancy, the foundation of a good or bad conftitution, generally laid 
in this feafon of life, 1. a Fe 

Infants, nearly one half of thofe born in Great Britain die under 
twelve yeurs of age, 1. Perith moftly by art, 2. Ongbt notto 

he fuckled by delicate women, 3. Importance of their being 


nurfed by their mothers, 74id. Often lofe their lives, or become. 


deformed, by errors in clothing them, 9. How the art of band- 


aging them became the province of the midwife, ibid. How. 


treated in Africa, 10, xote. Philofophical obfervations on their 
_organical ftrudiure, and on the caufes of deformity, 11. Why 
they fo. frequently die of convulfrons, 12. Why expofed to fe- 
vers, 267d.. And colds, 13. Rules for their drefs,z6id. Their 
food,14. .Reflelions on the many evils they are expofed to, soz. 
_ Why «their firft diforders are in their bowels, 503. How to 
 cleanfe their bowels, ibid. The meconium, 504... Thruh, 505. 
Acidities, 506. Gripes, 74d. Galling and excoriations, 507. 
Stoppage of the nofe, 508, Vomiting, 227d. Loofenefs, 509. 
Eruptions, 510... Scabbed heads, 511. Chilbains, 12. The 
croup, 513. Teething, 515. Rickets, 517.. Convulfions, 520. 
Water in the head, 521. Hew to recover infants feemingly 
“dead, 567. Ought never to fleep in the, fame beds wit their 
mothers or nurfes, 571, mote. Cafe of the recovery of an overdaid 
sinfant,.571-: Cale of an infant being feem ngly killed by aftrong 
_conwulfion fit, and recovered, 573. See Children... 010). 
Infcdion, the danger of, incurred by injudiciousor unnecefflary attend. 


ance on the fick, 100. . And on ‘funerala, totie: Is often com- 
-. municated by clothes, toz.. Is frequently imported, 103. Is 


Apread by hofpitals and jails being fituated in the middle of popu- 
‘fous towns, 104. How to. prevent infection in fick chambers, 
ibid. Phyficians liable to fpread infeQion,,103, xore, 1n what 
aqt’ ate ~” refpeéts 


oe 
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refpects the fpreading of infeGion might be checked by the ma- 
gitrate, 105. Bleeding and purging increafe the danger of, by 
debilitating the body,» 194. Small-pox, 204. Of che fmall-pox 
may be received again, 203, note. 
Jufammations, how the laborious part of mankind expofe themfelves 
to, 39- Proper treatment of, 527. ; 
‘uflammation of the bladder. See Bladder. 
of the brain. See Brain. 
—— of the eyes. See Eyes. 
————-— of the inteftines. See Intefines. 
————-— of the kidneys. See Kidneys. 
—————-— of theliver. See Liver, 
— of thelungs. See Peripneumony. 
—-— ofthe ftomach. See Stomach. 
—ofthethroat. See Duinfey. 
————— ef the womb. See Womb, ; Le 
infufions, advantages of, over decoctions, 677., How to obtain rich 
infufions from weak vegetables, iid. _ Preparation of the. bitter 
infufion, ibid. Infufion of the bark, 678. Infufion of carduus, 
ibid. Of linfeed, ibid. Of rofes, ibid. Of tamarinds, and fenna, 
ibid. Spanith infufion, 679.. For the palfy, ibid. 
Inns, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, 122. 
~The fheets in, how treated to fave wafhing, ibid. 

Inoculation of the {mall-pox, more favourably received here than in 
-meighboaring countries, 216. Cannot prove of general utility - 
while kept in the hands of a few, iid. No myftery in the pro- 
cefs, ibid. May fafely be performed by parents or nurfes, 217. 
Various methods of doing it, zdzd. The clergy exhorted to re~ 
move the prejudices againit the operation, 219. Arguments cited 
from Dr. Mackenzie in favour of inoculation, idid. note, Ought 
to be rendered univerfal, zz1. Means of extending the practice 
of, ibid. ‘Two obftacles to the progtefs of, ftated, 223. Might - 
be performed by clergymen, or by parents themfelves, 224. The 
proper feafons and age for performing it, 225. Will often mend 
the habit of body, 226. Neceflary preparation and regimen for, 

#bid. Performed by the bramins-or priefts of India, 227. Their 
éxample recommended to the clergy of Europe, idid. Medical 

 dkill not neceflary for the inoculation of the fmall-pox, ibid, Previ- 
ous preparation of the body for inoculation not always neceffary, 
228. A fmall premium from the flate to every mother who ino-~ 
calated her own child, warmly recommended, iid. So as. 

Infefis, when they creep into the ear, how to force them Out, 339. 
_ » Poifonous, the bites of, how to be treated, 474. Be QA 
Lntemperance, one great caufe ofthe difeafes of feamen, 42.'' "The 

‘danger of, argued from the conttruction of the human body, 90. 
The analogy in the nourifhment of plants and animals, ibid) “Is 

“the abufe of natural’ paffions; 7id)° In diet, ot. In liquor and 
carnal pleafures, "ibid. "I'he bad confequences of, involve whole - 
fatnilies, 92. Efetts of drunkenvels on’ the conftitution, sSi7, 

' Perfons who feldom get drunk; may ‘neverthelefs injure their con- 
ftitutions by drink, zid. The habit of drinking frequently ac- 
quired’ under ‘misfortunes, 93. fs peculiarly hurtfal ‘to young . 
porfons,’oq.' Leads to all other vices, id/q. PO} eh OS BMQI 
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Entermitting fevers See dgue. 

dateines, inflammation of, general caufes from whence it procceds, 
277. The fymptoms, regimen, and medical treatment, 278. 
Cautions to guard againtkit, 280. 

Intoxication produces a fever, gz. Fatal confequences of a daily re- 
petinion of this vice, 747d. Perfons who feldom get drunk, may 
neverthelefs injure their conftitution by drinking, bid. Getting 
drunk a bazardous remedy for acold, 263. Often produces fatal 
effects, 568, Proper cautions. for treating perfons in liquor, 569. 
The fafelt drink after'a debauch, ibid. Remarkable cafe; 570. 

JFehnfon, Dr. extraordinary cure of an infant feemingly killed by a 
ftrong convulfion fit; related by, 573, . ; 

Tfues, how to, make them take the belt effe&, 483. 

dtch, the nature and fymp'oms of this difeafe defcribed, 379, 380. 
Sulphur, the beft resiedy againft, g80.. Great danger of the in- 
judicious ufe of mercurial preparations for, 381. Cleanlinefs the 
beft prefervative againft, 282, note. 

Fuleps, the form of, explained, 679. | Preparation’ of the cam- 
phorated julep, z4z¢. Cordial julep, 680. Expettoratirg julep, 


ibid... Mufk julep, iid. Saline julep, ibid. Vomiting julep, 


ibid. 
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Kermes Mineral, recommended by Dr. Duplanil for the hooping- 
cough, 273, note. . 

Kidneys, inflammation of, its general caufes, 286, Its fymptoms 
and proper regimen, #éid. Medical treatment, 287. . Where it 
proceeds from the ftoneand gravel, i4id, Cautions for thofe fub- 

_jeat-to this diforder, Lid. See Gravel. ; 

King’s Evil. See Scrophula. 

“1 
- Laborious employments, the ‘peculiar diforders incident to, 37, The 
folly of men emulating each other in-trials of ftrength, 38. Dif- 
advantages atiending their diet, 39. . How they expofe themfelves 

‘to inflammations, did. Danger of fleeping in the fun, qo. 

_. Long. fafting, hurtful to.them, zé/d. Injaries arifing from poor 

. living, 2bzd. Many, of the difeafes of labourers, not only occa- 
fioned, but aggravated, by poverty, 43+... cine oe 

Labour fhould not be impefed too early on children, 26. 0 

Labour in child-bed, medical advice for, 494« ‘Inconveniences of 

., colleéting a number of women at, 495, mole. 1 

.Laudanum, its efficacy in fits of anague, 142, nofe. How to be ad- 

miniftered in a cholera morbus, 294. In a icolenefs, 297. Ina 

.» diabetes, 304.,, When, proper for the, head-ach,. 335+ How to 

_.» apply, for, the -tooth-ach, 337... Will eafe pein in. the gout, 361. 

_. How,to adminifler. for the cramp in the dtomach, 410. , ls good 

_ for flatulencies, 415: . Effeéts of an. over-dofe of, 470, Medical 

ip treatment in thisicafe, 4qGersiticimbe yliegoig , 

Leading firings injurious to young ‘children, 21. FB cates 

Leaches, may be fuccefjfully applied to inflamed tefticles, 468, a 

LS ; : a 
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And to difperfe buboes, 469, sore, -Are proper to apply to chil- 
dren where: inflammations appear in teething, 516. Objeions 
to bleeding with them, 526. 

Leeks, a proper ingredient in foups, 642, 

Lemons, See Oranges. 

Leprofy, why lefs frequent in this country now than formerly, 373. 
Requires the fame treatment as the icurvy, 7674. 

Lientery, peoper treatment for, 33% 

Life may frequently be reftored, when the appearances of it are fuf- 
pended by fudden cafualties, 549. 555.559. 575- 

Lightning, perfons apparently killed by, might poifibly be recovered 
by the ufe of proper means, 575. ’ 

Lime-water, recommended to prevent gravel in the kidneys from de« 
generating to the ftone in the bladder, 308. Is a good remedy 
for worms, 346. Lappy effects of, in the cure of obftinate ul-~ 
cers, 536. 

Lind, Dr. his prefcription to abate fits of an apue, 142, note. His 
direQions for the treatment of patients under putrid remitting fe- 
vers, 202, nore. \ 

Liniment for burns, preparation of, 684. White liniment, 685. 
For the piles, 26id. Volatile liniment, ibid. 

Liquors, flrong, expofe children to inflammatory diforders, 13. 
Fermented, the qualities of, examined, 63. The*bad confequences 
of making them too weak, ibid. Why all families ought to pre- 
pare their own liquors, idid. Cold, the danger of drinking, when 
‘a perfon is hot, 125. . 

Liver; {chirrous, produced by fedentary employments, 51. . 

Liver, inflammation of, its caufes and fymptoms, 289, 290. Re. 
gimen and medica! treatment, zg0. Abfcefs in, how to be 
treated, 291. Cautions in the event of a f{chirrous being forms 
ed, ibid. SS AG , 

Lobelia, an American plant ufed by the natives in the venereal dif- 
eale, 476. 

Lochia, a {upprefiion of, how to be treated, 406. 

Longings, in difeafes, are the calls of nature, and often point out what 

may be of real afe, 140. Rs 

Loofene/s, habitual, general directions for perfons fubje& to, 117. 
its genera] caules, 296. A periodical loofenefs ought never to be 
ftopped, sbid. Medical treatment of, according to its various 
caufes, 297. Means of checking it when neceflary, 298. In chil« 
dren, proper treatment of, 509. 

Love, why perhaps the ftrongett of afl the paffions, 113. Is not rapid 
in its progrefs, and may therefore be guarded againft at its com- 

,Mencement, 114. To pretend toit for amufement, cruelty to the 
obje&t, iid. Children often real martyrs between inclination and 
duty, ibid. note. oon dihate eh hi 

Lues, confirmed, fymptoms of, 473. Mercury the only certain re. 
medy known in Korope for this difeafe, 474. Saline preparations 
of mercury more efficacious than the cintment, 475." How to ad- 
minifter corroive fablimate, i47d, American method of étrinp, 
476. Mercury properly adminiftered never faiis to cure this dif- 
eale, 483. . Ma baka iL 


Luxgs, 
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Litigs, injured: bynartilts. working in bending. pokuresy, 4b... Stacous - 
-perfons liableto.confymptions OS, 5 Zn . os steal 
Luxury, ae ee to the pao of, talte and fall 4 4326 oh 
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pox, ZEQ, -U0Le- ‘ - 

Mad dog... SeeDag 

hlagngfea alba, 2 remedy. for the eet burs 394%, ait a the, bet il 
‘cineditvall,cafes of acidity, 5076... \. 

Magues;. artificial, their reputed yirtue.in the tooth- -achy. “33ee.. 

Malt \iquors, hurtful in the afthma, 383. See 6a 

Many wuhy.inferior to. brutes in the ManABEMeDs of meas: Me Ie 
Was never intended to be idle, ale 

Manufaétures, the growth of, produced. the ricketesin children, 1Q- 

sAMore. favaurablesto riches than-to healch,, Zona “Some, injurious 
to,health, byconfiving: artills in unwholefome,air,. 35+, Cantions 
* to, the workinen, ZO Compared. with ABrCRD Sat 450 _ Are an- 
~jurious.ta: health fromastiia. being. crowded ‘rogeth ers 46. And 

cecfrom. their, working i in. confined, poltures,.. sted. Cautions offered 
vetoifedentary artilis, 47. .. Sedentary Art 396 etter foited to. , Orpen, 

~ thai to.men, FB, note. 

Matiimany ought not to be “contracted wi ithout. a. “due auentiog, to 
health and form, .7. 

Mead, Dr. his famous recipe. forthe bite of a mad “og, 448. His 

~seharaGer, as ajphyfician, ibid. moter 

Meals ought to be taken at regular times, 664. “Reslbne for this ani= 


oSormi tYptdbtde.. ? 
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syihaye great aflinity. with, the. fmall-pox,, 229, _ ¢ eee 


>odymptoms,, abid. Proper regimen and. medicine, 232s 23h» In- 
- oculation of, might prove very falutary, 2325. Noles © wiridsedl 
Mechanics ought to employ their Jeifure hours in ea 
Meconium, the beft mode of expelling it, 15.504. etongs 
“Medicine, the. oe the. art ater asiihons ges of, doubtful “The 
epat befty xvai. Is made a myftery of, by. ‘its. profel ors eXXUI, 
satay. of, neglected by pesnilemstn AY This ignorance lays | men 


_pyopen.to pretenders, ee be gene ally underllood, xxv. 
et tankid oe fiwe te 


XXVii. 
Objectians to the apnea “uf medical 


nowledge: an{wered, 
xxvii. The ce of, can never{upply the want o Tesebrener 
and obfervatic 
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Melancholy, religious, its effets, 115. Leads to faicide, iid. De- 
fined, with its caufes, 400. Symptoms and regimen, idfd. 4016 
Medicinal treatment, 402. . 4 

Menfirnal difcharge in women, the commencement and decline of, 
the moft critical period of their lives, 484. ; Confinement inju- 
rious to growing young women, 485; and tight lacing fora fine 
Mape, 486. Symptoms of the firit appearance of this difcharges 
487. Objects of attention in regimen at this time, iid, Oughe 
to be reftored whenever unnaturally obftruéted, and how, tibial. 
When an obftruétion proceeds from another malady, the firft caufe 
is to be removed, 488. ‘Treatment under a redundancy of the dif= 
charge, 489. Regimen and medicine proper at the final decline 
of the menfes, 490. ‘ : oh 

Mercury may be given in defperate cafes of an inflammation of the in- 
teftines, 280. Cautions for adminiftering it, ibid. note. Great 
caution neceflary in ufing mercurial preparations for the itch, 
381. Is feldom neceffary in a gonorrhea, 462. How to admi-~ 
nifter it when needful in that diforder, ‘4id. Solution of mercury, 
how to make, 463, note. Is the only certain remedy known in 
Europe for the cure of a confirmed lues, 474. Saline prepara- 
tions of, more efficacious than the mercurial ointment, 475- How 
to adminifter corrofive fublimate in venereal cafes, ibid. Necefa 
fary cautions in the ufe of mercury, 477. Proper feafons for en~' 
tering on a courfe of, 478. Preparations for, 479. Regimen 

.under acourfe of, 747d. 

Mexereon root, a powerful affiftant in venereal cafes, 476. | 

Midwifery, ought not to be allowed to be prattifed by any woman 
not oroperly qualified, 494, zote. 

Midwives, hiltorical view of the profeffion, 9. How they became 
intrufted with the care of bandaging infants, with the ill effects 
of their attempts at dexterity in this office, to, Inftances of their 
rafhnefs and officious ignorance, 469, note. 502, nore. 

Miliary Fever. See Fever. . 

Military exercife recommended for boys to practile, 24, 

Wilk, that of the mother, the moft natural food for an infant, The 

_ Cows’ milk, better unboiled than boiled, 16, Is a good antidote 
againft the fcurvy, 60. Of more value in confumptions than the 
whole Materia Medica, 171. Its great efficacy in the fcurvy, 3716 
ining diet ptoper both for men and women, in cafes of barrena= 
nefs, Sol. 

Milk free. See Fever. 

Millipedes, how to adminifter for the hooping-cough, 270. ) 

Mind, difeafes of, to be diftinguithed from thofe of ‘the body, r30. 
See Pafions. ss, : 

Miners, i Yee to injuries from unwholefome air, and mineral par- 
ticles, 36. Cautions to, bid. | 

Mineral waters, the danger of drinking them in too large quantities, 
302. Are of confiderable fervice in weaknefies of the {tomach, 
393» Castions to be obferved in the ufe of, 589—619. Eflays 
and pamphlets on watering places, uncertain guides, 589. A 
knowledge of the contents of any mineral water, no ion for 
its medical properties, 590. Dr. Falconer’s opinion on this fab- 

_ 38, 591. Cautions in the ufe of foreign fprings, 592. Mineral 

38 waters 
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waters claffed according to their feafible qualities, and. their medix, 
cal. properties. defined, zbid, 4. Simple Chalybeates, Tunbridge 
Wells, 593- 595 3 Iflington and Hampftead, 595; German Spa 
ostnd Pyrmont, 2bida5§Q3on 2 Saline, or purging Chaly beates, Chela 
tenham, 599, 600; Scarborough, 600 ; Epfom, Bagnigge Wells, 
Dog,, and: Duck ~ St; George’s. Fields, Kilburse,, Adton, 601 3 
Sedlitz, ine, Bohemia, 602; Seltzer, zhid, 603 ; Harrowgate, 
thid,. 607; | Moffat, 2477. 608. 3. Calcarcous ; Bath, 609-014 5 
Buxtons 6139: 6445. Briftol, 615; . Aix-la-Chapelle, 608.616; 
Bareges,.608,.617 5. Auvergne and the Bourbonnois, 618 ; .Bour- 
bon Laney, iézd...Carifbad, ibid. 619. / 
Mixtures, general semarks.on this, form. of medicines,.681-.-Com- 
pofition of the aftringent mixture, ébid. . Aftringens, mixture, ibid. 
Diuretic mixture, /é:7... Laxative ebforbent mixture, zdéd. Saline 
mixture, 682,  Sgvill mixtere, ibid, La" . 
Molafes, an intoxicating Spirit mach.ufed by the common people at 
Edinburgh, 93, nore. arty 
Mothers, prepofterous, when they think it below. them to nurfe 
their own childreo, 2, Under what circumftances they may be 
really unfit to perform this tafk, 2éi¢d.. Importance of their fuck 
ling their own children, 3, note. Delicate arothers produce un- 
healthy fhort-lived’ children, 7, Their milk, the beft food for 
“ children, 14. Onght to give their children proper exercife, 22; 
~gnd-air, 28. ; . oes 
Mouth, cautions again& putting pins or other dangerous articles 
into, 551. pe : = : 
Mufcular exercife, a cure for the gout, 262. ‘. 
Mu/brooms, a dangerous article of food, as other fungufes are ofien 
gathered inftead of them, 455. sgt . 


x 


DMufic, the performance of, recommended as a proper amufement for - 


ftudious perfons, 55. - 

Mufk, extraordinary effets produced by, under particelar circums= 
itances, in the nervous fever, 184. Is a good remedy in the ept-. 
lepfy, 408. .And'for the hiccup, gogo. Deafneis cered by, 431. 

Mujard, white, a good. remedy in the rneumatifm, 367. ss, 


Ve § $0 pets ‘ f v IN ; ue its oysimihO 
Natural hiftory, the ftudy of, neceffary to the improvement of agri- 
culture, xxi, 2 2 Sasi svitvishe1 A itr eds 
Nervous difeafes, the moft complicated and difficult to cure of all 
> others, 395.. General caufes of, 7bid. Symptoms of, 396. Re= 
_pimen, 397. “Medical treatment, 399. A care only to be ex- 
“pected from™ regimen, yoo, The’ fevéeral fymptoms of, though 
differently named, all modifications of the fame difeafe, 472, 
~ Remarkable cafe in, y2g, 0 S189 19q01g ROM 942 staves 
Nerwous colic, its caufes and, fymptoms, 294. Medical treatment 

ait Oe ae hl Het 
ervous fever. See Fever. q ; 
ight-mare, its sete, and fymptoms defcribed, 411, .Proper treate 
PAENL O23 074. sie baginiaxs: sobiwlp. side. Ww jsieee ens Qik 
Nigbrjbade, an iafution of, revommmended in a cancers 39+.) 
Su ' Eg Spoe fgo WwW. 5 AA eMOPATRY! 245 see Nite 
gverey“ k we. $e 
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Nite; purified, its good effets “in a quinfey, 254. Ts an’ effica- 
cious remédy for the drapfy, 355. Promotes’ urine ‘and perfpi-” 
ration, 402. 

Nofe, ulter in, how to cure, 433. Sroppage of, in ehmrarei: how to 
cire, 508: See Bleeding at. 

Nurfes, their fuperftitious prejudices in bathing of ‘children, 27. 
The only'certait evidence of a good one, 314. Their ufval faults 
pointed ont, fds Adininiltér cordials to remedy their neglect of 
duty towards children, 32. “Their miftaken’ treatment of erttp- 
tions, isi¢. And loofe ftools, 32. Are apt to conceal the dif- 
orders of children that arife from their own negligence, ibid, 
Ought to be pinithed for the misfortunes they thus occafion, 757d. 
Senfible, often able to difcover difeafes fooner than perfons bred ta 
phyfic, 129. | Are Hable to catch the fmall-pox again from thofe’ 
they aurfein that diforder, 208, note. 

Nurfery ought to be the largeft and beft aired toom in a 
houte, 29. 
Oo 

Oats ag barley, more wholefome whén boiled, 623, 

Oatmeal, frequently made into bread, and SCNT fed on it are 
healthy and robuft, 629. Birongoully fuppofed to occafion 
fkin difeafes, 630. Qatmeal and milk a proper food for chil- 
dren, 2bid. ‘ 

Oil, an Sane: to the injuries arifing fom. working in mines or 
metals, 37. Salad oil, the beft application to the bite of a wafp 
or bee, 453... Camphorated, how to prepare, 685. 

Oils, effential, of vegetables, the proper menftraum for, 696, _, 

“Ointment for he itch, 380., Ufe of ointments when applied to 
wounds-and fores, 682. Preparation of yellow bafilicum, ibid. 
Emollient ointment, 633. Eye ointments, bid, . [fue ointment, 
ibid... Ointment. of lead, iid. Mercurial ointment, 684. .Oint- 
ment of fulphur, i4id. Ointment for difeafes of the fkin, ‘a. 
White ointment, iid, See Liniment. 

Onions roalted, ufed: by the Turks as bread, 642, 

Opthalmia. See Eye. 

Opiates, efficacious in a cholera morbus, 294, In a diabetes, 3040 
When proper for the head-ach, 335. Recommended for the tooth- 
ach, :tid. Are delufive remedies in nervous difeafes, 399+ See 
Laudanum. 

Orange and lemon peel, how: to candy, 668. How to preferve orangs 
and lemon joice in the form of fyrup, 695, 

Ormfhirk spedicines for the bite of a mad dog, remarks on, 4520 
noe. — 

ya ea the mot proper external application i ina fradture, Set 


Oyflers of great fervice ste achetic 2 AB302MAD Sv .2iloo. Lewes 
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Paper See Miners. 934 $2 eit / 
Palfy, the nature of this diforder cexlsiaed, with ity ‘eae 4 

Medical treatment, 404. satiedah Le DAY» 48 Ee 


Paraphrenitis, its fymproms and treatment, 153. 
3B2 Parente, 
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Parents, their interefted views, in the difpofal of .their children in 
marriage, often a fource of bitter repentance, 114, nole. See 
Fathers and Mothers. 

Parfuips, a. nourishing food, 641. 

Leffions, intemperance the abufe of, 90. Have great influence both 
in the caufe and cure of difeafes, 107. Anger, 108: Fear, ibid. 
Grief, 112... Love, 113. . Religious melancholy, ViKs. 2 He 

»-beft. method, of counteracting the violence of any of the paf- 
fions, zdid. 

Peas,. parched, good in cafes of flatulency, 341. 

Peruvian bark. See Bark. 

Penis, ulcerated, cured, and partly regenerated, by a careful atten- 
_tion.to cleanlinefs, 480, xore. ae . 
Peripneumony, who moft fubje& to, 164. Its cavfes, fymptoms, and 
proper regimen, zdid. 16¢. - 
Per/piration, infenfible, the obftruétion of, diforders the whole frame, 

120. . The various caufes of its being checked, ihid. Changes in 

, the atmofphere, ibid. Wet clothes, 121. Wet feet, 122. Night 

19/8103 ibid. Damp beds, ibid. Damp honfes, 124. Sudden trane 

»» -fitions from heat to cold, 125. 

| Philofophy, advantages refulting from the ftady of, xxiv. — 

Phrenitis.. See Brainw ti ahs 

Phymofis defcribed, and how to treat, 472. ee 

. Phyficians, il confequences of their inattention te the matlagement 
of children, 5... Are liable to fpread infection, 105, note. Their . 
cuftom of prognofticating the fate of their patients, a bad prac- 

»., tice, 110.) Are feldom called in, until medicine can give no re- 
lief, 152. Fears, prejudices, and oppofite interefts, are obftacles 

_.,pto.every falutary difcovery, 216. eee ae sine tien ae eect 
Pickles, provocatives injuricus to the flomach,61. Pe ig 
| Piles, bleeding, and blind, the diftinGtion between, 316. Who moft 
ing ofubjedt tothe diforder, ibid. General caufes, ibid. Medical 
«treatment of, zbfd. Periodical difcharges of, ought not to be ftop- 
‘ ~ peds 347-, Proper treatment of the: blind piles, did. External 
else VNMONBOL AUPE MC 21h Bie oy okirh es ca fey 
~ Pills, purging, proper form. of, for an inflammation of the intef= 
_..» fines, 279.,, ‘The general intention of this clafs of medicines, 685. 
Preparation of the compofing pill, 686. Deobitruent pill, ibid. 
_ Feetid pill, ibid. Hemlock. pill, if. Mercurial pill, ibid. 


5 > Shen 4 CS des | SRETT TAE k LO F3 Qs Gin. Gi i 
‘ge Mercurial fublimate, pill, 687, Plammer’s pill, #id. Purging 
Cia illsy aid. Pill, for the bile, Og8. Pill for the jaundice, ibid. 


_ > Stomachic. pills, id... Squill pills, ia. Strengthening pills, 
BS Se a RR 8 lad pig eR ats 
| Eignosehe never tose snfed in. the dreffing of childrén, 12. Swals 
, ug lowed, difchatged from an ulcer in the fide, s51, mote. 
. hae A) re RS os 689. Pre- 


«paration, of ,the common platter, _ 76 
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“"jbid. * Mercurial plafter, ibid.’ Stomach platter; ibid. Warm 
platter, 6o1.,.Waxplater, ibid) 
Pleurify, the nature of the diforder St Ses with its caufes, 1 57 
coody Bymptomss198: Regimen, iid, Medical treatment, 1sge 
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' gecofion of feneka reckoned a fpecific'in, 162. Baftard’ plew- 
rily, 164! a wt 
Plumbers. See Miners. 
Poifons, the nature and cure of, a general concern, and’ eafilyac- 
quired, 442... Mineral poifons, 443. Vegetable ‘poifons, “445. 
Bites of poifonous animals, 446. Bite of a mad dog, 447. Bite 
of a viper, 453. The practice of fucking the poifon out of wounds 
recommended, ibid. nofe. Poifonovs plants ought to be deftroyed 
in the neighbourhood of towns, 454... Negro remedy to cure the 
bite of a rattle-fnake, 455- General rules for feturity again 
poifons, 456. ; - 
Poor living, the dangers of, 40. 
Porters fabje& to diforders of the lungs, 38. — 
Pofieres, confined, injurious to the health of fedentary artifts, 46. 
Potatoe, the bett fabiticute for bread, 636. ‘The mealy kind deem- 
ed moft nutritious, 637. Simply boiling or roafting, the belt mode 
of cooking them, iid. Stewed mutton and potatoes a nourifh- 
ing and palatable difh, ibid. ‘The benefit of planting potatoes on 
fallows, in a fetter from Sir John Methuen Poore to Sir William 
Pulteney, 638. His benevolent plan for promoting the culture of 
this root, among the poor cotragers in his parifh, zbid. 639. a 
Poverty, occafions parents to neglect giving their children proper exe 
ercife, 22. Deftroys parental affection, 7bid. note. Not only occa. 
fions, but a lana many of the difeafes of labourers, 4¥.* "The 
~ poor great fufferers by the fale of bad ptovifions, 58. And by 
= Fad atriniarge cities, 71. | % OTS Oa sats 2 
Poultices proper for inflamed wounds, 532. General intentions of, 
“692. Extraordinary cafe of the good effects of, ibid, eis 
Powders, general inftructions for making and adminiftering, 692. 
Aftringent powder, preparation and dofes of, ibid. Powderof bole, 
jhid. Carminative powder, 693. Diuretic powder, #3d. Aro- 
“matic purging powder, did. Saline laxative powder, zd. " Steel 
“powder, ibid, Sudorific powder, 694. Worm powder, ibid, 
Purging worm powder, ibid. Powder for the tape-worm, ibid. 
Pox, {mall, who moft liable to, and at what feafons, 204. Its caufes 
"and fymptoms, iéid. 205. Favourable and unfavourable fymptoms 
“jn, ibid. 206. Regimen, 200. How the patient ought ‘o be treat- 
~ ed during the erupcive fever, 207- Children in this diforder ought 


_ not to lie together in the fame ‘bed, 208. Should be allowed 
“clean linen, 209. Patients under this diforder ought not to ap- 
"pear in public view, ibid. Medical treatment, z10. The fecond- 
“ary fever, 213. When and how to open the poftules, 214. Ofin- 

ofe oculation, 215+ , Dias “ ii Yea at Gen 
Pregnancy, how ‘0 treat vomiting when the effect of, 299, Rules of 
_~ conguct for women. ander the diforders incident to, 491. Caufes 
and fymptoms of abortion, 492. How to guard againit abortion, 


“ibid.” Treatment in cafes of bortion, 493. Childbirth, /did. 


_ Preferiptions, medical, patients expoiid to danger by their ‘being 
8 wetted ig Latin, xxvil. | 2 ert tea ees; 
_ Provifons, vnfound, the fale of, a public injuty, 58, °° 
<°Puarperal fever, Ste Feusrs 9 wie roa 
° Purges the frequent taking of them renders the habitdal ufe of ther 
j Suse, , . s 

peteflary, 17. Their eilicacy a 144. Proper form of, for 
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an inflammation of the inteftines, 279, Cooling purges always 
“proper in a gonorrhea, 460. Midwives too rafy in the giving of 
Purges, 499, mote. Form of a gentle purge for infants difordered 
in the bowels, 503!.°:For the throfh, sos. 

Pufules,in the {mall-pox; favourable and uo favourable appearances of, 
205, 206. ‘The fuppuration of, to be promoted, 210... When and 
how to open, 214. 

Puirid fever, See Fever, 


Q 


Quacks put out more eyes than they cure, 426. 

Quackery, how toidefiroy, xxvi. 

Quakers, their, mode of drefling recommended, 87, 

Quinfey, a common and dangerous diforder, and to whom moft fata], 
251. , Its caufes, bid. Symptoms, 252. Regimen, 253. Medi. 
cal applications, 2¢4. How. to Promote fuppuration, 255... How 
to nourifh the patient when he cannot fwallow, 256. “Advice to 
perfons fubje&.to this diforder, ibid. | 

—— malignant, who moft fubject to, and its caufes, 257. Its 

fymptoms, ibid, Regimen and. medical treatment; 259. Inge- 

nious invention in the cure of, 261, Re. Sak 


: | R ; 

Ratile fnake, Negro remedy for the cure of its bite, 45c. 

Regimen ought to co-operate with medicine to accomplifh the cure of 
difeafes, xvi, Willofien cure difeafes without medicine, 133- See 
Aliment. ss ih Soe 

Religion, true, calculated to fupport’ the mind under every affidtion, 

115. The inftrudtions in, ought not to dwell too much on gloomy 
fubjects, iid. ee thee : 

Remitting fever. See Fever, re 

Repletion, impairs the digeltive power, 65, Difeafes occafioned by, 
‘67. How to treat a loofenefs produced by, 700%) i, Mee agen. 

Refentment, the indulgence of, injurious to thecon titution, 108, 

Refins, and effential oils, the proper menftraum for, 696. sina a 

Refpiration, how to reftore in a drowned perfon, 556. bie point 

Rheumatifm, acute and chronic, diftinguithed, 364. Caufes, bid. 


Symptoms, 267d. Medical treatment, 365... Cautions to perfons 


fubje& to this diforder, i5,d, 


Rige, a general articie of diet, 628. Sim ple boiling of, renders ita 


t roper fubftitute for bread, ibid, stad. act] aah ath <6" soiek nen ee 
ich the appearance of, in Britain, dated from the growth of ma- 

nufadiures and fedentary employments, 21. The caufes of, 5175 
| Symptoms, 538. Regimen, and medical Seam em ad 
Rollers, pernicious tendency of applying -thent round, the bodies of 


infants, 1. £2, dit bapa iS kiedatior ae iaaLe 
Romans, ancient, their great attention to the cleantinefs of their towns, 

97> notes mit Vitb ied = teh K ,Snoied Finiabs oe 
Rofes, conterve of, its great virtue Pal ude acta aa Bcdk Bi 
Refemary, the external application of, a popular yemedy for { iF FARO 


Zl, mole, beds giredait Ao. bud £2) AL) 4G DAAOHSIQD 21207, 
Matt Shivbeclsginera daitsichioagectsanys2 *.33 Res 
df j > WAG bike! the s wa O55 ‘ ‘ - 7 
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Rupidres, are chiefly incident to children and very old p*rfons, $47+ 
"The cafes refpectively, did, Method of treatment, ibid, Cut- 
ting fhould be avoided if pofible, 548. , Cautions for perfons af- 
fisted with a rupture, did. Often prov fatal before difcovered, 
thid. note.) ' 
Rutherford, Dr. his preparation for the cure of a dyfentery, 328, mite 


S 


Sailors, their health injured by change of climate, hard weather, and 
bad provifions, 42, 43. Many of their difeafes fpring from intem= 
perance, ibid, Ought to guard againft wet clothes, ibid. How 
the ill eff-s of falt-provifions might be corrected, zdrd. Peruvian 
bark the beft antidote to failors on a foreign coalt, 44. -Cleanlinefs 
greatly conducive to their health, 98. eas 

Sal-prunelle, its. good effects ina quinfey, 254. . fold 

Saiine draughts, of good ufe for ftopping a vomiting, 301. Preparation, 
of, for this purpofe, zid, Peculiarly good in the puerperal fever, 

Salivation not neceffary in the cure of the venereal difeafe, 474. 

Sarfaparilla, a powerful affiftant in venereal cafes, RIG wis 

Scabbed bead in children, difficult tocure, 511. Medical treatment, 512. 

Scarlet fever. See Fever. : 

School, fending children there too young, its bad confequences, 23. 
Ought to be feated in a dry air, and not to. be. too much crowd- 

“ed, 30. : Tae 

Schirrus in the liver, proper regimen in the cafe of, 291, See. 

Cancer. - 


Scrophula, nature of this difeafe, and its caufes, 373. Symptoms, , 
and regimen, 374. Medical teatment, 375. The. moft .effec-, 


tual means againit, by keeping children dry and clean, 377 3 


bathing frequently, #éid.; dreiling in light and ‘Joofe clothing, . 


373; breathing wholefome ‘unconfined air, and ufing saode-, 
rate exercife, bid.; butter and other oily fubftances, and alfo 


gingerbread, plum-cakes, &c. highly injurious in this difeafe, 379. . 
Scurvy, why prevelent among the Englith, 60. . Where moft preva- 
lentyand the. two’ diltindions of, 363. Caules of, 369. Symp- 


» toms and care, ibid. Inftru@iors to fea-faring men, 370, Extras. 


ordinary eff Gs of mitk, 371. Proper liquor’, iid. 
Sea-bathing. See Bathing, Rae et Pres ray eta te eT y 
Sea water, a good remedy in the king’s evil, 375. 


Sedentary life, includes the, greater part, of the human fpecies, 44. 
ary! ARE « SECA P 2 1 ipec AAs 


" : 


Few perfons Fullow agricuiture who are capable of other bufinets, — 


45. Sedentary and active employments ought to be intermixed,. 
for the fake of health, ibid. Artifts fuffer from unwholefome air, by 
being crowded together, ibid. “Phe poltures artilts are confined to, 
injurious to health, 46. Diforders pro ‘Ca 


- 


offered to” the fedentary, ibid, Sedentary: amufements impro-. 


per for fedentary perfons, 47. Hints relating to improper food, 
ABs. Buercitas a fuser relief for low fpirits than drinking, ibid. 
arde 


ning a wholefome amufement for the’ fedentary, 4g. Dif- 


orders occafioned by intenfe ftudy, 5t- Dietetical advice to the” 


fedentary, 65. Sedentaryy occupations better adapred to, women 
than men, 78, note. ae 
3B 4 Senjesy 


duced by, iéid. Cautions . 


te 
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Senyes, diforders of, 426; Intemperance deftroys the enerpy of, 4356 
Excefs of eating’ produces the fame effect, ibid, . Uncleannefs high- 
ly injurious tothe organs of fenfation, thd. iy 

ton, fometimes has exipaordinary effeéts id an inflammation of the 
eyes, 248. Is of fervice for preventing apoplexies, 33g, The belt 
method of making it, 403, : y 

Shoes, tight, the’ bad” confequences refalting from, 86... The high 
heels Of women’s thoes; 74id, 

Sibbins, a venereal diforder {o termed in the welt of Scotland, how to 
“ure, 480, nore: on ; ee 

Sick, the mutual danger incurred by unneceffary vifitors to, 10t« 
Porfons in health to be kept’ at a diftance from the fick, 102. 
Proper ‘nurfes ought té be employed about them, 104... _Inftruc- 
tions for avoiding infeGion, ibid. Phyficians too dnguarded in their 
vifits to them, 1055 mole. Tolling of bells for the dead.very dan- 
ferous to, 110. Their fears ought not to be alarmed, 112. 

Sight injured by ftudying by candle-light, 52. EO Ee ee os 

Simples, a lift of thofe proper to be kept for private praétice, 657. 

Sinapifms, the general intentions of, 660. Directions for making of, 
bid, 20 YB igh4 fa heh) ye 

Sleep, the due proportion of, not eafy to fix, Sr. How to. make it 
refrefhing, 82. Complaints of the want of, chiey made by-the 
indolent, b/d. Heavy fappers caufe uneafy nights, zbid. Anxiety 
deftruétive of fleep, 83. That in the fore-part of the night moi 
refrefhing, bd. Early rifers the longeft livers, 85, NOben 

Sveeping in the fun, the danger of, 40, eee 

Small-pox. See Pox. | care ER ils Hench silt 

Smell, injuries to which the fen fe of, is liable, with the remedies aps 
plicable to, 432... | ARR BE ROLE 

Soap, Alicant; recommended in the ftone, 308. Soap-lees, how tq 
take, 3009: ; . ae A a ee 

Solanum. See Night-pade. © OE EARL ANIOD SS vee 

Soldiers, expofed tomany diforders’ from the hardfhips they undergo, 
are Ought to be employed in moderate labour ip times of peace, - 
goihme cry tostoith “632 adebiy stom § hor Pee 83 

Soups. See Broths. ee id alcks 


Spine, often bent by artifts worki 


if feisis5o: 


| gin unfavourable poftures, 47... 
Spirit, re@ified, the direa menftroum for Telins and effential oils of 
vegetables, 696. OF wine,’ camphorated, how to prepare, 400. 
Spirit of Mipdererus, ibid. a cm way area ya et 
Spirits, lownefs of, the general forerunner of a nervous fever, 180s. 
The proper remedies! for, 4} 7- Cautions to.perfons under this com-. 
plaints Bidysizay®) oF) ronggodur yo ea fe ¢ 
Spirituous ‘iquors, when good in the colic, 281... And for gouty com-. 
"plaints in’ the ftomach, 344. © Should be avoided by all perfons afe - 
_ fliéted with merveus diforiers, 397» The ufe of, ata aia: 568.0. 
Spitting of blood. See Blood eT EE ae ee 
Sponge; my be ufed ito fupply the want of agari¢ as_a ftyptie, 5303. 
_ note. Its vfe in extraQing’ fubftances ito ped in the gullet, §63....° 
Sports, adtiye; farimnore wholefome than fedentary ampfements, 80, 
_ Golf, a bectex exercife than cFicket) ibid, Ue aR aL bic | 
Spots in the eye, howto treat, 429. pins Ot, ae 5 iad 
Syuinting, how to corredt the'babit of, 47g, 
ne 0 hs yg 1 woes 


y/ 
= ie | 6 


Stays, 
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Stayt, ridicafous ‘and pernicious article of female drefs, -13, 85. 
‘Phe wearing of, tents to produce cancers in the brealts, 437-. 
Sternutatories, preparations of, recommended for. rettoring los {mell, 
433. €, ‘ ST sor Wel sO AL eesays 
"“Sticking-plajfer is the beft application for flight wounds,..£3%. 500 j00 
Stomach, exercife the beft cure for diforders of, 78, Inflammation, of, 
a diforder that calls for fpeedy affitance, 275, ‘Its..caufes, sid. 
_ Symptoms, 7éi¢. Regimen, 276. Medical treatment, 2di¢. Pain? 
“in, its caufes, 340. Remedies for, 341. Inftructions for, perfons 
fubject to, 342. . . seth; AN? 
Stone, the formation. of, in the bladder, explained,.119.,. This.dif- 
order how diftinguifhed from the gravel, 306.. .Caufes and fymp-~- 
toms, idid, Regimen, 307. Medical treatment, zdid, .-Alicant 
foap and lime-water, how to take for this diforder, 398... The uva 
urfi, a remedy in prefent requeft for, 3092 ©. sss a) nu nia 
Stool, loofe, the benefit of, to children, 33- -Proper treatment; of,.°. 
when exceflive, isj¢d. The difcharge by, cannot, be regular, if the”. 
mode of living be irregular, 116. _ One in a day. generally fof.” 
ficient for an adult, 117. How to produce a regularity of, zdid. 
Frequent recourfe to medicines for coftivenefs,. injurious to the» 
conttitution, 7477. B onic dataa 
Storck, Dr. his method of treating cancers, 439. 


Strabifmus. See Squinting. bent ng , ee 2 at 
Strains; proper method of treating, 546. The fafeft external ap 


he 


le 


cations, ii2. note. gut od7 oPysraie 
Stranguary, from a bliftering-plafter, how to guard againft, 161,. Inv, 

the finall-pox, how to relieve, 211... From a venereal caufe, dex” 

feribed, with its proper treatment, 471. ei .02 sidkoll® 
Strangulation, courle of treatment for the recovery .of perfons from;..”, 


, 


Sige ISE «Hol 8: 
Strafburgh, faccefsful teatment of a miliary fever, theres,198,:sotes” 
Strength, the folly of trials of, from; emulation, 33,41 c nie? 
Study, th . 


y> intenfe, injurious to health, 50. ‘The diforders occafioned 
by, $1. Charaéter of a mere ftudenr, 53- Hints of advice tottus. 
dious perfons, 54. Danger of their having recourfe to.cordials, Exiga 
Health often neglected while in poffeflion, and laboured. for after it « . 
is deftroyed, se "No perfon ought to ftudy immediately.after a fall... 
meal, as Yietetical advice to the ftudious,65. \'The .general: 
effects of, on the confftitution, 395. atl i 


i : 
1 HVUNQ& 


Suffocation, by the fuines of char 
bers, 559. General cafes of fuffocation, 570. Overlaying ofrins 


4¢ 7 + % tly Rs i095 an) ar DOOD f 1% PrOWh' 
Sugitt » an satay article in the food of childrens t740/\ 2d) n. otvio'a 
” 
80.°° 


a x ved a} at baaaen | L Stu Sy LON 
Surgery,'many of the erations of, duccelsfully .penformed by perfons:»\. 
untkilléd'in atiatdimy, 524 Homanity.induces every, one smareior> 

lefs to bea furgeon, ibid, - OSh jaar oF Wod .9¥9 9A2 Hi v04d 
Sweating, generally excited in an. AMproper manners rin ofevers, 2395 ay" 
453). 3 py 


Scvooningsy 
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Squoenings, the feveral eaufes of, deferibed, 412. ‘ Proper treatment 
of this diforder, ibid. 564. Cautionsto péerfons fubje& to thew, 
557, ‘ 

Sydenham, Dr. his. method of treating fevers in children fiom teeth 
ing, 516, ni E 

Symptoms, diteates better diftinguithed by, than by the fyRematical 
arrangement of, 129. Fhe differences of fex, age, and conilitution, 
te be confidered, 130. Dileales: of the mind to be difting uifed™ 
from thofe of the body, 131. 

Syncope, proper treatmentin, 564. 

Syrups; the general iatention of, 695. How to make fimple fyrup, 
aad to modify at for particular purpofes, iid, 


89 


Tacitus, bis remark on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, 4, note. 

Pallow-chandlers, and others working on putrid animal fubftances, 
Caugfions tO, 37. . a 

Tapping for the dropfy, a fafe and fimple operation, 356. 

Tar, Barbadoes, its efficacy in the nervous colic, 285. 

Tartar, foluble, a good remedy for the jaundice, 351. Cream of, 2 
good remedy in a dropfy, 355. And rheumatifm, 366. 

Take, how to reftore the fenfe of, when injured, 434. 

Tailors, are expofed to injuries from breathing confined air, 46. Are 
fubjeét to ccnfumptions, idid. note. Often lofe the ufe of their 
Jegs, 47. Hints of inftrudtion offered to them in. regard to their 
Keath fee eS EDO Bee HY F pote 

Yea, the cuftomary ufe of, injurious to female conftitutions, 7. De- 
flroys their digeltive powers, and produces hyfterics, 61. The bad 


qualities of, principally owing to imprudence in the ufe of it, ibid. 
chewing of, a remedy for ihe heart-burn, 394. Hasa — 


Gree: | 
powerful effect upon the nerves, 404, note. Is bad. fot perfons” 


troubled with flatulencies, 416.  Occafions an unneceffary con- 
fomption of bread, 626. Bad effects of an ‘immoderate ufe of, © 


627. | 
Teething, the diforders attending, 515. Regimen, and medical treat- 
ment in, idid. Applications to the gums, and how to cut them, 
510. 4 re: Risa ger + eee SER AT ag $ 
Temperance, the parent of health, go, | 


” 


. a 
Ais qt py See 
Me, e¢ gt har Rk 


Tefticles, jwelled, the caufe of, 468. Regimen and medicine in, ibide ; 


Treatment under a cancerous or fcrophulous habit, iid. 
Thirft, how it may be quenched when @ perign is hot; without 
GADREMAE LCs ore eee Maes 2” vaso 60 dngh yg 655% 
Thought; ivtenfe, deflruGive of health, so.) iad 
Tbrufy in intants; the diforder'and its caufes deferibed, 55: Medi- 
CH reatmen rot, abia ease FC eat yore 


TinGures and clizirs, the prdper’ medicines’ to evbibit in the fora of 


696. ‘Preparations ‘of the ‘arématic “titure, rid. Compourd: 


sinélure of the bark, ibid. "Volatile feetid tinGure, iid’ _Volatil pz 
tin€iore of gum uaiacum, 697. /Tinctore of black hellibore;' 7/3 oh 
, ates “ibid Tintture of mytrh and aloes, ibid.” 


Afiaingent tin | : . i 
“‘Tindasé Of opium, ox liquid laudanum, Hid, Pindare of bieray, 
‘ah my ° ine | picras 


>» a 


LSet sit? 9 + ‘ 
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picre, 698. Compound tindture of fenna, did, Tinéture of Spa. , 


ith flies, 73/d.  Tin€ture of the balfam of Tolu, iid. Tincture of 
rhubarb, #4id. ‘Tonic tinture, zd. 

Tifot, Dr. chara&er of his Avis au Peuple, xii. His medical courfe for 

«the cure of the hydrophobia, 452. His direfions for gathering, 
preparing, and applyimg agaric of the oak asa ftyptic, 530, mote. 
Inftantes from, of the iecovery of drowned perfons, 557. 

Tobacco, a clyfteF of 4 decoction of, ufeful to excite a vomit, 533. A 
clyfter of the fumics of will Rimulate the inteftines, and produce a 
ftool, 284, ser 

Toes, the free motion of, deftroyed by wearing tight thoes, 86. ‘ 

Tooth ach, tie g*neral caules of, 235. Medical treatnient of, 336. 
When recourfe muft'be had to ‘extraction, 337. Direttions for 
cleaning the teeth, 338. 

Touch, injuries to which the feafe of, is liable, with the remedies 
applicable to, 424. 

Towzs, grext, che air © 
Coildrea bred in the country, ought not to be fent too early into 
towns, 30, Cleanliocfs not. fufficiently attended to in, 97. 
Ougit to be fupplied with plenty of water for wathing the ftreets, 
100, mote. The beft means to guard againft infection in, 104. 

Trades, fome injurious to health by making artilts breathe unwhole- 
fome airs 35, 46. . : 


LTranfitions, fudden, from heat to cold, the ill effects of, to the con= 


ftitation, 125. : 7 
Travellers, the ule of vinegar recommended to, 43. Ought to be very 
‘careful not to flep in damp beds, 12z. Fevers why often fatal 

t0,.1376 ; | 
Trees fhould not be planted too near to houfes, 73. 
Trefoil water, a good remedyin therheumatifm, 367. 
Tumours, proper treatment of, 527. _ . ane tie 
Turuips, properly cultivated, afford wholefome nourifhment, 641. 
Turebull Dr his method of treating the croupin children, 5145 mote. 


Turner's cerate, preparation of, 633. . Paaes ite 


: q 


th Jegt oem bas .wsangs! V 
: aepiunory od bes .eaiue <2 MIKE! : . 
Vapour of fermenting liquors, noxious nature of, 560. é 
Vegetables, wholefome corrections of the bad qualities of animal, food, 
59, 60+ ‘Their. extraordinary effects in the {curvy, 372. li 
Venereal difeasey why, omitted.in the firt edition, of rhis work, 456% 


tea -- 


Unfavourable circumftances attending. this diforder, 457. ‘Tne ~ 


virulent gonorrhoea, ibid, Gleets, 465, Swelled teiticles, 468. 


Buboes, 469. Chancres, 470, Stranguary, 471. Phymofis, 472... 


A confirmed lues, 473, American method of curing this difeafe, 
476. General obfervations, 477. Cleanlinefs a great prefervative 


againtt, 479. The ule of medicines ought not to be haftily drop. » 


ped, 481. Is often too much difregarded, 482. 


F entilators, the molt ufeful of all modernymedical improvements, 71. 


Vertigo of:en produced by intenfe CT ONT EEE PTs ee 
Vinegar, a great antidote againit dileajes, and ought to be ufed by all 
travellers, 43, Should wc iprinkled: im fick chambers,, 104, 1535 
R - ae" 190- 


d 


f, deftrufive to the children of the poor, 28, 
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190.) Ts’ of ‘confidérable fervice in the bite of a mad dog, 4493 
aud in any kind of poifon, 453. Its medical properties, 700. ls 
of ufe' to extraG the virtoes of feyeral medicinal fubftances, 701,, 
How to prepare vinegar of Jitharge, ibid, Vinegar of rofes, 702. 
Vineear ‘of (quills, 2427. . 

Wiper, the bite of, the fufficiency of the greale for the cure of, doubt- 
ed, 453. Method of treatment recommended, zhzd. 

Vitriel, elixir of, an’ excellent medicine in. weakneffes of the ftomach, 

“392. And for windy complaints, 399. ‘ 

Vitus, St. his dance, method of cure of, 408. ; 

Wicers, proper treatment of, according to their different natures, Bate 
Lime-water a good remedy, 537. Dr. White’s method of treating 

“them, 7672, Fiftulous ulcers, i7d. 

Famils, their ufe in apues, 143; andin the nervous fever, 182. 
Cautions for adminiftering in the putrid fever, 191. Ought by no 
means to be adminiftered in an inflammation of the ftomach, 276, 
Are ufefulin cafes of repletion, 296. Are powerful remedies in 
the jaundice, 350. Are the firft objc€ts to be purfued when potfon 
has been received into the flomach, 442. Their ufe in the hoop. 
tag-cough, and how to adminifter them to children, 273. Mid- 
‘wives too refh in the ufe of, 499, no/z. Form of a gentle one for 
mfants difordered in the bowels, 503. 

Pamiting, the feveral cavfes of, 298. Medical treatment of, 299. Sa- 
Hine draught for flopping of, 300. Caufes of, in children, 50%. 
How to be treated, 509. Of bload. See Blood. 

Feyage,a long one frequently cures a confumption, 170. Voyages 

- bave an excellent effect on perfons affitted with nervous diforders, 

ee and their ufe, defcribed, 287, nore. ae 

Urine, the appearances and quality of, too uncertain to form any de- 

‘permined judgment from, 118. Dr. Cheyne’s judgment as to the 
dive quanuty of, not to berelied on, iid. The fecretion and dif- 
charge of, how obitrucied, 119. \ Bad confequences of retaining it 
toe long, ioid.' Too great a quantity of, tends toa confumption, 
¥20. -Stoppage of, its general caufes, 28g. Caution as to the 

©“ geatment of, jdid. Diabetes, 301. Incontinency, of, 304. Sup- 
~preffion of, medical treatment in, ibid. Cautions to perfons {ub- 
jet tothis diforder, 306. Bloody caufes of, zbid. Medical treat- 

' mentof, 325. An obftinate deafnefs cured by warm urine; 43/5 
note, Lgl a naa baba hte SAEs See ae 

Urine dokors, their impudence, and great fuccefs from the eredolity 

> of the populace, 118, wore, i ga AOE. ey. tea ERE 

‘Uva urfi, avemedy in pretent requeft for the fone, 309+ 
Valting, more,eonducive to health than ridings 64990 ok 
alae ee ae hotefome, by obftracting the frequent current of alr, 


sdineb 0 


_aamedy that may deferve tials 537. a ella of a 
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pee ac  tecataicy clietaas His filtula, paite,a popular re- 
de et gegafion, putrid fevers, by tajnting the air with ¢ 
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T ajps, hornets, or bees, how the bite of, ought to be treated; PY oy 
Water, frequently unwholefome, by mineral impreg nations, 62, (Cau- 
tions for the choice of, zd/d. Cold, the danger of drinking when 
a perfon ishot, 125. . 2s r? 
Water 10 the head, is a diforder chiefly incident to children, 521 
Its caufes, fymatoms, and proper treatment, z4i¢:. The-nature of 
the diforder feldom difcovered in due time for. cuore, §22, Olt. na 
Waters by infufion, how to prepare; Lime-water, 70z..-.Compound 
Jime-water, iid. Sublimate water, 703. Styptic water, ébid. 
Tar-water, id7d. oar : 
Waters, fimple diftitled, their medical ufes, 704+. .Preparation of cin-~ 
namon water, ibid, Peonyroyal water, hid; Peppermint water, 
iid. Spearmint water, idid. Rofe water, 705. \ Jamaica pepper 
water, 7bid. . sori 
Waters, {pirituous diftilled, how to prepare: Spirituous. cinnamon 
__ water, 705. Spirituous Jamaica pepper water, ibid... ., 
Watery eye, how to cure, 429.. 
Watkinfen, Dr. his dying requet, 686. ai 
Weaning of children from the breaft, the proper mode of, 16,47. 
Weatner, fates of, which produce the putrid fever, 186. )......-. 
Wells, caution to perfons going down into them, 472, note. Deep.ought 
not to be entered rill the air in, is purified, S60... ... 4, 
Whey, an excellent drink in adyfentery, 329; and in the rheumati(m, 
_305-. Orange whey, how to make, 152. Alumowhey, 3°35. -705- 


Muftard whey, 6/4. Scorbutic whey, 705. $4 4 
Whitle, 528. ; piesses rate kered 
Whyte, Dr, his remedies for fatalencie:, 415. PR | 


Wind. See Flatulencies. Oto 
Windows, the danger of throwing them open on account of heat, afid - 
fitting near them, 126. Pea ee atk a Boe 
TEs BOO almof the only medicine neceflary.ia a nervous.fever, 

181, . ae sexie’ 
Wines, the medical properties of, 706. Their ufein extratting the 
virtues of medicinal fubftances, ibid. Preparation of anthelmin- 
thic wine, 707. Antimonial wine, ibid. Bitter wine, 76id, - -Ipe- 
cacuanha wine, iZid. Chalybeate or fteel wine, idid. _Stomachic 
- wine, 708. | Sescnes Tet 


Womb, inflammation of, its fymptoms, 496. Medical treatment of, 


Ties | rite Ww bMiveeleoineh: afsmiide «a gSS. GO IA Iae. 

Woned, errors in their education pointed out, 4. Why fubje&.to hy- 
fterics, 61. Are better adapted to follow. fedentary. occupations 
‘than men, 78, note. In child-bed, often die fram their apprehen- 
fions of death, 1cg, . Their, diforders rendered: epidemical, by, the 
force of imagination, tid, Every thing that can alarm them to be 
carefolly guarded againit, 119,/ Evil tendency of tolling bells for — 
the dead, itid. How expofed to a miliary fever during pregnancy, 
156. Theieo contitutions injured’ by “Tivitigto0 “much within 
8 doors; 483, “Thole: whowork lin’ the open air'aliio ag: harayas 
men, 484. Advice to, with reference to the menftrual difcharce 
ibid. “At theccommencementy%48 5° Fier ‘albus, wich “its probes 
treatment, defcribed, 489. Advice'to, at the ceafhe OF thé hen. 

(0 © fes, ago. Roles of cdndudt daring pregaaney; gis! Caulak and 
_fymptoms of abortion, 492. How to guard aghiniit fen nerny 


Treat. 


eS eb ene 


Zinc, the flowers of, a popular remedy for the ¢ pea & * 
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Treatment in cafes of abortion, idid. Inftrutions at the time of 
ehild-birth, 493. Caufe of the milk fever, 496. How to guard 
againftthe miliary fever, 497. The puerperal fever, ibid, Gene. 
4 cautions for women in child-bed, soo, Caufes of barrennefs, 
ibid. “ 

Wool, the beft external application in the gout, 3459. 

Workhoufes poifonous to infants, 28. 

Worms, how to treat a loofenefs prodaced by, 297. Three principal 
kinds of, diftinguifhed, 343. Symptoms of, ibid. Caules, 344, 

- Medical treatment for, 345, Remedy for children, 346. Genee 
ral cautions for preferving children from them, 347. Danger of 
taking quack medicines for them, ibid. note, Parents advifed not 
to feed them with ineat, two or three times a-day, as the flefh of 
animals in.a ftate of petrefa@ion often generates worms, 348. 

Wort, recommended for the feurvy, and proper to drink at fea, 371, 
Is a. powerful remedy in cancerous cafes, LV ke Rien eee 

Wounds, are not cured by external applications, 529). Are cured by 
nature, zbid. Proper courfe of treatment, idid. How to {top the 
bleeding, 530. Caution againft improper ftyptics, 24:7. Method 
of drefiing them, 533. Poultices for inflamed wounds, 532. Re- 
gimen, ibid, ea or 

Writing, hints of advice to thole who are mueh employed Tata ke 


yy. 


Yaws, general hint for the cure of, 480, noe. 


Yourg animals, all exert their organs of motion as foon as they are 


able, 20. 
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